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The  Vert  Bbv.  the  Dean  of  CuKdTKR. 

The  Rev.  and  Worshipful  Chanckllok 

ESPIN. 

The  Vbn.  Abchdbacon  Jones. 

The  Bev.  Alex.  Sthwabt,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Liverpool. 

T.  D.  Hobnbt,  Chairman  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board. 

John  Laibd,  Chairman  of  the  Birken- 
head Commissioners. 

The  Wobshipful  the  Mayor  of  Blacx- 
bubn. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
Chester. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Sai. 

FORD. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Wam- 

RINOTON. 

The     Worshipful     the    Mayor     of 

WlOAN. 


Executive  Committee, 

L  THE  Mayor  of  Liverpool — Chairman. 
Vice-Presidents  of  Departments. 
THE  Local  Committees  of  Departments. 

Reginald  Harrison. 
Gray  Hill. 
Adam  Holden. 
John  Hughes. 
Thomas  Uuson. 

F.  D.  IX)WNDES. 

WnxLAM  Kadcliffm. 

G.  R.  ROQERSON. 

A.  T.  Squarey. 

Treasurers. 

Thomas  Bbucklebank,  Jun.        |  William  Cbosfuld,  Jun, 

Thomas  B.  Boydhn. 


The  Worshipfc 

The  Local 

The  Members  of 

S.  S.  Bacon. 
Edward  Banner. 
Rev.  W.  Banister. 
Alderman  Bennett. 
Thomas  Cope. 
J.  W.  Chopper. 
MoNsiGNOR  Fisher. 
Alfred  £.  Fletcher. 
Jambs  Hakes. 


Edwabd  Bbownf. 


General  Secretaries. 
Abthur  Hornby  Lewis. 


Philip  H.  Bathboi^ 
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Secretaries  of  Departments. 

International  and  Municipal  Law  Section. — R.  S.  Clbater.    W.  B.  Keknkdy 
Bepreaeion  of  Crime  Sectipi. — Hkt.  D.  Morris.    Rbv.  J.  Nuokkt. 
Eiuoation, — Gharlrs  J.  Bushbll.     Rev.  J.  W.  Dioolb.    H.  8.  Ricimoin), 
Health. — Chauncrt  Puzby.    William  Cartbb,  M.D. 
Economy  and  Trade. — Chablbs  Clark.     Bancroft  Cookb. 
AH.—Y.  W.  Holdbr.    W.  Mathibok. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


I.-^URISPRUDENOE   AND  AMENDiMENT  OF  THE   LAW. 

President. 

Farrer  Herschell,  Q.C,  M.P. 

Vxce-Pre8ident8. 


PzofesaoT  Sheldon  Amos. 

Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P, 

Joseph  Brown,  Q.C. 

Charles  Clark,  Q.C. 

W.  Strickland  Cookson. 

W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  McDonnell, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
A.  E.  Miller,  Q.C. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling. 
Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C,  D.C.L. 
Alfred  Waddilove,  D.C.L. 
II.  W.  West,  Q.C. 
John  Westlake,  Q.C. 


H.  T.  Young,  Vice-President  of 
Incorporated  Law  Society. 

J.  B.  Aspinall,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of 
Liverpool. 

J.  F.  Collier,  County  Court 
Judge  of  Liverpool. 

T.  Peronet  E.  Thompson,  County 
Court  Judge  of  Liverpool. 

T.  Henry  Baylis,  Q.C,  Assessor 
of  the  Court  of  Passage. 

Joseph  Rayner,  Town  Clerk  of 
Liverpool. 

E.  W.  Bird,  President  of  the  In- 
corporated  Law  Society,  Liver- 
pool. 


KEPRE8SI0N  OF  CRIMP:  SECTION. 

Chaimuin. 
T.  Barwick  Ll.  Baker. 

Vice-chairmen, 


J.  A.  Bremner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 

C.B. 
Lieut-Colonel  Du  Cane,  R.E.,  C.B. 
Arthur  Sperling. 


T.  Stamford  Raffles,  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  of  Liverpool. 

Alderman  J.  G.  Livingston,  Chair- 
man of  the  Liverpool  Watch 
Committee. 

Clarke  Aspinall,  Coroner  of 
Liverpool. 
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II.— EDUCATION. 

President. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Presidents. 


Rev.  H.  Montagu  Butler,  D.D. 

E.  B.  Eastwick,  C.B.,  P.R.S. 

Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue. 

J.  G.  Fitch. 

J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 

William  McArthur,  M.P. 

Rev.  J.  H.  RiOG,  D.D. 

Professor  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.U.S., 


President  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation 

Samuel  G.  Rathbone,  Cliairman 
of  Liverpool  School  Board. 

Christopher  Busuell,  Chairman 
of  Liverpool  Council  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Rev.  Canon  Hume,  LL.D. 


m.— HEALTH. 

President. 
Thomas  Hawkslky,  C.E. 

Vice-Presidents. 


II.  W.  D.  AcLAND,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Lewis  Angell,  C.E. 

Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D. 

Andrew  Fergus,  M.D..  President 
of  the  Facol^  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Glasgow. 

Charles  Cameron,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
M.P. 

F.  J.  Mouat,  M.D. 

Franos  S.  Powell. 


Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C.E. 

Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D., 
F.R.S. 

A.  B.  FoRwooD,  Chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Health  Committee. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Water  Committee. 

James  Turnbull,  M.D.,  President 
of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Insti- 
tution, 


IV.— ECONOMY  XSD  TR.\DE. 

J^resident. 

G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P. 


Vice-Pr 

Sir  Antonio  Bradt. 
W.  CtTiLiFFE  Brooks,  M.P. 
A  H.  Brown,  M.P. 
J.  T.  Danson. 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P. 
Sajipson  S.  Lloyd,  M.P. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 
William  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  Cor. 
Mem.  Inst.y  France. 


esidents. 

W.  Cooke  Taylor. 

Sir  Robert  R.  Torrens. 

John  Yeats,  LL.D. 

Samuel  Smith,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

C.  R.  Iken,  President  of  the  Ame- 
rican Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Capt.  J.  H.  Ward,  President  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Association. 
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v.— ART. 

President. 

E.  J.  PoTHTER,  A.B.A.,  Director  of  the  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington. 

Vice-Presidents, 

T.  Chatfeild  Clakke,  F.R.I.B.A.  ;  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  Chairman  of 
Francis  Fuller.  the    Liverpool    Free    Library, 

Capt.  Douglas Galtok,C.B.,F.K.S.  j       Mufleum,  and  Arts  Committee. 
George  Godwin,  F.R.8.  |  Edward  Samuelson,  Chairman  of 

James  Hetwood,  F.R.S.  |       the      Corporation     Exhibition 

John  S.  Puene,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.         '       Committee. 
Major-Gen.    Y.   D.   Scott,.  C.B.,     PIolbrook  Gaskell,  Chairman  of 

F.R.S.  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 

J.  F.  Waller,  LL.D. 


LAWS  OF  THE  ASSOCLA.TION. 


Object  and  Organisaiioyi, 

I.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  aid  the  development  of 
Social  Science. 

II.  The  Association  comprises  four  Departments :  the  first,  for 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  the  second,  for  Edu- 
cation ;  the  third,  for  Health ;  and  the  fourth,  for  Economy  and 
Trade. 

III.  The  Association  consists  of  Ordinary  Members,  Corporate 
Members,  Foreign  Corresponding  Members,  and  Associates. 

Terms  of  Membership. 

rV.  Any  person  who  pays  an  Annual  Subscription  of  One  Guinea, 
or  a  Life  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  to  the  Funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  an  Ordinary  Member. 

V.  Any  Public  Body  paying  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Two  Guineas,  is  a  Corporate  Member. 

VI.  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  are  elected  by  the  Council, 
the  number  of  such  Members  being  limited  by  By-Law.  Foreign 
Corresponding  Members  are  exempt  from  payment. 

VII.  Any  person  who  pays  Ten  Shillings  to  the  Funds  of  the 
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Asaociation  is  an  Associate  for  the  Annual  Meeting  for  which  such 
payment  is  made. 

Vni.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  payable  in  advance  on  the  first 
day  of  August  in  each  year. 

Officers  and  Government. 

IX.  The  Association  has  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Departments,  a  President  of  Council,  a 
Creneral  Secretary,  a  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  Secretaries  of  Departments,  who  are  annually  elected,  and 
hold  office  until  the  appointments  of  the  follovmig  year  are 
made. 

X.  The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Council,  and  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  Council. 

XI.  The  Council  consists  of  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  Departments,  General  Secretary,  Treasurers,  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Secretaries  of  Departments. 

2.  Every  Member  who  has  filled  the  office  of  President  or  Presi- 
dent of  a  Department,  or  who  has  filled  for  three  years  the  office  of 
General  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Foreign  Secretary,  or  Secretary  of 
Department. 

o.  Every  Member  who,  up  to  the  Slst  of  July,  18G2,  had  served 
for  three  years  as  a  Member  of  Council. 

4.  Every  Member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Association. 

5.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  fifteen  in  each  Department,  as 
shall  be  annually  nominated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  each 
Department. 

t>.  Such  Representatives  of  any  Branch  or  Local  Associatiou,  not 
exceeding  two,  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by  such 
Branch  or  Local  Association. 

7.  Such  Representative  of  any  Society  existing  in  connection 
with  the  Association  as  may  be  nominated  from  time  to  time  by 
such  Society. 

8.  Such  Representative  of  any  Learned  Society,  or  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  being  a  Corpoi-ate  Member  of  the  Association,  as  ma}' 
from  time  to  time  be  nominated  by  such  Corporate  Member. 

0.  Such  Members  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  Association,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  for  special  services  to  the 
Association. 

10.  Such  Members,  not  exceeding  twelve,  as  shall  be  annually 
nominated  by  the  Council,  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

XII.  The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  President  of 
Council,  the  General  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  one  Secretary  from  each  Department  nominated  by 
the  Council,  and  Twelve  ^Rfembers  elected  annually  by  the  Council. 
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Xin.  The  Council  meets  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association,  at  three  other  times  during  the  year,  and  also  when 
specially  summoned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  and  other  ^Meetings, 

XIV.  An  Annual  Meeting  for  the  reception  of  the  Address  oi* 
the  President,  and  of  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Standing 
Committees,  and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  is  held  in 
such  place,  and  at  such  time,  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XV.  A  Business  Meeting  of  the  Members  is  held  in  each  year  at 
the  office  of  the  Association,  at  such  time  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Council,  to  receive  a  Report  from  the  Council  on  the  financial 
and  other  business  of  the  Association,  to  elect  the  Officers  and 
Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  enact  such  Laws 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

XVI.  The  Council  has  the  power  of  summoning  a  Grcueral 
Meeting  of  Members,  on  fourteen  days'  notice,  for  such  purpose, 
niul  at  such  time  and  place,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

XVII.  The  General  Secretary,  on  receiving  a  requisition  signed 
by  twenty  Members,  summons,  at  such  time,  being  within  thirty 
days,  and  at  such  place  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  General  Meeting  of  th(Y 
Members,  for  the  purposes  stated  in  such  requisition. 

XVIII.  Special  Meetings  are  held  in  London,  under  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  reading  Papers,  and  for 
discussion,  on  specific  questions. 

RvjliU  aiul  Prlcilcfjes  of  Members, 

XIX.  Every  Ordinary  Member  has  the  right  of  attending  and 
voting  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members, 
and  all  other  General  Meetings  of  the  Association,  of  being  eligible 
to  any  of  its  offices,  and  of  receiving  gratuitously  its  Traiisactions, 

XX.  Any  Ordinary  Member,  whose  name  has  been  submitted  for 
that  purpose  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
who  pays  an  additional  annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea,  or  an 
additional  life  subscription  of  Ten  Guineas,  has  the  privileges 
of  attending  and  voting  at  the  Special  Meetings  mentioned  in  Iaw 
XVIII.,  of  receiving  all  publications  issued  in  connection  with 
such  Meetings,  and  of  using  the  Library  at  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

XXI.  Every  Corporate  Member  receives  gratuitously  a  copy  of 
the  Traivsactioiis^  and  may  nominate  two  liepresentativcs  to  attend 
the  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

XXII.  Every  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  Ordinary  Member,  except  that  of  eligibility  to  the  Council. 

XXIII.  Every  Associate  has  the  right  of  attending  and  voting  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  held  by  Law  XIV. 
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Standing  and  other  Gormnittees, 

XXrV.  A  Standing  Committee  for  each  Department  is  annually 
elected  at  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members.  A  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  the  power  to  appoint  Sub-committees. 

XXV.  Special  Committees  are  appointed  by  the  Association  or 
by  the  Council,  to  consider  and  report  on  specific  subjects  of 
reference. 

XXVI.  The  President  of  Council  is,  ex  officio,  a  Member  of  every 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary  are,  ex  officio.  Members  of  every  Committee  and 
Sub-committee.  The  Secretary  of  each  Department  is,  ex  offiAyio^ 
a  Member  of  every  Committee  and  Sub-committee  of  such 
Department. 

GonstituHaii  atid  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

XXVn.  For  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  twenty  Mem- 
bers, for  Meetings  of  the  Council  seven  Members,  for  those  of  the 
Executive  Committee  five  Members,  and  foir  those  of  other  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-committees  three  Members,  form  a  quorum. 

XXVIII.  At  all  the  aforesaid  Meetings  the  Chairman  has  a  vote  ; 
if  the  votes  be  equal  he  has  also  a  casting  vote. 

XXIX.  No  original  motion,  of  which  previous  notice  has  not 
been  given,  is  put  from  the  Chair  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Association 
held  under  Laws  XIV.,  XV.,  or  XVI. 

Finances, 

XXX.  The  funds  of  the  Association  are  kept  in  its  name  at  a 
Bank.  All  sums  received  on  account  of  the  Association  are  paid 
into  the  Bank  ;  and  all  cheques  on  the  Bank  are  drawn  by  order  of 
the  Council  or  of  the  Executive  Committee,  signed  by  the  Treasurer, 
and  countersigned  by  the  General  Secretary. 

XXXI.  At  the  Business  Meeting  of  Members  two  Auditors,  not 
being  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  are  appointed  on 
motion,  by  show  of  hands,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

XXXII.  The  accounts  of  the  Association  are  made  up  to  the  end 
of  June  in  each  year;  and,  after  being  duly  audited,  are  appended 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council. 

Vacan^es  in   Offices. 

XXXIII.  The  Council  fills  up  any  vacancy  occurring  during  the 
year  in  any  of  the  offices  named  in  Law  IX. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


IN  October,  1858,  the  Second  Annual  Congress  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Brougham.  On  October  10,  1876,  and  seven  following 
days  the  twentieth  Congress  of  the  Association  also  took  place 
in  that  town,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Huntly.  The 
opening  Address  of  the  latter  was  delivered  on  October  10,  at 
the  Philharmonic  Hall.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  on  vacating  the  chair, 
remarked  that  it  had  been  the  custom,  when  it  was  conve- 
niently possible,  for  the  outgoing  President  to  introduce  to 
the  Association  the  President  for  the  year,  and  as  such  it  was 
his  pleasing  duty  to  introduce  the  Noble  Marquess.  He 
admired  the  gallantry,  the  public  spirit,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
which  had  actuated  the  Noble  Marquess  in  accepting  office, 
well  knowing  from  experience  that  any  person  who  accepted 
the  office  of  president  of  this  Association  does  so  with  the 
fervent  desire  to  do  his  very  best.  He  knew  he  would  have 
to  address  an  audience  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subjects 
for  discussion.  He  knew  that  every  word  of  his  address  would 
be  the  subject  of  criticism,  which,  although  not  ill-natured, 
would  be  searching,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  pleasures  and 
ease  of  the  recess  to  be  challenged  to  undertake  such  duties, 
he  could  not  possibly  fulfil  them  without  great  self-denial  and 
labour.     His  noble  friend  had  on  all  occasions  exhibited  a  very 
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eminent  interest  in  everything  affecting  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  Marquess /bf  Huntly,  having  taken  the  chair,  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  his  Address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  by  a  numerous  audience^  and  was  often 
applauded. 

The  usual  Working  Men's  Meeting  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  Tuesday,  October  17,  in  St.  George's  Hall;  the  hall 
was  crowded.  The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  presided,  and  assured 
the  speakers  of  the  sympathising  and  hearty  audience  they 
would  find  in  the  working  men  of  Liverpool.  The  Marquess 
of  Huntly  was  first  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting.  He 
said  that  he  believed  that  the  objects  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  were  especially  dear  to  British  working  men — 
those  objects  being  the  extension  of  education  amongst  the 
masses,  the  bringing  the  laws  of  this  country  into  simplification^ 
so  that  rich  and  poor  could  have  equal  justice,  and  the  bring- 
ing before  the  working  men  a  knowledge  of  art  and  science.  He 
alluded  to  the  Art  Section,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time.  Notwithstanding  that  it  was  proverbial 
to  say  of  Englishmen  that  they  were  not  artistic,  he  rejoiced 
at  the  public  interest  in  the  effort  now  being  made  to  open  to 
the  working  men  of  this  country  places  where  they  could  see  and 
appreciate  articles  of  artistic  beauty ;  he  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
so  large  a  number  of  them  annually  visited  the  Museum  which 
was  so  well  worthy  of  their  town.  He  then  spoke  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Eastern  Counties,  in  which  he  himself  resided.  He 
spoke  of  the  scarcity  of  agricultural  labourers  in  those  parts, 
stating  that  he  had  seen  men  offered  a  guinea  a  week,  a  com- 
fortable cottage  and  garden  free  of  rent,  but  they  preferred  to 
leave  the  rural  districts  and  to  come  to  the  large  towns.  This 
scarcity  of  labour  in  the  rural  districts  was  producing  an 
effect  which  was  most  deplorable,  and  he  did  not  fear  that 
some  of  his  audience  would  be  induced  to  go  into  some  of  the 
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Ttmli  districta  and  obtain  employment  in  the  healtliful  and 
honourable  pursuit  of  agriculture-  The  Biahop  of  Manchester 
next  addressed  tlie  meeting.  Speaking  with  reference  to  educa- 
tion, he  said  that  the  great  problem  they  had  to  face  was  not 
to  build  schoola,  that  could  be  done  out  of  the  rates  and  the 
Government  grant,  not  to  provide  them  with  teachers ;  the 
crucial  question  was,  could  w*e  by  any  means  of  persuasion  or 
oompul&ion  get  the  children  into  the  schools.  Persuasion  had 
failed  to  gather  them  into  the  schools,  and  the  question  wasj 
would  they,  the  workmen,  stand  compulsion  ?  Laws  must  be 
supported  by  public  sentiment,  and  it  was  not  only  their  duty  but 
their  highe^jt  interest  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
for  educating  their  children.  Speaking  of  intemperance,  he  said 
that  it  was  increasing,  and  somehow  was  creeping  into  the 
ranks  of  Englishwomen  as  well  as  of  Englishmen.  In  1875, 
thirty  millions  of  money,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  revenue, 
was  derived  from  Customs  duties  on  spirits  and  foreign  wines, 
and  from  Excise  duties  on  British  spirits  and  malt.  He  advised 
thrift,  and  suggested  that  a  man  should  save  ^s,  6d  per  week 
eommencing  at  17,  and  not  marry  till  he  was  27  ;  he  would 
then  have  82/.  in  hand,  but  if  he  could  save  lOj.  %d.  per  week, 
and  there  were  many  men  who  drank  that  amount,  he  would 
at  the  age  of  27  have  nearly  300A,  with  which  he  might  not 
only  furnish  but  buy  a  house.  The  nation  had  made  great 
progress  in  certain  matters  in  which  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  working  classes  consisted.  In  1864  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  29,600,000, but  in  1874  it  was  32,700,000. 
In  1864  there  were  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  and  other 
Saving  Banks,  44, 500,000/,— but  in  1874,  64,600,000/.,  the  main 
portion  of  which  represented  the  savings  of  the  working  classes. 
Tho&e  therrfore  who  sustained  the  character  of  the  working 
classei,  those  who  were  the  stamina  and  back  bone  of  the 
country,  were  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  thriftlessness  and  in  - 
temperance ;  the  cure  for  pauperism  was  better  instruction  in 
social  laws  and  principles.     With  reference  to  Lord  Huntly's 
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remarks  on  the  agricultural  labourers,  they  had  now  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  they  never  dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
old  paternal  feudal  relation,  to  some  extent  doubtless  beneficent, 
but  often  a  pure  figment,  had  passed  away.  Looking  at  the  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  what  was  best  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  they  must  be  content  to  part  with  that 
lost  figment  of  feudal  relationship.  Mr.  Farrer  Herschell, 
Q.C,  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  said  it 
occurred  to  him  the  advice  he  should  give  them  ought  to  be, 
'  Trust  as  little  to  the  law,  and  have  as  little  to  do  with  lawyers 
as  you  possibly  can.'    It  was  said  by  a  poet  a  century  since. 

How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  make  or  cure ! 

That  was  as  true  now  as  when  written.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  not  many  questions  of  law  and  law  reform  in 
which  working  men  had  not  most  properly  interested  themselves. 
It  was  necessary  to  erase  from  our  Statute  Book  all  remains  of 
class  legislation.  Something  of  that  had  been  done  lately.  There 
was  too  often  a  tendency  to  imagine  that  law-makers  could  do 
more  for  us  than  they  really  could,  and  to  rely  upon  them  to  do 
what  we  could  and  ought  to  do  ourselves.  Parliament  might  pass 
the  best  sanitary  laws,  but  they  would  be  defeated  if  men  would 
not  look  after  cleanliness,  and  if  they  would  not  keep  from 
intemperance ;  people  might  have  the  best  possible  laws  for 
keeping  their  property,  but  if  they  did  not  take  any  pains  to 
save,  it  was  not  much  that  the  law  to  protect  property  could 
do  for  them.  There  was  a  great  outcry  for  laws  which  could 
stand  in  the  place  of  men's  own  prudence,  and  that  was  what 
no  laws  could  do.  There  was  a  tendency  to  trust  too  much  to 
laws,  but  men  could  do  more  themselves  than  all  the  laws  of 
the  wisest  legislators  could  ever  accomplish.  Working  men 
should  take  an  interest  in  all  law-making,  and  not  simply 
in  the  laws  which  concern  themselves.  The  Rev.  Brooke 
Lambert,  M.A.,  speaking  of  education,  said  that  it  had  now 
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jmned  the  Toluntary  stage,  and  that  they  had  it  in  their  own 
hands ;  but  he  urged  them  to  take  care  what  they  did  with  it. 
The  School  Board  for  Liverpool,  he  was  sure,  had  done  their 
duty.  Having  been  for  many  years  very  earnestly  trying  to  do 
all  he  could  for  education,  he  urged  them  to  do  what  they  could 
in  furtherance  of  that  work.  Mr.  William  Rathbone,  M.P., 
moved,  and  Mr.  Griffith  Thomas  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  speakers  who  had  addressed  the  meeting. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  departments 
18  summed  up  in  the  Report  to  the  General  Concluding  Meeting 
of  Members  and  Associates.^  At  that  meeting  the  Council 
congratulated  the  Association  upon  the  termination  of  one  of 
the  most  successful  congresses  that  had  taken  place  for  many 
years.  The  number  of  tickets  sold  were,  members,  334 ;  asso- 
ciates, 753;  ladies'  transferable,  127 ;  total,  1,212. 

In  addition  to  the  four  Departments  of  the  Association,  and 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Loc^  Executive  Committee, 
and  of  the  general  desire,  a  special  and  distinct  department 
for  the  consideration  of  subjects  relating  to  the  study  of  art 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  and  presided  over  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  Poynter,  A.R.A.,  Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  who  delivered  an  Address.  The 
Department  considered  questions  bearing  upon  the  influence 
of  art  on  the  civilisation,  education,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  and  the  best  method  of  cultivating  a 
Bound  and  high  standard  of  taste  in  all  ranks  of  the  nation. 
The  Department  was  supplied  with  papers  by  artists  of  con- 
siderable repute,  and  the  business  of  the  Department  was  well 
conducted,  and  watched  with  much  interest. 

The  Congress  was  indebted  to  Captain  Cameron,  R.N., 
for  an  Address,  in  the  Economy  and  Trade  Department,  on 
the  cultivation  of  trade  with  Central  Africa  as  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery. 


1  See  Appendix  B,  poBte^  p.  876. 
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The  fifth  Exhibition  of  Sanitary,  Domestic,  and  Educational 
appliances  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Congress,  was  held 
in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  First  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteers, 
Colonel  Bousfield,  M.P.,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  having 
generously  granted  the  use  of  the  building  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  opening  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  John  Yeats, 
and  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  made  some  observations  on 
the  various  classes  of  exhibits.  Mr.  Godwin  presided,  and 
spoke  of  the  good  which  such  exhibitions  did  in  connection 
with  the  Congresses.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  theories, 
what  they  saw  at  the  exhibitions  were  theories  carried  into 
practical  effect.  He  alluded  to  many  of  the  most  important 
exhibits,  especially  those  for  securing  improved  ventilation, 
preventing  damp  in  houses,  promoting  health  in  relation  to 
domestic  sanitary  arrangements,  and  for  the  supply  of  pure 
water.  Dr.  Yeats  said  the  object  in  view  had  been  to  make  the 
exhibition  as  representative  as  possible  of  each  class,  and  as 
far  as  could  be  to  show  to  what  point  England  had  arrived  in 
affording  to  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  the  best  means  of  meeting 
his  domestic  and  his  social  requirements.  He  drew  attention 
to  several  exhibits  of  an  educational  character  which  were 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  good,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  which  such 
exhibitions  had  upon  those  who  had  frequented  them.  New 
appliances  of  a  sanitary  character  had  often  been  brought  out 
at  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  public  needed  to  have 
their  attention  drawn,  in  order  that  they  might  be  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  health,  and  the  present  exhibition 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Hall,  though  internally 
admirably  adapted  for  the  display  of  heavy  weights,  was  never- 
theless inadequate  in  point  of  size.  The  Exhibition  notwith- 
standing gave  much  satisfaction.  It  afforded  a  ready  means 
of  observation  and  examination  of  articles  all  contributing 
more  or  less  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  the  improvement 
of  education.      The   Council  has  now  under  its  considera- 


tiDii  the  question  of  the  scope  and  organiealton  of  future 
exhibitions,  with  a  view  to  their  yielJing  the  most  beneficial 
and  practical  results. 

Excursions  were  organised  to  various  places  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  most  of  the  more  extensive  works 
tod  establisliments  in  the  town  were  open  to  the  inspection  of 
visitors  to  the  Congress. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  *  Transactions ' 
answers  have  been  received  to  the  queries  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  that  volume,  sent  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Attorney-General  of  each  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  in  each  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  admiiision  of  the  testimony  of  prisoners 
in  criminal  cases,  and  their  husbands  and  wives.  Answers  have 
been  received  from  four  of  the  British  provinces,  viz.,  British 
Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  from 
twenty-five  States  of  the  Union,  amtrng  which  were,  firstly, 
AJabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and 
Texas ;  and  secondly  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Fiarida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansiis,  Maine,  Mas- 
eachusetts,  Alichigan,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Or^on  and  Wisconsin.  In  those  British  provinces  whence 
answers  have  been  received  no  part  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  law  has  yet  been  made,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
States  of  the  Union,  firstly  enumerated,  while  of  those  men- 
tioned secondly,  in  Georgia,  the  change  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  nominal,  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  seems  to  give 
satisfaction*  In  Florida  the  prisoner  may  give  evidence  on 
oath,  but  may  not  be  cross-examined, — and  in  Oregon  he  is 
only  allowed,  after  conviction,  to  testify  on  matters  bearing 
00  the  question  of  punishment.  But  in  all  the  remaining 
States  whence  answers  have  arrived,  prisonertt  are  now  per- 
mittedt  if  they  please,  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  and  in 
seven  of  them  they  may  also  call  their  husbands  and  wives. 
In    all    the    States    secondly    mentioned,    except    Florida, 
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Georgia  and  Oregon,  the  prisoner  may  be  cross-examined, 
and  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey  and  Wisconsin  he  is  allowed  to  be  questioned  about 
previous  convictions,  or  the  commission  of  former  offences; 
while  in  Michigan,  although  he  may  give  evidence,  he  is  not 
permitted  to  be  sworn.  In  no  State  is  the  prisoner  bound  to 
give  evidence,  and  in  no  case  (except  where  that  course  may 
be  taken  at  Common  Law)  can  the  husband  or  wife  be  ex- 
amined save  at  the  prisoner's  instance.  The  answers  from  all 
the  States,  where  any  part  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
made,  are  favourable  to  the  change,  which  they  say  gives 
general  satisfaction,  and  occasions  no  hardship  to  the  prisoner. 
The  replies  were  considered  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Municipal  Law  Section,  and  a  Report  was  prepared  and  dis- 
cussed at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  recommending  the  Council  to  support  the  Bill  of 
the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley  to  further  amend  the  law  of  evidence 
in  criminal  trials,  and  to  enable  prisoner  or  defendants  and 
their  wives  or  husbands  to  give  evidence  at  such  trials.  Ap- 
pended to  the  Report  will  be  found  all  the  replies  to  the  queries 
sent  out.* 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Repression  of  Crime  Sec- 
tion has  still  under  its  consideration  the  reference  from  Council 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  punishment  of  offenders 
summarily  dealt  with  by  magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  By 
order  of  the  Committee  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of 
convictions  for  each  year  since  1860  was  prepared.  The  sub- 
ject has  since  been  discussed  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  and  a  Bill 
which  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  this 
Session  will,  with  the  whole  subject,  be  considered  by  the 
Committee. 

A  resolution  of  Council,  approving  the  provisions  of  the 

*  See  Sessional  ProceedingSf  1876-7,  p.  149. 
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Prisons  Bill  of  last  Session,  aiming  as  it  did  to  establish  a 
greater  uniformity  of  prison  diBcipline,  to  largely  diminish  the 
number  of  small  inefficient  gaols,  and  to  encourage  the  further 
development  of  industrial  labour,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  Council 
ako  referred  the  Bill  back  to  the  Repression  of  Crime  Com- 
mittee, with  directions  to  watch  its  progress  through  Parlia- 
ment. The  Bill  having  been  withdrawn,  it  was  again  intro- 
duced into  the  House  early  this  Session^  with  alterations  which 
irilj  be  considered  by  the  Committee, 

The  Elementary  Education  Bill  was  considered  by  the 
indiug  Committee  on  Education.  After  discussion  of  the 
ovisiona  of  the  Bill,  and  having  received  information  that 
the  Society  of  Arts  were  intending  to  ask  for  a  deputation  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  a  Committee  or  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  wasteful  expenditure  on  the  existing  inspected 
fichools,  without  producing  adequate  results,  the  Committee 
resolved,  on  the  approval  of  Council,  to  appoint  a  deputation 
from  this  Association  to  join  the  Society  of  Arts  and  to  support 
their  prayer. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Health  Department  has 
had  under  its  consideration  the  subject  of  the  health  of  water* 
tng'placea.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Brighton  Congress 
recommending  the  Council  to  suggest  to  the  local  sanitary 
iutliorities  of  English  watering-places  and  health  resorts  the 
desirabiUty  of  establishing  a  system  by  means  of  which  owners 
of  lodging-houses  and  hotels  should  be  enabled  to  have  their 
premises  inspected  by  a  competent  authority,  and  certified  if 
found  free  from  infection  and  in  a  general  healthy  condition 
with  reference  to  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  system  in  the  first  iu- 
atauce  should  be  a  voluntary  one,  and  that  owners  of  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels  should  be  invited  by  the  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  town  to  apply  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  to 
certify  that  the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  of 
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their  respective  houses  or  hotels  were  satisfactory,  and  generally 
that  the  same  were  in  a  healthy,  habitable  condition.  That  the 
certificate  should  be  renewed  every  three  months  or  oftener, 
and  a  register  kept  at  the  Town  Hall.  By  direction  of  the 
Council,  this  proposal  was  printed  and  sent  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  each  watering-place  and  health  resort  in  England 
and  Wales,  strongly  urging  on  them  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  same  in  force.* 

The  Council,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  Brighton  Congress,  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  being 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health,  security  of  life,  property,  and  public  economy. 
The  Committee  directed  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed 
at  an  evening  meeting,  and  accordingly  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  on  the  occasion  of  which  Lord 
Aberdare  presided.'  This  paper,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  William 
Kendle,  read  at  Brighton,  and  a  statement  by  the  Committee, 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  among  the  metropolitan  vestries. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Health  had  referred  to  it  by 
the  Council  a  resolution  passed  at  Brighton,  urging  the  neces- 
sity for  the  further  and  more  complete  legislation  on  the  con- 
struction of  dwelling-houses  for  all  classes,  and  for  a  clause 
enforcing  that  all  newly-built  houses  should  be  properly 
certificated  previous  to  their  occupation.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Council  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  State  Medicine,  to  be  dealt  with  by  them  in  the  representa^ 
tions  shortly  to  be  made  to  the  Government  on  the  subject 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Sanitary  Laws  generally. 

The  resolution  passed  at  Brighton,  recommending  the 
Council  to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  promot- 
ing a  legislative  enactment  that  cases  of  illness  of  an  infectious 
character  be  reported  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 

>  See  ae$9ional  Prooeedinffs,  1875-6,  p.  360.  *  Ibid.  p.  139. 
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district,  has  been  under  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Health 
C<»nmittee.  Pending  the  consideration  of  the  subject  a  paper 
was  read  on  the  question  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  at  an  evening 
meeting.^  The  Committee  were  finally  of  opinion  that  when- 
evor  a  case  of  infectious  disease  occurs,  it  should  be  the  legal 
duty  of  the  householder^  or  the  person  in  charge  of  the  case, 
to  report  the  fact  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  without  delay ; 
and  that  it  should  be  the  legal  duty  of  every  medical  practi- 
tiimer  in  attendance  upon  any  case  of  infectious  disease  to 
give  immediate  information,  in  writing,  respecting  its  nature 
to  the  occupier  or  other  person  responsible  for  reporting  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority.  By  order  of  the  Council  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Committee 
m  State  Medicine  to  be  embodied  in  a  Memorial  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  amendment  of  the  sanitary 
laws  generally. 

A  Conference,  convened  by  the  British  Medical  and  this 
Association,  was  held  on  May  11  and  12,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Aberdare.  The  Conference  was  numerously 
attended  by  medical  officers  of  health,  surveyors,  engineers, 
and  others  interested  in  sanitary  work.  The  proceedings 
commenced  with  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference.  The 
objects  sought  to  be  obtained,  he  said,  were  efficiency  of  action, 
more  complete  representation,  uniformity  of  powers,  simplicity 
of  laws,  and  economy  of  expenditure.  A  series  of  resolutions 
was  passed  embodying  these  amendments,^  on  which  a  report 
has  been  based,  and  a  memorial  framed  which  will  shortly  be 
presented  by  deputation  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

At  the  Liverpool  Congress  a  resolution  was  passed  recom- 
mending the  Council  to  memorialise  the  First  Lord  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Indian  and  Colonial  Museum,  for  affording  sound  and  practical 

>  Sessional  Proceedings,  1876-6,  p.  261.  «  Seep<w<«,  p.  620. 
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knowledge  of  the  various  interests  and  manifold  resources  of 
the  Empire.^  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Economy  and  Trade,  which 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  conformity 
with  the  resolution,  and  which  has  been  presented  by  order 
of  the  Council. 

On  the  discussion  of  the  special  question  at  Liverpool,  on 
the  Professional  and  Social  Condition  of  Seamen,  a  resolution 
was  passed  recommending  the  Council  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  with  a  view  of  prevailing  on  the  Government  to 
take  action  in  the  matter.  The  Council  referred  the  subject 
for  inquiry  to  the  Economy  and  Trade  Committee,  which 
reported  a  series  of  fourteen  resolutions  *  for  consideration  by 
a  Royal  Commission,  which  the  Committee  recommended 
should  be  appointed.  In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation 
the  Council  ordered  the  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  Liverpool,  the 
Council  appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Licensing  Laws.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  justices  in  petty  sessions  should  have  the  same  discre- 
tionary power  in  granting  out-door  licenses  as  they  now  exer- 
cise with  regard  to  in-door;  that  occasional  licenses  should  be 
granted  only  by  two  justices  sitting  together,  and  that  all 
applications,  whether  for  permanent  or  occasional  licenses,  or 
for  renewals  or  objections  thereto,  should  be  heard  in  open 
court.^  The  resolutions  containing  these  points  were  ordered 
to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment 

For  some  years  the  subject  of  day  industrial  feeding  schools 
was  brought  forward  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  at  the  annual 


'  See  paper  on  the  subject,  paste,  p.  749,  and  Sessional  Proceedings,  1876-7, 
p.  176. 

«  Ibid,  p.  177.  •  Ihid,  p.  179. 
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Congresses,  and  discussed.  The  question  was  a  special  one 
at  the  Glasgow  Congress,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  recom- 
mending the  Council  to  take  the  matter  up  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  Government  to  initiate  the  necessary  legislation. 
A  clause  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  last  Session,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  such  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  liie  special  questions 
discussed  at  the  Congress  are  also  to  be  the  subject  of  attempted 
legislation  during  the  present  Session. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Central  Conference  of  representatives 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  was  held,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association,  on  Wednesday,  December  6,  Mr.  C.  Sewell  Bead, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  Conference  was  more  than 
usual  largely  attended  by  representatives  from  all  parts ;  and 
there  were  present  some  Members  of  Parliament  and  others 
unofficially  connected  with,  but  interested  in,  the  question 
under  discussion,  namely.  Out-door  Belief.  Papers  on  the 
subject  were  read  by  Mr.  W.  Lay  ton  Lowndes  (Salop),  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Hollond  (Paddington).  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
papers  it  was  resolved  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
requested  by  deputation  to  make  further  regulations  for 
the  administration  of  out-door  relief,  and  to  introduce  such 
legislative  changes  as  they  may  think  conducive  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  The 
deputation  took  place  on  January  11,  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Albert  Pell,  M.P.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  promised  that  if  the  deputation  would  formu- 
late and  elaborate  the  points  brought  forward  that  day,  and 
submit  them  as  their  united  recommendations,  he  would  be 
happy  to  fui-nish  such  an  answer  as  would,  at  any  rate,  form  a 
standpoint  from  which  the  question  might  be  viewed. 

Several  very  important  subjects  were  discussed  at  the 
evening  meetings  during  the  session  1875-6.  The  present 
session  1876-7  opened  on  December  4,  and  papers  have  been 
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read  and  diacussed^  which  are  printed  in  the  Sessional  PrO' 
ceedings,  to  which  Full  Members  only  are  entitled. 

The  following  have  been  elected  Foreign  Corresponding 
Members  of  the  Association : — Mr.  E.  L.  O'Malley,  Attor- 
ney-General of  Jamaica;  Mr.  John  Scott,  Judge  of  the 
Consular  Court,  Alexandria ;  and  the  Hon.  J.  Sewell  White, 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta. 

During  the  year  the  following  have  vacated  their  offices 
as  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Departments: — Dr.  Hardwicke,  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  E.  L.  O'Malley ;  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  members  have  been 
accorded  to  them  for  their  valuable  services.  In  the  place  of 
the  two  former  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins 
have  been  appointed. 

The  Council  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  present  of  a  number  of  books  and  pub- 
lications on  social  subjects  connected  with  the  Government  of 
that  State. 

The  Joint  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Association  and  the 
Statistical  Society  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
on  June  14,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Hampton,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Aberdare,  who  was  prevented  attending  by 
illness.  About  eighty  persons  were  present  His  Lordship, 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  namely,  *  Prosperity  to 
the  Social  Science  Association  and  the  Statistical  Society,' 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  work  of  those  Associations  might  go 
on  conferring  those  benefits  upon  the  country  which  they  had 
hitherto  done.  The  internal  prosperity  of  this  country  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  actions  of  such  societies.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hastings,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Association  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  had  been  founded  with  the  object  of 
assisting  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  consequently  facilitating 
legislation  on  various  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  Measures  then  before  Parliament  had  received  their 
first  impulse  at  meetings  of  the  Association.     When  introdu- 
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cing  the  Prisons  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Seoretarjr 
Cross  had  acknowledged  the  valae  of  the  facts  and  figures  laid 
before  him  on  this  subject  by  a  deputation  from  their  Council, 
and  that  the  Bill  had  been  based  on  their  suggestions.     He 
wished,  as  the  best  wish  he  could  give  to  the  Association,  that 
its  aim  should  be  as  worthy,  and  its  exertions  as  successful,  in  ' 
the  future  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.  Mr.  James  Hey  wood, 
F.R.S.,  congratulated  the  noble  chairman  on  the  success  of  the 
jomt  dinner,  and  returned  thanks  as  President  for  the   Sta- 
tistical Society.     The  two  Associations,  he  said,  would  profit 
much  by  co-operation  and  friendly  relationship,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  subjects  before  each  were  of  a  kindred  nature. 
They  had  before  them  valuable  fields  of  exertions,  and  the 
community  would  gain  largely  by  their  researches. 

The  Essays  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Paul  Lacombe 
on  a  Code  of  Public  International  Law,  for  which  prizes  were 
given  by  Senor  Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Stevens  &  Sons,  Chancery  Lane,  and  E.  Stauford, 
Charing  Cross.  Senor  de  Marcoartu,  having  edited  the 
volume  himself,  dedicated  the  work  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Council  append  to  this  Report  a  statement  of  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
the  only  liability  was  161/.  Is.  6d.  for  printing,  against  which 
there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  224/.  15«.  4d. 

The  Council  has  to  record  with  sincere  regret  the  death, 
during  the  past  year,  of  several  members  of  the  Association, 
[HTominent  among  whom,  as  having  afforded  valuable  assistance  to 
the  Association,  were  the  late  Lord  Ly ttelton,  Lord  Neaves,  the 
Bev.  Nash  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Teulon.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton  had  been  a  member  of  the  Association  from  the  commence- 
ment. In  1863  his  lordship  was  one  of  a  deputation  which, 
on  behalf  of  this  Association,  waited  on  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
urge  the  need  for  inquiry  into  the  grammar  schools  and  other 
educational  endowments  for  the  middle  classes.     The  result  of 
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that  deputation  was  the  issue  of  a  commission,  which  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  which 
was  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  useful  information,  and 
out  of  which  emanated  a  permanent  commission  to  revise  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  country.  In  1868  his  lord- 
ship was  President  of  the  Education  Department  at  Birming- 
ham. Both  before  and  after  this  event  his  lordship  was  known 
to  take  great  interest  in  social  questions.  His  great  learning 
both  actuated  him  in  promoting  University  extension  and 
middle  class  education,  and  in  attempting  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  position  of  the  working  man.^  Lord  Neaves  was 
President  of  the  Reformatory  Department  at  the  Edinburgh 
Congress,  in  1863,  and  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department  at 
Newcastle,  in  1870.  The  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson  contributed 
during  his  lifetime  several  valuable  papers  to  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  Association,  and  was,  besides,  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Education  Department. 
Mr.  Seymour  Teulon  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  he  had 
also  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Council, 
and  was  .formerly  one  of  the  auditors.  The  other  members 
whom  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  are  C.  H.  Chambers,  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Payne,  John  Percival,  London ;  J.  G.  Marshall, 
Leeds ;  George  Millar,  Kinross ;  William  Reynolds,  M.D., 
Liverpool ;  R.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Simon 
Solomon,  Bristol ;  Robert  Torrens,  Belfast ;  and  John  White- 
law,  Dunfermline. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Departments 
for  the  assistance  which  they  have  given  me  during  the  past 
year.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  mention  here  the  name  of  Mr.  James 
Robinson,  whose  assistance  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
ofEce  has  been  indispensable. 

The  next  Congress  will  be  held  at  Aberdeen. 

>  Beeposte,  p.  140. 
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In  completmg  for  publication  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Transactioiis  of  the  Congresses  of  the  Association^  which  it  has 
been  my  duty  to  edit,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  this 
is  the  last  volume  with  the  compilation  of  which  I  shall  be  con- 
cerned ;  and  having  now  given  four  years  to  the  work  of  the 
Association  as  its  General  Secretary,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cused for  stating  what  has  been  the  view  I  have  taken  of  my 
duties  whilst  in  office,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  attempted 
to  discharge  them.     It  was  early  in  February  1873  when  I  ac- 
cepted office  as  General  Secretary.     I  did  not  then  intend  to 
retain  office  for  so  long  a  period  as  I  have  kept  it,  entertaining 
the  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  if  one  person  retained  an 
cSBce  of  its  peculiar  nature  for  longer  than  three  or  four  years 
he  was  likely  to  become  too  much  of  a  dictator  or  too  much  of 
i  subordinate.      The  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  often  requires  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  a  strong  and 
independent  determination;    he  should  have  no  party  at  his 
cmnmand ;  he  should  be  at  the  command  of  none ;    ever  pre- 
psred  to  earn  a  generous  support  for  his  policy,  and  unflinch- 
ingly take  his  stand  on  the  merits  of  his  work,  trusting  to 
his  capacity  to  make  his  mark  such  as  it  may  be,  and  then  be 
satisfied  to  relinquish  to  succeeding  hands  the  duty  of  continu- 
ing or  altering  his  design.    To  my  successors  I  now  leave  mine. 
If  it  is  weak  or  colourless,  it  will  be  the  more  readily  effaced  ; 
if  it  has  merits,  I  shall  be  flattered  by  their  development.     I 
professed  to  raise  no  expectations  on  accepting  the  office.     I 
avowed  myself  simply  a  practising  lawyer ;  never  concealing 
from  myself  or  others  the  probability  of  the  narrowing  effect 
of  previous  education  and  pursuits,  I  have  often  during  my 
official  career  had  seriously  to  reflect  whether  this  influence 
was  not  as  to  myself  too  irresistible  for  one  in  my  position. 

The  policy  of  my  administration  has  been  to  prevent  the 
Association  becoming  the  instrument  of  advancing  the  mere 
crotchets  of  individuals,  or  of  giving  to  any  the  opportunities 
of  undue  personal  prominence.     I  must  be  satisfied  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  such  a  task  to  have  incurred  somediing  like  anger 
and  censure  from  the  disappointed,  often,  perhaps,  without 
being  aware  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  I  have  always 
sought  to  interest  the  most  competent  and  best  informed  in  the 
work  of  the  Association,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  to  give 
prominence  to  the  most  important  questions  before  the  public, 
and  within  the  objects  of  the  Association.  The  transactions 
and  proceedings  published  during  my  term  of  office  must  be 
the  best  comment  on  my  work.  I  cannot  forget  the  friendly 
criticism  of  the  press,  which  has  frequently  been  a  means  of 
support  and  encouragement. 

Placed  in  a  high  and  responsible  position,  subordinate  to 
no  one,  opposed  by  few,  relied  on  by  some,  consulted  by  many, 
differences  of  opinion  were  inevitable,  and  shortcomings  must 
have  occurred  both  in  design  and  execution.  The  laudatory 
expressions,  however,  uttered  by  men  of  such  eminence  and 
distinction  with  whom  I  have  worked,  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Council  on  February  15,  when  I  announced  my  retirement, 
and  the  unanimous  and  cordial  demonstrations  of  approval 
with  which  those  expressions  were  received  by  the  Council, 
together  with  the  vote  of  so  handsome  an  additional  fee,  are  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  anxieties  I  have  endured,  and  the 
efforts  I  have  made  in  performing  the  duties  of  my  office. 
The  exi)erience  that  I  have  acquired  will  always  be  at  the 
service  of  those  who  seek  it,  and  I  shall  ever  view  with  interest 
the  progress  of  that  work  which  I  now  leave  to  others. 

C.  W.  Ktalls. 

March,  1877. 
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MOST  HONOURABLE  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HUNTLY, 

PEESID£NT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


IT  would  ill  become  me  to  delay  by  any  expression  of  personal 
feelings  the  important  business  which  we  are  now  met 
together  upon ;  but  I  would  fain  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  honour  that  has  been  conferred  on  me^  and  my  deep 
lense  of  the  responsibility  of  my  position  as  President  of  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science. 

Among  so  many  men  of  ripe  wisdom  and  mature  experience, 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes  to  listen 
than  to  speak ;  but  when  I  hesitated  to  take  the  Chair,  I  was 
oicouraged  by  the  idea  that  the  objects  of  this  Association  must 
command  feeUngs  of  respect  and  approval  from  every  person, 
and  that  to  one,  however  young  and  inexperienced  he  might 
be,  who  heartily  sympathised  with  those  objects,  a  generous 
indulgence  would  be  shown  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  may  be  said  to  have  at  once 
an  ideal  significance  and  a  practical  use.  As  regards  the  first 
it  is,  as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  one  of  the  most  honourable 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  our  day — a  better,  more 
helpful,  and  hopeful  state  of  feeling  between  all  the  orders  and 
degrees  of  society.  It  indicates  the  desire  of  the  upper  to  lift 
the  lower  classes  to  a  purer  atmosphere  and  happier  condition 
of  life,  and  of  the  educated  and  prosperous  to  distribute 
throughout  the  community  the  mental  and  material  wealth 
that  only  accumulates  the  more  it  is  diffused.  The  time  was 
when  the  state  of  feeling  was  very  different.  The  Norman 
castle  rose  to  overawe  a  sullen  and  discontented  peasantry,  arid 
the  lord  of  the  manor  was  not  always  scrupulous  as  to  the 
persons  from  whom  he  levied  black-mail.  The  scholar,  con- 
temptuous of  the  unlettered  herd,  left  it  to  its  ignorance,  and 
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Belfishly  courted  the  Muses  in  Us  still  retreat  But  the 
enthusiasm  of  humanitj^  is  a  more  universal  and  potent  spirit 
now  than  it  was  in  those  days.  It  has  penetrated  every  section 
of  the  community^  made  each  feel  that  the  ^ood  or  ill  of  the 
others  is  in  a  measure  its  own,  and  has  raised  a  noble  army 
of  philanthropists,  anxious  to  do  battle  with  the  evils  thiut 
threaten  to  impede,  if  not  arrest,  and  even  turn  back,  our 
progress ;  and  to  create  the  good  that  will  secure  the  continued 
prosperity,  and  ultimately  the  highest  well-being  of  our  nation 
and  people.  In  this  Congress  1  see  a  section  of  this  noble 
army  met,  not  simply  for  drill,  but  for  the  creation  of  the 
enthusiasm,  the  spirit,  and  the  loyalty  to  its  cause  which  are 
ever  among  the  most  essential  conditions  of  victory.  Our 
meetings  thus  at  once  express  and  foster  one  of  the  noblest 
feelings  that  can  animate  the  heart  of  man,  the  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  contribute  his  share  towards  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  fellows,  and  that  his  doing  so  will  help,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
Of  the  practical  utility  of  these  Congresses  there  can  be 
no  question.  For  one  thing,  they  bring  the  worker  in  the 
cause  of  Social  Beform  and  the  student  of  Social  Science  face 
to  face,  and  each  can  aid,  instruct,  and  inspire  the  other.  The 
worker  can  here  supply  the  thinker  with  facts  suggestive  of 
new,  or  corrective  of  old,  schemes  of  social  reform  and  improve- 
ment, while  the  thinker  may  give  a  fresh  impulse  or  a  new 
application  and  meaning  to  the  methods  and  measures  of  the 
worker.  The  practical  man  without  the  theorist  tends  to 
become  too  limited  in  his  aims  and  endeavours ;  the  theorist 
without  the  practical  man  tends  to  become  visionary,  to  build 
castles  in  the  air,  to  dream  dreams  that  can  never  be  realised. 
For  the  questions  affecting  society  cannot  be  wisely  discussed 
and  settled  by  the  abstract  methods  proper  to  the  pure  theorist, 
while  they  are  too  vital  and  mde-reaching  to  be  left  to  the  too 
often  isolated  and  off-hand  schemes  of  the  practical  worker. 
But  here  in  our  Congress  the  two  can  meet,  qualify,  and  en- 
courage each  other,  and,  like  twin  stars,  so  mingle  their  distinct 
yet  harmonious  lights  as  to  make  the  progress  of  society,  if  no 
less  toilsome,  more  bright  and  sure.  For  another  thing  these 
Congresses  are  useful,  in  asserting  the  importance  of  social 
questions,  in  securing  their  discussion  by  well-informed  and 
deeply  interested  men,  and  in  keeping  before  the  country  the 
constant  need  of  social  reform  and  progress.  Politicians  may 
be  left  to  look  after  politics ;  but  the  questions  here  discussed 
are  the  peculiar  property  of  no  class  or  party,  but  the  common 
concern  of  all.     Society  never  stands  still.     Change  is  busy 
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'ercrywhere,  and  never  allows  to-morrow  to  be  an  echo  of 
to-day.  As  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says :  *  Societies  acquire 
increaBed  complexity  along  with  increasing  size ;  show  traces 
-of  structures  and  functions  not  before  possible ;  and  give  origin 
to  new  institutions^  new  activities^  new  ideas^  sentiments^  and 
habits.'  These  new  things  are  not  of  necessity  good  ;  accident 
^an  hardly  be  trusted  to  shape  either  them  or  their  issues. 
The  Bocial  unit  and  the  social  organism  are  most  intimately 
related.  Ko  good  or  evil  can  happen  to  the  one  without 
affecting  the  oUier.  And  so  the  great  endeavour  ought  to  be 
to  have  in  every  part  the  minimum  of  evil,  that  there  may  be 
in  the  whole  the  maximum  of  good.  Our  social  machinery 
needs  thus  to  be  always  examined  and  repaired,  adjusted  to 
the  new  conditions  under  which  it  must  work ;  improved  so  as 
to  fulfil  every  beneficent  end  with  greater  sweetness  and  less 
expenditure  of  enei^.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the  country, 
for  example,  is  an  increasing  danger.  Political  economists 
€in  as  eloquently  depict  the  evils  as  they  can  easily  analyse 
the  causes  of  poverty,  but  they  do  not  always  see  and  cannot 
always  protect  us  against  the  evils  of  too  suddenly  acquired 
wealth.  To  increase  the  wealth  of  a  class  without  increasing 
its  ability  to  use  it,  may  be  to  inflict  great  evils,  not  only  on 
ihe  class  itself,  but  on  society  as  a  whole. 

You  will  not,  of  course,  understand  me  to  lament  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes.  I  rejoice  at  it, 
vA  hope  that  it  may  become  ever  greater.  But  what  I  do 
lament  is  that  their  wealth  should  increase  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  ability  and  will  to  use  it  wisely. 
Were  the  working  classes  to  use  their  better  wages  to  secure 
better  homes,  better  education  for  their  children,  higher  and 
more  refining  amusements  for  themselves,  then  their  better 
wages  would  be  an  unmixed  good.  But  so  long  as  more  money 
means  more  drink,  more  sell-indulgence,  more  selfish  concern 
for  the  workman  and  cynical  indifference  to  the  culture  of  his 
mind  and  the  interests  of  his  offspring,  then  I  am  forced  to 
regard  it  as  an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  The  day  has,  perhaps, 
passed  when  civilisation  can  be  overthrown  by  barbarians. 
}f either  Asia  nor  Africa  can  ever  send  forth  hordes  to  conquer 
and  waste  Europe  as  the  barbarians  overthrew  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  order  is  now  reversed;  the  savage  fades  away 
before  the  civilised  people.  But  a  civilisation  may  die  of 
self-generated  diseases.  Within  the  social  body  disintegrative 
forces  may  slowly  gather  and  actively  work,  and  the  social 
scientist  ought  to  study  how  these  may  be  neutralised  and 
dissipated.     He  watches  social  phenomena  as  the  meteorologist 
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watches  the  weather  guide>  pointing  its  finger  from  a  lofty 
tower,  that  he  may  know  the  quarter  whence  the  dangerous- 
storm  threatens  to  come.  And  a  storm  foreseen  may  be  a 
storm  averted.  '  Luctantes  yentos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit/ 

We  can  apply  pre-eminently  to  Social  Science  the  words 
of  Buskin :  *  Tms  at  least  we  know,  shown  clearly  by  the 
history  of  all  time,  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  ministering  to 
the  pride  of  nations,  have  invariably  hastened  their  ruin ;  and 
this  also,  without  venturing  to  say  that  I  know,  I  nevertheless 
firmly  believe,  that  the  same  arts  and  sciences  will  tend  as 
distinctly  to  exalt  the  strength  and  quicken  the  soul  of  every 
nation  which  employs  them,  to  increase  the  comfort  of  lowly 
life,  and  grace  with  happy  intelligence  the  unambitious  courses 
of  honourable  toiL' 

And  so  the  subjects  that  occupy  the  Congress  are  of  the 
most  practically  important  sort,  for  they  concern  the  prosperity 
and  wellbeing  of  the  people.  We  all  feel  with  Burke  that 
*  the  happiness  or  misery  of  multitudes  can  never  be  a  thing 
indifferent.'  The  conditions  of  happiness  are  of  two  kinds: 
moral  and  material — those  that  regard  man  as  an  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  those  that  regard  him  as  an  industrial  and 
physical,  being ;  and  these  are  the  very  matters  which  we  have 
met  to  consider.  The  two  sections  devoted  to  law  and  educa- 
tion are  concerned  with  the  moral  and  mental  problems  sug- 
gested by  society  as  it  now  exists  in  contrast  i\ith  society 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  two  sections  devoted  to  health 
and  trade  are  occupied  with  questions  that  concern  our 
physical  and  industrial  wellbeing.  Without  due  attention 
to  the  subjects  that  fall  under  these  general  divisions  we  can 
never  secure  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  which  is 
the  condition  for  the  individual  of  a  happy  life,  for  the  state 
of  a  contented  and  progressive  existence.  A  great  people 
ought  to  be  able  to  create  all  the  conditions  of  happiness,  moral 
and  material — must  do  so,  that  it  may  not  only  maintain,  but 
increase  its  greatness.  Our  social  questions  are  in  an  eminent 
degree  Im])erial  questions.  That  is  a  good  government  which 
regards  and  secures  the  good  of  the  governed.  We  remember 
who  said,  *  Boni  pastoris  est  tondere  pecus  non  deglubere.' 
But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  shepherd  shear  his  flock  ;  he  needs 
to  lead  it  to  fresh  pastures  and  supply  it  with  the  conditions 
necessary  to  vigorous  life.  Now,  the  very  reason  of  our  exists 
ence  as  an  Association  is  to  help  society  and  the  State  to  see 
what  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  vigorous  and  happy  life, 
and  how  they  can  be  realised.     And  the  history  of  the  past 
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nineteen  years  proves  that  these  Congresses  have  not  been  held 
in  yain«  The  legislation,  and  still  more>  the  sentiment  and 
qMnion,  of  the  country  have  on  all  the  questions  we  discuss 
greatly  progressed  and  improved.  Law,  national  and  inter- 
natiozud,  civil  and  criminal,  has  been  modified,  reformed,  and 
amended.  Honest  and  earnest  attempts  have  been  made  to 
deal  with  the  primary  education  both  oi  England  and  Scotland. 
There  have  been  many  noble  efibrts  to  improve  the  sanitary 
state  of  our  great  cities,  and  both  the  local  and  Imperial  powers 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  supreme  importance  of  everything 
affecting  the  public  health.  Trade  and  economy  have  beoome 
better  understood  both  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people ;  and 
the  questions  which  are  only  confused  and  obscured  in  the 
nnion  of  the  master  or  the  workman  can  here  be  discussed 
in  circumstances  which  make  a  rational  solution  possible. 

The  several  sections,  with  their  respective  subjects,  are 
without  doubt  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  section  which 
deals  with  jurisprudence  and  the  amendment  of  the  law  is  occu- 
pied with  questions  most  intimately  connected  with  our  moral 
wellbeing.  Law  ever  requires  reform  and  improvement.  The 
nund  of  society  is  always  changing — progressively,  we  hope — and 
die  law  needs  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  it.  Burke,  in  one 
of  his  grandest  speeches,  said :  ^  I  would  have  the  laws  tuned  in 
unison  with  the  manners  of  the  times — very  dissonant  are  a 
gentle  country  and  cruel  laws ;  very  dissonant  that  your  reason 
is  furious  but  your  passious  moderate,  and  that  you  are  always 
equitable  except  in  your  courts  of  justice.'  The  public  mind  is 
coming  now  to  think  the  prevention  a  greater  matter  than  the 
ponishment  of  crime,  to  seek  the  reform  of  the  offender  as  well 
as  the  punishment  of  the  offence.  And  our  criminal  law  ought 
to  strive  to  become  preventive  and  reformative  as  well  as  puni- 
tive. Our  civil  laws,  too,  are  in  many  ways  capable  of  ameli- 
oration and  reform.  In  feudal  times,  for  example,  the  relations 
of  the  owner  and  occupier  to  each  other  and  the  soil  were  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  The  owner  was  a  feudal 
superior,  receiving  his  rent  not  only  in  money  or  kind,  but  in 
service.  His  tenants  were  feudatories,  men  who  held  of  him  on 
condition  of  rendering  such  services  as  would  enable  him  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  king.  But  now  the  owner  is  becomings 
more  and  more,  simply  a  capitalist^  with  his  capital  invested  in 
land,  and  he  lets  it  on  the  principle  of  securing,  if  not  the 
largest,  the  best  and  safest  return  for  his  money.  The  occu- 
jder  is  now  a  tenant  who  leases  the  land,  as  a  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  and,  if  possible,  of  making  a  fortune.  The  idea 
of  feudal  service  has   either  completely  died  out,  or  only 
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re-appears  in  a  very  exhausted  and  depraved  form  at  election 
times,  when  the  farmer  is  expected  to  follow  his  landlord  or  his 
landlord's  friend  to  the  poll.  The  great  interest  of  the  owner 
now  is  to  improve  his  land^  enhance  its  value,  and  so  make  it  a 
better  and  more  desirable  property.  The  ff reat  interest  of  the 
occupier  is  to  increase  the  productivity  of  his  land,  to  make  it 
so  produce  as  to  repav  as  handsomely  as  possible  both  his 
expenditure  and  his  labour.  But  these  changed  relations  of 
owner  and  occupier  to  each  other  and  the  soil  imply  many 
other  changes.  The  application  of  capital  to  the  sou  by  bom. 
landlord  and  tenant,  so  as  to  increase  its  productive  powers  and 
consequent  commercial  value,  is  the  great  necessity  of  these 
times,  and  requires  many  changes  in  usage  and  laws  that  had 
a  feudal  origin.  In  ancient  tunes  the  great  ambition  of  the 
baron  was  to  maintain  his  power  by  maintaining  his  connection 
with  the  land;  and  so  the  laws  he  made  were  intended  to 
secure  its  continued  and  unbroken  destination  to  his  descend- 
ants. But  as  his  land  now  represents  so  much  capital  (by  wise 
expenditure  and  adequate  care  capable  of  indefinite  increase) 
the  old  laws  have  lost  their  raison  d*Stre  and  become  in  many 
ways  either  useless  or  mischievous.  They  so  tie  up  the  land- 
lord's hands  as  to  prevent  an  adequate  outlay  on  his  part,  and 
so  denv  security  to  the  tenant  as  to  hinder  a  sufficient  expendi- 
ture of  means  and  labour  on  his ;  and  thus  prevent  the  growth 
of  our  real  and  agricultural  wealth.  Hence  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  needful  that  the  laws  which  check  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  the  land,  and  so  retard  its  improvement,  be- 
gradually  modified  and  eventually  repealed.  It  is,  however, 
gratifying  to  feel  under  these  altered  circumstances  there  is  not 
of  necessity  any  change  in  the  personal  feeling  and  relationship 
between  the  two  classes  most  interested.  The  very  reverse  is 
and  should  be  the  case.  The  more  the  owner  of  the  soil  de- 
votes attention  to  the  practical  improvement  of  the  laws  and 
customs  under  which  the  occupier  is  encouraged  to  pursue  his- 
work,  the  deeper  will  be  the  kindly  feeling  and  earnest  respect 
engendered  on  the  one  hand,  and  sympathetic  relations  on  the 
other,  which  are  the  best  evidences  of  the  attachment  stilL 
existing  between  them. 

But  the  questions  connected  with  education  seem  to  me- 
even  more  important  in  their  bearings  on  our  social  wellbeing, 
than  those  connected  with  jurisprudence  and  the  amendment  of' 
law.  If  the  latter  is  concerned  with  what  is  preventive  of  evil, 
the  former  is  concerned  with  what  is  creative  of  good.  If  law 
ought  to  be  while  punitive,  remedial  or  reformative,  education 
ought  to  be  formative,  creative  of  men  who  will  honour  and 
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obey  the  laws.  This  we  can  say,  without  committing  ourselves 
to  anj  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  circumstances^  for  we  may 
with  Carlyle  deny  that  man  is  their  creature^  yet  hold  with 
him  that  dieir  formative  power  is  immense.  ^  !>  too^  acknow- 
ledge/ he  says^  '  the  all  but  omnipotence  of  early  culture  and 
nature ;  hereby  we  have  either  a  doddered  dwarf  bush  or  a 
Ugli-towering,  wide-shadowing  tree/  As,  then,  society  and 
the  State  can  never  be  better  than  the  units  composing  them, 
they  can  have  no  deeper  concern  than  how  to  make  every  one 
of  these  units  the  best  possible.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  a 
State  is  wise  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  generous  in  the  mat* 
ter  of  education,  and  only  as  it  is  so  generous  can  it  expect  to 
rear  wise  and  noble  sons.  Adam  Smith  tells  us  that '  a  man 
without  the  proper  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man  is, 
if  possible,  more  contemptible  than  a  coward;'  and  advocating 
the  instruction  of  the  people  by  the  State,  he  says :  ^  The  more 
they  are  instructed  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of 
enthusiasm  and  superstition,  which  among  ignorant  nations  fre- 
qoently  occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed 
tnd  intelligent  people,  besides,  are  always  more  decent  and 
elderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.  They  feel  themselves 
each  individually  more  respectable,  and  more  likely  to  obtain 
the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are  therefore 
more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.' 

In  discussing  the  question  of  education,  I  would  select  two 
points  for  more  special  consideration — the  education  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  system  or  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
reached ;  or  the  Ideal  we  ought  to  have  and  strive  after,  and 
the  Means  by  which  it  is  to  be  realised.  A  word  or  two  is  all 
that  is  possible  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

I.  The  Ideal.  The  distinction  is  familiar  enough  between 
education  and  instruction,  or  the  training  that  regards  man  as 
an  end,  and  the  training  that  regards  him  as  a  means.  Educa- 
tion is  the  eduction  of  the  faculties,  the  leading  out  or  evolu- 
tion of  the  qualities  necessary  to  manhood  latent  in  every  man. 
Instruction  is  the  process  of  imparting  the  skill  or  knowledge 
needed  to  the  successful  practice  of  a  trade  or  profession,  the 
qualifying  of  a  man  to  fill  a  particular  office  or  do  a  particular 
work.  Hence  education  ought  to  be  general,  but  instruction 
specific ;  the  one  should  make  man  realise  manhood,  the  other 
teach  him  to  be  a  skilful  workman  or  a  prudent  man  of  business. 
Education  ought  always  to  be  the  basis  of  instruction ;  and  we 
may  the  better  understand  what  it  ought  to  be  when  we  have 
touched  on  the  views  of  two  men  who  were  great  masters  of  it, 
both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art — Plato  and  John  Milton. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  Plato's  later  and  more  extreme 
though  still  most  instructive  views,  developed  in  the  Laws^ 
where  he  would  make  education  begin  bpfore  the  birth  of  the 
infant,  the  mother  being  subjected  to  the  regimen  and  exercise 
that  shall  be  most  benefical  to  her  unborn  child.     It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  remark  that  Plato's  ideal  of  education  was 
not  a  process  of  cram  or  stuffing  the  mind  with  facts  and  figures, 
but  a  method  of  drawing  out  of  the  possible  and  potential  into 
the  real  and  actual  form  the  typical  or  ideal  man  latent  in  every 
individual.     Education  was  the  means  by  which  a  man  could 
be  made  a  perfect  citizen,  fitted  to  live  a  perfect  life  both  here 
and  hereafter.    It  had  two  instruments — gymnastics  and  music, 
or,  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense,  literature.      Gymnastics 
were  meant  to  train  and  develop  the  body,  to  make  man  as  a 
physical  being  perfect,  supple,  healthful,  beautiful,  a  creature 
of  graceful  movement  and  splendid  energy.     Yet  the  physical 
was  but  a  form  of  mental  training ;  the  body  was  to  be  edu- 
cated into  the  perfect  home  and  instrument  of  a  perfect  soul. 
The  latter  was  to  be  perfected  by  music,  the  old  legends,  the 
ancient  songs,  the  heroic  poems — all  the  splendid  literature  of 
Greece,  purged  from  every  ignoble  element,  and  made  capable 
of  awakening  all  the  patriotism,  magnanimity,  divine  manhood 
latent  in  the  soul ;  and  the  result  was  to  be  a  beautiful  com- 
pleteness, a  fine  harmony  of  being,  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
making  by  their  action  a  divine  music  such  as  the  ear  of  God 
could  hear  with  delight ;  and  so  Plato's  fully  educated  was  a 
fully  developed  man — a  man  who  had  realised  the  idea  of  his 
Maker,  and  lived  a  being  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  alike  to 
heaven  and  earth.   Milton's  doctrine  of  education  is  expounded 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib.     It  is  quite  as 
comprehensive  as  Plato's,  though  not  expounded  with  the  same 
fullness  of  detail  or  reach  of  philosophic  thought.  He  says  :  *  I 
call  that  a  complete  and  generous  education  which  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices, 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.'     He  shows  how  this 
can  be  attained  ^vith  the  least  waste  of  time  and  expenditure 
of  energy.     *  He  would  have  an  academy  founded  in  every 
city  throughout    the    land,  where    the    scholars   are    to    be 
innamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of 
virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patidots.'     In  the  interests  of  a  higher  and  truer 
classical  culture,  he  condemned  the  laborious  yet  superficial, 
ignorant  yet  exclusive,  way  in  which  the  classics  were  then 
taught,  with  the  ill  habit  *  which  it  created  of  wretched  barbar 
rising  against  the  Greek  and  Latin  idiom.'     He  satirises  the 
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Tetention  of  the  '  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous  ages/ 
describing  the  students  as  having  ^  newly  left  those  grammatic 
flats  and  shallows  where  thej  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few 
words  with  lamentable  construction^  and  now  on  the  sudden 
transported  under  another  climate  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps 
of  controversy/  The  strictures  are  not  inapplicable  to  the 
notions  and  practices  of  our  own  time ;  and  the  thoroughness 
of  Milton's  well-known  classical  culture  and  studies  enhances 
their  significance.  He  strongly  advocates  the  study  of  nature 
and  natural  sciences^  and  recommends  the  scholars  to  procure 
^  as  dft  as  shall  be  needful  the  hopeful  experiences  of  hunters^ 
fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries ;  and  in 
the  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anatomists. 
And  this  will  give  them  such  a  real  tincture  of  natural  know- 
ledge as  they  shall  never  forget,  but  daily  augment  with  delight.' 
And  again  he  adds :  *  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year  when 
the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen- 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  par- 
ttke  in  her  rejoicings  with  heaven  and  earth.  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were 
any  secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out,  and  give 
it  fiur  opportunities  to  advance  itself,  by  which  it  could  not  but 
m^htily  redound  to  the  good  of  the  nation.' 

Such,  then,  were  the  ideas  of  these  two  great  masters  of 
education.  They  conceived  it  as  the  means  of  perfecting  man 
as  a  physical  and  intellectual,  moral  and  social  being,  and  as 
they  conceived  it,  so  do  we,  and  tlie  ideal  ought  to  be  good — 
every  step  towards  it  ought  to  be  welcome  ;  no  step  short  of  it 
ought  to  satisfy.  Its  realisation  may  be  impossible  for  the 
present  and  many  future  generations ;  but  every  generation 
may  do  and  ought  to  do  something  towards  translating  the  im- 
possible into  the  possible,  and  the  possible  into  the  real.  We 
should  seek  first  to  educate  and  then  to  instruct  all  the  people 
of  these  realms.  But  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  careful 
institution  of  a  proper  system,  and  the  ceaseless  desire  to  im- 
prove and  perfect  it  in  every  possible  way.  Experience  is 
always  instructive,  and  helps  us  to  make  the  good  of  to-day  the 
better  of  to-morrow.  And  so  the  consideration  of  the  ideal 
leads  us  to  the  second  point — How  the  ideal  can  be  realised  ? 

II.  The  Means.  If,  under  the  former  head,  we  had  two 
great  masters  to  teach  us,  you  will  perhaps  now  allow  me 
to  refer  here  to  a  third — to  one  of  whom  Scotsmen  are  justly 
proud  —  John  Knox,  a  man  to  whose  remarkable  genius 
and  farseeing  shrewdness  and  sagacity  Scotland  owes   that 
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noble  and  wise  plan  of  education  by  which  so  many  of  her 
sons  have  risen  to  eminence  and  distinction^  and  by  which 
there  has  been  diffused  throughout  the  country  a  sound  and 
healthy  intelligence,  which  has  made  her  people  happy  and 
prosperous  and  successful.  In  his  '  Buke  of  Discipline '  he- 
says  :  '  For  as  the  youth  must  succeed  till  us^  so  audit  we  to 
be  cairfuU  that  thei  have  the  knowlege  and  erudition :— off  ne- 
cessitie,  therefore,  we  judge  it  that  everie  seyerall  churche  have 
a  scholmaister  appointed,  such  a  one  as  is  able  at  least  to 
teache  Grammer  and  the  Latin  e  toung,  yf  the  Toun  be  of  any 
reputation.  And  farther,  we  think  it  expedient  that  in  everie 
notable  toun  there  be  erected  a  coUedge  in  whiche  the  artis,  at 
least  Logic  and  Bethorick,  togidder  with  the  Tongues,  be  read 
Jbe  sufficient  maisters,  for  whom  honest  stipendis  must  be  ap- 
pointed ;  as  also  provision  for  those  that  be  poore  and  be  nocht 
able  by  themselfis,  nor  by  thair  friends,  to  be  sustcned  at  let- 
teris.  The  great  schollis  callit  universities  shall  be  repleanis- 
chit  with  those  that  be  apt  to  learning ;  for  this  must  be 
cairfullie  providint  that  no  fader,  of  what  estait  or  condition 
that  ever  he  be,  use  his  children  at  his  awin  fantasie,  especiallie 
in  thair  youth-heade,  but  all  must  be  compelled  to  bring  up' 
thair  children  in  the  learnying  and  virtue.  Yf  thei  be  funii 
apt  to  letteris  and  learnying,  then  may  thei  not  (we  meane  nea- 
thir  the  sonis  of  the  riche  nor  yet  the  sonis  of  the  poore^  be 
permitted  to  reject  learnying ;  but  must  be  chargeit  to  contmew 
thair  studie,  so  that  the  common-wealthe  may  have  some  com- 
fort of  them.  And  for  this  purpose  must  discreit,  learned,  and 
grave  men  be  appointit  to  visit  all  schollis  for  the  tryell  of 
thair  exercise,  proffitt,  and  continewance.  A  certain  tyme 
must  be  appointed  to  Raiding  and  to  learning  of  the  Cate- 
chisme ;  and  certane  tyme  to  the  Grammar  and  to  the  Latine 
toung ;  ane  certane  tyme  to  the  Artis,  Philosophic,  and  to  the 
other  Tounges ;  and  a  certane  to  that  studie  in  which  thei  in- 
tend cheaflie  to  travell  for  the  proffit  of  the  commoun-wealth.' 
How  far  have  we  advanced  in  the  line  thus  laid  down  for 
our  direction  ?  The  nation  has  of  late  shown  signs  of  awaken- 
ing to  its  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  education.  We  have 
made  a  beginning,  though  only  a  beginning,  in  a  work  too  long 
neglected.  When  I  think  of  the  present  position  of  the 
country  as  regards  the  system  and  methods  of  education  now 
in  operation,  the  question  is  put — Is  our  present  system  prefer- 
able to  the  scheme  of  schools  for  grammar  and  languages,  the 
institution  of  universities  (to  which  the  schools  were  only  to 
act  as  stepping-stones),  and  the  general  order  of  education 
which  Knox  laid  down  ? 
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After  fifty  years  of  agitation  and  compromise  we  have  at 
last  placed  elementary  education^  or  the  smallest  amount  of 
learning  (to  be  so  called),  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
before  the  children  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  we  cannot 
boast  much  of  this  when  we  read  in  the  Report  of  the  Privy 
Couiudl,  issued  the  other  day, '  that  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  is  now  the  law  for  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  England  and  Wales ! ' 

The  Report  just  issued  shows  that,  out  of  1,141,892  day 
scholars  above  seven  years  of  age  attending  the  schools,  only 
55  per  cent,  were  actually  presented  for  inspection,  and  that 
this  number  itself  is  only  two- thirds  of  the  number  of  scholars 
on  Ae  registers.  When  we  consider  that  in  England  there 
are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  thirteen  who  might  be  found  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
(wdy  973,583  were  examined,  and  that  one-third  of  those  who 
are  above  ten  years  of  age  were  presented  in  standards  suited 
for  children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Report  says  the  results  are  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  what  is  attained  is  very  meagre.  And  even  in  Scotland, 
where  we  may  boast  that  the  old  spirit  in  favour  of  education 
still  continues  (a  relic  of  the  master-mind  that  instituted  it),  wo 
must  be  struck  with  the  chorus  of  voices  raised  in  condemna- 
ti(m  of  the  present  sjrstem,  and  the  existing  state  of  education. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Education  we  find 
^tfaat  although  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  building 
new  primary  and  public  schools,  and  providing  better  accom- 
modation throughout  Scotland,  in  other  respects  the  state  of 
education  is  far  from  good.' 

Only  one  higher  class  school  has  been  added  during  the 
year,  making  the  number  of  that  class  of  schools  up  to  fourteen. 
Surely  this  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the 
coontry !  The  Board  recommend  that  "'  die  teachers  and 
managers  of  these  schools  should  be  freed  from  all  necessity  of 
paying  attention  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Educational  Code, 
which  has  been  framed  for  the  development,  not  of  higher  class 
but  of  elementary  schools ;'  and  they  say  that  *  in  various  ways 
they  stand  in  need  of  improvement.' 

In  989  schools  out  of  the  2,329  public  schools  in  Scotland 
none  of  the  specific  or  higher  subjects  are  taught,  and  the  Re- 
port says  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  districts  in  which  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  can  have  no  opportunity  of  getting 
the  rudiments  of  higher  cultivation.  This  is  caused  by  *  the 
operation  of  a  very  shrewd  calculation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
(the  School  Board  concurring  with  him),  that  it  would  pay 
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better  to  stick  to  ordinary  work  under  the  standards,  instead  of 
trying  for  grants  under  Article  21.'  Again,  the  Report  adds 
that  the  working  of  the  Code  shows  already  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tinguish the  teacliing  of  higher  subjects  in  the  public  schools 
of  Scotland ;  that  even  in  the  1,336  schools  in  which  teaching 
in  specific  subjects  is  given,  the  number  of  courses  studied  only 
show  a  ratio  of  21  per  cent,  to  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
at  all  public^  elementary  schools.  Two  courses  are  generally 
chosen  by  each  pupil ;  but  out  of  this  21  per  cent,  as  many 
as  11^  per  cent,  are  carried  off  ^  by  the  lighter  and  more  easily 
taught  subjects.'  Only  1*846  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  public 
schools  now  learn  mathematics,  and  3*867  learn  Latin. 

The  point,  however,  which  seems  to  call  for  the  strongest 
criticism  in  our  system  of  education  is  the  classification  of  the 
scholars  by  standards.  I  will  allow  that  it  was  necessary  to 
check  the  tendency  of  teachers  to  trouble  themselves  more 
about  the  clever  lads  than  the  dunces ;  but  is  it  wise  to  com-* 
pel  the  teacher,  for  his  own  gain,  to  devote  all  his  attention  to 
working  up  the  dunce  to  the  necessary  standard  in  order  that 
he  may  obtain  the  Parliamentary  gi*ant?  The  standards 
enable  us  to  obtain  useful  statistics,  and  render  the  inspector's 
task  when  visiting  a  school  more  easy ;  but  they  have  stamped 
out,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  in  an  elementary  school — 
that  is,  in  ordinary  country  schools — the  possibility  of  teachers 
devoting  the  same  amount  of  time  as  hitherto  to  advanced 
pupils  without  increased  assistance,  because,  however  far 
advanced  and  well  taught  the  few  may  be  in  a  school,  the 
result  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  standard  eflSciency 
en  masse ;  and  it  is  with  the  work  as  done  in  the  standards 
that  Government  inspectors  have  mainly  and  principally  to  do. 
On  the  efficiency  of  standard  work  the  income  of  a  school 
chiefly  hinges,  whilst  the  success  of  a  teacher  and  his  fitness  or 
unfitness  for  his  office  are  based  thereon.  That  being  so,  there 
is  laid  upon  the  teachers  a  necessity  to  have  the  work  of  the 
standards  done  satisfactorily  at  any  cost ;  very  often  at  the 
expense  of  much  time  and  drudgery — work  of  a  mechanical 
nature.  The  Act,  as  required  to  be  wrought  out  by  the 
Educational  Code,  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  hard  one  for  stupid 
pupils,  because  they  will  and  must  be  kept  continually  at  the 
wheel,  so  as  to  secure  a  pass^  while  the  clever  and  intelligent 
pupil  will  be  able  without  much  effort  to  keep  up  and  to  shoot 
ahead  of  the  requirements. 

If  a  pupil  pass  in  a  certain  standard  one  year  he  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  tlie  next  highest  standard ;  he 
may  slip  a  standard  altogether  if  he  has  made  sufficient  pro- 
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mss.  His  doing  so^  however^  is  a  loss  to  the  school  fund,  in 
the  event  of  the  pupil  remaining  for  several  consecutive  years 
at  school^  because  after  passing  Standard  YI.  no  payment  is 
allowed  for  him  in  reading,  writings  and  arithmetic 

The  Code  fixes  down  a  pupil  to  one  standard  for  the 
three  S's.  A  child  is  perfectly  able  to  do  in  many  cases  more 
than  the  Code  demands — say  in  reading  and  writing — but  he 
is  found  to  be  defective  in  arithmetic.  He  is  thus  kept  back 
cm  account  of  one  subject ;  but  a  child  should  be  presented, 
irrespective  of  class^  in  each  subject  in  the  standard  he  is  fit 
for.  There  would  thus  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  child  in  the 
way  of  developing  what  his  mind  may  have  a  natural  inclina- 
tion for. 

The  conception  and  aim  of  the  old  parish  school  in  Scot- 
land was  a  very  wise  and  grand  one.  The  boy  of  humble 
origin^  whose  parents'  means  were  narrow  and  stinted^  could 
be  sent  to  the  school  in  his  parish^  and  there  he  received  an 
education  from  the  most  rudimentary  up  to  all  the  higher 
branches,  which  could  qualify  him  to  pass  direct  from  it  to  the 
university.  He  received  all  that  at  his  own  door,  and  at  no 
great  cost  to  his  parents.  But  now,  owing  to  the  regulations 
under  which  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  work,  his  time  is 
ahnost  entirely  occupied,  and  his  whole  powers  are  directed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  lower  standards.  He  has  little  time,  even 
if  he  had  the  inclination,  to  teach  the  higher  branches,  and  he 
has  no  inducement,  even  if  he  had  the  ability,  to  attend  to  the 
higher  culture.  He  is  paid  by  results,  and  the  results  by 
which  he  is  mainly  judged  are  the  lower  and  most  elementary 
branches. 

The  Report  of  the  Scotch  Board  says :  *  An  educational 
code  which  guides  a  teacher's  course  entirely  by  money  con- 
siderations requires  to  be  carefully  watched ;  and  we  would 
respectfully  invite  consideration  to  the  question  whether  sub- 
jects like  physical  geography  and  animal  physiology,  in  which 
a  pass  can  be  obtained  by  a  few  weeks'  teaching,  should 
be  allowed  to  obtain  equal  money  rewards  Avith  Latin, 
mathematics,  French,  and  Greek,  in  which  a  pass  is  only 
obtainable  after  a  whole  year's  thorough  and  laborious  teach- 
ing. The  payment  for  such  should  be  very  considerably 
increased.'  I  would  wish  that  instead  of  four  shillings,  as  at 
present,  \l.  should  be  allowed  for  each  of  those  scholars  who 
can  pass  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  French  or  mathematics,  and 
that  the  teacher  should  not  be  limited  in  the  number  of  subjects 
in  which  he  may  present  a  child,  but  that  he  may  present  them 
in  as  many  subjects  as  he  chooses.     The  teachers  at  present  do 
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not  attend  to  these  higher  subjects — ^for  one  reason,  because 
they  are  so  ill  remunerated.  Four  shillings  is  no  great  en- 
<^ouragement  for  a  year's  hard  work.  But  if  they  had  the 
prospect  of  earning  1/.  from  each  child  there  would  be  a 
positive  inducement  to  them  to  give  all  their  energies  to  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects. 

When  the  Act  passed  last  session  for  England  comes  into 
force  it  will  be  gratifying  to  feel  that  no  child  can  be  regularly 
employed  in  labour  until  he  has  attained  a  certificate  that  he 
has  made  a  certain  number  of  attendances  at  school,  and  that 
he  has  received  some  amount  of  education.  And  in  Scotland 
we  know  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of 
every  child,  and  that  every  child  may  be  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  see  that  wiser  and  more 
generous  ideas  are  prevailing  as  to  the  character  of  the  school 
buildings,  thereby  adding  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  and  all  tending  to  give  them  increased 
efficiency.  And  as  an  equivalent  to  the  public  for  the  rates 
exacted  for  our  elementary  schools,  these  advantages  in  school 
equipments  and  in  the  healthful  training,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally,  of  the  rising  generation,  more  than  repay  the  cost. 
But  these  advantages  will  not  compensate  for  that  which^ 
according  to  competent  judges,  is  the  tendency  of  the  present 
machinery  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  education.  It  is 
right  and  proper  that  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  every 
child  in  the  country  receiving  elementary  education  ;  but  it  is 
not  right,  nor  proper,  nor  wise  that  education  should  be  limited 
to  that.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  or  weal  of  the  State  that 
children  should  be  dwarfed  to  the  lower  standards ;  but  it  is 
for  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  country  that  our  system 
of  education,  in  the  true  and  higher  sense  of  the  term,  should 
be  as  liberal  and  thorough  as  possible,  combining  all  that  is 
more  advanced  with  the  elementary.  We  are  able  to  judge 
of  the  different  educational  systems  of  other  countries,  and, 
indeed,  the  comparison  with  some  should  make  Englishmen 
blush.  The  strides  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  Ger- 
many, and  especially  in  Prussia,  are  specimens  of  the  energetic 
and  thoughtful  measures  taken  by  the  people  inhabiting  those 
countries  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  their  race.  Their 
tradition  urges  them  to  follow  the  lead  of  statesmen  who  are  in 
earnest  in  pressing  on  reform.  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  describing 
the  efforts  made  by  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded one  another  in  Germany,  says :  *  They  analysed  every 
process  of  the  child's  thought;  they  estimated  the  value 
of  every  subject  of  instruction;  they  discussed  the  relation 
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-of    the  intellectual   to  the  emotional    and    practical;    they 
inrestigated  the  nature  of  that  interest  which  children  feel  in 
learning ;  they  defined  the  purposes  and  aims  of  instruction, 
and  they  examined  philosophically  the  various  schemes  for  its 
organisation.'    ^  The  consequence  is  that  the  people  appreciate 
education.'    They  instituted  the  school  for  the  mass  of  the 
people  called  the  Yolkschule.  The  children  attending  this  school 
are  from  seyen  to  fourteen  years  of  age.    The  obligatory  age  is 
from  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth^ in  most  provinces  in    Germany.     The   child   of  five 
years  of  age  is  admissible.   The  next  grade  is  the  Burgerschule, 
or  citizens'  school,  where  the  pupils  are  taught  history  and 
jreography,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages,  in  addition  to 
the  Bubjects  they  learn  in  the  primary  schools.     Next  they 
have  Hie  Healschulen,  or  practical  school ;  and  the  Gymnasien, 
<Mr  culture  school ;  both  these  are  higher  class  schools,  and  their 
elriect  is  to  give  the  scholars  ^  the  foundation  of  a  scientific 
€iiltare  and  develop  their  moral  power.'    The  Bealschulen  are 
intended  for  those  who,  in  their  future  career,  have  to  deal  with 
matter  inventively  or  spiritually.    The  pupils  are  to  be  masters 
of  manufactories,  civil  engineers,  or  such  like,  and  will  have 
to  apply  the  laws  of  matter  to  carry  out  the  conceptions  of 
their  minds  in  material  forms.     Accordingly,  the  central  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  the 
natural  sciences.     They  finish   their  education  in  the  higher 
technical  schools  for  special  departments  in  what  we  may  call 
technical  colleges.     The  Gymnasien,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
intended  either  for  those  who  have  the  means  and  leisure  to 
^ve  themselves  a  purely  human  culture.     The  central  sub- 
jects are,  therefore,  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics. 
The  students  pass  from  the  Gymnasien  to   the  Universities, 
wUchr  are  the  final  grade,  and  ^  their  task  is  the  advancement 
of  science  in  general.'  At  the  schools  the  student  has  acquired 
all  the  tools  requisite  for  original  investigation.     ^  At  the  uni- 
versity his  work  is  to  investigate,  but  he  can  choose  his  own 
department,  and  in  that  department  he  can  choose  any  subject 
for  special  examination.'     In  considering  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  our  own  country  there  are  many  things  which  might 
be  suggested.     The  primary  school  system  ought  to  be  both 
extended  and  developed.      It  ought  to  be  extended  by  com- 
pulsion and  made  universal. 

Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  working  of  the 
compulsory  clauses,  and  comparisons  have  been  made  between 
the  results  of  compulsion  in  Manchester,  where  the  School 
Boards  apply  their  bye-laws  vigorously,  and  in  Birmingham 
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and  Glasgow,  where  more  lenient  measures  are  taken ;  and 
they  are  rather  in  favour  of  the  two  latter  towns ;  but  the 
general  deduction  which  appears  to  be  the  most  correct  is :  (1) 
that  the  power  of  compulsion  is  necessary,  but  the  exercise  of 
it  should  be  carefully  watched  and  regulated ;  and  (2)  that  a 
large  proportion   of  the  schools  in  a  large  district  or  town 
should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Board  or 
authorities,  who  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  compulsory 
clauses,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland.     For  though  some  parents- 
may   resent  being  compelled  to  educate   their  children,  the 
State,  for  its  own  safety  and  prosperity,  has  a  right  to  enforce 
it.     As  Macaulay  says,  '  If  the  otatc  has  a  right  to  hang  & 
man,  it  has  a  right  to  teach  him.'     Sir  Charles  Keed,  in  his 
Address  to  the  London  School  Board,  the  other  day,  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  *  lowest  stratum  of  the  population  ^ 
had  been  reached  by  their  efforts,  and  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
*low  standard  of  attainments'  among  the  scholars, — Out  of 
126,828  children   three-fourtlis  of  them,  who  are  over  seven 
years  of  age,  *  are  not  yet  able  to  read  with  intelligence  a  short 
paragraph,  or  work  sums   in   the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
money.'     But,  as  I  have  also  already  said,  the  primary  school 
system  ought  to  be  developed  by  being  made  preliminary  and 
preparatory   to   a   secondary  system,   and   such  a  secondary 
system    ought  to  be   instituted.      This   is   one  of  the  most 
pressing    and    important    questions    which    can   engage   our 
attention,  and  it  is  one  which  wll  not  admit  of  much  delay. 
When  we  are  told  that,  under  the  influences  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, the  higher  education  is  being  stamped  out,  it  behoves  us^ 
to   take  measures  at  once  to  arrest  this  downward  progress, 
and,  however  difficult  the  problem  may  be,  we  ought  to  try  to 
do  something  towards  its  solution.     There  should  be  an  in- 
creased number  of  secondary  or  higher  class  schools  in  towns, 
introductory  to,  and  expressly  fitted  for,  the  higher  studies  of 
the  universities ;  and  fitted  also  for  a  more  general  training 
in  all   those   higher  branches  necessary   in   commercial   and 
industrial   pursuits.     But   such  schools   in  the  larger  towns 
would  not  suffice,  for  if  there  were  no  other  provision  for  the 
higher  education,  it  would  be  practically  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  country  districts.    Many 
parents  who  may  be  anxious  and  able  to  give  their  children 
such  education,  if  it  can  be  obtained  near  home,  cannot  afford 
to  send  them  to  distant  towns,  where  they  have  to  pay  for 
their   education  and  living   besides.     And  therefore  I  would 
suggest   a   plan   quite   practicable,  and   easy  of  accomplish- 
ment.    Suppose   three    or    more    parishes    in    the   country. 
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lyii^  Gonti^oua  to  each  other^  amalgamate^  and  secure  that 
in  one  of  the  schools  within  their  district  there  shall  be  an 
^cient  teacher,  thoroughly  qualified  to   teach  the  higher 
branches.     It  may  not  be  possible  and  might  be  too  expensive 
to  have  in  every  single  parish  such  instruction  given,  but  if  one 
school  in  every  three  or  more  parishes  were  strengthened  with 
a  well-paid  and  highly  trained  teacher,  and  all  the  appliances 
Teqniaite  for  high  class  education,  it  would  meet  the  wants  of 
the  district.     When  the  Education  Act  for  Scotland  was  passed 
I  recommended  an  amalgamation  of  the  Boards  in  country 
districts,  and  I  endeavoured  to  effect  it  in  the  district  in  which 
I  reside.     I  believe  if  that  were  carried  out  you  would  get  a 
Buperior  class  of  men  to  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of  the 
Sdiool  Boards — men  who  would  be  free  from  local  prejudices 
and  above  the  influence  of  local  feelings ;  you  would  effect  a 
great  saving  in  the  rates,  for  one  set  of  officials  would  be  suffi- 
cient where  three  or  more  are  now  engaged ;  and  by  such  a 
junction  you  would  secure  that  one  school  at  least  within  avail- 
able distance  of  anyone  in  a  district  should  have  all  the  means 
fiir  the  higher  education  which  many  parents  would  desire  for 
their  chil£-en.    And  the  very  facilities  you  would  thus  afford  for 
that  education  would  stimulate  many  to  take  advantage  of  it  who 
otherwise  would  never  think  of  seeking  it  It  isoften  asked  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  to  provide  for  this  higher  instruction. 
Sr  Charles  Reed  appeals  to  *  private  generosity  to  make  those 
links  by  which  the  few  boys  and  girls  of  conspicuous  ability 
may  be  able  to  pass  to  higher  grade  schools.'     Why  should 
private  generosity  be  appealed  to  for  such  an  object?     There 
are  plenty  of  charitable  bequests  and  endowments  for  pro- 
moting  education,    which,  without   frustrating  the   hallowed 
intentions  of  the  donors,  could  be  made  available  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  which,  if  so  used,  would  be  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  donors  than  their 
E resent  destination ;  and  as  Parliament  has  framed  the  scheme 
y  which  elementary  education  is  provided,  so  also  to  Parlia- 
ment it  belongs  to  devise  one  by  which  the  higher  education 
shall  be  secured  ;  and  as  it  pays  for  the  one,  so  also  should  it 
provide  ample  means  for  the  other.     Another  thing  of  vital 
importance  to  the  success  of  education  is  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  the  teacher.     Every  inducement  should  bo 
held   out  to  the  best   students  to  train  themselves  for   the 
profession,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  in  order  that 
a  succession  of  teachers   qualified  for  their  work   could  be 
secured.     For  most  of  our  teachers  we  require  more  than 
a   Normal    School  training.      That    is    good  so  far  as    it 
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foes ;  and  for  most  elementary  schools  it  would  suflSoe. 
tut  they  should  certainly,  if  possible,  have  some  uniyer- 
sity  training.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  majoritv 
of  the  teachers  were  formerly  university  men — of  high 
scholarly  attainments — ^who  had  received  a  complete  uni- 
versity training,  and  the  consequence  was  they  were  fitted 
to  lead  their  pupils  on  to  the  highest  branches  of  education. 
They  took  a  pride  in  doing  so,  for  the  success  of  the  pupils  wag 
reflected  on  the  teacher.  But,  except  in  the  most  important 
schools,  such  men  are  now  less  commonly  found,  standaid  work 
being  the  main  requisite.  If  a  more  liberal  provision  were 
made  for  the  teaching  of  higher  branches  in  our  schools,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  suoi  teachers  with  a  full  university 
training  would  doubtless  be  forthcoming.  Apart  from  the 
superior  teaching  which  a  University  gives,  the  wide  field  of 
instruction  and  investigation  entered  on  (though  perhaps  not 
fully  traversed)  does  expand,  enlarge,  and  enrich  the  mind.  It 
stimulates  thought  and  gives  larger  and  more  liberal  views ; 
and  the  larger  the  grasp  which  a  teacher  has,  and  the  wider 
^e  range  of  his  knowledge,  the  more  fitted  will  he  be  to  open 
up  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  to  make  their  education  more 
thorough  and  complete.  I  believe  that  the  very  best  teachers 
are,  and  would  be,  men  who  have  had  a  university  education, 
combined  with  Normal  School  training.  The  better  and  more 
complete  we  can  make  the  teachers,  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
will  the  education  be.  And,  as  a  further  encouragement  to 
men  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  of  schools  should  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  best  teachers.  In  two  ways  this  would  do  good.  It  would 
aot  as  a  great  stimulus  to  teachers  to  do  their  work  well,  and 
it  would  secure  a  class  of  inspectors  with  a  special  fitness  for 
the  duties  in  which  they  engage ;  and  if  you  had  as  inspectors 
men  of  this  stamp,  much  greater  latitude  might  be  allowed  to 
them  in  their  examinations  of  the  schools,  and  the  real  state  of 
a  school  would  be  more  thoroughly  tested  than  under  the 
present  restricted  mode. 

In  thus  indicating  my  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  early 
attention  on  the  part  of  Government  to  the  subject  of  secondary 
education,  I  have  pleasure  in  adverting  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  much  has  been  done  over  the  three 
kingdoms  for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education  amongst 
the  industrial  classes  by  the  Government  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  We  all  know  how  closely  the  late  lamented 
Prince  Consort  identified  himself  with  this  department     And 
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as  some  time  must  elapse  before  a  system  of  national  secondary 
education  is  matured,  I  would  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  many  intelli^nt  teachers  in  our  towns,  and  especially  in 
our  ooimtiy  parishes,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  within  their 
power  to  organise  a  local  committee  to  raise  classes  of  young 
peofdey  and  to  obtain  substantial  Grovemment  grants  (or  in- 
struction in  scientific  subjects.  It  has  not  been  from  any 
shortcoming  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment  Department  that 
these  fSEualities  have  not  been  more  largely  taken  advantage  of^ 
bat  solely  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our  teachers  have  himerto 
been  imaware  of  what  was  within  their  power  in  this  direction. 
For  instance,  the  essential  elements  of  chemistry  might  be 
tSDcht  in  every  parish  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  Ae  agricultural  community,  and  at  the  same  time  remime- 
rstively  to  the  teacher.  It  is  very  important  that  instruction 
should  be  riven  to  girls  in  domestic  economy.  Home  is  woman's 
natural  s^ere,  and  on  her  depends  what  the  nature  of  the 
Imne  is  to  be.  And  as  I  would  seek  to  have  boys  fitted  for 
die  positions  they  are  to  fill  or  the  occupations  in  which  they 
ire  to  engage,  so  also  I  would  have  the  girls  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  house-work  and  house-management— cooking, 
Bewing^  darning,  mending — everything,  in  short,  which  can 
fit  them  for  miuang  good  wives  and  happy  homes.  To  teach 
lessons  of  thrift,  economy,  and  wise  saving  in  household  affairs 
is  one  of  the  most  salutary  and  useful  things  we  can  impart  to 
those  who  are  to  be  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  men 
of  our  country.  And  it  is  gratifving  to  find  that  some  of  our 
Sdiool  Boards  are  directing  their  attention  to  this  important 
subject.  The  evening  schools  which  have  been  instituted  in 
many  towns  are  of  the  highest  utility.  There  are  many  whose 
education  has  been  neglected  in  youth,  who  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  now  so  fully  provided,  or  who  failed  to  use 
what  tiiey  had,  who  are  desirous  to  repair  and  supply  the 
-deficiencies  which  they  feel  and  lament.  Everything  should 
be  done  to  establish  and  extend  such  schools.  The  more  we 
can  difiuse*instruction,  the  fuller  means  of  education  we  provide, 
the  happier  and  the  better  we  make  men.  Some  people  even 
in  these  days  seem  to  think  that  education  makes  men  dis- 
satisfied and  discontented.  A  little  knowledge  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  and  a  smattering  of  information  may  make  some 
conceited.  But  the  more  and  better  furnished  a  man's  mind 
is,  the  larger  sources  of  enjoyment  lie  open  to  him,  the  more 
will  he  be  diverted  from  low  pursuits,  and  the  more  will  low 
tastes  be  crushed  out  and  low  habits  cease  to  hold  power  over 
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hinu  A  man  is  restless  and  discontented  when  he  is  ignorant ;: 
he  yields  to  low  cravings^  because  higher  faculties  and  powers 
have  not  been  stirred  within  him  and  higher  aims  set  before 
him.  Education  will  help  him  to  rise  to  a  better  position  in 
society ;  or  even  if  he  should  not  do  that,  it  will  fit  him  to* 
perform  better  the  duties  of  his  state^  it  will  make  him  a 
greater  man,  with  greater  powers,  and  greater  and  nobler 
pleasures,  and  it  will  tend  to  fit  him  all  the  more  for  a  loftier 
and  more  exalted  state  hereafter,  for  which  all  life  and  all  work 
here  are  only  the  school  and  preparation. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  tnis  subject  of  education  was  one 
very  appropriate  for  the  President  of  this  Conference  to  touch- 
upon  at  LiverpooL  In  a  city  of  such  magnitude,  in  the' 
centre  of  a  yast  population,  the  truths  of  Social  Science  and 
the  many  questions  affecting  our  social  life  can  hardly  be 
brought  home  to  our  thoughts  and  ideas  without  entering 
upon  it.  I  believe  that  this  city  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  its  School  Board  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  vast  number  of  children  within  it ;  and  when  one 
considers  the  great  position  held  by  Liverpool  among  the 
towns  of  Great  Britam,  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  to  congratulate  her  and  her  people 
upon  the  success  that  has  himerto  attended  the  efforts  of 
her  citizens,  and  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made,  since 
last  this  Congress  visited  Liverpool,  in  carrying  out  improve- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  her  inhabitants ;  and 
it  is  with  our  united  hearty  good^vill  that  we  wish  for  con- 
tinued prosperity  to  the  Queen  of  the  Mersey.  The  duties 
devolving  on  the  citizens  of  a  town  so  large,  wealthy,  and 
increasing  are  many,  various,  and  important  Fully  to  dis- 
charge these  duties  requires  great  self-denial,  which,  with  Mr. 
Ruskin,  I  believe  to  be  *  one  of  the  noblest  duties  for  the  sake 
of  posterity.'  The  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  all  classes,  the  development  of  Social  Science  should 
rank  *  among  the  publicly  recognised  motives  of  exertion.' 
^  Yet  these  are  not  the  less  our  duties,  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sus- 
tained upon  the  earth,  unless  the  range  of  our  intended  and 
deliberate  usefulness  includes  not  only  the  companions  but  the 
successors  of  our  pilgrimage.  God  has  lent  us  the  earth  for 
our  life ;  it  is  a  great  entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who 
come  after  us,  and  whose  names  are  already  written  in  the  book 
of  creation,  as  to  us,  and  we  have  no  right  by  anything  we  do 
or  neglect  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties,  or  deprive 
them  of  benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath.'    It 
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IB  tlus  grand  Bentiment  of  Buskin's  which  breathes  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  this  Con^esSj  and  fitly  depicts  the  great 
scheme  which  we  have  in  view.  Assembled  as  we  are  in  this 
city — ^herself  a  gigantic  specimen  of  the  march  of  improve- 
ment and  the  progress  of  Social  Science — the  position  she  has 
attained  testifies  to  the  truth  of  our  principles^  and  stands  forth 
■a  guarantee  for  the  fidfilment  of  our  ideas. 
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JUEISPEUDENCE  AND  THE  AMENDMENT  OP 
THE  LAW. 

BY 

FARRER  HERSCHELL,  Q.O.,  M.P. 


IT  has  often  been  the  practice  for  those  occupying  similar 
positions  to  that  which  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy 
to-4ay,  to  review  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
the  preceding  year  in  the  branch  of  science  with  which 
they  nave  to  deal.  Were  I  to  adopt  this  course^  my  task 
would  indeed  be  soon  accomplished ;  for  my  address  would  be 
as  brief  as  the  celebrated  chapter  on  snakes  in  the  history 
of  Iceland^  ^  There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland.'  I  must  have 
said  '  There  has  been  no  law  reform^  no  progress  in  jurispru- 
dence in  this  country  during  the  past  year.'  I  read  the  other 
day  in  a  novel  which  has  beguiled  the  leisure  hours  of  many  of 
us  lately^  that  the  first  step  towards  a  true  acquaintance  with 

Sersons  or  things^  is  to  obtain  a  definite  outline  of  our 
eficiencies.  It  would  be  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  doing 
this  exhaustively  in  the  time  allotted  to  me.  You  can  hardly 
turn  in  any  direction  without  seeing  some  defect  calling  for  a 
remedy.  And  were  I  to  attempt  it,  I  should  exhaust  jour 
patience  long  before  I  had  exhausted  my  subject. 

The  onlv  alternative  is  to  select  two  or  three  particular 
subjects,  either  because  they  are  of  pressing  importance,  or 
because  they  have  been  recently  forced  upon  public  attention. 
For  I  am  only  too  conscious  how  almost  impossible  it  is, 
without  the  help  of  this  public  pressure,  to  obtain  any  law^ 
reform  at  all. 

At  the  outset  I  cannot  but  allude  to  a  subject  which  in  my 
opinion  stands  at  the  very  threshold  of  all  true  law  reform, 
though  I  fear  it  excites  but  little  public  interest.     I  mean  the 
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securing  either  the  digest  or  codification  of  the  law.    It  is  still 
what  our  poet  has  called — 

The  lawless  sdenee  of  our  law, 
That  codeless  myriad  of  preoedent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 

Committees  have  reported,  commissions  have  made  sugges- 
tions, experiments  have  been  attempted,  and  yet  we  seem  as 
ha  to-day  from  the  goal  as  ever  we  £d.  I  cannot  help  tiiink- 
ing  that  tlus  arises  in  part  from  the  extravagant  views,  put 
finward  by  many  of  those  who  have  advocated  this  reform  of 
the  law,  of  the  practical  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  produce. 
An  extravagance  which  has  rendered  it  easy  for  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  reform  to  show  that  the  expectations  raised  could 
never  be  realised,  and  which  has  enabled  them  without  diffi- 
culty to  depreciate  the  effects  of  the  change  altogether.  Some 
have  written  and  spoken  as  though  you  could  put  the  whole 
law  of  England  into  a  small  volume,  to  which  any  person^ 
wishing  to  know  what  was  the  law  in  any  particular  case> 
would  be  able  to  turn,  in  order  to  find  the  question  answered 
and  all  his  difficulties  solved :  as  though  you  would  thus  have 
reached  the  happy  time  when  every  man  could  be  his  own 
lawyer,  and  when  far  more  than  half  the  work  of  lawyers 
would  be  at  an  end,  for  the  law  in  all  cases  being  beyond 
a  doubt,  there  could  only  remain  disputes  as  to  the  facts. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  absurd  extravagance.  No  code,  however 
extensive,  could  possibly  afford  a  solution  for  every  legal 
question.  Even  in  those  regions  of  law  which  seem  best 
explored  and  most  thoroughly  settied,  new  questions  are 
constantly  arising.  There  is  hardly  a  practical  lawyer,  but  is 
often  puzzled  to  decide  what  is  the  law  applicable  to  a  set  of 
drcomstances  of  such  constant  occurrence,  that  he  can  scarcely 
believe  that  no  distinct  determination  of  it  is  to  be  found. 
This,  it  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  Lay  down  your  principle  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
define  the  limits  of  its  application  with  what  accuracy  you  may » 
there  will  always  remain  a  border-land  surrounding  it,  and 
separating  it  from  conflicting  or  complementary  principles, 
where  numberless  cases  will  be  found  which  it  is  difficult  to 
group  precisely  within  one  principle  or  the  other.  So  long  as 
9ie  possible  combinations  of  these  circumstances  or  transactions 
of  human  life  remain  infinite,  so  long  will  the  idea  that  by  a 
codification  of  the  law  you  could  make  every  man  his^  own 
lawyer,  and  a  certain  opinion  possible  in  every  case,  remain  the 
vainest  of  delusions.     The  uncertainties  of  the  law,  with  which 
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IftW-makers  as  well  as  lawyers  are  so  often  reproached  are^  I 
iear^  to  a  considerable  extent  inevitable. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  that  because  these  extravagant 
notions  of  the  result  of  codification  are  unfounded,  that  to 
accomplish  it  would  be  productive  of  aught  but  the  highest 
advantage.  There  are  numberless  questions  which  mercantile 
men,  for  example,  in  possession  of  a  code,  could  themselves 
answer  without  difficulty,  for  the  solution  of  which  they  are 
now  driven  to  their  lawyers,  at  the  expense  of  precious  time 
and  opportunities,  or  they  still  oftener  have  to  be  content  to 
take  tne  chance  pf  the  mischiefs  which  may  result  from  their 
ignorance. 

Beyond  this,  I  say  deliberately,  that  in  my  judgment  it  is 
a  disgrace  to  a  civilised  country,  that  in  no  branch  of  its 
jurisprudence  is  there  to  be  found  a  definite  and  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  law.  I  have,  I  own,  more  than  once  felt 
ashamed  when  asked  by  ia  foreigner  where  he  could  find  the 
English  law  on  such  gubjects  as  bills  of  exchange  or  marine 
insurance,  to  be  able  only  to  direct  his  attention  to  text-books 
on  those  subjects,  and  to  be  obliged  to  warn  him  that  what  he 
would  find  there  was  for  the  most  part  the  opinions  of  men 
more  or  less  learned,  and  more  or  less  accurate,  but  must  by 
no  means  be  taken  as  a  certain  statement  of  the  law. 

In  the  next  place,  the  existence  of  a  code  or  digest  would 
immensely  facihtate  the  labours  of  lawyers  in  advising  on» 
and  of  the  Courts  in  determining,  the  law.  At  present,  to 
answer  really  simple  questions,  a  reference  is  often  necessary 
to  numerous  cases  buried  in  many  different  reports,  and  which 
can  onlj  be  unearthed  by  the  aid  of  text-books  of  portentous 
dimensions,  and  by  no  means  astonishing  accuracy.  And  when 
you  have  collated  the  various  reported  cases,  and  arrived,  as 
jrou  think,  at  the  principle  they  embody  (and  it  is  a  piece  of  rare 
good  fortune  when  you  can  evolve  such  a  principle  at  all), 
you  find,  perhaps,  that  some  enactment  has  been  passed  so 
affecting  the  law  as  to  render  your  researches  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  useless.  Need  I  point  out  what  a  waste  of 
time  is  involved  in  all  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diminished 
value  of  an  opinion  or  decision  which,  arrived  at  by  such  a 
process,  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  error  and  uncertainty  ? 
And  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  lawyers  could  advise,  and  judges 
decide,  with  materially  increased  ease  and  certainty,  there  must 
accrue  immense  benefit  to  the  public  ? 

Above  all,  without  something  like  a  code  or  digest,' it  seems 
to  me  hopeless  to  look  forward  to  any  systematic  reform  of  the 
law.     Without  it  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  desultory 
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«nendment8,  removing  here  and  there  some  glaring  evil^  but 
lemving  the,  hiw  in  more  hopelessly  tangled  confusion  than 
before. 

I  have  endeavoured  as  briefly  as  I  could  to  point  out  some 
of  the  evils  which  the  present  system  entails,  and  some  of  the 
advantages  which    would    flow    from  the  proposed  change, 
though  much  more  might  be  added  under  each  of  these  heads. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  dangers 
involved  in  the  proposed  change,  but  I  believe  the  disadvan- 
tages would  be  far  more  than  outweighed  by  the  benefits  which 
would  be  gained.    I  therefore  venture  to  urse  on  you  a  remedy 
which  has  more  than  once  before  been  in  suostance  suggested. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  object,  if  it  be,  as  I  believe,  desirable, 
u  fin-  from  unattainable.     The  work,  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
done,  must  of  course  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  men  of  the 
UgheBt  legal  ability ;  men  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  of 
thoae  who  adorn  the  judicial  bench.    To  obtain  such  men  you 
•ought  to  give  them  the  same  remuneration,  and  confer  on  them 
the  same  rank,  as  you  do  on  the  judges.     And,  inasmuch  as 
jou  could  not  hope  within  the  limits  of  less  than  what  I  may 
term  the  judiciai  life,  to  see   the  task  accomplished,  there 
would,  I  diink,  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  men  thoroughly 
qualified  to  enter  upon  a  career  so  eminently  useful.     They 
diould  be  left  to  deal  in  such  order  as  they  tikought  best  with 
the  various  branches  of  law.    And  thus  each  year,  one  or  more 
codification  bills,  the  result  of  their  labours,  might  be  intro- 
duced in  Parliament     Of  course  it  would  be  essential  to  the 
scheme  that  Parliament  should  accept  these  bills  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  law,  making  no  attempt  while  passing  them  to 
alter  or  amend  it,  but  leaving  this,  if  necessary,  to  a  future 
oocasbn.     I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  Parliament  to  take  this  course,  as  all  must  be 
agreed  that  if  the  law  in  any  respect  be  bad,  the  first  step 
towards  making  it  better  must  be  to  know  precisely  how 
bad  it  is. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  met  in  many  quarters  with  a  cry  of 
honor  at  the  expense  this  would  occasion.  But  the  expense 
would  really  not  in  itself  be  very  considerable,  and  in  com- 
rarison  with  the  saving  it  would  ultimately  effect,  and  the 
benefit  that  would  flow  from  it,  would  be  absolutely  incon- 
siderable. It  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  appoint  three  such 
commissioners  as  I  have  suggested,  and  the  whole  expense 
•of  the  work  would  be  covered  by  less  than  20,000/.  a  year. 
You  think  nothing  of  such  a  sum  when  with  missiles  from 
monster  guns  you  demolish  iron-clad  targets,  and  yet  surely 
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it  is  as  high  a  daty  in  a  civilised  community  to  do  its  utmost 
to  provide  within  its  borders  an  efficient,  cheap,  and  satis^ 
factory  administration  of  justice,  as  it  is  to  protect  itadf 
from  outward  aggression.  I  am  as  ardent  an  advocate  of 
economy  as  any  man,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  falsest 
economv — indeed,  to  be  the  most  vicious  extravagance — ^to* 
shrink  firom  a  small  addition  to  present  expenditure,  when  jovn 
are  well  assured  that  it  will  ere  long  repay  itself  tenfold, 

I  turn  now  to  a  very  different  subject,  and  one  whiclr 
recent  circmnstances  has  forced  upon  public  attention.  It^ 
is  nearly  three  centuries  ago  since  Shakspeare  taught  us  to* 
look  for  absurdities  in  'Crowner's  Quest  Law.'  And  many^ 
have  been  the  stories  during  the  intervening  years,  of  extra-^ 
ordinary  and  ludicrous  veidicts,  rivalling  in  their  absurdity 
the  law  laid  down  by  the  coroner.  In  spite  of  all  this,  the 
coroner  is  appointed,  his  court  is  constituted,  and  proceed* 
ings  before  nun  are  conducted  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
fashion  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Not 
because  the  evils  have  been  unnoticed  or  unfelt,  but  by 
reason  of  that  constitutional  apathy  which  seems  with  us  to 
render  reform  impossible,  until  the  evil  is  felt  to  be  absolutely 
intolerable.  At  length,  I  believe,  we  have  reached  that  point 
with  this  branch  of  our  law.  The  proceedings  at  a  recent 
inquest,  which  are  doubtless  so  familiar  to  all  present  that  1 
need  not  particularly  refer  to  them,  though  I  cannot  but  say- 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and  certainly  in  my  own  opinion, 
they  will  disgrace  the  annals  of  our  jurisprudence,  have  forced^ 
on  the  public  mind  the  conviction  that  the  mode  of  appointing- 
coroners,  the  constitution  of  their  court,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting proceedings  before  them,  urgently  require  revision  and* 
reform.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present,  to  consider  what  direction  this  reform  ought  to- 
take.  At  the  very  outset,  I  think  it  will  almost  be  conceded 
that  the  mode  in  which  coroners  are  appointed  is  radically  bad^ 
The  office  is  essentially  a  judicial  one.  The  coroner  has  often 
to  lay  down  the  law  on  questions  of  considerable  delicacy  and 
difficulty — he  has  to  determine  what  evidence  shall  be  admit- 
ted, what  rejected — and  he  has  to,  or  at  least  ought  to,  keep 
within  its  due  bounds  the  inquiry  before  him.  Of  all  modes  of 
obtaining  the  best  man  for  such  an  office,  election  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  is  surely  about  the  worst.  No  one 
would  dream  of  extending  it  to  other  judicial  offices.  Nor  do- 
I  think  that  in  the  case  of  boroughs  things  are  much  bettor^ 
for  the  election  by  the  town  council  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
guarantee  of  a  satisfactory  appointment.     Let  me  not  be  mis*- 
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vndeistood.  I  am  &r  from  denying  that  able  and  competent 
wtdD.  have  at  times  obtained  the  office  under  the  present: 
system,  but  there  have  been  many  appointed  who  were  very 
anioh  the  reyerse,  and  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  ques- 
tknit  what  the  system  is  likely  to  lead  to. 

I  fed  most  strongly  that  the  present  mode  of  appointment 
oagfat  at  once  to  cease,  and  that  the  coroner  should  no  longer 
be  elected,  but  should  be  chosen  for  his  office  by  liie  Home^ 
Secretary ;  and  he  should  be  a  man  similar  to  the  best  of  the 
stipendiiury  magistrates  in  ability,  training,  and  judicial  quali- 
tiea.  I  am  not  going  to  re-argue  the  old  controversy  whether 
the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  be  the  better  fitted  for  the  office.  It 
will  be  seen  presently  that  *  I  entertain  no  mean  opinion  of  the 
functions  of  medical  men  in  connection  with  coroners'  inquests^ 
but  what  I  insist  upon  is  that  certain  legal  and  judicial  quali-- 
ties  are  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  a  coroner's  duties. 
If  yon  can  find  these  pre-eminently  in  a  medical  man,  by  all 
means  appoint  him ;  but  I  own  I  should  no  more  expect  to  find 
them  there,  than  I  should  expect  to  find  amongst  my  brethren 
of  the  bar  one  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  have  secured  the  appointment  of 
ndi  a  judical  officer  as  I  have  indicated,  you  ought,  of  course,. 
to  affiird  him  the  bestpossible  means  of  arriving  accurately  at 
the  cause  of  death.  This  leads  me  to  the  next  reform  which  I 
have  to  propose.  What  happens  now  in  the  case  of  a  suddeiv 
or  violent  death  ?  Almost  invariably  the  medical  practitioner 
who  happens  to  be  nearest  is  sent  for.  He  examines  the  body, 
gives  evidence  of  its  condition,  the  position  and  character  of 
the  wounds,  if  there  be  any,  and  to  him  is  very  frequently 
entrusted  the  duty  of  making  the  post-mortem  examination. 
How  long  is  it  since  death  took  place ;  whether  the  wounds 
could  or  not  be  self-inflicted ;  what  was  the  probable  weapon 
or  other  cause  of  death :  for  all  these  and  many  other  most 
material  facts,  you  have  to  place  reliance  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  evidence  of  this  expert.  What  guarantee  have  you 
that  he  will  be  the  person  best  fitted  to  lead  you  to  a  right 
conclusion  in  these  matters  ?  It  is  as  likely  as  not  that  such*^ 
investigations  have  never  occupied  his  attention  since  he  was  a 
student,  and  that  even  then  he  was  but  ill-qualified  to  conduct 
them.  Even  supposing  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  such  matters,  it  is  only  too  likely  tliat 
daring  years  exclusively  occupied  with  the  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary human  diseases,  lus  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  special 
de[MKrtment  have  become  rusty  and  tmavailable.  I  believe  I 
shall  have  the  concurrence  of  the  highest  medical  authority 
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irhen  I  saj;  that  the  investigations  to  which  I  have  referred 
require  special  training,  skill,  and  experience,  and  that  it  would 
be  quite  false  to  suppose  that  you  are  likely  to  find  them  in 
every  practitioner  to  whom  chance  may  direct  your  stepe. 
And  yet  how  much  may  depend  on  your  finding  them  I  The 
guilty  may  go  unpunished,  the  innocent  be  in  peril,  and  clouds 
of  suspicion  mav  embitter  a  whole  lifetime — all  for  want  of 
this  requisite  skdl  and  experience.  Be  it  observed,  too,  that 
blunders  thus  made  are  for  the  most  part  irreparable.  As  a 
Tule,  no  subsequent  examination  can  afford  the  information 
which  at  first  was  patent  to  skilful  eyes  and  a  trained  intellect 
Even  if  the  coroner  possessed  the  highest  medical  skill  and 
scientific  attainments,  he  could  not  supplement  the  lack  of 
observation,  or  check  the  blunders  arising  from  an  inaccurate 
-or  ignorant  exposition  of  the  supposed  facts.  The  magnitude 
of  uie  evil  to  which  I  have  been  calling  attention  was  deeplv 
impressed  on  my  own  mind  some  years  ago  by  an  incident  wfaicL 
came  under  my  notice.  A  highly  respectable  medical  man  was 
called  as  a  witness  to  prove  that  he  nad  examined  some  stains 
found  on  the  clothes  of  a  prisoner,  and  on  a  weapon  in  his  pos- 
^session.  After  describing  the  mode  in  which  he  conducted  his 
investigation,  he  declared  without  hesitation  that  the  marks 
were  produced  by  human  blood.  Being  somewhat  startled  at 
«o  positive  a  statement  on  a  point  wmch  I  had  understood 
could  not  be  ascertained  with  such  absolute  certainty,  I  nar^ 
rated  the  circumstances,  shortly  afterwards,  to  a  medical  man 
oi  the  highest  scientific  attainments.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  such  evidence  had  been  given,  and  assured  me  that  even 
if  the  investigation  had  been  properly  conducted  so  positive  an 
opinion  could  not  have  been  justified,  but  that,  carried  out  in 
the  way  described,  no  opinion  worthy  of  the  name  could  be 
ibrmed,  inasmuch  as  the  process  adopted  was  so  blundering 
and  vicious  as  to  render  any  real  result  impossible.  ^We 
often,'  he  said,  ^  as  a  test  question  in  examinations,  require  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  examining  supposed  blood  stains,  and 
if  an  answer  were  to  describe  such  a  process  as  was  detailed  in 
the  witness-box,  the  candidate  would  most  probably  have  fiiiled 
to  obtain  his  diploma.'  The  evidence  to  which  I  have  alluded 
was  given  on  a  trial  for  murder.  A  man  and  woman  stood  in 
the  dock  in  peril  of  their  lives.  Fortunately  there  was  ample 
•evidence  apart  from  the  doctor's  to  bring  guilt  home  to  thenou 
But  the  incident  is  surely  one  which  may  well  make  us  tremble* 
The  remedy  is  happily  not  far  to  seek.  It  would  be  arrived  at, 
I  think,  by  appointing  in  every  county  and  borough  one  or 
4nore  persons  selected  on  account  of  their  special  fitness  to  dis* 
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duttge  such  duties — and  every  year  would  add  to  their  capacity 
sad  experience.  Whenever  a  death  occurred  from  manifest  or 
foiq^oeed  violence,  or  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  deadi 
wtts  necessary,  one  of  the  persons  so  appointed  should  be  sum- 
moned without  delay,  and  all  the  information  which  an  exami- 
nation made  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  a  person  of  the- 
rsquifflte  capacity  could  afford,  should  thus  always  be  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  coroner. 

I  dare  not,  lest  time  should  fail  me,  go  into  further  detail, 
but  I  think  aU  lliese  appointments  might  be  made  without  any 

Sttt  increase  of  expense,  especially  if  these  duties  were  com- 
ed  with  others  requiring  similar  qualifications  which  are  now 
fscharged  by  public  officials. 

Another  great  advantage,  too,  would  be  gained  by  the 
sppointment  of  medical  officers  as  part  of  the  machinery  for 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  death.  It  has  not  been  amongst  the 
least  of  tibe  scandals  which  lately  have  brought  discredit  upon 
the  office  of  coroner,  that  inquests  have  been  held,  causing^ 
serums  pain  and  annoyance  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
where  no  circTmistances  existed  which  justified  such  a  proceed- 
iiw.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  thmk,  that  a  great  number 
ofmquests  take  place  every  year  throughout  the  country  which 
are  whoUy  needless,  but  which  involve  none  the  less  no  small 
expense.  I  think  all  this  would  be  to  a  great  extent  obviated 
if  the  medical  officer  attached  to  the  coroner's  court  were 
lequired,  in  every  case  which  suggested  the  necessity  of  an 
inquest,  to  make  at  once  a  report  of  the  circumstances  to  the 
coroner.  For  such  a  report,  the  result  of  an  immediate  enquiry 
by  a  competent  medical  man^  would  in  many  cases  show  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  reason  to  doubt  that  the  death  arose  from 
natural  causes,  and  that  an  inquest  was  quite  unnecessary.  Of 
coarse  it  would  remain,  as  now,  in  the  discretion  of  the  coroner, 
whether  he  would  proceed  to  hold  an  inquisition,  but  he  would 
be  in  an  infinitely  better  position  to  judge  of  its  necessity. 

I  believe  the  two  reforms  I  have  submitted  would  do  much 
to  restore  the  office  of  coroner  to  its  proper  place  in  public 
esteem.  But  there  is  one  other  change  I  have  to  suggest, 
more  startling,  and,  I  frankly  admit,  more  questionable  than 
these;  and  that  is,  the  abolition  altogether  of  the  coroner's 
jury.  Liet  me  point  out  some  of  the  mischiefs  and  anomalies 
which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  The  coroner's  court,  at 
present,  fulfils  a  double  function.  It  not  only  inquires  into 
the  oause  of  death,  but  in  many  cases  it  initiates  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. I  may  remind  the  unprofessional  portion  of  my 
aodieBce  that  a  verdict  of  murder  or  manslaughter  by  a  coroner's^ 
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jury  justifies,  and  indeed  requires,  the  arrest  of  the  penbii 
-accused,  and  his  detention  either  in  actual  custody  or  on  ba3 
until  his  trial,  which  in  course  of  law  would  take  place  at  the 
next  assizes,  without  any  further  preliminary  proceedings ;  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  havine  the  same  effect  as  a  commit- 
ment  by  a  magistrate,  and  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  by  a  grsnd 
jury.  JBut,  notwithstanding  that  proceedings  are  pendmg  in 
the  coroner's  court,  or  even  that  an  incriminating  verdict  hw 
been  found  there,  the  accused  person  is  none  the  less  taken 
4}efore  a  magistrate,  that  the  facts  may  be  inquired  into,  and 
the  case  dedt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  an  entirdy 
independent  investigation  takes  place,  resulting  either  in  the 
commitment  for  trial  or  discharge  of  the  accused  person.  If 
jhe  be  discharged  as  bein^  entirdy  free  from  blame,  which  not 
unfrequently  happens  where  a  coroner's  jury  have  found  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter,  he  must  all  the  same  remain  a  prisoner 
until  the  next  assizes,  or  under  bail  to  appear  then  and  take 
his  trial,  although  it  is  practically  speakmg  a  certainty  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  never  will  be  tried.  If  the  magis- 
trate commits,  and  the  grand  jury  finds  a  true  bill,  it  is  on  this 
indictment  he  is  tried ;  and  if  acquitted,  no  evidence  is  offered 
on  the  coroner's  inquisition.  If,  too,  though  the  magistrate 
•commit,  the  grand  jury  should  find  no  bill,  it  has  become  the 
regular  routine  for  the  prosecution  to  offer  no  evidence  on  the 
coroner's  inquisition,  and,  in  effect,  to  accept  the  counter  de- 
termination of  the  grand  jury  as  overruling  it.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  though,  in  theory,  and,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  times  in 
practice,  the  trial  of  the  accused  resulted,  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
from  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury,  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
It  follows  now  only  upon  quite  independent  proceedings,  pur- 
suing entirely  the  same  course  as  criminal  proceedings  do  in 
cases  not  coming  within  the  cognisance  of  the  coroner's  court. 
Surely  you  have  here  both  anomaly  and  practical  mischief. 
You  have  two  separate  tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  man  is  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  fulfilling  their  functions 
at  the  same  time,  but  quite  independently  of  one  another,  and 
arriving,  it  may  be,  at  conflicting  conclusions.  And  more  than 
this,  you  practically  disregard  altogether  the  finding  of  one  of 
them ;  and  though  a  coroner's  jury  have  found  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder,  you  do  not,  in  practice,  by  reason  merely  of  that 
finding,  put  the  prisoner  in  reality  on  his  trial,  though  you  still 
go  through  the  farce  of  pretending  to  do  so.  Few  surely  can 
^oubt  that  either  the  finoing  of  the  coroner's  jury  should  cease 
to  be  sufficient  warrant  for  putting  a  man  on  his  trial,  or  that, 
:if  it  remains  so,  the  second  investigation  before  the  magistrate^ 
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and  the  inquest  bj  the  grand  jurj  should  no  longer  take  place 
in  cases  where  the  coroner's  inquisition  has  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  '  i^DillT.'  And  if  this  double  proceeding  is  no  longer  to  be 
|wniiittea«  fewer  stilly  I  should  tmnk,  can  doubt  that  the  ordi- 
nary tribunal  which  has  been  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  is  sufficient  prtmd  facie  evidence  of 
goilt  is  the  better  fitted  of  the  two  to  discharge  this  duty.  To 
aaj  nothing  of  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  magistrates,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  before  the  coroner's  court  the  ac- 
cused person  is  frequently  unable  to  be  present,  being  already 
in  custody  under  a  magistrate's  warrant,  and  he  is  thus  unable 
to  sorest  to  his  advocate,  if  he  have  one,  or  himself  to  put  to 
the  witnesses  the  questions  which  may  be  absolutely  essential 
&r  fiurly  weighing  his  acts,  and  judging  of  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence oi  his  conduct. 

When  we  look  to  the  origin  of  the  coroner's  jury,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  find  any  reason  for  its  retention.  It  was  originally 
summoned,  and,  indeed,  in  strictness  I  believe  still  should  be, 
firam  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place  were  the  death 
•oecorred*  And  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  jury,  as  neighbours  who  were  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
them,  the  facts  relating  to  the  death.  Indeed,  it  is  still  laid 
down  in  Sir  John  Jervis's  work  on  Coroners,  that, '  after  each 
iritness  has  been  examined,  the  coroner  inquires  of  the  jury 
irbether  they  wish  any  other  questions  to  be  put.'  *  This,'  he 
nys,  ^is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  justice,  because 
the  jnry,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  most  probably 
acquainted  partially  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
whereas  the  coroner  must  in  most  cases  know  nothing  except 
from  the  evidence.'  However  this  may  have  been  in  olden 
times,  in  the  present  day  the  chances  are  enormous,  certainly 
in  towns,  probably  even  in  country  districts,  that  the  jury  will 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  at  alL  But  even  if  they  did,  I 
should  think  we  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion,  now-a-days, 
that  such  partial  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  as  may 
be  picked  up  from  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  neighbourhood  is  more 
likely  to  mislead  than  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  and 
is  slx>nt  the  worst  possible  preparation  to  fit  a  juryman  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  functions  in  the  jury-box. 

I  own,  then,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has 
oome  when  we  may  well  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  coroner's 
jnry  altogether,  if  the  death  be  a  natural  one,  or  be  innocently 
caused,  tois  could  as  well  be  determined  by  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate as  by  a  jury ;  and  it  is  to  such  a  person,  as  I  have  said, 
that  you  ought  to  entrust  the  office  of  coroner.    And  if  on 
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investigatioii  it  turned  out  that  there  was  ground  for  criminal 
proceedings,  he  should  conduct  the  investigation  in  the  ordinary^ 
way,  and  at  its  close  once  for  all  commit  the  accused  person  for 
trial.  You  would  thus  get  rid  of  all  the  evils  of  a  double 
investigation,  and  there  would  be  this  incidental  advantage,, 
that  throughout  the  counties  you  would  have  a  coroner,  with 
the  qualifications  and  powers  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  con* 
ducting  the  preliminary  investigation  in  all  cases  where  death 
has  resulted  from  a  crime. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  scheme,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
jury  would  render  the  investigation  less  public,  and  that  the 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  might  thus  either  be  burked 
altogether,  or  be  less  thorough  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Certainly,  if  well  founded,  this  objection  would  be  a 
formidable  one.  And  I  fully  admit  that  there  was  a  time  when 
the  coroner's  jury  had  afforded  to  the  public  a  much-needed 
protection.  But,  in  the  present  day,  I  cannot  think  the  objec- 
tion has  any  substantial  foundation.  The  press  is  now  our  real 
protection  against  such  an  abuse.  So  long  as  our  courts  are 
open,  reporters  as  assiduous  and  eager,  and  newspaper  editora 
as  ready  to  open  their  columns  to  complaints  as  they  are  at 
present,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  fear  on  this  score* 
Indeed,  I  may  well  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the 
magistrates'  courts  goes  far  to  disprove  the  validity  of  such  an 
objection. 

Since  I  prepared  this  portion  of  my  address,  I  have  read  in 
the  Times  two  interesting  articles  on  coroners  and  coroners* 
juries,  in  which  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  writer  has,  in  several 
respects,  and  especially  as  regards  the  abolition  of  the  coroners*" 
jury,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself. 

I  have  been  able  only  to  sketch  in  outline  the  changes  I 
desire  to  see,  but  I  dare  not  linger  longer  on  this  part  of  my^ 
subject. 

I  pass  now,  by  no  abrupt  transition,  to  another  subject  which 
appears  to  me  of  the  highest  importance.  We  have  been  con- 
sidering the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain 
class  of  crimes,  and  the  steps  which  are  designed  to  ensure  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  consider 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken,, 
and  what  guarantee  we  have  that  the  law  will  be  vindicated. 
We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we  have  no  such  guarantee,  and 
that  there  is  no  one  on  whom  by  our  law  this  duty  devolves. 
We  have  made  laws,  the  only  value  and  efficacy  of  which 
depends  on  the  knowledge  that  they  will  assuredly  be  enforced^ 
and  we  have  cast  on  no  one  the  duty  of  enforcing  them ;  we- 
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iMTe  done  nothing  to  ensure  them  being  put  into  operation. 

ThiB  18  sorely  a  result  which  ought  to  startle  us.     And  so 

indeed  it  would^  were  it  not  that  fortunately  (as  of);en  happens 

with  us)  a  praotice  has  grown  up  which^  clumsy  and  insufficient 

SB  it  is^  mitigates,  though  it  far  from  removes,  the  evil  and 

zeproaoh.     Let  a  crime  be  committed  which  leads  to  the  inter- 

Tention  of  the  police,  and  they  become  at  once  in  some  sense 

the  prosecutors.     They  arrest  the  offender,  they  bring  him 

before  the  magistrates,  they  collect  the  evidence ;  and  in  many 

places,  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  they  actually  conduct  the 

proeecution.     They  do  this,  too,  in  the  public  interest,  not 

imfireqaently  without  the  desire,  and  sometimes  even  against 

tiie  wSl^  of  the  person  immediately  wronged.     But  let  the 

oflbnder  be,  not  a  wretched  pickpocket,  who  filches  a  few 

ddlfings  or  pounds,  but  a  commercial  man,  who  by  an  act  of 

dishanesty  or  fraud  as  direct  or  daring,  has  misappropriated  as 

onny  thousands,  then,  unless  the  vengeance  and  indignation  of 

Ae  party  wronged  induces  him  to  pursue  to  punishment,  the 

ofl^der  is  likely  to  go  scot  free,  and  the  violated  law  to  remain 

unvindicated.     It  has  long  been  felt  that  this  state  of  things  is 

by  no  means  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  more  than  once 

measures  have  been  introduced  in  Parliament  with  a  view  to 

remedy  it.     They  have,  however,  always  met  with  an  oppo- 

ntion  which  has  very  speedily  extinguished  the  effort.     As 

lately  as  the  session  of  1875,  the  Queen's  Speech  promised  us 

a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  public  prosecutors,  but  unhappily 

the  promise  never  was  fulfilled. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  vital  to  keep 
well  in  view  tibe  distinction  between  the  mere  conduct  of  a  pro- 
secution and  the  obligation  to  see  that  it  is  instituted  and 
pnnued  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  With  the  mode  in  which 
prosecutions  are  conducted,  when  carried  through  in  ordinary 
coarse,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  grave  ground  to  find 
fimlt.  Theoretically,  it  is  no  doubt  anomalous  that  such  a  duty 
should  be  left  in  private  hands,  and  carried  out  by  those  who 
are  not  appointed  or  specially  qualified  for  the  purpose.  But 
I  feel  bound  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  practice 
the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  well  done,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  prosecutions  which  fail  owing  to  the  inefficient  manner 
in  which  they  are  conducted.  I  should  there  be  disposed  to 
leave  the  existing  system,  in  this  respect,  tmtouched  for  the 
pesent,  as  by  so  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition  which  has 
Mired  the  progress  of  this  reform  would  be  prevented.  When 
public  prosecutors  are  spoken  of,  it  at  once  suggests  to  many 
the  entire  abolition  of  die  present  system,  and  the  creation 
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throughout  the  country  of  an  army  of  pubUc  officials  by  ivhom 
all  prosecutions  should  be  conducted.     Whereas,  in  truth,  what 
is  in  my  view  by  far  the  most  important  duty  which  would  be 
fulfilled  by  public  prosecutors,  may  be  carried  out  without  any- 
thing of  the  kind.     What  you  want  is,  some  official  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  see  that  prosecutions  are  set  on  foot 
wherever  there  is  ground  for  them^  and  that  when  once  the 
criminal  law  has  been  put  in  motion,  it  should  pass  altogether 
out  of  the  power  of  the  party  inmiediately  aggrieved  to  permit 
it  to  be,  or  to  render  it,  abortive.     It  is  surely  hardly  necessary 
in  this  place  to  dwell  upon  the  evils  to  which  this  points.     I 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  lawyer  or  commercial 
man  in  this  hall  but  can  recall  more  than  one  case  where  there 
has  been  a  gross  violation  of  the  criminal  law,  and  yet  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  punish  the  oflender.     Pity  for  him  or  ms 
family,  or  still  oftener  the  disinclination  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad,  add  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  prosecuting  to  the 
vexation  of  the  loss,  has  staged  the  hand  of  the  victim.     The 
first  irritation  at  the  loss  suffered  is  indeed  the  only  force  which 
leads  to  a  prosecution  at  all.    And  even  if,  when  freshly  smart- 
ing from  the  fraud,  a  prosecution  be  started,  how  often  is  it 
carried  through  to  its  conclusion  ?   Again  and  again  it  has  gone 
no  farther  than  the  issuing  of  a  summons,  or  perhaps,  at  the 
most,  a  hearing  or  two  at  the  police  court.     The  friends  of  the 
accused  then  intervene,  they  approach  the  prosecutor,  and 
soothe  his  irritation  by  a  most  potent  application — the  making 
good  a  portion  of  his  loss,  and  thereupon  the  prosecution  ceases, 
and  no  more  is  heard  of  the  matter.     So  that  the  police  court 
is  being  made  more  and  more  a  debt-collecting  instrument,  by 
which  payment  is  extorted  from  the  relations  and  friends  of  a 
fraudulent  debtor,  until  the  public  interest  in  the  punishment 
of  'wrong-doing  and  the  vindication  of  the  law  drops  altogether 
out  of  sight.     And  even  if  the  prosecution  tides  over  this  early 
stage,  and  the  accused  is  committed  for  trial  to  the  assizes,  how 
often  does  it  culminate  in  the  statement  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  that  on  consideration  he  has  determined  to  offer  no 
evidence,  and  the  equally  gratifying  statement  of  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  that  if  the  case  had  gone  on,  it  would  have  been  mani- 
fest how  innocent  his  client  had  been  of  any  criminal  intention  I 
The  jury  are  then  directed  to  return  a  verdict  of '  Not  Guilty,^ 
the  prisoner  is  discharged,  and  the  whole  matter  wears  a  most 
cheering  and  satisfactory  aspect.     Yet  to  those  behind  the 
scenes,  and  accustomed  to  them,  how  solemn  the  farce !    They 
know  perfectly  well  what  has  happened.    They  know  that  most 
probably  a  crime  has  been  in  r^ty  committed,  but  that  the 
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prosecutaon  has  been  (if  I  maj  be  pardoned  a  somewhat  vulgar 
expression)  '  squared/  and  that  the  prosecutor  has  left  the  court 
with  pockets  fuller  than  when  he  entered  it  Again,  I  say,  in 
this  building  I  need  not  specify  instances,  they  have  been  too 
recent  and  too  notorious.  All  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
So  long  as  you  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
a^rieved,  it  is  only  natural;  and  those  who  cry  out  loudest 
against  such  a  proceeding  would  be  veiy  likely  the  first  to 
pursue  the  same  course.  When,  as  often  is  the  case,  the  party 
wronged  is  a  bank,  or  other  public  company,  managed  by 
Aectors^  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  hardly  like  to  face 
tiidr  shareholders  with  the  confession  of  a  loss,  the  result 
peiliaps  of  their  own  over-trustfulness,  when  they  might  avoid 
it;  and  still  more  should  be  unwilling  not  only  to  confess  that 
they  have  been  defrauded,  but  that  wey  have  rejected  an  offer 
to  make  good  the  loss  ?  Even  where  the  party  who  would 
mtmaily  be  the  prosecutor  is  not  himself  the  person  directly 
injured^  the  evil  is  not  unfelt.  We  have  passed  bankruptcy 
laws  of  singular  mildness  to  the  debtor,  but  which  are  fortified 
with  ample  provisions  designed  to  lead  to  his  punishment  if  he 
be  dishonest  Yet  frauds  against  the  bankrupt  laws  are,  we 
all  know^  as  common  as  their  punishment  is  rare.  The  trustee 
is  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and  led  to  abstain  from  pro- 
secuting by  the  same  inducements,  as  the  ordinary  creditor. 
Though  all  this  is  natural,  it  is  surely  in  the  highest  degree 
nuschievous.  Every  such  case  tends  to  render  the  criminal  law 
a  dead  letter,  to  destroy  its  power  as  a  deterrent,  and  to  en- 
courage fraud  by  the  belief  that  it  may  be  perpetrated  with 
impunity.  It  blinds  men's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  community 
have  been  wronged  as  well  as  the  individual,  and  that  they  have 
perhaps  a  greater  interest,  and  certainly  as  great  a  right  as  he 
has,  to  have  the  law  vindicated.  It  acts  prejudicially,  too,  in 
another  way.  You  cannot  keep  too  sharply  defined  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  distinction  between  a  mere  civil  wrong  affect- 
ing the  individual  only,  and  a  criminal  act.  And  when  once 
you  permit  the  criminal  law  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Tepuring  the  loss  to  the  individual  occasioned  by  a  crime,  you 
take  a  good  step  towards  obliterating  this  distinction.  And, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  you  diminish  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and 
mdnce  a  low  state  of  morality,  especially,  perhaps,  in  com- 
mercial matters.  For  there  can  be  nothing  more  disastrous 
than  that  a  crime  should  come  to  be  thought  a  light  thing, 
instead  of,  as  it  ought  to  be,  odious.  These  thoughts  must 
surely  have  been  forced  on  many  of  ns  during  the  last  few 
jears,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  this  town.     It  can  hardly* 
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I  thinks  be  a  mere  fancy  when  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have^ 
seen  a  change  for  the  worse  in  this  respect  since  I  first  came* 
to  these  assizes,  fifteen  years  ago.  Commercial  crimes  which 
were  rare  then  have  become  more  frequent,  and  not  only  so, 
but  acts  which  astound  the  community,  and  were  a  source  of 
long-continued  wonder  in  those  days,  are  now  so  common  as  to 
be  scarcely  a  nine-days',  even  hardly  a  nine  hours'  wonder 
now.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  attributing  this 
result,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  cause  to  which  I  have  been 
alluding.  And  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion, it  surely  becomes  the  interest  of  us  all  to  see  that  theso. 
causes  shoidd  cease  to  operate.  How  can  this  be  efiected? 
The  problem  does  not  seem  difficult  of  solution.  Let  a 
public  officer  of  high  standing  be  appointed  to  take  the  general 
control  and  supervision  of  all  prosecutions,  and  under  him  let  a 
sufficient  number  of  subordinate  prosecutors  be  appointed  (and 
they  would  not  need  to  be  numerous  J,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  see  that  prosecutions  were  instituted  whenever  crimes 
were  known  to  have  been  committed.  The  prosecution  of 
what  I  may  term  the  ordinary  police  crimes  would  still  be 
instituted  as  at  present;  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
public  prosecutor  to  sec  that  these,  as  well  as  those  instituted 
by  himself,  were  properly  conducted  and  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusion.  It  should  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of' 
any  private  person  to  stay  the  operation  of  the  law.  A  super- 
vision and  control  such  as  I  have  suggested  would  do  much  to 
ensure  the  efficient  conduct  of  prosecutions  by  those  in  whose 
hands  they  now  are,  and  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  of  an  unusual 
character,  their  action  might  either  be  supplemented  by  that  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  or  he  might  take  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution  out  of  their  hands  altogether.  I  can  do  no  more 
on  this  occasion  than  hint  at  the  remedy  roughly,  but  the 
details  would,  I  think,  be  found  to  involve  no  insuperable 
difficulty,  and  if  the  end  to  be  gained  approximate  in  impor- 
tance to  my  estimate,  the  trouble  which  might  be  involved  in 
working  them  out  would  be  amply  repaid. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  reforms  of  the  municipal 
law  that  but  little  time  remains  to  say  anything  on  the  other 
great  subject  which  falls  within  the  province  of  this  depart- 
ment— International  Law.  If,  then,  my  remarks  upon  it  be 
but  few,  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  my  sense  of  its 
importance. 

During  the  past  year  two  questions  falling  within  this 
branch  of  the  law  have  attracted  public  attention.  The  one, 
regarding  our  duty  in  respect  of  fugitive  slaves  taking  refu^ 
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^n  British  vessels ;  the  other,  having  reference  to  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  which  exist  in  respect  of  fugitive  criminals. 
On  the  first  of  these  we  have  obtained  the  report  of  a  Com- 
missiou^  containing  elaborate  expositions  of  the  law  by  eminent 
lawyers.     But  whatever  it  may  have  achieved  in  guiding  our 
fataie  conduct  as  to  the  treatment  of  fugitive  slaves,  it  cannot, 
nnhapply,  be  said  to  have  done  much  to  settle  any  questions 
of  international  law,  or  to  dissipate  the  doubts  surrounding 
tiiem.     The  basis  of  law  from  which  the  practical  conclusions 
are  to  be  derived  is  by  no  means  agreed  upon ;  views  diametri- 
cally opposite  being  taken  by  eminent  lawyers  on  the  funda- 
mental question  how  far  a  public  ship  in  foreign  waters  is 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction.     I  cannot  help  saying  that, 
seeing  how  extremely  divergent  are  the  views  taken,  not  only 
by  lawyers  in  this  country,  but  by  foreign  international  jurists 
WO5  on   the  point,   and  how  grave  the  inconveniences  are 
to  which  this  difference  of  view  is  likely  some  day  or  other, 
and  perhaps  before  long,  to  give  rise,  it  would  be  extremely 
denrable  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  some  common 
Mreement  on  the  point — an  agreement  which  might  be  most 
difficult  when  a  particular  case  has  arisen,  but  which  I  should 
think  would  be  far  from  impossible  now. 

Questions  respecting  the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals 
have  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the  controversy  which 
has  recently  arisen  between  this  country  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  As  I  see  that  one  of  the  special  subjects  for 
fiscnssion  by  this  Congress  is  to  be,  *  What  are  the  limitations 
within  which  extradition  should  be  recognised  as  an  interna- 
tional duty  ? '  I  do  not  propose  now  to  anticipate  that  discus- 
don.  But  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  shortly  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  controversy  which  has  arisen,  and  to  one  or 
two  practical  considerations  which  it  suggests  to  us.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  here  as  a  politician 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  during  this  controversy. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  you  that  whatever  be  the 
duties  and  rights  of  extradition  arising  from  international 
law,  the  rights  and  obligations  as  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  now  governed  by  what  is 
^Ued  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  which  was  entered  into  in  1842. 
J8y  that  treaty  each  of  the  contracting  parties  bound  itself  to 
ddiver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged  with 
certain  specified  crimes,  should  seek  an  asylum  or  be  found 
within  the  territories  of  the  other.  Under  this  arrangement 
€ach  country  has  surrendered  to  the  other  on  demand  many 
fiigitive    criminals.       In    the    present    year,    however,    the 
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American  Goverament  having  obtained  the  extradition  of  a 
man  named  Lawrence  for  a  treaty  offence,  it  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  British  Government  that  there  was  included 
in  the  indictment  against  him  the  charge  of  a  crime  for 
which  his  extradition  had  not  been  obtained.  They  there- 
fore insisted  that  the  American  Government  had  no  right  to 
try  a  criminal  whose  extradition  had  been  obtained  for  any 
offence  except  that  in  respect  of  which  he  had  been  delivered 
up.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  if  his 
extradition  had  been  obtained  in  a  legitimate  manner,  it  was 
perfectly  competent  for  them  to  put  him  on  his  trial  for  any 
other  offence.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  relating 
to  extradition  which  became  law  in  1870,  and  which  no  doubt 
embodies  the  only  power  which  the  British  Government  now 
possesses  to  give  effect  to  the  Ashburtou  Treaty.  That  Act 
provides  that  a  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  a 
Foreign  State  unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that 
State,  or  by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  criminal  shall  not^ 
until  he  has  been  restored,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning, 
to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be  detained  or  tried  in  that 
Foreign  State  for  any  offence  conmiitted  prior  to  his  surrender, 
other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts  on  which 
the  surrender  is  grounded.  By  toat  Act,  too,  all  the  statutes 
which  enabled  the  English  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
Ashburton  Treaty  are  repealed.  And  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  there  is  no  law  in  America  which  prohibits 
the  trial  of  the  criminal  for  offences  other  than  the  extraditioH 
one  it  would  follow  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  arrrangement 
that  he  should  not  be  so  tried,  if  the  repeal  of  the  former 
statutes  be  absolute  there  is  no  longer  any  power  in  this  coun- 
try to  surrender  fugitive  criminals  to  the  American  authorities. 
Section  27  of  the  Act  of  1870,  however,  provides  that  that  Act, 
with  the  exception  of  anything  contained  in  it  inconsistent  with 
the  treaties  referred  to  in  the  Acts  so  repealed^  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  Foreign  States  with  whom  those  treaties  are  made,  as 
if  an  Order  in  Council  had  been  made,  under  the  Act,  applying 
it  to  them.  And  it  is  contended  that  the  effect  of  this  section 
(worded  it  must  be  confessed  even  more  inaptly  for  its  purpose 
than  most  Acts  of  Parliament)  is  to  leave  the  rights  and  duties 
imder  the  Ashburton  Treaty  just  as  they  were,  merely  substi- 
tuting the  machinery  of  the  Act  of  1870  in  carrying  out  those 
duties  for  the  machinery  provided  by  the  former  Acts.  On 
the  whole,  I  own  I  think  this  view  the  sound  one.     Of  cours^> 
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no  British  legislation  could  affect  treaty  rights.     And  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  conclusion  that  by  destroying  the  power  of  the 
British  authorities  to  act  upon  die  treaty,  Parliainent  had  by 
a  side  wind  and  without  notice  to  America,  in  effect  abrogated 
iL     But  seeing  that  so  high  an  authority  as   Mr.   Justice 
ISackbum  doubts  whether  uie  statute  admits  of  this  construe- 
tkm,  it  seems  .dear  that  doubts  should  be  set  at  rest  by 
Iqpslation.     Setting  aside,  however,  altogether  the  statute  of 
1870,  it  is  contended  by  our  Government  that,  on  the  true 
oonstruction  of  the  treaty  itself,  the  person  surrendered  can 
only  properly  be  tried  for  the  offence  for  which  his  surrender 
was  required,  and  that  to  act  otherwise  is  a  violation  of  the 
treaty.     Had  this  view  been  insisted  upon  from  the  first,  there 
18  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  though  much, 
too,  may  be  said  the  other  way.    But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  view  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  consistently  taken  by 
our  authorities.     One  criminal  at  least  has  been  tried  here  for 
oA^  offences  than  those  which  occasioned  his  extradition, 
dioogh  it  is  true   it  was   not  a   Government   prosecution. 
And  there  can  be  no  better  indication  of  the  view  taken  by  our 
Foreign  0£Sce  than  the  evidence  given  by  Lord  Hammond, 
who  was  for  so  many  years  Under  Secretary  of  State,  before 
the  Committee  of  1868,  whose  report  led  to  ihe  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870.     He  stated  that  in  this  country  we  admit  that  if 
a  man  is  bond  fide  tried  for  the  offence  for  which  he  is  given 
up,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  being  subsequently  tried  for 
another  offence,  whether  antecedently  committed  or  not     And 
he  said,  further,  that  in  one  case  the  very  question,  whether  he 
could  be  so  tried,  having  been  referred  to  the  law  oflScers,  it 
was  hdd  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  dispute  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  try  the  person  surrendered,  for  such  other 
offence.     Add  to  this,  that  two  Secretaries  of  State  have^  in 
public  despatches  taken  practically  the  same  view,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  American  position,  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  saying  that  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  we  can  insist 
that  offenders  shall  be  tried  for  the  extradition  offence  only,  is 
certainly  a  strong  one.    I  purposely  abstain  on  the  present  oc- 
casion from  expressing  any  decided  opinion  of  my  own  on  the 
point.     The  result  of  this  difference  with  the  United  States 
has  been  unfortunate.     The  extradition  arrangements  between 
the  two  countries  are  at  an  end.     And  the  treaty  is  for  the 
present  a  dead  letter.     This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  to  no  portion  of  it  more  than  this  town. 
With  your  daUy  ferry  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  dishonest  members  of  your  community 
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can  there  find  a  secore  asylmn.  And  it  is  obviously  important 
that  with  the  least  possible  delay  matters  should  be  restored  to 
a  satisfactory  position.  We  are  led,  then,  to  the  question,  is 
it  desirable  that  we  should  insist  that  criminals  should  be  tried 
only  for  the  extradition  offence?  The  reason  which  induoda 
us  to  do  so  is  no  doubt  creditable.  We  are  justly  jealous  of  our 
right  and  duty  to  afford  an  asylum  to  political  offenders,  and 
entertain  a  natural  objection  to  the  possibility  of  a  fugitive  sur- 
rendered by  us  being  tried  for  any  political  offence  previously 
committed.  But  I  tnink  we  might,  without  any  fear  of  endan- 
gering the  rights  of  ][>olitical  asylum,  sanction  the  trial  of  the 
surrendered  person  for  offences  other  than  that  which  led  to  hia 
surrender.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  specifies 
only  the  offences  of  murder,  attempted  murder,  piracy,  araon^ 
robbery,  forgery,  and  uttering  forged  documents.  And  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  not  permit  the  trial  of  the  accused  per- 
son, at  all  events  for  any  of  the  treaty  crimes.  Of  course  it 
may  be  said  that  these  other  charges  might  be  used  as  a  pre- 
tence for  punishing  political  offences.  But  in  answer  to  this^ 
three  things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  that  by  consenting 
to  surrender  at  all,  you  do  manifest  a  confidence  in  the  due 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  country  to  whidi 
you  deliver  up  the  offender,  and  that  it  is  only  an  extension  of 
that  confidence  to  trust  to  their  dealing  fairly  with  the  trial  of 
other  offences.  Second,  the  extradition  could  only  take  place 
upon  proof  of  the  commission  of  some  grave  non-political 
crime,  so  that  the  difficulty  we  are  considering  would  only 
arise  in  the  rare  case  where  a  person  who  had  committed  such 
a  crime  was  also  a  political  offender.  And  this  is  not  the  stuff 
out  of  which  patriots  and  politicians  are  usually  made.  Thirds 
the  Americans  themselves  entertain  similar  feelings  to  our  own 
ivith  respect  to  the  protection  of  political  offenders,  and  are  not 
likely,  1  believe,  in  practice  to  outrage  this  sentiment. 

Whatever  be  the  true  construction  of  the  existing  treaty,  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that,  if  it  can  be  done  without 
danger,  it  would  be  desirable  to  permit  the  trial  for  any  of  the 
extradition  offences  of  a  person  surrendered  for  one  of  them, 
without  the  necessity  of  nirther  proceedings. 

As  our  extradition  relations  with  America  are  about  to 
undergo  revision,  and  some  modification  of  the  treaty  seems 
probable,  it  would  be  well  to  extend  the  list  of  crimes  for  which 
extradition  may  be  required.  I  quite  admit  that  extradition 
arrangements  should  be  confined  to  grave  crimes,  but  there  are 
many  offences  of  a  very  serious  character  which  are  excluded 
from  the  present  treaty.    Begret  has  more  than  once  been  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Henry — and  I  could  cite  no  better 
authority  on  such  a  point — that  there  is  no  power  to  deliver  up 
to  America,  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  a  person  guilty  of  man- 
slaii^hter,  howeyer  aggravated  its  character.    It  has,  unhappily, 
not  been  very  rare  for  American  vessels  to  arrive  in  our  ports 
on  board  of  which  this  offence,  as  well  as  more  serious  cases 
of  wounding,  have  occurred ;  and  I  daresay  the  same  thing  has 
bappened  with  English  vessels  arriving  at  American  ports. 
And  yet  no  steps  could  be  taken  to  punish  the  delinquents  for 
want  of  any  treaty  arrangements  between  the  two  countries  which 
touched  tbese  offences,  and  they  have  subsequently  enjoyed 
abaolnte  immunity.     So  that  it  really  comes  practically  to  this, 
that  against  a  large  class  of  crimes  committed  on  board  English 
or  American  ships,  when  on  the  high  seas,  the  law  affords  the 
uufiiriunate  crew  no  protection  whatever.    Attention  was  called 
to  this  evil,  as  long  ago  as  1859,  by  your  townsman,  Mr.  Henry 
Blight,  and  steps  were  in  consequence  taken  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Houghton,  which  led  to  the  preparation  of 
a  draft  convention  between  Sir  George  C.  Lewis  and  the  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Dallas,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  civil 
irar  broke  out  in  America,  and  since  then  the  matter  has 
slumbered.     The  present  time  seems  most  opportune  for  re- 
viving it.     And  I  think  it  well  deserves  consideration  whether 
a  remedy  more  complete  than  extradition  should  not  be  resorted 
to  in  these  cases,  as  that  must,  from  the  difficulty  of  furnishing 
the  requisite  evidence,  be  at  best  inefficient     Each  coimtry 
might,  perhaps,  entrust  the  punishment  of  extradition  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas  to  the  Courts  of  the  other  when 
the  vessel  on  which  they  were  committed  arrives  in  one  of  its 
ports.     And  any  possible  abuse  would  be  sufficiently  guarded 
against  if  such  a  trial  could  only  take  place  at  the  request  of 
the  Minister  or  Consul  of  the  State  to  which  the  vessel  belonged. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  question  pending  between  the  two 
countries  may  ere  long  be  happily  set  at  rest,  and  that  the  con- 
troversy may  result  in  a  settlement  on  some  broader  basis,  and 
with  more  extended  and  beneficial  provisions  than  before,  for 
it  is  to  our  common  interest  that  crime  should  not  go  un- 
pmiished,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  criminal  law  should  be 
as  extensive  in  its  domain  as  the  possibility  of  its  violation. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  my  address  has  been 
hardly  befitting  the  dignity  of  my  position  on  this  occasion; 
that,  as  President  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  I  ought 
to  have  soared  into  higher  regions,  been  more  scientific,  and  less 
practical  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  depart- 
ment in  terms  concerns  itself  with  the  amendment  of  the  law> 
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and  that  the  object  of  this  Association  is,  if  I  understand  it 
aright,  eminenUy^  practicaL  And  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ia 
no  oranch  of  Social  Science  where  its  services  are  more  needed^ 
and  where  it  is  calculated  to  effect  more  good,  than  in  that 
which  deab  with  the  defects  of  our  law  and  the  direction  which 
its  amendment  should  take.  It  has,  I  know,  often  been 
thought  strange  that,  with  so  many  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  uttle  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  remoyinff  eyils 
which  all  intelligent  members  of  the  profession  are  conscious  of 
and  deplore.  But  those  who  may  be  apt  to  blame  us  for  our 
inaction  and  want  of  public  spirit  are  very  little  aware  of  what 
the  attempt  of  a  private  member  to  carry  even  the  simplest  and 
most  modest  measure  of  reform  involves.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  Bill  has  been  introduced  which  commends  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  almost  the  whole  House,  it  is  open  to  a  single  member 
to  put  down  notice  of  opposition  to  the  Bill :  when  this  has 
been  done  it  cannot  be  proceeded  with  after  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  the  member  in  charge  of  the  Bill  must 
remain  in  the  House  wearily  waiting,  on  the  chance  that  ere 
that  hour  arrives  his  turn  may  come,  and  the  Bill  be  pro* 
ceeded  with.  But  he  waits  most  likely  in  vain,  the  miaeic 
hour  arrives  before  the  Bill  is  reached,  and  there  is  nothing  lor 
it  but  to  put  it  down  on  the  order  book  for  a  subsequent 
evening  and  repeat  the  same  process  again.  And  he  may 
have  to  repeat  this  process  many  a  night  ere  this  Bill  is  safely 
read  a  second  time.  Even  when  this  has  been  done  ana  its 
principle  affirmed,  he  is  still  far  from  smooth  water.  There 
remain  two,  or  probably  three  stages,  at  which  the  same  tactics 
of  opposition  may  be  adopted,  and  the  same  weary  watching 
be  required.  All  this  obstruction,  too,  may  be  effected  by  a 
single  stupid  or  obstinate  member ;  and  as  I  mention  no  names, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  there  are  a  few 
members  who  combine  both  these  qualities.  He  must  be  a 
man  of  almost  superhuman  perseverance  who,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  carries  his  Bill,  and  not  unfrequently,  after  all  his  display 
of  patience  and  perseverance,  the  member  fails  of  his  object  at 
the  last  moment  The  result  is,  that  it  is  to  the  Govemmenir 
that  we  must  look  to  introduce  measures  of  law  reform  if  they 
are  to  pass  into  law,  and  this  is  not  a  very  hopeful  prospect. 
Law  reforms,  as  a  rule,  excite  but  little  public  interest ;  there  is 
little  credit  or  glory  to  be  gained  by  passing  them.  With  the- 
Ministry,  as  with  other  people,  the  supply  is  apt  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  demand.  Those  measures  are  pressed  forward 
for  which  there  is  some  public  cry,  or  which  it  is  thought  wilB 
gain  some  public  applause.     And  thus  more  modest,  but  often 
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more  useful^  reforms  are  thrust  aside  into  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, postponed,  and  often  at  last  abandoned,  for  the  sake  of 
measores  which  seem  to  afford  ^and  it  is  often  little  more  than 
seeoiing)  some  immediate  pubhc  benefit.  For  this  I  see  no 
remedy — ^in  the  absence  of  a  complete  reform  of  the  proceedings 
of  ^e  House,  of  which  there  seems  no  hope  at  present — ^but  to 
excite,  if  it  may  be,  public  interest  in  the  cause  of  law  reform ; 
to  make  it  cease  to  be  at  all  a  lawyers'  question,  and  to  create 
a  demand  which  the  Ministry  of  the  day  shall  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  supply.  If,  for  example,  in  'diis  great  commercial 
centre,  men  came  to  feel  that  it  would  be  a  ^eat  boon  to  have 
our  law  simply  and  intelligibly  expressed  m  a  code,  and  set 
themselves  to  work  in  earnest  to  demand  it,  believe  me,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  their  object  was  attained. 

Wliat  this  Afi^ciation  seeks  to  do,  then,  is  to  impress  upon 
joa  the  importance  of  such  matters,  and  to  induce  you  to  bestir 
ymirBelyes  about  them.  You  may  thus  give  an  impulse  to 
public  opinion  of  the  most  beneficial  character,  and  create  a 
Kvoe  which  will  effectually  carry  through  long-needed  but  long- 
neglected  reforms.  If  in  any  degree  this  result  should  follow 
from  this  meeting,  it  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain,  and 
fatme  Presidents,  filling  more  worthily  the  position  which  I 
occupy  to-day,  may  have  not,  as  I  have  done,  to  lament  almost 
despairingly  liie  hopeless  aspect  of  law  reform,  but  to  cele- 
bnte  triumphs  achieved,  and  rejoice  over  benefits  won,  which 
shall  add  to  the  security  of  life  and  person,  property  and 
diaracter,  and  increase  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the. 
nation. 
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TXriTH  Education  for  a  topic^  and  with  such  an  audience, 
YY  the  wish  unavoidably  arises  to  touch  on  a  wide  Yaiietf 
of  matters  in  which  English  parents  of  the  several  classes  are 
deeply  interested.  But  as  all  cannot  be  said  about  everything  in 
some  fifty  minutes^  during  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  claiming 

Jour  attention,  I  must  resist  the  ambition  to  be  comprehensive^ 
shall  confine  myself  to  two  topics  out  of  this  vast  field*  I  shaDi 
omit  altogether  the  middle  and  upper  schools.  I  exclude  these 
two  departments.  Hot  because  they  are  of  less  moment,  but 
because  they  are  so  important  that  either  of  them  might  alone 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  allotted  me.  There  is,  perhaps^ 
no  institution  in  our  country  which  calls  more  urgently  for  the 
hand  of  the  reformer  than  our  middle  schools.  I  can  only  echo 
the  lament  of  Dr.  Abbott,  who  told  us  at  our  Congress  at 
Brighton  last  year  that  *  middle-class  education  was  very  bad, 
and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  getting  better.*  The 
number  of  these  boarding-schools  of  private  adventure  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  country  is  very  great.  They  are  the 
speculation  of  men  or  women  without  culture,  without  eleva- 
tion of  character,  often  without  manners — men  who  have  under- 
taken to  teach  without  having  learned  anything.  These  schools 
are  not  only  without  educative  capacity  themselves,  but  in  their 
vast  numbers  and  their  frequent  prosperity  they  give  mournful 
evidence  of  the  absence  in  the  classes  which  patronise  them 
of  the  very  humblest  idea  of  education.  I  cannot  help  con- 
trasting with  this  unsound  system,  or  no-system,  the  elaborately- 
constructed  graduation  of  middle  schools  to  be  found  in  Pro- 
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teBtant  Qermany.  In  North  Germany  there  range  betweea 
the  grammar  school  (gymnasium)  at  one  end  of  the  social  scale^ 
ud  the  elementaiy  village  school  at  the  other^  no  less  than 
seven  grades  of  middle  class  or  commercial  schooL 

There  is,  first,  the  combination  of  the  grammar  school  with 
the  B^lschule ;  then  the  combined  Progynmazium  and  Beal- 
Bchule ;  then  the  Bealschule  pore  and  simple,  of  the  first  class ; 
the  Realschule  of  the  second  class ;  the  Hohere  Biirgerschule ; 
the  middle  school ;  and,  in  places,  the  technical  school,  called 
Frovinzial  Gewerb-schule.  Under  this  system  a  sound  middle 
or  commercial  education  in  a  day  or  boarding-school,  at  a 
moderate  figure,  under  trained  and  responsible  teachers,  is 
faiought  within  the  reach  of  every  middle-class  family  in  North 
Germany. 

The  wretched  destitution  of  all  intellectual  nourishment  in 
which  the  middle  classes  of  England  grow  up ;  the  absence  in 
middle-class  homes  of  all  intelligent  interests ;  the  incapacity 
for  ideas  which  characterises  &em;  the  outer  darkness  in 
which  their  self^omplacent  existence  is  passed,  while  the 
inezhaustible  riches  of  the  several  worlds  of  science,  of  lite-* 
latnxe,  poetry,  and  art  are  unopened  to  them,  is  a  modem 
phenomenon  which  has  now  attained  the  proportions  of  a 
sodal  blot.  The  diffusion  of  wealth,  which  has  largely  ex- 
tended the  numbers  of  the  middle  classes,  has  made  the  absence 
of  refinement  more  obtrusive  by  contrast.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  not  the  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  schools. 
It  is  Ae  cause  of  their  badness.  The  schools  will  not  be 
improved  while  the  homes  remain  what  they  are. 

This  class  of  topic,  and  others  of  equal  urgency,  I  pass  by. 

Two  educational  measures  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  in  the  course  of  the  present  year — Lord 
Sandon's  Education  Bill,  which  has  become  law,  and  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Bills,  which  have  been  withdrawn, 
but  with  the  engagement  to  reproduce  them  next  session. 

I  shall  briefly  review  the  position  of  elementary  education 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  then  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  Universities,  as  trustees  and  administrators  of  a  national 
endowment  fund. 

The  attempt  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  working 
of  our  system  of  elementary  schooling  is  rendered  peculiarly 
difficult  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  exists  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject.  Figures,  indeed,  are  indisputable,  and  the 
Department  in  Whitehall  furnishes  us,  in  its  annual  Blue-book, 
wiu  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  respect.  But  the  facts 
<tf  registration,  attendance,  and  passing  certain  standards  of 
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examination,  which  are  all  that  a  department  of  the  publkii 
service  can  check  or  ascertain,  go  but  a  little  way  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Social  Science.  What  is  of  importance  to 
arrive  at  is,  to  know  if  our  elementary  school  system  is  really 
a  humanising  and  civilising  agency  for  the  class  which  uses  it  ? 
Is  any  other  system  proposed  which  would  be  better? — and  if 
so,  is  such  system  possible?  Is  the  denominational  agency 
which  we  employ  desirable  in  itself,  or  only  an  unavoidable 
evil  ?    Would  more  Government  control  be  desirable  ? 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  offer  any  remarks 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  examined  on  every  side  by  men 
who  are  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  worlang  of 
the  schools  than  I  can  profess  to  be.  One  advantage  you  will 
get  from  an  expression  of  opinion  by  me  in  this  Congress^ 
that  any  error  into  which  I  may  have  fallen  can  be  challenged 
and  corrected  on  the  spot  by  other  members  who  have  better 
opportunities  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

The  quarter  towarck  which  we  should  most  naturally  look 
for  enlightenment  on  a  subject  of  complicated  national  interest 
is  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Sandon's  Bill 
was  the  occasion  of  the  keenest  Parliamentary  struggle  of  the 
session.  The  debate  in  committee,  protracted  over  many 
nights,  possessed  an  extraordinary  interest,  not  only  for  the 
combatants  but  for  the  spectators.  But  the  interest  was 
political,  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  schools  was  forgotten  amid 
the  pressure  of  considerations  of  greater  urgency.  The 
struggle  was  one  between  two  great  voting  interests — the 
Church  interest  and  the  Nonconforming  interest.  Indeed, 
the  whole  history  of  our  school  system,  from  the  earliest  era  of 
school  building,  has  been  a  fight  between  two  political  factions^ 
an  episode  in  the  perennial  antagonism  of  Church  and  Dissent^ 
which  began  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  is  still  as  fresh 
and  vigorous  as  it  was  300  years  ago. 

In  no  other  country,  except  perhaps  Hungary,  has  primary 
education  become  the  battle-field  of  religious  party  to  the 
same  extent  to  which  it  has  in  Englana.  Every  part  of 
public  policy  was,  at  one  period  of  our  history,  judged  and 
debated  under  theological  conceptions.  We  have,  one  by  one, 
emancipated  all  other  political  and  social  interests  from  this 
foreign  medium.  But  the  organisation  of  primary  schools  is  a 
problem  of  modem  origin.  It  only  arose  within  the  present 
century,  and  was  at  first  regarded  by  politicians  as  insignifi- 
cant, and  hardly  at  all  within  their  competence.  To  this  day 
there  has  been  no  statesmanlike  treatment  of  the  subject,  which 
has  never  disengaged  itself  from  the  conflict  of  theological 
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opbiion^  as  all  our  other  great  public  Interests  have  succes- 
aTdy  done — ^trade,  commerce,  finance,  colonies,  police,  most 
branches  of  judicature,  and  every  branch  of  administration. 

Hie  problem  before  the  country  in  1839,  when  the  Privy 
Council  office  was  first  constituted,  was  how  to  get  and  maic« 
tain  schools,  how  to  provide  teachers  for  the  schools  when 
builty  and  how  to  get  uie  children  into  them.  When  this  great 
hiatus  in  our  social  institutions  was  first  brought  to  light  it 
seems  i!iatural  to  say  that  the  statesmen  of  the  day  should  have 
come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  supplying  it.  But  whatever^ 
may  be  possible  in  a  bureaucratic  country,  direct  and  thorough 
measures  are  not  possible  in  England.  No  practical  politician 
in  this  country  in  1839  would  have  proposed  what  has  actually 
been  carried  in  the  present  year  (1876),  to  impose  upon  the 
locality  the  duty  of  providing  school  accommodation  for  all  the 
children  in  it.  Even  if  such  a  proposal  had  been  made,  not 
tlie  most  powerful  minister  whom  we  have  had  since  the 
Befiirm  BiU — Sir  Robert  Peel  himself — could  have  had  any 
ehanee  of  carrying  it  through.  Though  the  compulsory  pro- 
Tision  of  schools  by  each  locality  would  have  cost  the  country 
fiff  leas  in  the  end,  yet  the  sudden  demand  upon  the  rates  for 
K>  much  simultaneous  building  was  one  which  no  Minister 
ocmld  have  ventured  to  propose.  But  the  question  of  cost 
was  not  the  principal  diflSculty  in  the  way.  When  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  enunciated  the  famous  maxim,  ^  Give  me  the 
making  of  a  people's  ballads,  and  I  will  let  who  will  make 
thdr  laws,'  it  was  under  the  conditions  of  the  17th  century. 
With  universal  sufirage  in  the  19th  century,  we  may  change 
the  form  of  the  maxim  into  ^  Give  me  the  elementary  schools, 
and  I  will  let  who  will  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.' 
So  important  was  the  political  issue  involved  that  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  while  we  should  have  been  creating 
a  sdiool  system  by  the  light  of  Social  Science  and  the  experi- 
ence of  more  advanced  countries,  we  have  spent  the  time  in  a 
fight  as  to  which  religious  body  should  have  the  doing  of  the 
work  which  we  were  agreed  was  necessary  to  be  done.  The 
Church  fought  with  the  cry  of  *  Religious  education,'  and  the 
Nonconformists  met  it  witii  their  cry  of  the  rights  of  con- 
icience.  Let  us  not  rake  up  the  embers  of  a  fire  which  has 
nearly  burnt  out.  The  Act  of  1870,  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  present  year,  though  it  is  no  settlement  of  national 
education,  has  at  any  rate  closed  the  dispute  for  the  present 
by  assigning  the  honours  of  victory  to  the  Church,  which  over 
fonr-fifths  of  England  remains  master  of  the  field.  Mr.  Forster 
may  claim  the  credit  of  having,  by  the  Act  of  1870,  consum- 
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mated  this  victory  of  the  Church  towards  which  things  have 
long  been  tending. 

S^o  event  since  the  fall  of  Cromwell  has  done  more  to  con* 
solidate  the  Established  Church  than  its  successful  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  schools.  We  have  but  to  compare 
the  language  held  about  the  Church  of  England  now  (1876^ 
with  that  which  was  common  in  1836^  to  see  how  much  its 
position  is  strengthened  in  the  last  forty  years.  And  this  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  vigour  which  the  clergy  have  put  forward 
m  the  contest  for  the  schools.  The  Church  has  by  the  Acts  of 
1870  and  1876  been  recognised  as^  what  it  has  always  claimed 
to  be,  the  instructor  of  the  nation.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  moderate  and  respectable  Church  organs  (Church  Quar^ 
terly^  July  1876,  page  546),  *The  schools  Uiroughout  die 
country  were  Church  schools,  and  were  founded  to  carry  cat 
Church  views.  Elementary  education  as  a  whole  was  a 
Church  work,  and  was  legislated  for  on  that  basis.'  There 
is  evidently  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  enforce  the  attendanoe 
of  the  population  at  the  Church  schools.  Meanwhile  the 
denominationalism  of  the  system  is  mitigated  by  the  annual 
visit  of  the  inspector,  an  officer  of  the  State  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  and  to  report  if  the  essential  parts  of  the  teaching  are  up 
to  a  certain  mark. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  describe  our  system  of  schools 
without  entering  within  the  pale  of  party  politics.  But,  such 
being  the  system,  what  Social  Science  has  to  ask  respecting  it 
is,  *  How  do  the  schools,  constituted  under  this  system,  perform 
the  function  which  a  well-ordered  society  requires  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  mass  of  the  population  ? ' 

According  \o  the  population  tables  the  number  of  chil« 
dren  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13  is,  roughly  computed^ 
5^  millions.  From  this  total  we  must  first  deduct  one-seventh, 
as  being  children  of  a  class  above  that  to  be  found  in  elementary 
schools.  And  we  must  make  a  further  deduction,  for  which  I 
cannot  find  data,  for  ill  health  and  various  impediments. 
Maldng  the  utmost  of  these  allowances,  it  would  appear  that 
about  at  least  4  millions  of  children  ought  to  be  found  under 
regular  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 

The  registers  of  inspected  schools  show  a  total  on  the  books 
of  2,744,000,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,885,000. 

On  these  figures,  if  correct,  there  appear  to  be  1,260,000" 
children  in  England  and  Wales  whose  names  are  not  even 
entered  as  scholars  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  of  4,000,000^ 
who  ought  to  be  in  regular  attendance,  not  half  are  so. 

Of    the    gross    total    of   children    between    3    and    13^* 
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903,995  are  infants  under  7  years  of  age.  From  these 
Kttle  or  nothing  can  be  expected  except  attendance,  and  their 
iStendance  is  necessarily  subject  to  many  impediments.  In 
some  countries  of  Germany  school  age  is  not  reckoned  to 
begiift  earlier  than  7,  in  most  at  6^  in  none  before  5  years. 
"W^  will  strike  the  infants  out  of  the  account,  and  look  only 
at  ^at  our  school  system  is  doing  for  the  2^  million  boys 
■nd  girls  over  7  who  should  be  acquiring  something  that  can 
be  ealled  education. 

But  we  find  on  the  registers  of  the  schools  only  1,760,000, 
lomng  thus  well  on  to  |  million  children  between  7  and 
13  unaccounted  for.  And  when  we  pass  from  the  register 
«f  names  to  the  register  of  attendance  the  discrepancy  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  is  found  to  be  still  greaier. 
Beg^Ucr  attendance,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Department 
in  Whitehall,  is  250  attendances  in  the  twelve  months.  As 
fhe  morning  and  the  afternoon  school  each  count  as  an  attend- 
snoo  250  attendances  could  be  made  in  25  weeks,  or  in 
\miS  ihe  year.  Regular  attendance,  therefore,  or  attendance 
wiiidi  satisfies  the  Department  and  earns  grant,  is  half  a  year's 
fttendance.  Out  of  2\  million  children  of  school  age  a  little 
ov^  1  million  are  maUng  250  attendances.  Of  this  number 
dne  qualified  by  attendance  to  be  presented  to  the  inspector 
only  973,583  were  so  presented.  These  973,583  children 
rqireeent  the  2^  million  children  between  the  years  of  7 
■nil  13  who  should  be  benefiting  by  a  public  system  of 
instruction.  There  remain  1,526,000  children  between  7  and 
13  in  respect  of  whom  our  school  system  is  from  various 
causes  inoperative. 

If  we  go  on  into  the  results  shown  by  the  inspectors'  exami- 
ulion  the  situation  would  appear  still  less  favourable.  For 
whereas  of  the  children  actually  presented  for  examination 
481/100,  being  over  10  years  of  age,  ought  to  have  been 
presented  in  Standardly,  at  least,  only  about  190,000  were  so 
presented,  while  the  remainder  were  presen^d  to  be  examined 
in  standards  suited  to  children  of  7,  8,  and  9. 

If  we  had  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  our  school  system 
solely  by  the  result  of  the  inspectors'  examination  we  could 
scarcely  fail  to  condemn  the  system  as  a  total  failure.  Only 
190,000  children  could  even  be  offered  for  examination  in 
Standard  IV.,  not  all  of  whom,  naturally,  passed  in  all  the  three 
parts  of  the  standard.  Standard  IV.  as  I  may  remind  you,  has 
three  parts :  1.  To  read  with  intelligence  a  few  lines  of  poetry 
teleot^  by  the  inspector.  2.  To  write  eight  lines,  slowly 
dictated,  and  to  show  copybook.    3*  Compou^  rules  of  arith- 
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metic^  money,  and  weights  and  measures.  There  are,  however^ 
considerations,  which  cannot  be  entered  on^  which  may  be 
urged  against  laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  ezaminatioii 
alone  as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school.  We  must  regard 
the  deficient  attendance  as  the  evil  with  which  we  have  in  the  first 
instance  to  grapple.  K  the  attendance  could  be  made  more  r^pi- 
lar  the  show  at  examination  would  improve  with  it  The  fact  ia^ 
that  the  schools  have  not  been  provided  or  demanded  by  the 
working  class,  they  have  been  provided  for  them.  They  were 
built  and  are  maintained  by  the  religious  bodies,  who  have 
their  own  objects  in  view  in  doing  so.  School  has  no  hold 
upon  the  population  such  as  it  has  in  Germany,  where,  though 
compulsion  is  the  law,  there  is  rarely  any  occasion  to  resort 
to  it 

We  are  engaged  in  this  country,  other  means  having  been 
found  insufficient,  in  trying  the  experiment  of  compulsion  in 
order  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance.  A  beginning  was 
made  in  1870  by  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  and  now  by  Ltord 
Sandon's  Act  compulsion  is  no  longer  confined  to  public 
schools,  but  may  be  enforced  also  for  private  schools,  provided 
they  are  open  to  inspection.  This  provision  is  the  principal^ 
if  not  the  only,  distinct  advance  towards  a  more  thorough  sys- 
tem contained  in  an  enactment  which  cost  such  exhausting  eflmt 
to  pass.  And  it  is  true  that  compulsion  is  not  made  me  law 
of  the  land — the  regulation  is  only  that  certain  local  authorities 
may  make  bye-laws — it  is  permissive  compulsion ;  and  the  same 
authority  which  makes  them  may  repeal  them,  should  they  find 
them  difficult  or  troublesome  to  enforce.  Two  families  may 
thus  be  living  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  one  of  whidi 
will  be  subject  to  fine  for  non-attendance,  while  the  other  will 
enjoy  complete  immunity.  It  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  this 
timid  advance,  that  caution  was  necessary  in  the  introduction 
of  a  power  so  novel  as  that  of  ^mpulsory  school,  and  that  no 
good  is  ever  done  by  being  too  much  in  advance  of  local  opinion. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  shirk  positive  enactment,  and  thus  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  others.  Permissive  legislation — for  which  there  are 
not  wanting  plausible  arguments — is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  resource  of  the  legislative  authority  in  cases  of  difficulty. 
With  extended  sufirage  and  the  ballot  a  member's  seat  is  held 
by  so  precarious  a  tenure  that  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  avoid 
ail  innovating  or  decisive  legislation,  which  is  always,  at  firsts 
unpopular. 

Besides  this  permissive  direct  compulsion,  which  the  local 
authorities  are  free  to  adopt,  to  continue  or  discontinue,  as  the 
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.sopporters  or  the  enemies  of  education  get  the  uppW 
<acb  locality^  Lord  Sandon's  Act  relies   on  whaC^ 

indirect   compulsion.     The   system   of   laboui>pa8seS>^l _, 

has  been  in  use  in  the  manufacturing  disfrictSj  is  now^to~TDe 
extended  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  The  labour 
certificate  is  to  be  a  certificate  either  of  proficiency  or  of  attend- 
ance. The  level  of  proficiency  will  be,  after  1880,  Standard  IV. 
of  the  Code.  The  number  of  attendances  will  be,  also  after 
1880,  250  attendances  for  four  years.  The  introduction  of  the 
labour-pass  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  supplement  and  rein- 
forcement of  the  direct  compulsion  which  we  fear  to  impose. 
It  is,  in  reality,  a  serious  retrenchment  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance, j  For,  even  in  those  districts  where  permissive  compulsion 
is  adopted,  a  child  of  10  years  of  age  who  can  produce  a  labour- 
pass  will  be  exempted  altogether  from  schooL  The  enforce- 
ment of  this  system  of  labour-passes,  which  in  mills,  workshops, 
and  mines  is  left  to  the  Government  inspector,  is  in  all  the  rest 
-of  England  deposited  with  the  local  authorities,  who,  in  the 
eoontry  parishes,  will  be  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  union. 

Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  England  than  I  am 
must  judge  if  this  complicated  and  circuitous  arrangement  is  a 
dedrable  substitute  for  the  honest  and  straightforwud  declara- 
tion that  the  law  of  England  requires  every  citizen  to  give  his 
•children  a  competent  education.  Such  a  declaration  is  em- 
bodied in  the  municipal  law  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
In  Protestant  Germany  the  obligation  is  imposed  by  law,  but 
it  pre-existed  before  it  was  imposed,  in  the  conscience  of  ihe 
people.  In  the  United  States  compulsion  is  the  law,  and  in 
some  States  the  practice  also.  The  New  England  States  have 
had  universal  education  since  1650.  But  the  city  of  New 
York  enjoys  a  peculiar  arrangement.  In  1874  a  stringent 
compulsory  Act  was  passed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a 
whole  madiinery  of  *  agents  of  truancy.'  Dr.  Kigg  informs  us 
{Spectator J  July  1,  1876)  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  enforce  on  parents  and  guardians  the 
compulsory  clauses.  This  kind  of  legislation,  tlie  passing  of 
laws  which  are  intended  to  be  shams,  is  highly  characteristic, 
and  enables  the  State  which  adopts  it  to  combine  the  credit  of 
advanced  civilisation  with  the  realities  of  barbarism. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  diflScult  to  arrive  at  the  real  feel- 
ing of  the  labouring  and  artisan  class  on  the  subject  of  compul- 
sion. Lord  Sandon  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  the  unpopularity  of 
ochool  Boards.  The  evidence  was  not  produced ;  but  we  n»y 
ask  if  the  unpopularity  which  it  established  was  an  unpopularity 
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with  the  gentry  and  the  ratepayers^  or  with  the  classes  on  which- 
the  compulsion  is  to  act  ?  The  Agricultural  Union  is  said  to 
have  made  compulsion  one  of  their  demands.  Much  stress  can- 
not be  laid  on  this  fact^  if  it  be  a  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  of  resistance  to  the  bye-law  in  some  localities,  as  at  Hud- 
dersfield.  But  on  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  if  there  had 
been  any  pronoimoed  opposition  to  a  general  law  of  compul- 
sion among  the  working  classes,  it  would  have  made  itself  heard 
before  now. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  legal  compulsion  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extreme  remedy  against  extreme  ignorance.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  ignorance  of  the  value  of  education  which 
tends  to  make  parents  indifferent  to  the  school.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  more  immediate  demands  on  the  household.  Can 
anyone,  who  knows  what  poverty  is,  wonder  that  the  best- 
disposed  parents  should  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  present  and  profit  by  the  child's  immediate 
earnings  at  the  cost  of  its  future  welfare  ?  Compulsion  is  not 
the  protection  of  the  child  against  the  parent  only,  it  is  the 
protection  of  the  parent  against  himself,  against  the  temptation 
sorelv  felt  in  the  daily  struggle  for  life  to  secure  a  momentary- 
relief  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  abiding  but  future  interests. 

We  should  also  remember,  when  we  are  dealing  with  vil- 
lage schools,  to  bring  our  conceptions  of  what  is  to  be  accepted 
as  education  down  to  a  very  humble  level.  We  must  start  from 
the  proposition  that  any  school,  however  bad,  is  an  advance 
upon  the  condition  of  neglect  or  vagrancy.  From  this  point 
of  view  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  in  a  parish  any 
school  at  all.  Nor  ought  we  to  judge  of  our  educational  pro- 
gress by  the  test  of  the  examination  of  the  individual  children. 
A  much  surer  test  is  the  goodness  of  each  school  as  a  disciplinal 
machine.  To  make  this  machine  as  perfect  as  we  can,  and  to- 
secure  that  the  children  bond  fide  pass  through  a  regular  and 
continuous  course  in  it,  should  be  the  first  object  of  our  effort, 
rather  than  the  preparing  the  children  one  by  one  for  an  annual 
examination. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  village 
school  everything  depends  upon  the  teacher.  While  any 
teacher  who  knows  his  three  B's  can  prepare  a  child  to  pass^ 
in  a  given  standard,  to  organise  a  whole  school  as  an  institution 
capable  of  forming  moral  habits  and  moulding  the  character 
and  manners,  and  refining  away  the  baser  parts  of  child  nature, 
reqidres  far  more  than  the  mere  accomplishments  of  arithmetic 
and  penmanship.  Here  I  can  but  allude — time  will  not  allow 
of  more  than  an  allusion — to  what  seems  to  me  the  chief  defect 
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in  our  system^  \vu  the  absence  of  any  adequate  training  for 
our  schoolmasters*  All  our  training  colleges  are  denomi* 
national^  and  have  for  their  object  the  sending  to  the  school  a 
teacher  who  will  promote  there  the  interests  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  ideas  of  what  it  is  to  keep  a  school  which  are 
contracted  in  these  institutions  are  miserably  mean  and 
sectarian.  To  reform  the  system  of  training  by  bringing  it 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Department  in  Whitehall,  to 
elevate  the  character  and  aims  of  the  teacher,  to  secure  him  an 
independent  and  honourable  position,  to  protect  him  against 
undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  are  ind^pen- 
sable  preliminaries  to  having  a  good  school  in  the  sense  which 
I  have  indicated.  The  Revised  Code  of  1862,  while  intending 
to  secure  thoroughness  in  the  rudimentary  part  of  instruction, 
was  a  heavy  discouragement  to  teachers;  it  chilled  their 
interest  in  their  work.  Under  the  Revised  Code  of  1862  school 
eflfort  was  held  to  b^in  and  end  with  the  3rd  standard.  It  did 
not  pay  to  prepare  higher  subjects  for  examination.  The 
maximum  grant  was  most  easily  earned  by  bringing  all  up  to 
the  3rd  standard.  Thus,  the  best  scholars,  who  formed  the  first 
^ss,  were  shut  out  from  the  examination.  Intelligence  was 
sacrificed  to  a  pass  standard.  It  was  entirely  forgotten  that 
the  attainment  of  the  3rd  standard  had  no  value  in  itself  but 
only  as  it  qualified  the  child  to  begin  to  acquire  useful  know- 
ledge. The  crushing  weight  of  this  oppressive  system  has 
been  somewhat  relieved  by  the  new  enactments  of  the  Code  of 
1875,  in  that  advanced  subjects  are  by  it  opened  to  inspection. 
But  this  can  be  only  palliative  while  the  vicious  system  still 
remains  in  force,  that  the  one  single  test  applied  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  is  an  annual  pass  examination  of  the  children  one 
by  one.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  resource  to  be 
adopted  to  bring  the  judging  authority  into  more  true  contact 
with  the  school  I  am  not  competent  to  say.  The  Department 
might  be  represented  on  the  board  of  managers  ;  it  might  have 
the  nomination  of  the  master,  and  a  veto  on  his  dismissal ;  or 
there  might  be  an  intermediate  local  centre  of  administration 
in  each  educational  district,  like  the  Regierungsschulrath,  in 
Germany.  Organisation  does  not  mean  centralisation,  of 
which  we  have  a  wholesome  dread  in  this  country.  And  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  organisation  of  the  whole  school 
system,  from  below  upwards,  is  now  greatly  needed.  For  such 
organisation,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of  placing  the  office  in  White- 
hall in  the  position  of  responsible  supervision  over  the  managers, 
it  would  be  first  requisite  that  the  Department  should  be  inde- 
pendently constituted,  with  a  Cabinet  minister  to  preside  over 
and  direct  it. 
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There  are  many  other  topics  on  which  I  should  like  to* 
insist,  but  time  warns  me  that  I  must  leave  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  I  leave  it  with  the  reminder  that  we  must  regard 
what  we  have  done  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  school  system*. 
We  have  much  leeway  to  make  up.  The  elementary  school, 
is  a  quasi-public  school ;  but  the  school  above  it,  which  should 
continue  what  it  has  begun,  does  not  exist  at  all.  What  is 
learned  in  the  village  school  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  acqui- 
sition ;  it  is  but  the  foundation  which  must  be  laid  for  tbe- 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
a  boy  or  girl  over  14,  who  may  desire  it,  to  carry  their  educa- 
tion further.  There  are  night  schools  in  a  few  places,  but  we 
have  nothing  like  the  German  further-improvement  school 
(Fortbildungsschule),  an  institution  which,  when  I  reported 
on  German  schools,  sixteen  years  ago,  was  in  its  infancy,  but 
which  has  since  largely  developed.  In  some  districts,  as  in^ 
Baden  and  Saxony,  it  has  been  earnestly  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Administration ;  a  two  years'  course  has  been  laid  out  for  the 
teaching,  and  compulsion  is  even  extended  to  it  Parochial 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  village  cricket-grounds,  these  things 
are  wholly  wanting,  and  these  are  parts  of  the  education  of  the 
people.  All  these  things  hang  together  with  the  healthy,  well- 
ventilated  home,  and  wholesome  sleeping  accommodation,  as 
the  germ  from  which  the  whole  must  spring.  How  far  are  we 
from  such  a  level  of  general  civilisation  ?  Who  is  to  provide 
all  this? 

The  zeal  on  which  the  country  has  relied  to  find  it  in  schools 
having  been  denominational  zeal,  we  must  expect  that  at  the 
point  where  the  purposes  of  the  denomination  are  satisfied  we 
shall  receive  no  further  assistance  from  that  source.  For  the 
improvement  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools,  for  organising  them 
into  a  coherent  system,  we  must  look  to  other  agencies.  De- 
nominational effort  has  now,  probably,  gone  as  far  as  it  will  go. 
What  other  social  force  is  there  existing  among  the  English 
people  which  will  now  come  into  play  to  improve  the  quality 
and  aims  of  the  school  which  denominational  zeal  has  erected  ? 

I  pass  to  the  second  topic  in  this  boundless  field  of  educa- 
tion on  which  I  propose  to  say  something,  viz.  the  Bills  for 
dealing  with  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These 
Bills  have  been  withdrawn,  but  with  a  specific  pledge  that  they 
shall  be  brought  in  again  next  session. 

A  difficulty  meets  one  at  the  outset  of  the  discussion,  in 
that  it  is  not  apparent  what  is  the  nature  of  the  reform 
designed  to  be  introduced  into  the  colleges.     The  Bill  itself 
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specified  no  particular  reform.  Two  commissions  were  to  be 
oreated,  and  very  large  powers  conferred  upon  them  of  change. 
But  there  were  no  instructions  given^  nor  any  intimation  what- 
ever of  the  purpose  for  which  these  extensive  powers  were  to 
be  used.  These  commissions^  sitting  in  the  midst  of  us^  would 
have  constituted  a  monster  force^  iminformed  by  reason^  viz. 
blind  as  the  world-ener^.  What  would  they  do,  for  they 
could  do  anything?  Which  party  in  the  Universities  will 
succeed  in  possessing  itself  of,  and  guiding  for  its  purposes, 
the  enormous  powers  of  this  new  engine  ? 

As  the  Bill  itself  did  not  indicate  the  intended  reforms,  it 
became  necessa^  to  look  in  the  speeches  of  the  accredited 
members  of  the  Government  for  such  indications. 

The  first  declaration  of  purpose  I  met  with  was  the  state- 
ment that  the  Universily  was  poor,  that  it  had  not  as  large  an 
income  as  it  wanted ;  that  the  colleges  were  rich,  and  that  it 
was  proposed  by  the  machinery  of  a  commission  to  take  pro* 
perty  from  the  rich  colleges  and  give  it  to  the  poor  University. 
Tkis  transfer  of  property  has  a  very  Communistic  sound.  The 
situation  of  one  person  having  less  than  he  wants,  and  another 
having  more,  is  so  common  in  this  country,  that  a  general 
commission  charged  to  act  upon  the  principle  which  was  thus 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  Universities  Commission 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  do.  But  the  proposal  is  not  really 
80  radical  as  it  sounds.  For  the  colleges  and  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  distinct  corporations,  have 
yet  their  main  interests,  and  most  important  duties,  in  common. 
No  one  is  a  member  of  a  college  who  is  not  also  a  member  of 
the  University.  The  University  is  nothing  but  the  collective 
oolites.  The  constitution  of  the  University  is  like  that  of  a 
federal  community — Switzerland  or  the  United  States.  The 
University  is  the  central  government;  the  colleges  are  the 
cantons.  The  federal  government  can  have  no  interests  but 
those  which  are  common  to  the  cantons  The  proposal,  then, 
to  take  from  the  colleges  to  give  to  the  University,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  proposal  to  compel  the  single  states  to  tax  them- 
selves for  joint  purposes.  The  college  are  not  being  plun- 
dered for  the  benefit  of  an  alien  and  extraneous  power,  they 
are  to  combine  their  contributions  for  a  public  end.  So  far, 
then,  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Legislature.  The  colleges  being  corporations,  holding  and 
admimstering  their  property  subject  to  specific  trusts  declared 
in  their  charters  and  statutes,  could  not  themselves  alienate 
their  property  or  divert  its  proceeds  to  other  uses.  Only  the 
supreme  legislative  power  could  do  this.     But  the  .most  mate- 
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liial  question  still  remained :  what^  then^  arc  the  public  purpoaea 
which  it  is  desired  to  promote  by  these  forced  contributions  of 
the  colleges  ?  This  power  of  levying  the  tax  is  conceded.  To 
what  purposes  is  the  tax  to  be  applied  ? 

On  this  pointy  as  I  have  said^  the  Bill  was  silent^  and  in  th^ 
speeches  of  responsible  members  of  the  party  I  found  only  one 
other  indication  of  the  intentions  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure. 
This  indication  was  of  the  more  importance,  as  it  was  ffiven 
with  all  the  weight  which  attached  to  the  utterances  oi  one 
who  unites  in  his  own  person  the  functions  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  supreme  officer  of  the  Uniycrsity  of  Oxford.  In 
introducing  the  Bill  Lord  Salisbury  intimated  that  one  purpose 
of  the  measure  was  to  promote  science  and  learning.  He  pnK 
posed  to  take  the  fellowships^  which  are  now  sinecure  stipends 
conferred  upon  young  men  at  the  age  of  24,  and  convert  them 
into  endowments  for  the  promotion  of  science,  to  be  held  by 
men  of  mature  age  and  eminent  standing,  who  should  reside  in 
the  University. 

I  confess  I  was  taken  aback  by  this  announcement  on  the 
part  of  our  Tory  and  High  Church  Chancellor.  To  patronise 
science  and  learning  has  always  been  assumed  to  be  the  ex* 
elusive  prerogative  of  the  party  calling  itself  Liberal.  The 
virtues  which  it  has  been  the  laudable  aim  of  the  Tory  party 
to  encourage  have  been  of  a  different  order.  Character,  pro- 
perty, respectability,  patriotism,  obedience  to  superiors,  con- 
tcntedness  with  our  station,  this  has  been  the  excellent  tradition 
of  Old  England,  bound  up  with  its  Conservative  ideas  and 
insular  prejudices.  At  science  the  Church-and-Queen  party 
have  always  looked  askance.  Culture  is  a  modern  word  of 
wliich  they  cannot  make  out  the  meaning.  It  was  the  Socinian 
party  and  Lord  Brougham  who  first  uttered  the  phrase  '  educa- 
tion of  the  people.'  The  chaplain  of  High  Church  bishops 
uses  the  word  science  as  a  synonym  of  atheism.  The  strange 
incongruity  of  the  Tory  chief  proclaiming  a  reform  of  tlie  Uni- 
versities in  the  interests  of  science  was  a  phenomenon  which  I 
could  not  interpret. 

But  I  was  not  long  left  in  this  pcq)lexity.  When  the 
Oxford  Bill  got  down  mto  the  Commons  the  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  had  the  charge  of  it  there  hastened  to  disavow  any 
such  intentions  on  the  part  of  his  Government.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's declaration,  observe,  had  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  Upper  House,  and  it  did  not  seem  altogether 
absurd  to  speak  of  science  and  learning  in  connection  with  a 
university.  But  such  flimsy  and  unpractical  notions  are  not 
for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Lower  House.     The  members  of  the 
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<jOTeniment  in  the  Lower  House  vied  with  each  other  in  eagerly 
repudiating  any  intention  of  making  the  University  a  scat  of 
learning  and  science.  This  had  been  an  unauthorised  escapade 
of  their  impulsive  colleague  in  the  Lords.  This  disavowal 
was  well  received  in  the  House.  Antagonism  was  half-dis- 
■armed*  The  member  for  the  learned  University  of  Oxford 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  member  for  the  learned 
University  of  London  on  having  done  with  all  that  nonsense. 

I  have  troubled  you  with  this  short  history  of  a  defunct 
meafiure  because  it  presents  the  political  or  Parliamentary  side 
of  the  Universities  question.  It  does  not,  I  confess^  throw 
jBUch  light  upon  the  inti'insic  merits  of  that  question.  Indeed, 
we  have  for  some  time  ceased  to  look  to  the  debates  in  the 
Lower  House  for  enlightenment  on  any  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  our  social  life. 

The  Bill  that  has  been  dropt  was  a  Bill  empowering  certain 
commissioners  to  take  funds  now  devoted  to  College  pur- 
poses and  devote  them  to  University  purposes.  What  these 
LTniversity  purposes  are  is  not  stated,  is  not  known — not 
Imown  even  to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  AH  that  is  known 
is  thftt  among  those  purposes  is  not  the  promotion  of  science 
and  learning.  This  purpose,  which  was  announced  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  has  been  anxiously  disavowed  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
colleagues.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot  be  any  great 
matter  for  regret  that  the  Universities  Bill  should  have  been 
laid  aside.  A  declaration  of  the  purposes  to  be  promoted  would 
liave  enabled  us  to  range  ourselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
friends  or  as  foes  of  those  purposes.  Blank  powers,  not  dedi- 
cated to  a  purpose,  is  a  mere  magazine  of  explosive  material. 
The  only  Ime  of  conduct  left  for  prudent  men  is  to  throw  cold 
water  upon  it. 

But  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  tliis  outline  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary position  of  the  University  question ;  you  will  expect 
me  to  say  something  upon  the  question  itself.  I  will  at  least 
endeavour  to  do  so.  And  in  this  attempt  I  will  confine  myself 
to  the  broad  and  general  bearings  of  the  subject,  sparing  you 
those  technical  details  which  are  only  intelligible  to  academics. 
The  character  and  fortunes  of  the  higher  education  in  any 
country  are  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  that  country. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  English  Universities.  For 
in  the  instance  of  these  ancient  institutions  artificial  legislation 
has  had  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  their  actual  state.  They 
^re  what  they  are  by  the  fact  of  having  come  down  tlie  stream  of 
time  partaking  in  the  vicissitudes  of  English  social  life.  The 
one  only  violent  political  interference  by  the  hand  of  power 
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was  in  the  time  of  James  I.^  in  the  imposition  of  a  religions 
test.  This  was  part  of  a  series  of  measures,  more  or  kat 
violent,  but  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  policy  of 
our  wisest  statesmen,  which  was  then  directed  towards  the 
consolidation  of  a  national  Church  establishment  on  a  unifontt 
basis.  It  was  determined  to  bring  the  Universities  within  the 
circle  of  Church  conformity.  Of  this  unfortunate  measure,  a» 
we  can  see  it  to  have  been  bv  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
the  least  evil  was  that  it  excluded  the  Nonconformms  part  of 
the  nation,  Puritan  or  Catholic,  from  the  influences  of  enlight- 
enment which  are  generated  in  a  large  University,  and  urn* 
perpetuated  the  sectarian  narrowness  and  conceit  of  the  exdo- 
ded.  More  fatal  still  than  its  action  on  the  excluded  was  ilv-. 
reaction  on  the  excluders.  From  that  moment  the  Univendtiee 
became  bound  up  with  the  national  Church,  not  only  in  ilsi' 
fortunes  but  in  its  spirit.  They  became  Church  institutioiis* 
Ecclesiastical  interests  established  themselves  therein  as  the 
paramount  interests,  and  have  ever  since  remained  so.  It  is 
true  that  the  Legislature  has,  in  recent  years,  removed  the 
formal  obstacle,  the  Test  Act,  but  it  has  not  cast  out  the  eo- 
clesiastical  spirit.  At  every  election  we  still  find  academie 
interests  postponed  to  Church  considerations.  Here  is  a  source 
of  weakness  which  no  interference  of  the  Legislature  can 
remedy.  Something  perhaps  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the  evil 
by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  clerical  oflices  m  the  Uni- 
versity by  opening  the  headships  of  the  colleges  to  laymen^ 
and  by  attaching  to  the  University  a  number  of  eminent  men  of 
science.  This  smister  influence  of  theological  party  on  college 
elections  will  only  give  way  in  proportion  as  the  scientific 
spirit  gains  a  hold  upon  us,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  risee 
in  estimation  among  us,  raising  along  with  it  as  a  necessary 
consequence  our  standard  of  qualification. 

The  next  point  of  contact  between  the  Universities  and  our 
national  life  which  may  be  noticed  is  their  degree  of  popularity* 
They  may  be  respected,  but  they  are  not  popular,  institutions. 
It  is  not  uncommon  on  this  view  to  hear  a  comparison  drawn 
between  the  some  5,000  students  in  our  Universities  and  the 
some  20,000  who  people  the  Universities  of  Germany.  But 
these  comparative  figures  do  not  much  aid  the  imagination  to 
estimate  die  popularity  of  a  University  education  among  us, 
on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  differences  between  the  two 
countries  which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  One 
difference  alone  disconcerts  the  whole  parallel,  i.e.  the  greater 
wealth  of  this  country.  If  the  numbers  of  the  University 
students  were  compared,  not  with  the  population  of  England 
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tnd  Germany  respedavelj^  but  with  the  amounts  of  realised 
propertj  in  each  country,  the  difference  would  be  made  to 
ai^>ear  still  greater  in  favour  of  Germany.  But^  apart  from 
any  comparison,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  with  a  population 
cf  21  millions,  and  realised  property  of  some  6^000  millions 
of  pounds,  5,000  students  is  at  all  a  satisfactory  fraction  of  our 
yimth  as  the  total  of  those  who  are  brought  within  the  scope 
of  a  liberal  education.  The  population  tables  show  that  the 
Bnmber  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  21,  both  included,  are  over  1,600,000.  Now,  in  the 
Cilealations  of  elementary  school  attendance  it  is  usual  to 
aflNune  onenseventh  as  the  proportion  of  those  children  who 
are  attending  a  higher  class  of  school  than  the  public  elemen- 
tKj  schooL  This  would  give  228,500  as  the  number  of  young 
petsons  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  of  whom 
nearly  haU;  say  114,000,  would  be  males.  Of  this  114,000 
edacable  material  only  some  5,000  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Unrrendties.  Taking  in  all  the  colleges  or  other  institutions 
which  offer  instruction  of  a  liberal  kind  for  adult  males  from 
18  to  21,  I  think  6,000  would  be  a  large  allowance  for  the 
total  number  of  students  who  could  be  mustered  altogether. 

This  state  of  things  can  be  described  as  nothing  less  than 
a  state  of  national  destitution — an  intellectual  blight.     When 
it  is  put  before  us  that  1^  million  of  children  are  growing  up 
without  learning  so  much  as  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  we  cry 
oat  ^  Shame,'  and  are  ready  to  resolve  to  remove  that  blot  on 
the  national  economy.     But  while  it  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation  that  the  elements  of  education  should  be 
universal,  it  is  no  less  essential  to  its  welfare  that  liberal 
culture  should  be  difiused  as  widely  as  possible  amon^  those 
classes  who  are  placed  above  the  necessity  of  daily  labour. 
The  booiish  ignorance  and  coarse  ruffianism  of  the  labouring 
daes  are  evils  so  gross  that  wc  all  see  and  mourn  them.    What 
is  less  palpable,  but  is   no  less   a   blemish   in   the  national 
character,  is  the  absence  of  refinement  in  the  middle  classes 
of  English  life,  their  want  of  any  capacity  for  ideas,  of  all 
mtellectual    interests,  the    mean    and    mercenary   habits   of 
thought  which  rule  their  conversation  and  their  daily  inter- 
eoarse.     Here,  in  pursuit  of  our  subject — University  Educa- 
tion— ^we  come  upon  evidence  of  the  same  fact.     Of  young 
men  above  18  only  some  5,000  or  6,000  are  found  to  be  seek- 
ing the  means  of  liberal  education. 

Of  the  comparative  desertion  of  the  English  Universities 
vmouB  causes  have  been  assigned.  They  are  expensive, 
imnecessarily  so;    they  are  more  than  expensive,  they   are 
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extravagant     Nor  does  tliis  evil  end  with  the  actaal  Btmi'df  i 
money  got  through.     They  engender  habits  of  expense  anfl  ;  ^ 
A  scale   of  living   which    is  inconsistent  with   frugality.     EH    ^ 
Scotland  and  in  Germany^  where  University  life  has  a  nnusk 
greater  hold  on  the  middle  class  than  it  has  in  England^  th6 
cost  of  a  University  education  is  not  only  absolutely^  :bbt 
relatively,  far  less  than  it  is  with  us.     Nor  is  the  cost  of  thb  ' 
three  and  a  half  years  of  the  University  curriculum  the  whok 
of  the  outlay.      The  boy  who  has  to  be  prepared  for  ihk 
University  must  have  been  for  some  five  years  at  least  atk 

food  grammar-schooL  These  are  very  few  and  distant,  ani^ 
eing  few  and  distant,  are  necessarily  cx)stly.  Here,  agwfli^ 
the  risk  of  acquiring  habits  of  extravagance  and  self-indoK 
gence  at  a  great  grammar-school  frequented  by  the  song  4F 
wealthy  people  deters  families  of  small  means  from  exporffljl 
4;heir  sons  to  such  an  ordeal.  As  for  the  actual  cost  ofiH 
University  education  at  Oxford,  it  will  surprise  niany  of  nrf 
hearers  to  be  told  how  comparatively  small  it  is.  The  B.  JL 
degree,  including  the  curriculum  of  three  years'  residencH^ 
may  be  obtained  for  less  than  400/.  Certainly  this  ift  uk 
outlay  which,  including  the  heavier  cost  of  the  anteced^iik 
preparation,  must  keep  away  many  who  are  desirous  to  profit 
by  it.  But  it  is  not  a  cost  which  accounts  for  the  diiull 
number  of  youths  who  frequent  our  Universities.  There  uM 
hundreds  of  families  in  which  such  an  outlay  would  be  no  eon*- 
sidcration,  where  the  sons  leave  school  at  17 — schools  in  whkiih 
they  have  probably  learnt  nothing  except  to  hate  learning — 
families  to  which  the  thought  never  occurs  to  carry  on  cduca^ 
tion  beyond  the  school-point,  whatever  that  is.  ' 

The  actual  and  necessary  cost,  then,  of  a  University 
education,  and  still  more  the  general  scale  of  extravagant 
living  which  is  not  necessary,  keep  away  the  sons  of  famiUcIs 
of  narrow  incomes.  But  these  causes  do  not  account  for  the 
neglect  of  the  Universities  by  the  wealthier  part  of  the  middle 
classes.  Other  causes  there  are,  which  tend  to  make  the  send* 
ing  a  son  to  the  University  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
in  families  of  the  rank  which  should  naturally  form  their 
feeders. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  by  the  well-to-do  father,  and 
still  oftener  by  the  fond  mother,  *  My  son  has  no  occasion  to 
study,  you  know ;  he  vnll  be  very  well  off  when  I  am  ^one** 
And  so  young  hopeful  is  brought  up  to  spend  his  time  like  a 
gentleman,  with  no  higher  pursuits  than  shooting  and  huntings 
if  he  does  not  sink  even  to  betting  and  drinking.  Wealth, 
which  is  leisure,  time,  exemption  from  work — ^wealth,  which  is 
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ikM^portunity  of  educatioti,  is  to  him  nothing  but  a  plea  foi* 
jeiiiK  without  etlucation.  He  lives  his  life  with  the  ideas  and 
Miners  uf  a.  ploughboy  who  left  the  village  school  at  10  years 
oli  Or,  pasa  from  the  squire's  seat  to  the  suburhan  villa  of 
tlie  well-tCKdo  commercial  family  ;  you  will  hear,  '  Nci,  I  sha  nt 
H^fiil  Willy  to  college-  He  is  to  go  into  biisint^ss,  aiicl  I  think 
liey  can't  begin  too  early.  At  college  he  would  only  get  notions 
nUcb  would  unfit  him  for  practical  life.  He  i^nll  do  better  if 
lie  goes  straight  from  school  into  the  counting-honse.  There 
ifi  Harry ^ — the  younger  son— he  is  bookish,  I  believe,  and  we 
may  me^ke  a  parson  of  him,  and  then  he'll  go  in  time  to  college/ 
I  need  not  multiply  illustrations.  The  impression  is  very 
widely  prevalent  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  that  a 
CaJv  *  ducation  ia  at  best  superfluous,  perhaps  disadvan- 
tjigt.  ,  Ls  indeed  only  tlie  obligatory  i-oad  to  the  Church  or 

the  Bar* 

Indeed*  in  any  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  our  students 
tbete  numbers,  small  as  they  are,  would  be  still  further  re- 
duces!,  if  we  threw  out  of  account  those  students  who  frequent 
tbe  Universities,  not  for  education,  but  for  the  access  they 
aflbrd  to  the  two  learned  professions.  There  are  other  roads 
I  qHQpi  both  to  theBar  and  the  Church.  But  considerable  privileges 
iHpp^  (gUawed  by  the  Inns  of  Court  to  University  students.  And 
Vlb((  Biafaops,  though  they  no  longer  require  tlie  B.A.  degi-ee^ 
V  j^  do  all  they  can  to  encourage  candidates  for  ordination  tu  fre- 
"  fluent  the  Universities.  The  Universities  would  lose  nothing 
by  the  subtraction  of  compelled  attendants.  But  it  will  be  an 
eril  day  for  the  national  Church  and  for  Engli.«h  society  when 
the  pai^chial  clergjTnan  shall  be  cloistered  in  tlie  unwholesome 
fttiaofiphere  of  a  theological  seminary,  and  know  nothing  of 
l1  nothing  of  bonks  but  what  may  be  gathered  from  the 
IS  of  a  scurrilous  Church  newspaper  or  the  pages  of  a 
<  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Confessors,' 

With  whom,  then,  does  the  blame  rest  of  this  alienation  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  from  the  Universities?  I  think — I  must 
ooofi^a  it — not  wholly  with  the  Universities^  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  University  (I  speak  of  the  one  I  know) 
li  not  all  whicli  Social  Science  requires  in  an  academical  insti- 
tute. On  tlii^  head  I  will  say  something  presently*  But  if  the 
UpiTeraity  *^  comparatively  Utile  sought,  it  is  not  owing 
10  r  '  '"Cts  but  omng  to  its  merits.  Whatever  eke  the 
Ci:  ^  may  not  be,  they  are  at  least  schools  of  liberal 

education^   and  they  are   the   best   Bchools  we  have   in   our 


coimtn%      ObservCj  I  say  liberal  educatiou*     It  is  no  part  of 
fhe  jfToper  business  of  a  University  to  be  a  professional  school. 
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Universities  are  not  to  fit  men  for  some  special  mode  of  saofr* 
ing  a  livelihood ;  their  object  is  not  to  teach  law  or  divmitj, 
banking  or    engineerings   but  to    cultivate    the    mind    «Mi  : 
form  the  intelligence.     A  university  should  be  in  possessioii  of  ] 
^11  science  and  all  knowledge^  but  it  is  as  science  and  kilow^  ; 
ledge^  not  as  a  money-bringing  pursuit^  that  it  possesses  ifc 
There  is  an  old  saying — so  om  uiat  it  is  quite  foi^ttenevenm 
the  Universities — 'A  university  is  founded  on  arts' — ^foundedy  i 
that  is^  is  built  upon ;  its  fabric  of  the  special  sciences  is  railed  , 
upon  the  liberal  studies.    Men  are  men,  whether  they  «• 
lawyers  or  physicians,  merchants  or   manufacturers;^   thflf 
possess  an  intellect  and  a  conscience,  and  it  is  with  these  ae 
men,  and  not  as  lawyers  or  physicians,  merchants  or  mfttmlJHh 
turers,  that  liberal  education  has  to  do.     *  What  professioMi 
men  should  carry  away  with  them  from  the  University  is  not' 
professional  knowledge,  but  that  which  directs  the  use  of  thdr  \ 
professional  knowledge,  and  brinj?s  the  light  of  general  culture  j 
to  illuminate  the  tec^calities  of  a  special  pursuit.'    There  m  I 
n,  harmonising  tradition  which  each  generation  owes  to  die  •- 
next,  and  it  is  to  the  University  that  it  commits  the  function  of  I 
han^ng  on  this  lamp  of  life.  ) 

The  comparative  desertion  of  the  Universities  is  an  indU 
^sation  that  the  moneyed  and  propertied  classes  of  EngliskmeR  j 
have  lost  sight  of  this  tradition.  They  have  ceased  to  value  : 
liberal  education;  more  than  this,  they  have  ceased  to  know  of 
its  existence.  To  go  to  Cambri^e,  like  the  youth  in  the  old 
Latin  grammar,  ad  capiendum  ingenii  cultuniy  seems  to  the 
))racticai  Englishman  like  telling  him  to  feed  on  moonshine. 
The  idea  of  education  is  a  lost  idea  among  the  middle  classes. 
When  his  school-time  is  over — and  a  very  unprofitable  time  it 
has  mostly  been  to  him — he  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  any* 
thing  beyond,  except  qualifying  for  a  bread-winning  profession. 
The  reason  why  the  son  of  a  wealthy  middle-class  family  is  not 
at  the  University  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  reason  why  the  son 
of  the  day-labourer  is  not  at  the  village  school.  He  does  not  . 
see  the  good  of  it.  It  is  not  that  money  is  more  appreciated 
now  than  it  always  was;  it  is  not  that  it  is  more  worshipped; 
nor  is  it  that  material  enjoyments  are  more  relished,  more 
sought  after.  In  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  men  at  all  times 
are  much  the  same.  What  is  characteristic  of  our  time  is^ 
not  that  wealth  is  more  coveted,  but  that  a  satisfaction  is 
derived  firom  the  mere  vulgar  display  of  wealth — that  we  use 

>  See  this  topie  treated  at  length  by  J.  S.  BGll :  Inatigoral  Addren  at  BL 
Andrew's,  1867. 
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it  to  deck  ourselves  in  its  tinsel  trappings.  The  rich  do  not^  in 
-ftct^  know  how  to  spend  their  incomes.  The  aims  and  ambi- 
tiooB  of  civilisation  are  all  but  unknown  among  us.  But  it  is  an 
€Ror  in  economics  to  attribute  our  so-called  materialism  to  the 
growth  of  wealth.  Money  is  a  mere  means,  and  maj  be  made 
tabeervient  to  spiritual  ends  as  readily  as  to  material  ends. 
Money  may  be  nobly  spent,  and  may  be  barely  spent.  Money 
is  a  neotnd  quantity,  and  has  no  qualities;  it  derives  its 
qmlity  wholly  from  the  minds  of  those  who  use  it.  The  mis- 
mtnne  of  our  age  and  country  is  not  its  being  over-rich,  but 
its  ignorance  of  how  to  employ  its  wealth.  The  knowledge  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  higher 
edncation  to  give,  is  wanting  to  us;  and  without  a  vision  of  the 
beantifiil  and  the  good  a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  the  useful 
ii  an  imperfect  knowledge. 

It  would  be  a  hasty  inference  were  I  to  conclude  straight 
away  that  this  absence  of  refinement  in  English  society  was 
ewing  to  the  want  of  the  higher  education— -of  education  con- 
tinned  beyond  the  school  age.  If  these  two  facts  stand  to  each 
odier  as  cause  and  consequence,  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  drying  up  of  University  education  is  itself  the 
eonsequence  of  the  decay  of  liberal  culture  in  society.  Where 
there  exists  in  any  country  an  intellectual  upper  class  pene- 
tnted  throughout  by  enlightened  views — what  the  French  call 
luatiires — and  animated  by  a  lofty  and  spiritual  sentiment, 
they  will  take  care  to  have  the  institutions  required  for  bring- 
ing up  their  youth  in  the  same  traditions.  Society  is  not  what 
its  academical  institutions  make  it;  much  rather  are  these 
seminarieB  governed  by  the  moral  aims  and  sentiments  which 
«ie  established  in  the  world.  Schools  and  Universities  are  to 
sodal  manners,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  supply  to 
demand*  The  demand  for  any  article  must  exist  first,  and  it 
ii  inevitably  responded  to  by  the  supply.  And  what  is  tlic 
denaand  which  our  middle  classes  make  in  point  of  education  ? 

Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  our  own  records.  At  the 
Brighton  meeting  of  this  Association,  in  a  discussion  on  female 
education,  a  speaker  was  arguing  against  the  suggestion  which 
liad  been  put  forward  to  take  a  small  part  of  the  existing  en- 
dowments of  boys'  schools  for  the  benefit  of  girls'  schools.  He 
YUged  that  the  whole  question  of  education  was  a  question  of 
£.M.  d.;  that  if  parents  could  see  their  way  to  getting  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  sum  laid  out  they  would  then  be  as  ready  to  spend 
2flO0L  upon  a  girl's  education  as  they  now  are  on  a  boy's.*    That 

.  >  See  Trtmaactioiu  1876,  p.  450* 
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is,  yon  see,  our  friend— I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  give  hisr 
name — Mr.  Smithy  of  Halifax — for  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  not  at 
all  ashamed  of  his  opinion — did  not  regard  the  education  as 
having  any  value  in  itself;  he  considered  it  as  an  investment.  He 
wanted  to  have  his  5  per  cent,  upon  his  2,000/. — a  hundred  a  year 
for  ever.  If  this  was  not  forthcoming  (as  in  the  case  of  the  gi^hi  id 
was  not)  the  education  itself  could  be  done  without — Mr.  Smithy 
of  Halifax,  did  not  want  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Halifax,  was  very- 
likely  worth  thousands ;  but  his  view  is  precisely  the  view  of 
John  Nokes,  the  day-labourer  in  our  village,  who  does  not  want 
his  boy  ^  to  have  no  school-laming ;  he  never  saw  no  good  come 
of  it ;  the  boy  don't  get  more  wages  by  it.'  tfohn  Nokes  earns 
twenty  shillings  a  week ;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Halifax,  has  5  per  cent* 
upon  many  thousands  of  pounds ;  but  their  ideas  of  educatioa 
arc  the  same — no  sense  of  the  value  of  life,  of  the  intrinsio 
worth  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  its  capacities  for  being  trained. 
Man  or  woman  is  a  machine  for  earning  an  income.  The 
charm  and  beauty  of  life  as  it  can  he  lived  and  adorned  is 
wholly  unknown.  The  work  of  the  British  workman  is  dete^ 
riorated  because  he  cares  nothing  for  the  work  itself,  but  only 
for  the  wages  it  is  to  bring  him  in.  At  this  we  are  all  indi^ 
nant.  We  have  little  right  to  be  so,  when  wo  ourselves  car& 
as  little  for  life  for  life's  sake  as  he  does  for  art  for  art's 
sake. 

Such  OS  is  the  prevalent  ideal  of  life  in  any  country  suck 
will  be  the  education  provided  by  its  [)ublic  institutions.  The 
universities  in  any  country  cannot  rise  above  public  instruction 
generally.  They  may  fall  below  it.  Oxford  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  is  ])opularly  su])j)oscd  to  have  fallen  below 
the  point  of  general  culture  arrived  at  by  educated  society  in 
England  and  Scotland.  This  low  condition  of  our  education 
has  been  made  historical  by  Adam  Smith  and  Gibboiu 
Opinion  from  without  gradually  acted  upon  Oxford.  The  great 
reforms,  I  hope  I  may  say  improvements,  which  have  been 
made  in  our  curriculum  in  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  received 
not  only  their  stimulus  but  their  direction  from  without.  They 
are  not  experiments  of  our  own  proceeding  from  any  lofty  or 
consistent  theory  of  what  education  should  be ;  they  have 
grown  up  as  piecemc<il  additions,  making  a  whole  which  is 
sadly  wanting  in  order,  method,  and  sequence.  Our  present 
system  may  be  described  as  a  compromise  between  our  tradi- 
tional liberal  culture  and  the  new  demand  for  paying  subjects.. 
The  representative  or  symbol  of  human  culture  in  our  cduca* 
tion  is  the  classics,  and  we  exact  a  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek 
from  all  our  students  without  exception.     But  after  the  first 
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year  we  allow  Latin  and  Greek  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  stu- 
dent to  turn  to  what  are  called  modern  subjects,  e.ff.  history, 
political  economy,  modem  langnages,  geometry,  mechanics, 
ckeaustry,  physics.  By  this  arrangement  we  endeavour  to 
oomblne  our  old  theory  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  with 
the  modem  demand  for  knowledge  which  shall  be  useful  in 
after-life.  These  arrangements  include  students  of  the  most 
limited  capacity  and  acquirements.  For  the  stronger  natures 
and  more  ambitious  youths  a  still  wider  choice  of  subjects  is 
opened.  He  may  choose  one  of  six  different  courses  of  study 
tfaroo^  which  to  proceed  to  his  degree  in  honours :  1.  Theo- 
logy ;  2,  classics ;  3,  mathematics  ;  4,  natural  science  ;  5,  juris- 
prudence ;  6,  modem  history. 

All  this  vast  extension  of  the  old  narrow  Trivium  of  classics 
and  logic  has  been  wrought  out  under  the  pressure  of  opinion 
from  without.  It  is  true  that  there  have  always  been  reformers 
within  the  University  itself  who  have  guided  the  movement. 
But  the  force  by  which  the  reforming  minority  within  have 
operated  upon  the  inertia  of  routine  has  been  borrowed  from 
opinion  without.  In  all  this  movement  the  University  has 
appeared  as  dragged  along  in  the  wake  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge  outside  its  own  pale  in  the  nation  at  large.  Great 
as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  incorporation  of  so  many 
new  branches  of  study  in  our  course,  the  march  of  opinion 
in  the  nation  has  kept  far  ahead  of  us.  It  is  no  longer  now  a 
question  of  breaking  up  the  old  monopoly  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  popular  branches  of  instruction 
\j  the  side  of  the  old.  A  far  wider  conception  of  a  university 
has  now  been  opened  up,  and  of  the  function  it  is  expected  to 
fulfil  for  the  nation  at  large.  This  conception  is  a  consequence 
of  the  position  which  science  has  come  to  occupy  in  the  world 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

When  scientific  men  had  to  speak  to  the  ^vider  public  fifty 
years  ago  they  used  to  dwell  on  the  various  applications  of 
science  to  the  arts  of  life.  The  industrial  value  of  scientific 
knowledge  had  then  to  be  inculcated.  It  was  from  this  point 
of  view  that  science  first  got  for  itself  recognition.  This  has 
been  successfully  done.  Facts,  stronger  than  arguments,  have 
sufficiently  proved  the  utility  of  scientific  knowledge.  On  this 
point  no  more  needs  to  be  said.  The  public  are  alive  to  the 
truth.  But  a  new  consideration  now  emerges  out  of  this 
proved  utility.  Science  has  been  incessantly  growing  since  the 
dose  of  the  great  European  war  in  1815.  It  has  been  extend- 
ing its  boundaries,  enlarging  its  mass,  increasing  in  complexity, 
disclosing  inner  harmonies,  bringing  the  world  of  thought,  of 
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work,  of  life  within  its  grasp*  All  this  growth  and  movement 
has  taken  place  outside  the  Universities.  Our  most  consider- 
able names  in  science  have  often  not  been  university  men ; 
when  they  have  been  so  their  scientific  activity  has  been  quite 
apart  from  their  university  employment. 

This  scientific  atmosphere,  this  consciousness  of  a  common 
aim  and  a  common  inspiration  among  a  multitude  of  labourerSj 
this  active  pursuit  of  truth,  which  forms  a  bond  as  strong  as  the 
bond  of  charity — this  is  not  the  atmosphere  of  our  Universitiea. 
I  had  better  speak  of  Oxford  only — and  in  Oxford  there  is 
much  activity,  but  it  is  not  the  activity  of  science  and  learning. 
Even  the  men  who  live  by  teaching  the  classics  affect  to  de- 
spise the  classics.  Oxford  is  a  very  busy  place.  No  one  has 
any  time.  ^  Life  in  Oxford  is  like  life  in  a  house  which  always 
has  the  workmen  about  it.'  We  are  in  tlie  perpetual  bustle  of 
preparing  for  examination. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  world  outside  a  vast  body  of 
knowledge,  of  the  importance  of  which  intelligent  people  are 
well  aware.  And  there  exist  inside  the  Universities  colleges 
with  considerable  endowments.  What  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  wish  should  arise  to  bring  these  two  separate  exist- 
ences together  ?  How  are  we  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  transmission  of  all  this  rich  treasure  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  painfully  accumulating  in  the  past?  Can  a  more 
proper  place  for  the  i)urpose  be  found  than  in  our  Universities  ? 
A  University  is,  says  Professor  Huxley,  ^  a  corporation  which 
has  charge  of  the  interests  of  knowledge  as  such,  the  business 
of  which  is  to  represent  knowledge  by  the  acquirements  of  its 
members,  to  increase  it  by.'  Besides  the  professional  man,  who 
is  to  employ  his  special  knowledge  in  the  service  of  his  patients 
or  his  clients,  there  is  another  attitude  towards  knowledge 
which  it  is  of  importance  to  any  country  to  maintain,  i,e.  the 
attitude  of  the  professed  student.  His  function  is  to  know  all 
that  is  known  on  a  given  subject,  and  its  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  thought ;  to  overtake  its  past,  to  be  on  a  level  with  its 
development,  to  profess  it,  to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation. 
The  transmission  of  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
are  two  distinct  spheres,  but  they  have  a  living,  a  perpetual 
connection,  and  it  is  on  this  connection  that  University  educa- 
tion is  to  be  founded. 

This  idea  of  University  reform,  under  the  conventional 
style  of  the  ^  Endowment  of  Research,'  is  now  the  accepted  idea 
among  men  of  science  in  England,  and,  I  may  add,  in  France, 
where  the  degradation  of  University  education  has  been  carried 
further  than  it  has  with  us.     It  is  a  conception  which  will 
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slowly  diffuse  itself  among  the  cultivated  classes,  and  Avill  then 
end  by  penetrating  the  House  of  Commons.     As  the  change 
demand^  consists  in  a  change  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  diffusion  of  a  disinterested  love  of  knowledge, 
it  may  be  that  legislation  can  do  little  to  promote  it.     This  is 
no  doubt  true.     But  there  is  one  change  which  legislation 
<mly  can  make,  and  which  is  a   necessary  condition  of   the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  scientific  study  and  instruction. 
This  is  the  removal  of  the  Fellowship  system.     The  history  of 
this  peculiar  institution  has  been  often  given  of  late,  and  the 
time  does  not  now  allow  of  my  repeating  it.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  present  operation  of  these  valuable  prizes  is  directly 
antagonistic  to  their  supposed  objects.     Instead  of  promoting 
science  and  learning  they  serve  only  to  make  the  University 
an  arena  in  which  young  men  contend  for  money  prizes,  and 
those  who  should  be  teachers  are  engrossed  in  ti*aining,  handi- 
eappinff,  and  settling  the  conditions  of  the  race.    The  oiieration 
of  emoTation,  honours,  and  prizes  as  a  stimulus  in  school  educa- 
tion is  doubtful.     But  in  the  highest  stage  of  liberal  education 
it  is  necessary,  if  science  and  lettere  are  to  work  with  their 
cultivating  effect  on  the  mind,  that  they  should  be  disengaged 
from  all  mercenary  attractions.     But  when   prizes  of  such 
magnitude  as  fellowships   are  employed  to    attract  students 
they  become  themselves  the  all-engrossing  objects  of  pursuit. 
In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  taken  together,  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  150,000/.  a  year  is  spent  on  these  prizes.     The  sum 
is  in  itself  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  national  income,  but 
it  far  exceeds  the  whole  outlay  w^hich  the  country  makes  for 
sdence  and  learning.      The  bestowal  of  these  lavish  prizes 
corrupts  instruction  at  its  sources.     No  reform,  having  for  its 
object  to  make  the   Universities   the  home   of  science    and 
lesming,  can  be  effectual  which  does  not  begin  by  suppressing 
this  wholesale   pensioning   of  youthful   sinecurists.      I  have 
reminded  you  of  one  old  academical  saying ;  there  is  another 
which  recurs  now  to  my  recollection :  *  A  fellowship  is  the 
grave  of  learning.' 

I  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  our  old  Universities,  or  rather 
of  Oxford,  because  I  know  it  best.  But  I  do  not  forget  that 
there  are  other  younger  institutions  which  are  struggling  up- 
wards towards  the  ideal  of  a  University,  as  I  have  described 
it  in  Professor  Huxley's  words — ^a  corporation  which  has 
charge  of  the  interests  of  knowledge  as  such.'  At  the  head  of 
these  I  must  place  Owens  College,  not  only  because  it  is  in 
Lancashire,  but  because  in  its  staff  of  professors  it  possesses 
a  body  of  men  who  are  truly  representative  of  knowledge  in  a 
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variety  of  its  most  important  departments.  In  a  single  genera- 
tion we  have  seen  this  college  rise  from  humble  beginnings  to 
a  position  in  which  it  can  put  fon^^ard  a  claim  to  be  incor- 
porated as  a  University,  wath  the  privilege  of  giving  degrees 
in  the  various  faculties.  Its  capitalised  resources  are,  indeed, 
small.  In  addition  to  the  original  100,000/.  of  Owens'  bequest 
about  220,000/.  has  been  contributed  by  voluntary  subscribers, 
an  insignificant  sum  when  compared  with  the  wealth  of  the' 
great  manufacturing  metropolis.  These  funds,  too,  have  been 
raised  almost  exclusively  in  a  very  small  circle  and  by  a  very 
few  public  spirited  individuals;  they  have  not  been  drawn 
from  the  general  mass  of  manufacturing  wealth  in  Man- 
chester or  the  neighbouring  district.  With  material  means 
so  inadequate  the  scientific  eminence  attained  by  this  young 
institution  is  a  remarkable  example  of  intellectual  vigour, 
which  disposes  us  a  priori  to  regard  favourably  its  claims  to- 
incorporation.  But  there  is  besides  an  immediate  practical 
requirement  which  compels  Owens  College  to  seek  without 
delay  the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  It  is  this :  that  as  long- 
as  its  students  are  under  the  necessity  of  graduating  through 
the  University  of  London  they  must  pass  through  the  examina- 
tions required  for  the  London  degree.  Consequently  the 
Professors  of  Owens  College  can  never  take  the  free  and 
independent  position  of  teachers  of  science.  It  is  inevitable 
that  they  must  prepare  their  pupils  for  examination.  Every 
true  teacher  knows  too  well  that  this  process  is  incompatible 
with  genuine  instruction  in  letters  and  science.  The  efficiency 
of  a  local  University  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  its  annual  income,  nor  its  success  by  the  number  of  its 
])upils.  Does  it  profess  to  teach  and  represent  human  know- 
ledge in  all  its  main  branches  and  in  its  most  complete  forms  ? 
Is  each  great  department  occupied  by  men  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  long  tradition  of  the  past  and  zealous  in  searching 
out  what  still  remains  unexplored  ?  Is  liberal  culture  recog- 
nised as  its  basis,  and  progressive  science  as  its  aim  ?  'V^^lere 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  such 
an  institution  should  not  be  entrusted  by  the  State  with  the 
privilege  of  marking  its  students  with  the  public  stamp  of  certi- 
fied acquirement.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  compara- 
tive qualification  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that  Durham 
possesses,  and  that  Manchester  College  does  not  possess,  the 
capacities,  extensive  and  intensive,  which  I  have  supposed  to 
be  required.  But  if  in  the  next  twenty  years  the  growth  of 
Owens  College  is  in  proportion  to  its  advance  in  the  last 
twenty,  the  question  will  by  that  time  have  settled  itself. 
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To  HAVE  been  requested  to  preside  on  this  occasion  over  an 
important  section  of  a  Congress  of  eminent  persons,  all  earnestly 
and  usefully  occupying  themselves  with  studies,  investigations, 
and  discussions  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the 
physical,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the  human  race,  has 
been  to  me  a  matter  of  the  most  pleasurable  surprise.  The 
position  with  which  you  have  thus  honoured  me  is  also  all  the 
more  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  your  present  meeting  is  being 
held  in  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  world, 
a  city  existing  under  conditions  almost,  if  not  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  consequently  presenting  to  the  thoughtful 
sociologist  many  subjects  worthy  of  his  special  consideration. 

I  shall  place  before  jou  some  of  the  experiences  and  con- 
clusions of  a  man  of  seventy  years,  who  for  the  last  half-century 
has  been  occupied  in  professional  avocations,  the  performance 
of  which  has  necessarily  brought  him  into  frequent  communi- 
cation with  the  working  classes  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  conse- 
quently afforded  him  a  not  inconsiderable  insight  into  their 
daily  lives  and  habits ;  and  has  also  enabled  him  to  become 
somewhat  intimately  acquainted  wutli  their  modes  of  thought, 
their  wants,  their  expectations,  and  their  aspirations. 

The  working  men  and  their  belongings  constitute  by  very 
far  the  largest  element  of  the  vast  population  of  the  country. 
It  is  their  interest  in  the  imi)ortant  questions  I  propose  to 
discuss  in  this  address  with  which  I  shall  chiefly  concern  my- 
self; and  with  this  object  my  remarks  will  be  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  matters  of  a  practical  character  bearing  upon  the 
topic  of  *  Health,'  to  which  the  attention  of  this  Section  of 
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the  Association  is  more  especially  directed.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  be  under  the  occasional  necessity  of  offering  for  your 
consideration  some  remarks  on  the  cognate  subjects  of  political 
economy,  legislative  intervention,  and  Governmental  action, 
so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  in  my  opinion  they  stand  directly 
related  to  the  leading  features  of  my  discourse. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  shall  also  confine  mv  remarks  to 
matters  affecting  the  people  of  England  and  Wales,  which  for 
brevity's  sake  1  shall  hereafter  designate  by  the  word  England 
only,  and  this  the  rather  because  each  of  the  sister  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  has  her  own  special  sanitary  legislation 
and  her  own  special  local  government. 

The  population  of  England  now  amounts  to  24,000,000 
persons,  distributed  over  about  30,000,000  acres  of  cultivatable 
land.  There  is,  therefore,  one  person  to  one  and  a  quarter 
acres,  whereas  in  most  (and  averagcly  in  all)  of  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe  there  are  about  five  acres  of  land  to  each 
person ;  and  on  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  exclusive  of  the 
arctic  zones,  about  ten  acres  of  land  to  each  person  ;  or,  after 
a  fair  deduction  for  uninhabitable  deserts  and  mountains, 
probably  seven  or  eight  acres  of  cultivatable  land  to  each 
person.  This  statement  suflSciently  indicates  the  extraordinary 
density  (as  it  is  rather  oddly  termed)  of  our  English  people. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  absolute  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  our  population  is  something  enormous  ;  and,  looking  to  the 
means  of  living  and  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  this 
enormous  something  must  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
and,  as  I  think,  most  immediate  concern  and  anxiety,  alike  to 
the  statesman,  the  legislator,  the  economist,  and  the  sanitarian. 
Naturally  the  annual  ratio  of  increase,  as  determined  from  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is,  on  a  mean  of  many  years,  almost 
exactly  that  of  10,150  to  10,000;  or,  in  other  words,  10,000 
people  living  at  the  commencement  of  a  year  are  augmented  to 
10,150  at  its  termination.  Now,  taking  our  present  population 
at  24  millions,  and  assuming  this  ratio  of  10,150  to  10,000,. 
and,  to  simplify  the  illustration,  taking  the  duration  of  a  cun*ent 
generation  at  42  (accurately,  41*8)  years,  as  is  found  by  the 
Registrar-General  from  his  last  published  Life  Tables,  the 
following  results  may  occur : — 

At  the  end  of  the  first  generation  the  population  of  Eng- 
land might  become 44,808,000 

At  the  end  of  the  second  generation  ....     83,056,000  • 

At  the  end  of  the  third  generation 150,000,000 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  generation  ....  21)l,000,00(r 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  generation 544,000,000 
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And  so  on,  till  in  the  seyenth  generation  the  people  of  England 
and  English  descent,  even  if  not  then  all  in  England,  would 
exceed  in  number  the  present  population  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  in  twenty  generations  (little  more  than  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  England  first  be- 
came possessed  of  a  rude  but  stable  Government^  and  to-day) 
would  amount  to  24,000,000  x(l  •015)^=  27,220,000,000,  and 
would  require  twenty  worlds  as  populous  as  our  earth  now 
is,  for  their  habitation.  We  shall  see  by-and-by  how  very 
importantly  these  otherwise  apparently  frivolous  calculations 
bear  upon  the  subject  before  us. 

But^  again,  it  is  said  that  England  is  relieved  of  its  super- 
fluous population  by  emigration  to  other  lands.     To  a  small 
extent  this  is  true.     I  must,  however,  before  proceeding  to 
measure  its  effect,  beg  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  calcu- 
lation has  already  shown  the  impossibility  of  finding  room, 
either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  for  the  teeming  millions  our  country 
produces.     Nor  is  it  any  answer  for  an  enlightened  statesman 
to  say,  *  Oh!  but  something  Providential  will  surely  happen  ; ' 
or,  *  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'    Yes ;  some- 
tldng  will  happen,  and  I  may  venture,  without  presumption,  to 
tell  you  from  this  place  that  the  evil  is  even  now  upon  us. 
Let  us,  however,  resume  our  calculations,  taking  into  account 
the  actual  effect  of  emigration  upon  the  ratio  of  increase.     In 
the  year  1801,  at   a   time   when  the  power  and  counsels  of 
England   could  make   themselves  influential   in   Continental 
affiurs,  the  population  was  only  8,892,356,  whilst  in  1871  it 
had  become  no  less  than  22,712,266  ;  thus  exhibiting  a  mean 
annual  increase  of  nearly    1'35  per  cent;    in  other  words, 
10,000  people  living  at  the  commencement  of  a  year  became 
at  its  termination  10,135.     We  are  thus  enabled  to  establish 
that  the  annual  loss  by  war  and  emigration  only  amounted 
over  these  seventy  years  to  the  difference  between  10,150  and 
10,135,  or  fifteen  persons  in  every  10,000  of  the  population. 
Assuming,  however,  that  this  amount  of,  mainly  spontaneous, 
loss  will  remain  unaltered  over  a  prolonged  course  of  years, 
how  then  stands  the  question  we  have  at  this  moment  under 
our  consideration  ?  Surely  thus : — 

At  the  end  of  the  first  generation  the  population  of  Eng- 
land will  become    ...  ...     42,000,000 

At  the  end  of  the  second  generation        ....     74,000,000 

At  the  end  of  the  third  generation 130,000,000 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  generation         .         .         .         .230,000,000 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  generation 400,000,000 
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At  the  end  of  the  seventh  generation  more  than  the  world 
now  contains,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  generation  more« 
than  fifteen  such  worlds  would  contain  each  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  our  globe  is  at  present 

Now,  what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  tliese 
calculations,  apart  from  other  momentous  facts  which  I  am 
about  to  lay  before  you  ?  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  later 
events  which  the  calculations  tell  us  might  arise  if  they 
could  arise  will  never  occur,  because  of  their  essential  im- 
possibility. But  what  is  it  that  will  prevent  their  occurrence  ? 
The  world  is  old,  older  than  any  of  us  can  surmise,  and  it 
is  net  filled  with  people  yet.  Why  is  tliis  r  Because  it  has 
sad  stories  to  tell  of  famine,  war,  poverty,  destitution,  and 
pestilence ;  of  mouths  to  be  filled,  and  of  an  insuflGiciency  of 
food  to  put  into  them  ;  of  diseases  to  be  cured,  which^  the  art 
of  the  physician  has  been  unable  to  arrest  in  their  fatal 
career ;  of  popular  discontent,  which  no  government  has  been 
able  to  allay.  A  sadder  picture  of  a  i)ossible  future  could  not 
be  drawn  from  the  evidences  of  the  past  It  has  indeed  been 
charmingly  said  that  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country 
who  can  make  two  blades  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  had 
grown  heretofore.  But,  what  if  tlie  want  of  two — and  that 
is  our  present  want — becomes  the  want  of  four,  and  eventually 
the  want  of  ten  or  twenty  blades,  where  then  will  our  hypo- 
thetical benefactor  be  found  ? 

You  arc  all  aware,  as  familiar  facts,  that  England  is  already 
a  large  importer  of  foods,  and  that  the  industrial  classes,  form- 
ing the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country,  are  the  cliief 
consumers  of  these  commodities.  It  may  also  have  occurred 
to  you  that  upon  the  sufficiency  and  steadiness  of  these 
supplies  the  comfort  and  health  of  these  classes  are  to  a  great 
extent  dependent.  I  have,  however,  found  that  very  few  of 
my  intimate  friends— many  of  them  not  only  eminent  sani- 
tarians, but  also  well  read  on  subjects  of  political  economy — 
have  so  much  as  suspected  the  great  deficiency  of  our  own 
resources.  Happily  for  us,  during  the  '  piping  times  of  peace  * 
and  the  prevalence  of  *  a  roaring  trade  '  at  home  and  abroad 
(induced  in  no  small  proportion  by  our  own  demands  for  foreign 
assistance)  we  have  been  saved  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
misery,  sickness  and  mortality  which  inevitably  follow  in  the 
wake  of  i)overty  and  famine,  however  (juietly  and  heroically 
tlicse  may  be,  fur  a  time,  sustained.  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
seen,  and  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  such  painful  scenes 
in  our  own  country;  and  few  of  you  will  have  forgotten  the 
extraordinary  calamity  which  befell   Ireland,  and  how  little 
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could  be  done  to  avert  the  evils  attendant  upon  it,  or  even  to 
nutigmte  the  more  serious  of  tlieir  effects. 

The  Customs  returns  enable  us  to  estimate  that  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  food  of  the 
peqple  now  comes  from  abroad,  and  this  too  for  the  daily 
Bostentation  of  the  existing  population  of  24  millions,  a  per- 
centage which  year  by  year  will  be  sensibly  added  to  as  the 
population  of  our  country  continues  to  augment  We  look 
at  our  Board  of  Trade  and  at  our  Customs  returns — we  re- 
joice because  we  find  so  many  millions  of  exports  and  so  many 
other  millions  of  imports,  and  we  exclaim  with  vast  exultation, 
*£heul  was  there  ever  so  great  a  nation  as  the  English?' 
Bot  we  are  utterly  oblivious  of  the  all-important  fact  that  our 
exports  consist  of  commodities  we  cannot  eat :  whilst  our  im-* 
ports  consist  largely  of  commodities  without  which  we  should 
6urely  sicken  and  starve.  Now  I  ask  you,  as  earnest  socio- 
logists, whether  a  nation  can  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  woird 
truly  say  of  itself, '  I  am  great,'  so  long  as  it  is  unable,  if 
need  be^  to  maintain  itself?  I  look,  indeed,  with  alarm  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  general  restlessness  of  European  nations, 
and  the  possibility  of  our  being  entangled  in  a  war — perhaps  a 
war  of  creeds,  ultimately  to  extend  itself  to  a  war  of  aggran- 
disement and  conquest — for,  without  in  the  least  doubting  the 
prowess  of  England,  and  her  ultimate  ability  to  come  with 
glory  from  the  fray,  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  the  apprehen- 
sion that  our  supplies  of  food  from  abroad  may  be  for  a  time 
very  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  wholly  interrupted.  With 
the  instance  before  him  of  the  doings  of  the  *  Alabama' — a 
vessel  of  war  hastily  built  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mersey 
— let  every  patriotic  sociologist  beseech  our  Government  to  look 
▼ell  to  its  Navy,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  our  old  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  for  ensuring  the  protection  of  that  mer- 
cantile marine  without  the  aid  of  which  there  can  be  neither 
health  nor  happiness  for  the  multiplying  millions  of  this 
country. 

But  the  practical  sociologist  must  extend  his  views  be- 
yond the  necessities  of  the  hour.  The  number  and  conse- 
quent density  of  our  population  is  year  by  year  becoming 
greater,  and  year  by  year  each  individual  of  us,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  becomes  more  ejurnestly  engaged  in  the 
disagreeable  endeavour  to  elbow  his  neighbour  out  of  his 
way.  We  rejoice— fatuously,  I  would  say — and  sing  pa;ans  in 
praise  of  the  increasing  strength  and  prosi)erity  of  the  nation — 
the  strength  of  a  noble  structure  firmly  based  upon  a  visible 
rock  beneath  which  a  mine  has  been  cunningly  laid,  when  to 
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explode  heaven  only  knows.  Would  that  the  warnings  of  the 
much-belied  Malthus — a  farsighted  man  of  this  county — 
were  again  listened  to  and  regarded.  Would  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  exercise  itself  in  that  political  prevision  which 
looks  rather  to  prevention  than  cure ;  for  I  am  well  assured 
that  the  now-existing  waywardness  of  our  working  populatioii» 
its  spirit  for  menacing  combinations  and  trade  unionism}  its 
misguided  endeavours  to  compel  the  employment  of  three 
men  to  do  two  men's  work^  its  ignorant  belief  that  in- 
creased wages  necessarily  imply  an  increased  purchasing 
power^  its  utter  forgetfulness  that^  as  working  men  are  cus- 
tomers one  of  another,  they  must  eventually  lose  on  the  one 
hand  as  much  as  they  gain  on  the  other,  besides  placing 
themselves  and  their  country  in  an  unfavourable  position  with 
other  nations  trading  or  competing  with  us,  and  also  its 
blind  adherence  to  arbitrary  rules  and  regulations  as  harass- 
ing to  the  immediate  employer  as  they  are  annoying  to  the 
general  public — all  have  their  origin  in  the  apprehension  (uit- 
founded  though  it  may  be  thought  to  be)  that  we  stand  too 
closely  upon  the  ground  to  make  free  and  independent  action 
perfectly  safe  each  to  each.  In  my  opinion,  then,  our  cry 
ought  to  be  for  *  Space — more  space ; '  and,  looking  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  most  important  opportunity  now  presents  itself  war- 
ranting our  Government  in  affording  facilities — I  do  not  say 
inducements — to  enable  the  surplus  working  man  to  better  his 
condition,  if  he  so  desires,  in  other  suitable  climes. 

It  is  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  this  moment- 
ous subject,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  augmentation  of  the 
population  to  its  present  numerical  strength  has  been  rapid 
even  to  suddenness;  and  whilst  perfectly  natural  under  the 
exceptional  conditions  which  have  produced  it,  is  nevertheless 
abnormal  when  viewed  from  a  standpoint  which  commands  a 
vista  of  ages  and  the  history  of*  mankind  from  an  earlier 
period. 

AVe  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  when  Domesday 
Book  was  written  the  population  of  England  was  between 
four  and  five  millions.  In  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry  it 
did  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  five  millions,  for  the  wars  and 
pestilences  of  the  middle  ages  had  eft'ectually  checked  that 
very  small  ratio  of  growth  which  is  the  common  incident  of 
nations  solely  occupied  with  agricultural  pursuits ;  whilst  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  is  certain  that 
the  entire  population  did  not  number  more  than  7^  millions. 
But  then  a  change  in  the  life  of  the  people  suddenly  took  place. 
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Watt  biYented  his  steam-engine ;  Arkwright  and  Crompton 
lATented  their  spinning  machines.  Our  wealth  of  minerals 
was  sought  for  and  found ;  our  manufacturing  ability  became 
developed.  The  wars  of  the  French  Kevolution  and  the 
great  Napoleon  occurred.  We  assumed  the  control  of  the 
tea,  aiid  we  swept  the  ships  of  other  nations  from  its  surface. 
Our  commercial  supremacy  was  established^  and  remained,  until 
the  second  rupture  with  America,  an  uncontested  fact.  In- 
deedy  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  monopolised  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  our 
lavish  expenditure  on  wars  and  on  armaments  and  on  sub- 
sklieSj  the  people  became  from  year  to  year  richer,  and  as  the 
means  of  living  increased  so  did  the  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion increase.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  after  the 
termination  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  exceptional  condition 
of  things  was  fast  coming  to  an  end.  Bad,  though  well- 
intendeuy  legislation  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  food 
brought  the  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  for,  even  at 
that  period  of  our  recent  history,  we  had  ceased  to  be  able  to 
provision  the  ten  or  eleven  millions  to  which  the  population 
had  then  increased. 

But  again  fortune  favoured  us.  AVe  invented  the  power- 
loom,  and  further  improved  our  spinning  machinery ;  and  coals 
being  plentiful,  those  machines  became  driven  by  steam  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and,  because  no  other  nation  was  at  that 
time  prepared  to  follow  in  our  wake,  we  became  the  clothiers 
of  the  w^orld.  Then  followed  the  railways,  themselves  only 
the  sequels  of  the  steam-engine,  Neilson's  invention  of  the 
hot-blast,  and  the  general  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation ;  and,  finally,  a  hasty  and  in  some  respects  inju- 
dicious repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  instead  of  their  proper  modifi- 
cation. By  this  time  the  population  had  become  sixteen  mil- 
lions; but  wealth  rolled  in  ;  and  food,  by  the  aid  of  our  extended 
commerce,  flowed  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Our 
prosperity,  except  that  of  the  agricultural  interest,  was  almost 
unbounded.  And  then  succeeded  the  gold  discoveries  which^ 
for  a  time,  stimulated  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
certainly  saved  our  agriculturists  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  for,  whilst  all  other  trades  commanded 
the  markets  of  the  world,  the  prices  of  the  farmer  were  ruled 
from  Poland,  Odessa,  and  America. 

Still  we  got  on  more  than  well,  for  foreign  nations  had 
not  yet  fully  awakened  \o  the  necessity  of  providing  for  them- 
selves, or  of  entering  into  competition  with  us.  But  then 
came  the   shock  to  our  industries   in   the   blind  and  foolish 
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Btruggle  between  Capital  and  Labour,  between  the  working 
man  and  his  employer.  Even  yet  we  got  on,  not  very  well^ 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  so,  for  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  were  still,  fortunately  for  us,  too  fully 
occupied  with  actual  and  contemi)lated  wars  and  politicid 
struggles  to  attend  in  an  important  degree  to  the  full  develop*  • 
ment  of  their  own  home  resources.  In  the  meantime,  although 
in  other  branches  of  trade  our  progress  was  not  so  marked, 
we  had  succeeded  in  bringing  our  coal  and  iron  trades,  and 
most  of  the  manufactures  dependent  upon  them,  to  an  un- 
exampled state  of  exaltation.  Money  and  food  flowed  in 
even  in  unwonted  abundance,  and  we  became  a  nation  of 
twenty-two  million  people  ;  we  had  tripled  our  numbers  in  a 
aiugle  century. 

But  soon  all  this  was  to  undergo  a  change.     A  condition 
of  affairs  arose  the  possibility  of  which  no  i>olitical  economist 
had  foreseen,  and  which  i)olitical  economists  had  deemed  to 
be    impossible.      The  labourer  and    capitalist-employer  sud- 
denly combined  virtually  to  raise   the   prices  of  their  com- 
modities against  the  general  public  at  home  and  abroad.     This 
unnatural  combination  for  a  time  succeeded.     Everybody  waa 
made  to  pay  for  the  article  he  wanted  much  more  than  its 
proper  price.      The  recipients  rejoiced.     The  British  public 
grumbled  and  became  more  careful  in  their  expenditure.    The 
thoughts  of  otiier  nations  became  turned  in   new  directiona, 
and  they  proceeded  to  make  for  themselves  the  articles  they 
could   no   longer   afford   to  purchase   from   us,   or  which  by 
means  of  new  industries  they  could  obtain  more  cheaply  and 
perhaps   of  better   quality  (inasmuch  as  for  many  years  we 
iiad  been  lowering  our  standard  of  quality),  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere  than  in  England.     We  have  thus  damaged,  I  think, 
irretrievably  our  manufactures  and  commerce,   and  we  have 
brought,  or  are  bringing,  ourselves  to  a  condition  which,  in 
my  judgment,  must  end  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  classes 
which,  in  their  elation  at  a  temporary  success  of  their  mis- 
conceived movement,  have  recklessly  signed  the  warrant  for 
the  death  of  their  own  prosperity.    America,  Belgium,  France, 
Kussia,  and  Prussia  have  all  been  driven  to  create  extensive 
mining  and  manufacturing  establishments  which,  but  for  our 
own  imprudence  in  the  matters   of  price  and  quality,   would 
not  have  been  needed ;  and  some  of  these  establishments  are 
actually  supplying  the  English  markets — and  that,  too,  in  con- 
siderable quantities — with  classes  of  goods  of  which  we  have 
hitherto   believed  ourselves    to    be  the   assured  monopolists. 
Notably  I  may  mention  that  the  finished  iron  of  Belgium  is 
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now  bein^  supplied  to  most  of  the  scats  of  our  iron  manufac- 
ture; and,  by  way  of  instance,  that  Lancashire  fire-proof 
mills  are  at  the  present  time  being  constructed  with  Belgian 
girders ;  whilst,  as  you  probably  know,  spinning-mills  of  largra 
ctpability  have  arisen  in  America,  France,  Russia,  India,, 
and  other  places,  the  productions  of  which  are  not  generally 
infiBrior  to  those  of  our  own  country. 

We  have  at  this  moment  an  increasing  population  and 
a  declining  trade.  Will  our  statesmen,  preoccupied  as  they 
are  with  the  struggles  of  parties,  adopt  timely  measures  to 
avert  the  otherwise  inevitable  consequences  of  our  own 
imprudence,  and  take  steps  adequate  to  the  purpose  of 
keeping  open  the  great  highway  of  the  ocean  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  food  of,  it  may  well  be,  unemployed  and 
himsering  millions  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  branch  of  this 
address.     Are  sanitary  sociologists  drawing  correct  and  useful 
inferences  from  statistical  facts  ?     For  my  own  part,  I  think 
they  are  not,  and  that  in  consequence  much  valuable  time, 
and  what  might  be  useful  effort,  are  utterly  wasted  and  worse 
than  throivn   away.     At   your  last   year*s   Congress  a  most 
remarkable  and  highly  captivating  address  was  delivered  from 
the  place  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  learned   President  announced  his  ability  to  construct   a 
City  of  Health  possessing  sanitary  advantages  capable  of  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  the  lives  of  its  fortunate  inhabitants 
to  a  mean   period  of  200  years ;    and  consequently  amongst 
vhom  a  still  more  favoured  few  would,  in  obedience  to  known 
laws,  continue  in  existence  to  the  end  of  a  fifth  century.     I 
have  shown  the  evils  of  our  present  rate  of  increase  with  an 
average  duration  of  life  limited  to  forty-two  years,  but  wliat 
those  evils  would  become  if  the  span  of  life  were  protracted 
nearly  fivefold  it  is  quite  beyond  my  powers  even  to  conceive. 
The  story  of  the   City  of  Health   apj)ear3  to  have  been  as 
leriously  as  it  was  delightfully  told,  and  at  all  events  it  finds 
its  place  and  importance  amongst  your  formal  Transactions. 
Xow,  what  are  the  facts  established  by  the  statistics  collected 
by  the  Registrar-General  for  public  information  ?    First,  that 
the  actual   duration   of  human  life  in  this  country  is  under 
forty-two  years;  secondlv,  that  since  the  year  1838  (when  the 
office  of  the  Registrar-General  was  established)  down  to  the 
year  1873,  in  all  thirty-eight  years,  there  has  not  been  an 
atom  of  movement  towards   the  extension   of  that  duration, 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  meantime  there  had  been  *  hea])s  * 
of  publications,  official  and  otherwise,  on  the  subject  of  health. 
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unnumbered  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  passed,  and  millionB 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  making  sewers,  suppljrixig 
water,  building  baths  and  wash-houses,  lajring  out  sewage 
farms,  and  in  the  performance  of  other  structural  operations 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  health.  Our  municipal  debts 
principally  incurred  on  this  head  now  amount  to  nearly  one 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  are  fast  increasing  ; 
and  yet,  as  the  foUomng  important  tables  will  only  too  surely 
and  too  disappointingly  prove,  without  any  remarkable  effect 
having  been  produced  in  or  towards  the  prolongation  of  life. 
The  tables  are  extracted  verbatim  et  literatim  from  the  Ilegi»- 
trar-General's  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report,  in  order  to  re- 
move all  suspicion  that  this  important  topic  is  being  unfairly 
handled. 

Table  2. 


Proportion  of  Persons  Jfarried,  Birtlis,  and  DeatliSj  to  1,000  of  the 
Population  of  England,  in  each  of  the  thirty-six  years,  1838-73. 
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THK  NUMBEK  op  PEK8OX0  LlTXSO 


T^«"«  I  To  one 
person     wJ*u 


65 
C3 
64 

65 
68 
66 
62 
58 

58 
68 
63 
62 
58 

58 
57 
5^ 
58 
62 

60 
61 
62 
59 
58 


33 
31 
31 

31 
31 
31 
31 
31 

30 
32 
31 
30 
30 

29 
29 
30 
29 
30 

29 
29 
30 
29 
29 


To  one 
death 


45 
46 
44 

46 
46 
47 
46 
48 

43 

41 
43 
40 
48 

45 
45 
44 
43 
44 

49 
46 
43 
45 

47 
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Tadle  2 — continued. 


To  lOOO  PKllflONH  LiVINO 

Tub  Nuxrrr  of  Perhonh  Lmxo 

TwtCDdlDflr 

.     _    _ 

-    —                      —                      1 

teMber  SM 

S2S3    1    Birth. 

Deaths 

reCn       !     Toone      ,     To  o«o     , 
iJSi^      I       birth       I       deth      ! 

1861 

i 
16-3            34*6 

21-6 

61                29        1        46        ' 

ia62 

16r            36-0 

21-4 

62        :        29        ,        47        ' 

1863 

16-8      1      35-3 

230 

69                28        '        44        ' 

1864 

17-8            36-4 

23-7 

58 

28        '        42        ' 

1866 

17-5      1      36-4 

23-2 

67 

28               43 

1866 

17*5            35-2 

23-4 

57 

1 
28        j        43        , 

1867 

16-5            35-4 

21-7 

60 

28                46        ' 

1868 

161            35-8 

21-9 

62        ^        28                46        { 

1860 

15*9 

34-8 

223 

63        i        29        1        45        1 

1870 

161 

36-2 

22-9 

62        :        28        ,        44        ! 

1 

1871 

16-7 

850 

22-6 

60 

29                44 

1872 

17-6 

35-8 

213 

57 

28               47 

187S 

17-6 

35-5 

21-1 
22-3 

57 

28        ;        47        1 

llMiii]i36 

16-5            330 

61 

• 

30               45 

JfolCL— The  table  may  bo  read  thus:— In  the  year  1838  to  every  10,000 
pcROU  liTing  there  were  154  persons  married,  303  births,  and  224  deaths ;  the 
smber  of  persons  living  to  every  person  married,  birth  or  death,  was  65,  33,  and 
4i  respectively.  The  rates  in  this  table  have  been  calculated  uix>n  the  estimateil 
populations  given  in  Table  62,  but  no  corrections  have  been  made  for  the  diifer- 
tnee  between  an  ordinary  ye»r  of  365  days  and  leap-year. 

Now,  on  referring  to  the  fourth  column  of  the  above  table 
pu  will  perceive  that  on  taking  the  average  of  any  short  group 
of  jear8(inorder  to  eliminate  casual  fluctuations)  the  mortality 
in  any  one  part  of  the  table  is  practically  equal  to  the  mortality 
smilarly  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  table.  It  is  indeed 
always  near  the  mean  of  the  period  of  thirty-six  years,  viz., 
22-3  ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  table  you  will  find  that  the  mortality  of  forty 
years  ago  was  not  greater  than  the  mortality  of  the  present 

But,  lest  it  should  be  alleged,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  that 
the  casualties  to  which  males  are  exposed  have  become  more 
numerous,  and  that  these  affect  unfavourably  the  general  result, 
I  proceed  to  extract  four  other  tables,  two  relating  to  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  males,  and  the  others  relating  to  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  females : — 
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Table  22. 

England. — Mortaltt*/  per  1,000  at  different  Ages  in  thtrtysix  years^ 
1838-73.i-.J/aZM. 


AOBS.— 

-Malbs 

Yeow 

All  '    0- 
Ages     " 

5- 

10- 

15-    25-    35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- '86- 

06 
and 

1 

1 

upwdfc 

3Ijeax  of  36  Ykahs 

1838-73 

23-3 

72-3  8-6 

4-8 

7-7 

9-9 

131,  18-6  321   671. 146-9  305-1 

1      i           1 

441-2 

Mka> 

rs  OK  10  Ykars 

1841-50 

23-1 

.71-5  9-2 

5-1 1  8-2 

9-9 

12-8 

18-4 

31-9 

671 

148-8 

806-1 

440-6 

1851-60 

231 

730  8-6 

4-9 i 7-7 

9-5 

12-6 

17-9 

30-8 

66-5 

146-8 

3031 

4871 

1861-70 

23-7 

78-6   8-2  4-5 

7-3 

9-9 

13-5 

19-2 

380 

67-4   U7-2 

310-6 

442-1 

Mea 

^fs  OP  5  Years 

(3  Years) 

1 

1838-40 

23-3 

172^3 

Q-6 

5-2 

8-3 

1 0-2 

13*0 

185 

32-5 

67-6 

144-1 

293-8 

433-8 

(5  Years) 

i 

lb41-45 

22*2 

iGOO 

8  9 

4-9, 

7-8 

04 

12^1 

17-4 

ao  4 

05-3 

1438 

299-0 

431 -S 

1846-50 

24-1 

|74'I 

fl'6 

5-4 

8^0 

10'5 

13-4 

19H 

334 

080 

152-0 

313-2 

449-8 

1851-55 

235 

174^2 

a-g 

5-2 

8-1 

9-9 

12'9 

18-S 

dlf3 

66-fl 

150-8 

8060 

449-6  , 

1856-60 

22-7 

'71-B 

8-3 

4-6 

74 

9-2 

12-4 

17-1 

300 

6G-2 

1427 

301-2 

424-6 

1861-65 

23-7 

740 

8-5 

4-7 

Ih 

9  7 

134 

188 

32-0 

66-6 

1457 

312-4 

466-1 

1866-70 

23-7 

730 

7-0 

4*8 

VI 

10- 

13'fi 

19-6 

3a-5 

63-2 

UB'Ti 

308-8 

419-0 





-_  ^ 

, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

Note.— The  table  may  thus  be  read  : — Of  each  1,000  male  children  liriDg  under 
five  years  of  nge,  723  died  in  each  of  the  36  years  1838-73 ;  in  the  fire  J6an 
1841-45  this  proportion  averaged  690  per  1,000 ;  and  in  the  fire  years  1866-70  it 
was  73  0. 

'  Tho  population  used  in  these  calculations  is  deduced  from  the  ascertained  rates 
of  increase  observed  in  the  30  years  1841-71,  distributed  in  the  several  groups  of 
(iges  according  to  the  proportions  found  to  prevail  at  the  four  censuses. 


By  Thomas  Hawksletf^  C,E. 
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Table  23. 

Rii(»jkND. — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000  of  Males  living  at 
different  Ages  in  each  of  the  thirtij-aix  years  1838-73.* 


U 

UTflli  TO  1,000  UVIJfCJ 

T«l» 

AOKS,— IfAUCi 

All 

0- 

fi- 

10- 

15- 

»S- 

«- 

46- 

A£- 

i^ 

7fi- 

85- 

Its 
isif 
i«io 

»«  171-^ 
M'T     76-3 

104 

«'l 
fi*4 

e*5 

10*8 

Si 

10-0 

1S*# 
1 1-7 

13-1 

m*9 

M*l 
3li 
31*4 

70*5 
flA-9 
«7*t 

14J*'l 
14^*0 

«0«*7 
2B0*ci 
303-8 

467-0 

asrfi-!! 

447*5 

itia 

Tt4     &.A 

11*7  1  m% 

SI 

4-ft 
4*7 
i-7 

®i 

7**1 
7'« 

i-l 

9g 
9-3 

»-3 

&*3 

11*9 

11- J 
ia*i 

11*9 

17fl 
17*3 
17-3 
17-fl 
17*3 

31^ 
30*4 
3U'l 
3H-.> 
30*7 

l»1t 
IIS'7 
0JI"3 
W7 
«41 

143-7 
140*7 
HO'T 
14«1 

39«3 
3941 
187*1 
3ti;'4 
301-1 

44t*G 
431-4 
4-M'.\ 
4ikV9 
46^-4 

IMA 
1»49 

S9-4 
XI  *4 

7e*i 
T*-i 

7a  s 

€7-0 

8-3 

S*7 
10-4 
11-3 

B-1 

ei 

**5 
SI 

4-7 

71 

10-3 
lO'B 
10*2 
11*4 

]2*fl 
14-3 

lfi*7  1 

ins 

ISO 
3t)'7 
1§7 

17-3 

31*3 

ta*7 

3U* 
!HI*» 

M-7 
7«'0 
fi7f 
71'9 
83-8 

lliO-J 

14i*fi 
IMi 
140*1 

321*3 
34M*0 

aso-a 

984-3 

491-7 
M3*3 

4n-« 

41(1*^ 
3*1-2 

33*8 

M-0 

73*1 

77-7 

8-7 
B-l 

n-4 

4-3 

fi'l 
ft'f 
*0 

7*fi 
S-fl 
B'3 
S-4 
78 

l(hS 
10*4 
^■7 

If  3 
13-3 

IS-fi 
130 

111 
10*4 
19-3 

les-5 

ifl*3 

30*(( 
33*4 
31  "7 
32*0 

64*0 
«0*3 
713 

140-6 
143"0 
iao7 

14!>  1   1 

2ia-fi 

38fi-G 
331-0 
3£MJ'9 
:M4-2 

41fl-4 
44^-4 
497-3 
4143 
iil-M 

^1 

ni ,  ns 

8-€ 

4t 

n 

9S 

13! 

tre 

in 

671 

1«'9 

105-1 

44r? 

S1-i 

71-5 
0T-« 

7-^ 
7*S 

lo-s 

«-8 

4*ri 

47 

4"tf 
41 

Ti 
T'4 
71 

7-4 
7-1 

no 

01 

H*B 

ii-a 

12^5 

11-e 

11*7 

16-4 
17*0 
17-3 
lT-4 
n"3 

28*8 
19-fi 

30-2 
SO-9 

01 -fl 
04  a 

OG-I 
70-4 

131-0 
14^-8 
147-0 
140*3 
l£il-6 

21*0-9 
3U1-3 
317*7 

311-3 

3«T-0 
4fia-T 
477-3 
4S7'& 
437-3 

liii 
im 
lats 

S4  1 
MS 
S4*i 

6>-7 
77'lt 

75-fl 

■'7 
7-(J 
lO-S 
9-8 
8^1 

4*a, 

44 

8 

7"3t 

7't| 
7'4 
7-S 
T-T 

»-3 
91 

9*4 
10-3 
10-. 

I&-7 
12*7 
U'O 
]4-!t 
14^ 

IfiH 

IS'l 
20-1 

313 
31*7 
36-a 
34*7 

l^*fi 

700 
U83 

I4«'S 
I3«l-(i 
13S-3 

me 

310-9 
IPO-A 
;t04-7 
329-8 
S21-^ 

U8-4 

W--3 

fl«a-7 

4fi3*3 

IKff 

Ml 

74  3 

730 
7111 
7^-0  [ 

7-S 
fir. 
7"B 
HI 
9*0 

4-8 
4-fl 
4-2 
4-1 

4'fi 

7H 
71 

«'7 

10^0 
10  tl 
97 
9*9 
101 

14*7 
13  3 

13*3 
13C 

200 

m-o 

If)  U  1 

34*0 

32-0 
333 
330 

G8« 
i>43 

ny*a 

7U-4 

1^0-4 
1B^4 

14B-3 

319-0 
32ii'8 
37I4-2 
30r.-l 
^]4'D 

44^*1* 
474*a 
3!KI*1» 

4181 

1171 

nn 
ma 

22' 7 

71  *T  1 

i7t 
M-5 

»*3 
TO 
6-0 

4-4 

4-2 
3^7 

T'7 
73 
CM 

H'l 
10-4 

U*4 

J 10 
I3G 

33-fl 

ai9 

07 -4 
T1J"4 

144-1 
139  9 
149-2 

30S*l 
2it4-ll 

mi 

44A-i 
44*J1 

See  notes  to  Table  23. 
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Table  24. 

England. — Mortality  per  1,000  at  different  Ages  in  thirft/^six  years^ 
1838-73.^— Females. 


Aqes.— Fek^lks                                             I 

Yeaxi 

Ail 

0- 

6~ 

10- 

^15- 

-  25- 

35- 

4*1- 

55- 

65- 

76- 

85^ 

95 
and 

npw^ 

iSS8-73 
1S4U50 

Me4k  of  36  Ykam 

214 

62*4 
1 

8*4 1  50 

80 

10-0 

12*3 

1 
15-6  [28*0  58-9 

1S41 

270-2 

432*0 1 

1 

MEAifs  OF  10  YiAaa 

216 

61 -4 

9-1 

6-3 

8*5 

10-7 

12*8 

150 

28-2 

01*4 

135*1 

283*8 

444-6 

1861^0 

21-4, 

633 

84 

5' I 

8-1 

lOO 

120 

13^1 

27-6 

56-91 

133-6 

281-3 

428-2 

1803-70 
(3  Years) 

21-4 

637 

7-a 

4*5 

7-3 

87 

12-1 

16-0 

280 

58*6 

134*9 

277-9 

4135 

Mmum  or  5  Ysiiyi                                        | 

lS38-*0 

21-0  ei  a 

fl-8, 

5^d 

8-0 

lo-a 

128 

10  0 

288 

57-7 

132^6 

207*9 

3868 

(SYeftra), 

1 

1841-45 

20-e    6S^S 

8-9 

50 

8-2 

100 

12! 

UQ 

270 

50*4 

13  J -2 

£80-2 

420-5 

I84<W0   22il|  BZ^9\ 

9-a 

0-7 

8^9 

ll'S 

13 '5: 

167 

29-4 

633 

1389 

287-3, 

468-5 

1851^5   21  8  f  64-(*f8%5| 

&^3 

8-6 

10-4 

124 

16'0 

27'8 

590, 

136  2 

283  6 

440-1 

1866-6tt 

210    62  6 

8*3 

49 

7-81 

0-5 

116 

14-7 

27*1 

54  0 

130  9 

2789 

416  3 

1801^66, 

2V5^  041 

82 

4-8 

7*6 

0*8 

12-1 

154 

:2S0 

57-9 

133  0 

2801 

455  0 

1806-70 

21-2    63-4 

7-4 

4-S 

7-1 

0-6 

120 

15-8 

28-0 

59-4 

136  0 

275*7 

411-2 

Note. — The  table  may  thus  be  read  : — Of  each  1,000  female  children  Imng  under 
five  years  of  age,  02*4  died  in  each  of  the  36  years  1838-73 ;  in  the  five  yean 
1841-45  this  proportion  averaged  o8'8  per  1,000  ;  and  in  the  five  years  1866-70  it 
was  63-4. 

'  The  population  nsed  in  these  calculations  is  deduced  from  the  ascertained  rates 
of  increase  observed  in  the  30  years  1841-71.  distributed  in  the  several  groups 
of  ages  according  to  the  proportions  found  to  prevail  at  the  four  censuses. 


By  Thomas  Hawkiky,  C.E. 
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Table  25. 

ExGLAND. — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  per  1,000  of  Females  lioing  at 
different  Ages  in  each  of  the  thirty-six  years  1838-73.^ 


i 

D^tm 

W  l.OOO  iJtt^O 

1 

Tttn 

AjQlEftt^FKIUEfB 

1 

AH 
Am 

0- 

^ 

10^ 

11- 

M^ 

»- 

M- 

^ 

7«- 

m- 

bpwiis. 

i  im 

fi^i 

^1 

m 

S'4 

m 

^►•l 

]I-3 

3a*4 

b»*b' 

1S6'3 

3r.flo 

aio-B 

u» 

am  ' 

SM 

»i 

A-S 

a-d 

ID^l 

ISN-i 

i^'fl 

37*e 

553 

120  fl 

i^aa'i 

364 '<> 

1*« 

ti-o 

«4-3 

IM 

6'7 

a-7 

joa 

ia-7 

16-7 

3l*-6 

^-^ 

isej 

2S4-4 

4aJ/-« 

'  mi 

3^^«  ' 

5«-C 

r« 

t*J 

a-4 

10-1 

isa 

u-* 

37-4 

5«-4 

m-8 

3«au 

4^-1    1 

^    IMS 

fl^ 

eO'S 

11-3 

A*l 

«*8 

im 

1^2 

IS-S 

37*3 

(^►•l 

130*3 

2S4-1 

4<»3-2 

,     INI 

Vti 

mi 

i-5 

ill 

7-fl 

9't 

isa 

14-1 

ae" 

*ft-s» 

ISP4 

aTti*U 

443-2    ; 

1N4 

«^ 

^m 

»-0 

fiti 

4(*S 

101 

12*0 

iiva   a7"4, 

«c^a' 

ia3*7 

aN3*6 

43fi*2    1 

1   im 

IW-l 

M-« 

SO 

4* 

g-s 

r* 

a-s 

H'S| 

SSA 

we, 

ISO-fl 

Sim 

404-7    i 

im 

IW 

ST-fl 

K*l 

0-4 

8-7 ' 

ift^fi 

15-4 

15-^5 

37-3 

ftj-fl 

iafl-4 

SOS-I 

1 

smz . 

INI 

s*^ 

•^« 

It^a 

«'S 

9-2 

11  a 

I4f 

IT'S 

31*U 

7CI''0 

1JIT*7 

830*0 

fi2P-() 

IM 

an! 

Mt 

10-« 

ft^T 

i*a 

10*» 

13-1) 

]&'» 

3»-3 

01-0 

1311$ 

3»a 

4«y-3 

ISIS 

M-« 

«a-l 

no 

ne 

100 

ISA 

ld-1 

lB-9 

aa'i 

6^-3 

m-^ 

3*»-7 

4346 

uu 

M-l 

47-5 

B'l 

€•* 

7«i 

fr» 

11-7 

14'7 

3&"1 

*t*a 

136-3 

"25*-9 

4371 

mi 

fl-f 

S3-0 

g-« 

*'3 

g.J 

30'1 

11-9 

lrr5 

368 

38R 

13JS-3 

ae3*o 

4W)2 

ifli 

Si-* 

»«-4 

e*8 

ft^4 

«<4 

lft-3 

tsi 

lA'l 

$G'S 

A^'i5 

131 'ft    Ttm 

413-5 

!B1| 

tr« 

£3^ 

g-i 

S'4 

«-7 

I0(J 

13-4 

1«*& 

2«'a 

fi(J'3| 

my  J  jaa-s 

4731 

I     J9H 

*4^ 

ii-i 

r« 

Afi 

ji-7 

ll-«» 

lai 

li4 

SHI 

fi«l 

isa-fl  sca-e 

431  G 

\     li« 

n-T 

ei'fl 

g» 

5tf 

a-a 

14K« 

134 

10  4 

3fl-3 

ai^a 

1470 

315-3 

443  0 

iWmtLti) 

Utwi 

fr4 

er* 

8  4 

5D 

3  0 

tOD 

nt 

ire 

ts-o 

Sftt 

mi 

7791 

4^*0 

OfflMI) 

1   liif 

lt7 

«•* 

7'S 

4-S 

*-* 

9'3 

u% 

14*0    IS'l 

a-a 

llB-8 

343-7 

lAO'O 

iiiaf 

Sl-1 

ess 

M 

4*7 

7*1> 

n-i 

11-6 

14-0 

ST'l 

M» 

1*1-3 

2«1'4 

4H'5 

IIM 

is-t 

«7i 

l<h4 

«H 

«■» 

»•» 

n-9 

ua 

tr-fl 

AT'I 

llT-ft 

aS7'tt 

4*'p«'.'i 

im 

ti^ 

(IS*3 

»-4 

fi-3 

7'& 

9-7 

ji-t 

ifi'i 

S7H) 

aa-fi 

Ufi-i 

*T1I'4 

4(4-0 

IM 

W-B 

4T& 

6-i 

4'4 

7'S 

»*4 

li'i 

IflO 

3i*rt 

Mt'S 

13«'6 

3S7*1 

IWJ'9 

IMI 

90-C 

«&o 

C'S 

4'4 

7-8 

3>3 

n-fl 

14-7 

a«-3 

stfi^ 

iai'3 

*1WI 

444-8 

Ma 

lfr# 

«Chl 

T-J 

4& 

7*4 

»•£ 

ll'B 

]4-7 

fe'f 

i7'» 

lOT-0 
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On  reviewing  these  tables  you  will  again  find  that  the  same 
remark  holds  good  when  applied  separately  to  the  mortality  of 
males  and  to  the  mortality  of  females.  In  the  case  of  males 
the  mean  annual  mortality  is  23*3  in  1,000;  in  the  case  of 
females,  21*2  ;  and  so  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  tables  and  in 
the  later  periods. 

If  we  extract  the  results  from  the  four  census  years  when 
the  exact  numbers  of  the  population  were  known,  we  have 
presented  to  us  the  following  facts : — 

Deaths  in  1,000  Living. 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

1841 

22-4 

• 

20-8 

1851 

22-8 

• 

21-2 

1861 

22-7 

, 

20-6 

1871 

23-9 

. 

21-3 

Totals 

91-8 

. 

83-9 

Moans 

22-9 

• 

210 

Once  more  we  find  no  improvement  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  table  over  the  former  part.  Have,  then,  our  efforts  been 
unavailing?  For  the  absolute  prolon<ration  of  life  I  answer. 
Yes ;  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  people  I  answer,  No» 

But  why,  it  will  be  asked,  have  our  efforts  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  life  been  unavailing  ?  I  reply,  because,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  wear-and-tear  of  tlic  mechanism  of  the  human  frame 
is  due  mainly  to  natural  organic  changes  and  the  repeated 
action  of  its  parts,  and  particularly  of  those  parts  which  are 
the  subject  of  involuntary  movement.  These  changes  and 
these  actions,  and  the  wear-and-tear  they  involve,  are  all 
evidently  accomplished  in  given  periods  of  time  differing  very 
much  in  the  individual,  but  obtaining  a  fixed  ratio  in  the  mass*. 
Apart  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  epidemic  diseases, 
caused  by  atmospheric  and  cosmical  action,  over  which  sanitary 
measures  can  exercise  only  a  very  limited  control,  we  may,  I 
think,  with  tolerable  safety  pronounce  that  sanitary  science, 
as  at  present  applied,  although  in  other  ways  of  infinite  benefit 
to  the  community,  is  not  capable  of  materially  extending  those 
limits  of  life  which  Nature  has  in  her  wisdom  prescribed.  At 
all  events,  the  patriarchal  ages  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  City  of  Hygeia  will  never  be  reached  if  that  city  be 
built  on  any  part  of  this  sublunary  sphere. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  whilst  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  doctrine  so  much  at  variance  with  accepted  opinions. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  by  Sanitary  efforts  we 
lannot  diminish  the  undue  waste  of  life  we  observe  on  all  sides 
— bnt  mo6t  amongst  the  labouring  classes — a  silent  waste 
greater  than  that  of  a  battle-field — but  I  do  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  we  commonly  omit  from 
<mr  regard  the  involuntary  work  of  the  human  machine,  which  ^ 
txacdy  like  the  involuntary  work  of  a  watch^  sooner  or  later 
(according  to  the  particular  constitution  of  the  indivi(iual), 
ends  in  its  failure  and  stoppage.  The  human  heart  cannot 
beat  100,000. times  a  day,  nor  the  lungs  expand  and  collapse 
20,000  times  a  day,  without  suffering  the  usual  effects  of  wear- 
and-tear— effects  which  manifest  themselves  in  all  of  us,  even 
when  disease  has  no  part  in  them,  by  producing  a  gradual 
-change  of  appearance  indicative  of  increasing  age,  the  softer 
featores  of  youth  becoming  the  harder,  but  still  handsome 
featmres  of  middle  life;  these  again  yielding  in  turn  to  the 
wrinkling  brow  and  the  crow's  foot  near  the  eye,  the  uniform 
lint  of  the  hair  changing  to  grey  and  finally  to  white,  the 
stiongly-knit  muscles  gradusdly  becoming  more  and  more 
relaxed,  and  answering  less  and  less  easily  to  the  behests  of 
the  will,  till  at  length  tottering  humanity  sinks  into  that  grave 
which  Nature  had  destined  for  its  reception  from  the  moment 
•of  its  birth.  The  span  of  life  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the 
natural  limit  thus  indicated,  but  it  may  in  many  ways  be 
shortened.  It  is  the  business  of  the  true  Sanitarian  to  be, 
above  aU  things,  practical,  and  with  this  view  to  point  his 
effiarts  in  the  direction  in  which  alone  useful  results  can  be 
obtained. 

Hitherto  we  have  in  some  degree  mistaken  our  way.  We 
have  relied  too  exclusively  upon  the  consequential  effects  of 
improved  water  supplies,  improved  drainage,  and  improved 
pavements  (each  of  great  value  in  its  particular  way),  but 
evidently  not  very  potential  in  enabling  the  human  machine  to 
resist  those  far  more  destructive  influences  to  which  I  shall  in 
the  sequel  solicit  your  earnest  attention. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  investigation 
-of  this  important  question,  and  have  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
tusion— a  conclusion  based  on  statistical  research  and  personal 
observation — that  the  natural  term  of  life  of  our  urban  popula- 
tions is  unnaturally  shortened  by  preventible  causes  to  the 
extent  of  one-fifth,  and  that  these  preventible  causes  are  to 
be  sought  not  in  the  water-pipes  and  sewers,  but  chiefly  in  the 
homes  and  habits  of  the  industrial  classes. 

I  would,  however,  that  the  Registrar-General's  mortality 
returns  were  made,  as  they  easily  might  be  made,  on  the  Life 
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Table  principle  instead  of  on  the  rough  and  readj,  alwajn 
inaccurate,  and  often  misleading  principle  of  the  number  of 
deaths  occurring  in  1^000  persons  living.  This  method  is 
fallacious  to  the  serious  extent  of  nearly  7^  per  cent,  when 
applied  to  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom,  for  the 
number  of  deaths  returned  at  22*3  per  1,000  ought  really  to 
be  returned  at  23*9  per  1,000.  How  much  may  be  the  error 
in  the  case  of  large  cities,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  local 
birth  rate  differs  greatly  from  the  influence  of  the  averaae  birth 
rate,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  The  Registrar-Creneral, 
and  he  alone,  is  now  possessed  of  exact  mortuary  statistics 
extending  over  the  long  term  of  38  years,  and  with^the  aid  of 
these,  and  of  the  census  returns  commencing  with  the  century, 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  calculate,  by  means  with  which 
every  mathematically  educated  actuary  and  statician  is  well 
acquainted,  the  actual  instead  of  the  present  very  inexactly 
estimated  rates  of  mortality. 

The  actual  density  of  the  population  is  another  important 
fact  very  erroneously  given  in  the  Registrar-General's  retumi. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  case  of  Liverpool  the  mean  density  of 
the  population  stated  at  100  persons  per  acre,  whilst  in  the 
case  of  SheflSeld  the  mean  density  is  stated  to  be  only  14 
persons  per  acre.     Now,  any  person  consulting  these  returns 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Liverpool  is  seven  times 
as  crowded  as  Sheffield,  and  would  And  in  this  extraordinary 
difference  of  density  a  sufficient  explanation,  unfavourable  to 
Liverpool,   of   its    somewhat,  and    only    somewhat,    greater 
mortality.     The  community  of  Sheffield  is,  however,  all  but 
as  closely  packed  as  is  that  of  Liverpool,  the  cause  of  the 
error  lying  in   this,  that  the  boundary  of  the   borough   of 
Sheffield    embraces    large    tracts   of  agricultural    and    moor 
lands   upon  which,  practically,  no  population  exists.     So  of 
Leeds  as  contrasted  with  Manchester;  and  so  even  of  Bir* 
mingham  as  contrasted  with  Glasgow.     Statistics,  to  be  useful^ 
should  be  above  all  things  correct;    and   should,  as  far  as 
possible,  tell  their  own  story,  without  the  necessity  for  official 
interpretation.      Having   a   great   regard  for   statistics,   and 
valuing  very  highly  the  position  and  labours  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  I  may,  nevertheless,  venture  to  express  my  hope 
and,    I   think,   your  desire,   that    future   returns   should^  if 
possible,  be  amended  and  improved  in  the  important  parti- 
culars to  which  I  have  referred.     An  accurate  exhibition  of 
the  March  of  Life  in  all  our  principal  towns  would  indeed 
remove  the  laws  of  health  from  the  region  of  speculation  into 
the  higher  sphere  of  scientific  certainty,  and  at  once  enable 
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OB  to  deTise  and  operate  on  the  sure  basis  of  ascertained  and 
reliable  fact. 

I  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  sanitary  legislation.  Numerous 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  effecting  sanitary  improvements  have 
of  late  years  been  passed,  but  they  are  nearly  all  impaired 
and  disfigured  by  the  spirit  of  centralisation  which  per- 
vades their  enactments,  and  which  operates  most  ^epressingly 
en  the  freedom  of  our  municipal  and  other  like  public  insti- 
tutions, and  on  the  development  and  exercbe  of  the  skill  and 
ability  in  which  this  country  is  so  redundant.  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  intervention  and  interference 
of  a  Grovemment  Department,  which  has  its  own  limited 
views  and  peculiar  crotchets  on  all  subjects— medical,  physical, 
ccmstructional,  and  financial — and  to  which  everyone  concerned 
must  either  conform  or  succumb.  In  fact,  the  Government, 
whilst  stoutly  denying  any  disposition  to  assert  a  centralised 
control  over  local  affairs,  has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
parent,  in  utter  obliviousness  of  the  political  truism  that  the 
existence  of  a  ^parental  government'  presupposes  a  nation 
of  children  to  be  governed.  Are  the  people  of  this  country 
prepared  to  accept  this  position  ?  I  think  not — indeed,  I  know 
there  is  a  growing  indisposition  to  submission,  for  the  public  and 
their  representatives  prefer  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  and 
to  carry  out  their  own  views.  Besides  these  objections  the 
schemes  and  ideas  of  a  Government  Department  are  rarely 
the  best — ^never  the  most  progressive.  France  stood  still  under 
central  control,  although  it  possessed  a  host  of  learned  pro- 
fessional men  in  every  one  of  its  Government  offices ;  whilst 
Ei^land,  with  her  hands  unshackled,  overran  not  only  her 
own  territories  but  half  the  civilised  world  beside,  leaving 
works  of  public  utility  wherever  she  had  planted  her  foot. 

There  is  another  matter  which  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 
I  dislike  public  indebtedness,  for  no  one  can  foreshadow  what 
is  to  come  of  it  in  the  distant  future,  notwithstanding  the 
assumption  that  every  public  debt  is  to  be  redeemed  in  a 
prescribed  number  of  years.  But  when  the  Government 
itself  steps  in  as  a  money-lender  and  undersells  the  private 
capitalist,  who,  with  a  means  of  safe  investment  thus  closed 
against  him,  is  induced  to  place  his  perhaps  hardly-acquired 
money  in  some  risky  undertaking  or  doubtful  loan,  a  wrong 
is  done  to  the  country  at  large  which  no  pretence  of  a  vir- 
tuous object  or  a  good  intention  can  ever  justify.  A  wide 
experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  is  expressed 
in  the  following  sentence  : — *  Ko  Government,  be  it  national 
or  kxsal,  should  undertake  on  its   own   account  any  duties. 
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works,  or  obligations  which  private  persons  would  be  willing 
to  fulfil,  perform,  or  accept.'  Private  enterprise  built  up  our 
national  greatness,  and  with  the  decline  of  private  enterprise 
that  greatness  will  totter  to  its  fall.  But  for  the  unassisted 
private  enterprise  of  its  merchants  and  capitalists,  Liverpool 
would  still  have  remained  the  petty  port  you  have  probably 
seen  depicted  in  old  engravings  still  extant,  instead  of  being 
the  second  city  of  the  British  empire. 

To  scan  in  detail  the  many  recent  enactments  on  the 
subject  of  health  would  obviously  exceed  the  limits  imposed 
by  time  and  your  capabilities  of  endurance ;  I  will,  therefore^ 
pass  per  saltum  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  topics. 
x  ou  are  aware  that  an  Act  has  just  been  sanctioned  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  you  will  probably  one  ana  all  be 
of  opinion  with  me  that  reckless  and  unnecessary  pollution 
ought  to  be  stopped.  The  law  as  it  had  previously  stood  was 
undoubtedly  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  this  object,  and  con- 
sequently all  that  was  really  necessary  was  a  cheaper  and  more 
facile  procedure  for  bringing  that  law  into  operation.  The 
new  Act  not  only  creates  new  laws  and  new  procedures; 
but  is  also  tainted  with  the  vice  of  centralised  action  by  the 
Government  itself,  who  of  all  things  ought  not  to  have  placed 
itself  in  a  position  of  invidious  relationship  sometimes  between 
weak  landowners  and  powerful  manufacturers,  and  at  other 
times  between  powerful  landowners  and  weak  manufacturers. 
A  Government,  to  be  respected  and  popular,  must  keep  itself 
above  the  suspicion  of  favouritism,  and  should  steer  clear  of 
all  the  entanglements  into  which  unnecessary  intervention  in 
matters  of  private  interest  or  cognisable  by  legal  tribunals  is 
certain  to  bring  it. 

But  apart  from  this  consideration  a  difficulty  of  no  mean 
dimensions  presents  itself  in  the  certainly  declining  state  of  our 
trade.  We  have  our  population  of  twenty-four  millions,  with 
daily  additions,  to  provide  for,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  foreign  competition  backed  by  cheaper  labour  and  in  many 
cases  supported  by  protective  duties.  I  am  very  much  amongst 
manufacturers,  and  I  know  only  too  well  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  put  to  large  expenses  in  first  cost  and  hourly  working  in 
order  to  render  rivers  clear,  the  waters  of  which,  although  black 
as  ink,  have  never  been  proved  to  give  oft'  emanations  seriously 
or  observably  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people  residing  on 
their  banks.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  people  we  must  keep  our 
textile  and  other  river-fouling  manufactures  in  order  to  afford 
them  employment ;  and  to  keep  our  manufactures  we  must  deal 
tenderly  with  our  manufacturer,  who  may  otherwise  be  forced 
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by  an  upheaping  of  expenses  and  the  imposition  of  harassing 
and  vexatious  requirements  to  withdraw  his  capital  or  close 
his  doors^  or  migrate  to  a  country — America,  for  instance 
•^wfaere  water  is  plentiful,  coal  abundant,  and  restrictions 
few. 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  It  is  painted  from  nature,  and  is 
trae  in  its  tints.  Moreover,  it  is  justified  by  what  you  see 
going  on  around  you  even  in  this  county  of  Lancaster,  the 
wealthiest  county  in  England,  filled  with  men  of  the  greatest 
enterprise ;  where,  however,  trade  is  languishing,  many  mills 
are  running  on  half-time,  and  many  of  our  best  operatives  are 
only  half-employed.  You  know  the  adage  that  *it  was  the 
list  straw  which  broke  the  camel's  back.'  Let  us  not,  then, 
by  a  too  eager  endeavour  to  accompliish  an  abstract  ^  good ' 
commit  the  greater  error  of  '  snatching  at  the  shadow  and 
losing  the  substance.'  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  the  depth  and 
the  earnestness  of  my  anxiety  to  promote  the  public  health, 
bat  my  knowledge  of  the  critical  condition  of  our  trades, 
manufactures,  and  commerce — no  one  of  them  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  others,  but  all  destined  to  flourish  or  decay  equally 
and  simultaneously — induces  me  to  counsel  extreme  caution  in 
bringing  into  operation  a  new  set  of  restrictive  laws,  which, 
however  well  intended,  may  prove  in  the  end  to  be  hurtful 
rather  than  beneficial. 

Cognate  with  this  difficulty  is  the  other  difficulty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage  and  excreta  of  large  towns.  For  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  existed  in  effect  a  curious  con- 
flict between  two  powerful  authorities.  The  Legislature,  act- 
ing through  the  Government,  has  imperatively  required  local 
authorities  to  sewer  their  districts,  an  order  they  have  com- 
monly, though  not  invariably,  obeyed  with  commendable 
alacrity  and  cheerfulness ;  and  very  generally  they  have  un- 
hesitatingly discharged  the  liquid  refuse  collected  by  the 
^wers  into  the  stream  nearest  to  the  foot  of  their  respective 
towns;  and  they  now  allege  they  have  been  justiiied  in  so 
doing,  not  only  by  the  formal  acceptance  of  such  schemes  by 
the  supervising  Government  Department,  but  also  by  the  almost 
imiform  practice  of  the  Government  Engineers,  who  were  at  one 
time  permitted  to  act  as  inspecting  officers  for  the  Government 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  constructing  engineers  to  the  local 
authorities  on  the  other  hand.  But,  per  contra^  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  complaints  made,  has  invariably  granted  injunc- 
tions to  restrain  the  local  authorities  from  continuing  the 
nuisance  the  Government  had  authorised  them  to  commit. 
These  conflicts  continue  to  the  present  hour,  and  are  not  likely 
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to  be  either  removed  or  diminished  by  interpolating  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

Touching,  however,  the  much-debated  question  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  sewage  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  offensive  solid 
contents  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  liquid  portion  fit  for 
admission  into  a  river  or  stream,  I  may  remark — First,  that 
sewage  is  an  utterly  worthless  matter,  incapable  of  being 
utilised  at  a  profit  by  any  method  already  known  or  likely 
to  become  known ;  and,  therefore  that  it  is  better  to  get  rid  ot 
it  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Now,  two  methods  are  in  use  for  the  purification  of  sewage 
— irrigation  and  precipitation.  The  former  necessitates  an 
eventual  expenditure  of  5/.  or  6/.  per  head  of  the  community 
drained — the  latter  about  10*.  or  12*.  per  head,  and  the 
absolute  loss  by  the  former  is  considerably  greater  than  by 
the  latter  method.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  I  prefer  and 
recommend  precipitation,  nevertheless  admitting  that  there 
are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  irrigation  method  may  be 
advisedly  resorted  to.  When,  however,  this  worthless  and 
obnoxious  matter  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  sea  (as  in  Liver* 
pool,  for  instance),  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity the  sea  presents. 

The  two  processes  I  have  mentioned  when  properly  carried 
out  (which,  however,  is  but  rarely  the  case)  are  equally  effec^ 
tive  in  the  production  of  an  effluent  water  clear  to  the  eye, 
practically  inodorous,  and  in  chemical  composition  reasonably 
pure.  No  rule  of  universal  application  can,  however,  be  laid 
down  for  the  purification,  utilisation,  and  disposal  of  the  sewage 
oi*  urban  ]>opulations,  for  such  sewage  is  greatly  aflected  by 
the  manufacturing  refuse  with  which  it  is  mixed.  It  may> 
moreover,  be  observed  that  the  manurial  properties  of  water- 
borne  excreta  are  always  exceedingly  feeble,  and  the  more  sa 
the  farther  they  travel,  because  of  the  rajnd  decomposition  and 
oxidation  of  the  most  valuable  organic  constituents — conse- 
quently urban  sewage  is  of  little  service  for  farming  purposes, 
unless  it  can  be  applied  without  delay  and  near  its  source. 
The  natural  operation  of  decomposition  and  oxidation  by  which 
our  rivers  and  seas  become,  in  fact,  self-cleansed  and  self- 
purified,  is  even  yet  but  little  understood  by  the  public  at 
large  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  so  many  well-meaning  and  influ- 
ential persons  are  still  found  of  firm  faith  in  the  benefits 
assumed  to  be  derivable  from  the  application  of  sewage  to  the 
production  of  food,  and  so  assumed  on  the  fallacious  ground 
that,  if  matter  of  a  high  manurial  value  enters  a  sewer  at  its 
one  end,  that  same  matter  must  necessarily  be  found  in  it  at 
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its  other  end  dissolved,  or  diffused,  it  may  be,  but  not  in  anj 
other  respect  changed.  It  will  be  an  unpleasant  surprise  to- 
such  persons  to  be  informed  that  this  assumed  fact  is  not  a 
fact  at  all,  for  that,  by  way  of  instance,  the  liiver  Trent,  in  its 
course  before  reaching  Nottingham,  receives  the  sewage  of" 
two  million  people,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  million  gallons 
per  day,  and  yet  at  that  town  its  water  is  clear,  sweet,  and 
chemically  free  from  all  the  noxious  constituents  brought  into 
it  by  ^his  enormous  volume  of  sewage.  In  truth,  no  form  of' 
matter  suffers  decomposition  and  reconstruction  into  com* 
pounds  of  a  harmless  nature  with  more  facility  than  the  des- 
cription of  matter  to  which  I  am  now  referring. 

I  may  further  observe,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  sewage 
by  the  defascating  processes,  that,  a  variety  of  agents  may  be 
uaefolly  selected  from.  For  example,  the  agents  now  used 
by  the  so-called  ABC  Company — alum,  blood,  and  clay — are 
producing  an  excellent  effluent  at  Aylesbury.  Lime  alone, 
but  specially  applied,  is  satisfactorily  efiecting  the  same  purpose 
on  a  very  large  scale  at  Birmingham.  According  to  my  own 
experience  also  a  moderate  dose  of  finely  comminuted  lime 
used  to  produce  a  first  precipitate,  and  then  followed  by  a 
small  quantity  of  crude  acid  sulphate  of  alumina,  to  produce 
a  second  precipitate,  fix  any  remaining  ammonia,  and  form  a 
nuvdant  with  the  residue  (if  any)  of  colouring  matter,  will, 
in  all  oixiinary  cases,  cheaply  and  effectually  accomplish  the 
desired  object — namely,  that  of  so  far  clarifying  and  purify- 
ing sewage  that  the  effluent  water  may  be  safely  admitted  into 
any  stream  not  proximately  used  for  waterworks  purposes. 
Bus  process  will  probably  be  employed  at  Windsor  (where  I 
am  now  constructing  sewage  works),  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  stringent  requirements  of  the  River  Thames  Conservancy, 
and  where  the  operation  and  effect  of  defalcation  by  precipita- 
tion may  shortly  be  witnessed. 

Another  Act  of  much  value,  if  only  care  be  taken  to 
apply  its  powers  bond  Jide  and  with  needful  discretion  and 
judgment,  is  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  enable  municipal  authorities  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
working  classes,  by  causing  better  homes  to  be  substituted  for 
the  wretched  holes  in  which  many  of  them  and  their  wives  and 
families  now  only  too  surely  expend  their  lives.  As  a  sanitary 
measure  this  Act  is  above  all  praise,  but  it  is  not  as  a  sanitary 
measure  alone  that  it  deserves  our  regard  and  commendation. 
It  will  not  only  destroy,  with  their  nests,  the  fevers  and  other 
zymotic  diseases  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  fresh  air  and 
light,  the  smallness  of  the  apartments,  and  the  necessity  for 
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their  over-occupation,  and  that  general  abandonment  to  neglect 
and  uncleanliness  with  a  consequent  indifference  to  order  and 
comfort,  by  which  the  occupants  of  such  dwellings  are  mar- 
kedly distinguished;  it  will  not  only  do  this — ^its  ostensible 
object — but  it  will  enable  the  School  Boards  to  effect  a  higher 
education  amongst  the  working  classes  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  diseducating  and  uncivilising  in- 
fluences of  a  miserable  and  sickly  home  will  be  thus  effectually 
removed.  It  is  my  conviction,  long  entertained,  that  the  sani- 
tarian, the  educationist,  and  the  Clergy  will  equally  fail  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  health,  the  education,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  class 
of  dwellings  to  which  I  am  now  directing  my  observations 
until  that  class  of  dwellings  shall  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  possible  costliness  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  in  some  way  this  cost  must  be  met  before  there  will 
be  any  great  outcome  of  our  endeavours  to  elevate  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society.  In  fact,  we  need  innumerable  Cities  of 
Hygeia  for  the  occupation  of  our  working  population,  not 
•exactly  of  the  noble  character  of  the  gorgeous  city  painted  in 
such  glowing  colours  by  my  learned  and  warm-hearted  prede- 
•cessor,  but  planned  almost  entirely  with  a  view  to  health  and 
comfort,  and  constructible  at  a  cost  which  shall  not  place  the 
new  dwellings  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  intended. 

Omitting,  for  want  of  time,  many  important  subjects  I 
wished  to  include  in  this  address,  I  must  not  forget  that 
we  are  now  present  in  the  mighty  city  of  Liverpool,  a  city 
which  has  received  us  ^vith  marked  distinction  and  unbounded 
hospitality ;  a  city  which,  be  it  remembered,  took  the  lead  in 
the  promotion  of  sanitary  measures;  for  in  the  year  1842,  six 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  first  Public  Health  Act,  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  sought  and  obtained  an  Act  entitled 
^  An  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  and  the  better  Regulation  of 
Buildings  in  the  said  Borough.'  This  Act  was,  however, 
mainly  a  building  Act ;  and  in  consequence  of  being  an  un- 
avoidable compromise  between  the  builders — a  very  influential 
body  at  that  day — and  the  Town  Council,  was  in  some  respects 
defective  and  inefficient.  Nevertheless,  great  good  resulted 
from  it,  for  houses  subsequently  erected  were  better  planned 
and  better  built  than  had  previously  been  the  case.  It  was 
followed  by  other  sanitary  measures  of  greater  importance.  In 
the  year  1845  the  Town  Council  turned  its  attention  to  the 
subject  of  water,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  then  supply,  which 
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was  limited  in  the  southerir  portion  of  the  town  to  about  ten 
gallons  per  head  per  diem  for  all  the  purposes  of  domestic, 
trade,  and  manufacturing  consumption;  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town  to  not  more  than  seven  gallons.     These  sup- 
plies, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  4,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  were  obtained  from  the  New  Ked  Sandstone  rock,  by 
means  of  wells,  from  which  the  water  was,  and  to  some  extent 
still  is,  raised  by  steam-power.      At  this  period,  also,  the 
then  existing  Commissioners  of  Highways  had  just  completed 
another  wok  of  the  same  character,  mainly  for  ensuring  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  the  fires  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  and  in  some  of  the  other 
more  valuable  parts  of  the  town.     This  work  was  successful 
enough  for  its  purpose,   and  at  that  time  yielded   about   1^ 
million  gallons  per  day,  afterwards  increased  to  fully  2^  miU 
lions.     Li  the  following  year  the  Corporation  proceeded  with 
enquiries  having  for  their  object   the   discovery   of  sources 
available  for  the  supply  of  a  large  quantity  of  soft  mountain 
water  in  addition  to  the  supplies  already  mentioned ;  and,  after 
much  consideration,  finally  adopted  the  project  known  as  the 
]EUvin^n  Pike  Scheme;  and  in  1847  the  Corporation  brought 
a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  the  Kivington 
works,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  all  the  waterworks  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Companies;   and,  afler  nn   almost  unex- 
ampled contest,  succeeded  in  carrying  their  measure,  but  not 
without  sustaining  some  considerable  losses   in   water  conse- 
quent on  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  during  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  through  its  committee  stages.     However,  in  the  end 
the  Corporation  were  left  with  an  estimated  total  quantity  of 
water  amounting  to  about  20  million  gallons  per  day,  after- 
wards to  be  further  reduced  by  the  non-acquisition  of  some  of 
the  water  tliey  were  authorised  to  take,  and  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  of  the  wells,  the  waters  of  which   had  become 
unfit  for  use.     Subsequently  a  portion  of  the  compensation 
water  was  purchased,  and  additional   impounding   reservoirs 
were  constructed ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  quantity  of 
water  available  for  the  purposes  of  supply  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  20  million  gallons 
per  day,  equivalent  to  the  supply  of  about  800,000  people, 
with  a  daily  quantity  of  twenty-five  gallons  per   head,   the 
present  population  actually  supplied  being  somewhere  about 
660,000.     The  narrow  margin  thus  left  for  future  demands  is 
expected    to    be    exhausted  in  about  eight   years   from   the 
present  time. 

Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Deacon   (Borough 
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Engineer),  the  supply  has  been  changed  with  great  advantage 
from  a  restricted  intermittent  to  an  unrestricted  constant 
system,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  admirable  method  he  has 
devised  and. adopted  for  the  discovery,  suppression,  and  pre- 
vention of  waste  the  Municipality  has  emerged  as  respects  the 
quantity  of  water  at  its  disjwsal  from  a  state  of  actual  poverty 
— poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty — to  a  condition  of  redundant 
wealth.  It  has  now  enough  and  to  spare.  Had  time  permitted, 
I  should  have  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  method  of  Mr.  Deacon,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  his 
success  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

To  provide  a  town  with  water  of  a  suitable  quality  is  now  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  and  much  expense.  jCompetent  and 
available  sources  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  and  must  in 
general  be  sought  at  distances  always  becoming  more  remote. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  land,  labour,  and  materials  is  almost 
day  by  day  enhancing,  and  so  rapidly  and  steadily  that  the 
present  cost  of  a  reservoir  is,  as  I  know  by  repeated  experi- 
ences, double  what  it  was  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  Indeed, 
the  present  average  expense  of  procuring  and  distributing  a 
gravitation  supply  of  1,000,000  gallons  per  day,  obtained  from 
a  distance  of  only  ten  miles,  is  rarely  less  than  160,000/.,  and 
not  very  unfrequently  even  a  larger  sum.  Taking  into  account 
the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  the  redemption-money,  the 
repairs  and  maintenance,  the  rates  and  taxes,  the  working  ex- 
penses, and  the  incidental  disbursements,  the  cost  of  1,000,000 
gallons  a  day  thus  obtained,  commonly  enough  amounts  to 
12,000/.  a  year,  and  lience  the  cost  of  1,000  gallons  of  water 
now  amounts  to  nearly  9r/.  net,  whereas,  in  my  own  bygone 
days,  4r/.  or  6d.  per  1,000  gallons  was  considered  a  rather 
extravagant  charge.  I  })lace  these  facts  before  you  in  order 
that  you  as  sanitarians  may  become  aware  that  the  popular 
outcry  on  the  subjecc  of  water-charges  and  against  the  sup- 
pression of  unnecessary,  reckless,  and  wicked  waste,  is  wholly 
unwarranted,  and  all  the  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  commu- 
nities which  are  in  the  receipt  of  one  of  the  greatest  although 
the  least  ostensible  of  blessings,  viz.,  a  constant  and  unlimited 
6Uj)[)ly  of  pure  water,  delivered  at  high  pressure,  constituting 
a  living  spring  in  every  man's  house,  available  at  any  moment 
for  every  purpose  of  necessity,  comfort,  or  convenience. 

Under  the  now  existing  conditions  of  the  water  supply  of 
Liverpool — than  which  no  city  possesses  a  better,  and  few 
cities  a  cheaper,  for  the  average  charge  does  not  exceed  Id. 
per   1,000   gallons — I   think   we  may  well   congratulate  its 
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Corporation  on   the   complete  success  of  tliis  their  greatest 


[any  of  you  have  seen  the  Rivington  works,  and  know 
their  extraordinary  magnitude.  For  those,  however,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  courteous  invitation 
«f  the  Town  Council,  I  will  briefly  state  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  particulars : — 

1.  The  drainage-ground  comprises  10,000  acres,  rising  to 
in  devation  of  1,500  ft 

2.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  52  inches. 

3.  The  loss  by  evaporation  is  14  inches. 

4.  The  reservoirs  are  six  in  number,  and  have  a  total  length 
of  nearly  6  miles;  the  largest  reservoir  being  about  2^  miles 
long.    Their  united  area  is  615  acres. 

5.  The  total  storage  capacity  is  4,500,000,000  gallons. 

6.  The  compensation  water  delivered  in  priority  to  the 
mills  and  streams  is  6,500,000  gallons  per  day. 

7.  The  residue  available  for  Liverpool  is  13,000,000 
gallons  per  day. 

8.  The  filter-beds  cover  about  8  acres. 

9.  The  main  pipes  are  of  cast-iron,  one  of  them  44  inches 
in  diameter  and  22  miles  in  length ;  and  others  of  36  inches 
diameter  and  7  miles  in  length. 

10.  There  are  three  intermediate  reservoirs  on  the  line  of 
main  pipe  between  Kivington  and  Liverpool,  besides  several 
service  reservoirs  in  the  town. 

>  !•  And  there  are,  by  my  estimation,  more  than  500  miles 
of  distributory  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  water  to 
the  doors  of  the  inhabitants. 

12.  The  revenue  of  the  Corporation  from  the  supply  of 
water  for  all  puqioses  exceeds  180,000/.  per  annum,  and 
realises  from  rents,  rates,  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  exclusive 
of  receipts  for  supplies  for  trades  and  shipping,  about  5s.  6r/. 
per  head  of  the  population. 

The  Corporation,  in  view  of  approaching  demands  are  now 
again  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  best  source  to  be 
hereafter  resorted  to  for  an  additional  supply ;  the  discussions 
on  this  important  question  are,  however,  not  concluded. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  increasing  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  when  an  endeavour  is  bemg  made  to  obtain 
new  or  additional  sources  of  water.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Sibyl's  leaves,  the  number  diminishes  and  the  cost  increases. 
It  is,  Aerefore,  important  to  consider  what  daily  quantity  per 
head  is  in  general  necessary  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  an 
urban  popmation^  when  the  water  is  distributed  on  the  most 
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improved  principles  of  constant  service  under  high  pressure, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  *  constant  service  '  being,  not  that  the 
water  is  flowing  incessantly  and  wastefuliy  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  people,  but  that  it  is  always  available  for  their  use  m 
any  required  quantity  by  simply  opening  a  tap  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  water  main ;  and  the  meaning  of  the 
term  '  high  pressure '  being,  not  that  the  water  will  ascend  to 
an  unlimited  elevation,  but  in  general  into  and  above  the  level 
of  the  top  storeys  of  all  houses  that  are  not  situated  at  an 
exceptional  elevation. 

By  actual  and  exact  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  an  efficient  supply  to  cottage  houses  does  not  require  more 
than  ten  gallons  per  head,  whilst  in  the  largest  houses  the 
demand  rarely  exceeds  twenty  gallons  per  head.  Nor  does  the 
domestic  service  of  a  large  town  require  in  practice  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  fifteen  gallons  per  head  for  every  need- 
ful purpose,  provided  only  that  means  be  taken  for  the  preven- 
tion of  reasonably  avoidable  waste  by  the  use  of  the  proper 
pipes  and  fittings  usually  prescribed  in  the  regulations  of  all 
well-conducted  waterworks  undertakings.  To  this  quantity  is 
then  to  be  added  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  public 
and  trade  and  manufacturing  purposes  of  the  particular  place 
to  be  supplied.  Few  towns  require  more  than  from  seven  to 
ten  gallons  for  these  purposes.  In  general,  then,  a  competent 
supply  for  all  purposes  will  not  average  more  than  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-five  gallons,  and  such  may  sometimes  be  afforded 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons — the  difference  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  of  the  town  in  question  being  what  is 
termed  a  closeted  town  or  a  non-closeted  town. 

The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  and  uniformly 
applied  system  of  rules  and  regulations  is  manifested  by  the 
results  of  their  application  or  otherwise  in  towns  of  a  generally 
similar  character.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are '  two  such 
towns  ;  in  the  former,  where  no  efficient  regulations  are  in  use, 
the  quantity  delivered  is  eighty  gallons  per  head ;  in  the  latter, 
where  efficient  regulations  are  in  use,  the  quantity  delivered 
is  eighteen  gallons.  Again,  Glasgow  and  Manchester  are  two 
other  such  towns.  In  the  former  no  efficient  regulations  are 
in  use,  and  the  quantity  delivered  amounts  to  fifty-two  gal- 
lons per  head ;  whilst  in  the  latter  an  admirable  system  of 
regulations  is  in  force,  and  the  quantity  delivered  amounts 
to  only  twenty-two  gallons  per  head.  Other  very  important 
instances  are  afforded  by  Norwich  and  Sheffield.  The  water- 
works of  these  large  towns  were  formerly  managed  on  the  now 
almost  exploded  system  of  intermittent  service.     Acts  of  Par- 
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liament  were,  however,  passed  requiring  the  constant  service 
system  to  be  substituted^  and  in  both  cases  the  failure  was 
complete.    The  daily  delivery  in  each  instance  rose  to  forty  gal- 
lons per  head,  with  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  means  of 
the  undertaking.    Then  came  the  application  of  the  regulations 
essential  to  the  practice  of  constant  supply,  with  the  speedy 
result  of  reducing  the  delivery  at  Norwich  from  forty  gallons 
to  fifteen  gallons;   and  at  Sheffield  from  thirty-nine  gallons  to 
eighteen  gallons,  and  in  both  instances  with  other  beneficial 
effects  of  no  mean  importance — a  marked  improvement  in  the 
pressure  available  for  domestic  purposes  and  the  extinction  of 
fire,  and  the  prevention  of  the  damp  and  sloppy  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  which  a  leaky  and  wasteful  and  neglected 
mter-service  always  occasions.     But  these  observations  will,  I 
fesr,  not  seriously  influence  the  public  mind,  unless  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  showing  how  much  they  affect  the  pocket.    Fortunately, 
the  task  is  not  difficult     I  have  shown  that  a  well-conditioned 
service  requires  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
demanded  by  an  ill-conditioned  service.     Now  the  collection 
of  water  usually  costs  60,000/.  per  million  gallons  of  daily 
supply,  and  its  conveyance  to  the  point  at  which  the  distribu- 
tion commences  will  frequently  cost  as  much  more ;  but,  by 
way  of  illustration,  we  will  say  for  the  two  about  100,000/. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  careless  system  requires  forty  gallons, 
when  the  careful  system  requires  only  twenty  gallons,  we  have 
the  following  pecuniary  results: — 1st,  that  the  careless  system 
will  require  an  expenditure  of  4/.  per  head  for  collection  and 
conveyance ;   2nd,  that  the  careful  system  will  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  only  2/.  per  head.     If  we  apply  these  results  to  a 
population  of  500,000  people,  we  shall  find  that  the  careless 
system  necessitates  an  expenditure  of  2,000,000/.  for  purposes 
which  can  be  better  and  more  beneficially  accomplished  on  the 
careftd  system  by  an  expenditure  of  1,000,000/. 

Thanks  to  the  intelligently  directed  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool,  the  enormous 
waste  of  water  incident  to  the  careless  system  has  recently 
been  so  far  suppressed  that  the  Water  Committee  has  been 
enabled  to  resume  with  success  and  advantage  the  con- 
stant service  which  the  excessive  waste  had  caused  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  even  yet  no  satisfactory  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions has  been  adopted.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  a  greater 
service  to  the  cause  of  Sanitation  than  by  appending  an  example 
(see  Appendix  A.)  of  the  code  of  rules  and  regulations  now 
very  generally  adopted  in  well-conducted  waterworks  under- 
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takings  successfully  established  on  the  broad  principle  of  con- 
stant supply  at  high  pressure. 

On  one  apparently  trivial  matter,  but  very  much^  I  assare 
you,  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  the 
smallest  class  of  back-to-back  houses,  I  will  make  a  single 
remark.  I  do  not  approve  of  carrying  the  water-pipes  into  rate 
one  ground-floor  apartment  of  these  dwellings,  unless,  indeed, 
very  special  arrangements  be  made  for  the  prevention  of  damp. 
In  the  interests  of  health  it  is  much  better  to  allow  the  water 
to  be  drawn  from  a  protected  stand-pipe  placed  in  the  court  in 
which  the  houses  "are  situated. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  of  water  supply,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  enter  a  distinct  protest  against  the  views  officially  ex- 
pressed in  the  Reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissions- 
views  which,  if  correct,  would  exclude  from  the  use  of  man- 
kind at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  waters  which  a  Higher 
Power  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  I  have  designed,  as  En- 
gineer, about  100  waterworks  in  England  and  other  |)arts  of 
the  globe,  and  have  advised  upon  hundreds  of  other  similar 
works;  and,  always  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  waters  thus  utilised,  and,  whenever  possible, 
obtaining  from  statistical  returns  and  medical  observers  the 
actual  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  waters,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  the  conclusion  that  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  so- 
called  organic  carbon  and  organic  nitrogen  alleged  to  be  found 
by  a  recondite  and  dubious  process  in  ordinary  potable  waters, 
quantities  amounting  to  a  ten-millionth  or  even  a  hundred- 
millionth  part  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  people  who  drink  them.  This  theory  might 
safely  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  did  it  not  happen  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  plausible  way  in  which  it  is  often  enun- 
ciated to  inexperienced  but  influential  persons,  it  has  the  effect 
of  causing  the  rejection  of  excellent  and  easily  available  sources 
in  favour  of  others  often  inferior  in  general  usefulness  and 
commonly  much  more  expensive  than  those  for  which  they 
have  become  substituted.  So,  also,  I  reject  as  ill  founded  and 
absurd  the  cognate  and  far-fetched  doctrine  of  so-called  *  pre- 
vious sewage  contamination,'  because  I  have  found  in  the 
course  of  my  practice  that  the  production  of  nitrates  is  caused 
quite  otherwise  than  by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  organic  matter.  In  like  manner,  I  reject  as  still  more  mon- 
strous the  assertion  that  the  i)resence  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  table  salt)  in  water  indicates  the  presence  of  sewage 
impurity.  The  whole  of  the  earth's  crust  has.  indeed,  often- 
times been  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  has  as  often 
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been  re-elevated,  bringing  with  it  at  each  resurrection  some 
amount,  afterwards  to  be  gradually  dissolved  out,  of  this  very 
innocent  and  very  valuable  inorganic  substance.  I  find  the 
waters  flowing  from  mountain  heights  where  the  foot  of  man 
has  rarely  trod,  from  deep  and  umnhabitcd  valleys,  and  from 
shafts  sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  &r  removed  from 
population,  all  charged  with  'previous  sewage  contamination* 
and  die  other  innocent  matters  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  water  worthy  of  a  more 
than  passing  notice.  I  allude  to  its  comparative  hardness. 
The  hardness  of  water  is  mostly  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  In  respect  to 
healthy  these  salts  are  only  occasionally  present  in  such  excess 
as  to  be  injurious.  The  Rivington  water,  for  instance,  con- 
tains only  about  five  or  six  grains  of  mineral  matter  in  a 
gaUon,  but  many  perfectly  good  and  wholesome  waters  contain 
diree,  four,  five,  or  six  times  as  much  solid  matter.  I  have 
boat  time  to  time  examined  with  great  care  the  mortality 
returns  of  the  towns  in  which  hard  waters  are  used,  and  have 
carefully  compared  these  with  similar  returns  of  the  towns  in 
which  soft  waters  are  used,  with  the  almost  uniform  result  that 
the  mortality  was  the  least  in  the  group  of  towns  supplied  with 
the  hardest  water.  The  advocates  of  hard  water  supplies  were 
of  course  jubilant,  and,  for  a  time,  the  advocates  of  soft  water 
supplies  were  correspondingly  crest-fallen.  But  subsequently, 
when  I  came  to  examine  into  the  character  of  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  the  conditions  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  habits  of  life,  I  saw  occasion  to  infer  the  inva- 
lidity of  this  determination. 

I  then  turned  for  better  information  to  the  cases  in  which  soft 
water  had  become  substituted  for  the  hard  water  previously 
used, — and  from  that  examination  I  was  brought  to  the  final 
conviction  that,  in  respect  to  Health,  neither  kind  of  water 
exercised  any  very  perceptible  influence.  In  regard,  however, 
to  comfort  and  economy,  and  to  its  utility  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  manufacture,  water  as  soft  as  four  degrees  of  hard- 
ness possesses  a  decided  advantage, — still  softer  waters  having  * 
the  disadvantage  of  acting  corrosively  on  metallic  surfaces. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  that  waters  of  about  eight  degrees  of 
hardness  are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  for  general  applica- 
tion in  domestic  and  manufacturing  economy  ;  but  that,  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  Health  alone,  a  very  wide  range  in  the 
hardness  and  solid  constituents  of  water  is  admissible. 

That  the  variability  of  health,  as  exhibited  in  the  mortuary 
returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  is  rarely  attributable  to  the 
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state  of  the  water  supply,  is  sutBciently  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  water  is  obtained  from  a  source 
of  absolutely  constant  quality,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  chalk 
spring  or  from  a  sandstone  well  situated  widely  apart  from 
population,  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  records  of  weeidy,  quar- 
terly, and  annual  deaths  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  case  of  river  and  surface  supplies. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  destroying 
in  this  practical  way  a  considerable  number  of  pretty  but 
expensive  theories.  Truth  is,  however,  to  be  preferred  to 
fiction. 

The  rigidly  prescribed  hour  allowed  for  the  delivery  of  this 
address  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the 
geology  of  water,  or  to  explain  the  progress  of  construction 
and  invention  in  relation  to  waterworks  and  water  supply.  I 
therefore  now  pass  to  another  and  a  final  topic. 

On  the  matters  of  drainage  and  court  cleansing  as  practised 
in  Liverpool,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  personal  authority ; 
but  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  have  for  many  years  given 
unremitting  attention  to  these  subjects,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  persistent  care,  aided  by  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture of-  public  money,  the  many  defects  of  an  older  system 
of  sewers  are  gradually  but  certainly  disappearing;  whilst, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  courts  inhabited  by  the  least  orderly 
and  most  disease-affected  portion  of  the  population,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  remarkable  words  of  Dr.  Parkes 
and  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  jointly  reported  on  this  subject  as 
follows : — 

'  When,  from  the  houses,  we  pass  to  the  condition  of  the 
courts  outside,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  con- 
trast. Here  the  work  of  the  Corporation  is  seen  at  once. 
Most  of  the  courts  are  well  paved  ;  many  have  stand-pipes  for 
the  supply  of  water  (and  which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
always  on) ;  and  galvanised-iron  receptacles,  in  which  all  the 
dry  rubbish  of  tne  house  is  put,  are  placed  in  convenient 
situations.  Almost  every  court  is  well  drained.  On  laying 
bare  and  opening  two  court  drains  selected  by  ourselves  we 
found  that  they  were  in  perfect  order,  and  that  their  channels 
were  clear  and  entirely  free  from  deposit. 

^  In  many  courts,  walls,  l>uildings,  and  even  whole  houses, 
have  been  removed  during  the  last  few  years  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air,  and  in  this  way  a  work  of  sanitary  amelio- 
ration has  been  accomplished  by  the  Corporation,  with  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  which  we  cannot  reirain  from 
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remarking  that  we  were  very  strongly  impressecfv 
eourse,  the  essential  features  of  the  labyrinth  of 
main,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  demolition  on 
hrger  scale.' 

One  further  observation  and  my  task  is  completed, 
been  the  habit  of  sanitary  philosophers  to  regard  the  condition 
of  the  health  of  Liverpool  as  being  exceptionally  and  pre-emi- 
nently ^  bad.'  The  condition  of  the  health  of  Liverpool  is, 
however,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  stating,  not 
*  exceptionally  and  pre-eminently  bad.'  Comparing  the  state 
of  Liverpool  with  the  state  of  the  other  large  cities  most  nearly 

g»pn>aching  to  her  in  magnitude,  namely,  Manchester  and 
hsgow,  what  do  we  find  ?  I  will  quote  again  from  the  Kegis- 
trar-General's  official  returns;  and,  not  to  do  an  injustice  to 
any  one  of  these  cities,  I  will  append  the  mean  of  the  deaths 
per  thousand  in  each  of  them  for  the  last  seven  successive 
years. 


Yoan 

Liverpool 

ManchcBter 

OUwgow 

1869 

30-4 

30-7 

340 

1870 

32-9 

29*8 

29-6 

1871 

361 

31-2 

32-9 

1872 

271 

28-6 

28-4 

1873 

25-9 

301 

291 

1874 

320 

30-4 

311 

1875 

27-5 

290 

28-6 

Totals    .     . 

210-9 

210-7 

213-7 

'     Means    .    . 

1 

301 

301 

30-6 

It  is  thus  established  that  in  its  sanitary  status  Liverpool 
does  not  rank  below  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  two  cities  on  an 
equal  footing  with  herself  in  respect  to  water  supply,  drainage, 
street  formation,  and  municipal  government,  although  some- 
what dissimilar  in  the  occupations  of  the  people  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  dwellings. 

To  what  common  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the  equal 
excess  of  moi*tality  to  which  the  populations  of  all  these  great 
and  important  cities  are  subjected  ?  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  answer  with  absolute  certainty  my  own  question ;  but  I 
venture  to  suggest  the  pernicious  effects  of  overcrowding  and 
habitual  inebriety.  To  the  former  1  attribute  the  excessive 
waste  of  infant  life,  and  to  a  combination  of  the  two  the 
correspondingly  excessive  waste  of  adult  life. 

For  the  mitigation  of  these  considerable  evils  so  seriously 
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affecting  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  industrial  classes, 
must  look  to  better  dwellings^  thorough  ventilation,  impro 
legislation  in  respect  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
the  general  education  of  the  rising  generation  in  habits 
order,  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  prudence,  rather  than  to  n 
sures  of  compulsion  and  restraint. 
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ON  acceding  to  the  request  that  I  should  preside  over  the 
Department  of  Economy  and  Trade  at  the  present  meeting 
of  this  Association^  I  felt  that  the  task  was  one  of  more  than 
usual  responsibility.     We  meet  in  one  of  the  most  important 
and  active  of  our  commercial  centres,  in  the  greatest  of  our 
seaports,  a  city  vitally  interested  in  the  matters  we  have  to 
discuss.     The  questions  also  which  at  this  moment  affect  the 
trade,  and  the  economical  conditions  and  relations  of  this  and 
other  countries,  are  of  no  ordinary  diflSculty ;  the  causes  of  the 
present  depression  in  trade  observable  throughout  the  whole 
commercial  world,  equally  in  the  far  West  as  in  the  East,  and 
concurrent  with  almost  a  plethora  of  capital  and  money  in  this 
country;  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
which  hangs  like  a  nightmare  over  Indian  finance  and  Indian 
trade ;  the  questions  of  the  Indian  tariff  and  the  duties  levied 
in  that  part  of  the  Empire  on  the  productions  of  Lancashire ; 
the  present  condition  of  the  free  trade  movement ;  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties  with  France 
and  other  European  powers ;  the  slow  progress  which  free  trade 
doctrines  appear  to  make  in  the  practice  of  nations,  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  received  the  almost  universal  assent  of 
economists  and  thinkers;    lastly,  the  questions  raised  by  the 
completion  of  the  return  known  as  the  new  Domesday  Book, 
which  for  the  first  time  throws  some  real  light  on  the  state  of 
ownership  of  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom.      These  are 
questions  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  and  solved  by  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  principles  which  the  science  of  political 
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economy  teaches  us  govern  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  Each  alone  might,  if  fully  treated,  serve  as  a  subject 
for  a  long  address. 

With  reference  to  the  present  state  of  trade,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  that  it  is  not  more  than  seven  years  since 
this  country  was  passing  through  a  period  of  even  more  severe 
symptoms.  The  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870  were  years  of 
grave  commercial  distress.  Great  numbers  of  working  men 
were  unemployed.  Pauperism  had  increased  in  an  ominous 
manner.  We  were  under  much  alarm  about  the  future  of  our 
manufactures.  It  was  said  that  we  were  in  danger  of  losing 
our  foreign  markets,  and  that  even  our  home  markets  were 
being  invaded  by  foreign  manufactures  in  those  very  trades  in 
which  we  believed  ourselves  to  be  unapproachable.  I  recollect 
well  that,  in  the  year  1870,  my  right  honourable  friend,  Mr. 
Goschen,  tlien  at  the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  was  com^ 
polled  to  use  all  his  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
all  the  weight  of  the  Government  to  oppose  a  project  for  giving 
State  assistance  to  the  emigration  of  our  artisans,  which  was 
supported  by  two  members  of  the  present  Ministry.  In  the 
same  year  it  fell  to  my  lot,  as  representing  the  Board  of  Trade 
during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Bright,  to  defend  the  principle  on 
which  the  French  treaty  had  been  based  from  an  attack  led  by 
one  of  the  members  for  Manchester,  and  supported  by  the  then 
member  for  Coventry,  and  other  members  from  manufacturing 
constituencies ;  an  attack  based  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
was  detrimental  to  the  industry  of  tliis  country,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  not  secured  to  us  complete  reciprocity  or  equivalent  advan- 
tages in  French  markets  which  we  conceded  to  French  goods 
in  this  country.  The  arguments  then  used  showed  how  im- 
perfectly understood  are  the  principles  of  free  trade  by  large 
sections  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  and  how  easy  it  is,  when 
trade  is  bad,  for  even  intelligent  persons  to  abandon  sound 
doctrines,  and  to  relapse  into  errors  of  a  most  serious  character. 
The  years  I  speak  of  were  followed  almost  immediately  by  a 
rebound  of  prosperity.  In  the  three  following  years  our  trade 
expanded  by  giant  strides.  The  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
German  war,  the  immediate  necessity  for  renovating  the  wasted 
stocks,  and  supplying  the  deferred  wants  of  Germany  and 
France,  and  the  expansion  of  railway  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  led  to  an  extraordinary  demand  upon  our  industrial 
resources,  especially  in  the  iron  trade.  Our  export  trade  in- 
creased by  30  per  cent.  Trade  profits  were  enormous;  wages 
rose  almost  universally.  After  a  time  coal,  which  is  the  main 
constituent  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  iron,  rose  to  a  famine 
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price.     There  was  this  peculiarity  about  it  tliat  we  had  famine 
prices  in  coal,  without  a  bad  harvest  of  coal.     The  production 
of  coal  was  greater  in  the  years  1872  and  1873  than  in  any 
previous  years,  yet  its  price  rose  to  three  or  four  times  the 
average  of  previous  years.     For  a  time  the  coalowners  had 
compiete  command  of  the  market ;  as  they  raised  the  price,  the 
labourers  in  the  mines  not  unnaturally  claimed  higher  wages, 
and  this,  in  its  turn,  became  the  excuse  to  the  coalowners  for  a 
further  rise  in  prices.     This  extraonlinary  rise  in  the  price  oi' 
coal  was  fraught  with  great  injury  to  the  trading  interests  of 
the  country.     It  told  with  serious  effect  upon  a  great  number 
of  industries ;   it  speedily  crushed  the  iron  manufacture ;   it 
brought  heavy  losses  to  the  steam  carrying  trade.     It  led  to 
Tast  speculative  enterprises  in  coal  mining.     New  mines  were 
opened  in  all  directions.     The  production  of  coal,  or  the  means 
of  producing  it,  were  greatly  increased,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  demand  for  it  was  reduced  by  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron.     The  result  is,  that  coal  has  now  fallen 
almost  to  the  price  of  1871,  and  that  the  wages  of  miners  have 
been  reduced  in  almost  corresponding  ratio.     We   are  now 
suffering  in  great  part,  I  believe,  from  the  above  cause,  from 
the  reaction  after  the  prosperity  of  those  years,  from  the  results 
of  the  speculative  mania  induced  by  it,  from  concurrent  action 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  in  part  also,  I  doubt 
not,  from  the  repudiation  of  their  debts  by  so  many  Foreign 
States,  who,  while  borrowers,  were  also  consumers  of  our  pro- 
ductions, and  who,  now  that  they  have  ceased  to  borrow,  have 
ceased  to  import  our  manufactures  in  return  for  worthless  obli- 
gations.   With  cheap  coal,  with  abundant  capital,  with  reduced 
wages,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  future,  and  no  grave 
apprehension  from  foreign   competition.     Low  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life — com,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coal — are  a  great 
boon  to  the  mass  of  consumers,  though  they  may  mean  small 
profits  to  the  importing  trade.     It  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  complaints  of  bad  trade,  the 
working  classes  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  equally.     The 
import  of  articles  they  most  consume  continues  on  an  ever  in- 
creasing scale.      The  returns  of  pauperism  show  no  sign  of 
reaction  from  the  great  decrease  which  has  taken  place  since 
1870.     The  railway  returns  show  that  the  third-class  traffic 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  half-year,  while  that  of 
the  other  classes  has  diminished.     Except  in  the  iron  trade, 
there  are  no  large  number  of  men  unemployed ;  and  even  in 
this  trade,  it  would  seem  that  the  workmen,  during  the  great 
prosperity  of  previous  years,  must  have  laid  by  far  more  than 
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they  were  credited  with,  and  are  now  living  upon  this  accumu- 
lated fund.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  great  variety  of  our 
trade,  due  to  the  full  adoption  of  free  trade,  enables  us  to  tide 
over  difficulties  and  depression  infinitely  better,  and  with  lest 
suffering,  than  is  the  case  with  those  countries  which  still  ding 
to  protection.  In  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  bound- 
less wealth  in  raw  material  and  food,  the  present  state  of  trade 
has  been  productive  of  far  greater  loss  and  suffering  to  the 
working  classes  than  in  this  country.  We  have  heard  from 
New  York  of  large  assemblages  of  men  out  of  work  demanding 
employment  from  the  civic  authorities,  and  setting  up  a  claim 
for  national  workshops.  This  year  has,  for  the  first  time> 
shown  a  greater  number  of  return  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  than  of  emigrants  to  it,  and  commercial  distress  there  is 
in  every  resj)ect  worse  and  more  widely  spread  than  with  mu 
The  reason  is,  that  under  a  system  of  protection,  such  as  the 
Americans  still  enforce,  native  industry  is  necessarily  limited 
to  its  home  markets,  and  a  depression  of  trade  in  this  one  market 
causes  vastly  greater  suffering  than  where  trade  is  cosmopo- 
litan, and  commerce  free  and  open. 

The  consideration  of  this  leads  me  naturally  to  the  next 
question  I  propose  to  deal  with,  namely,  the  present  position 
of  the  free  trade  movement.  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation my  predecessor,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  gave  so  full  and 
complete  an  exj)osition  of  the  then  position  of  this  country  with 
reference  to  our  commercial  treaties  with  Europe,  of  the  objects 
which  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  negotiation  of  these  treaties, 
and  of  the  results  already  attained,  that  he  has  left  nothing  to 
be  added  thereto.  It  suffices  for  me  to  take  uj)  the  thread 
where  he  left  it.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  pointed  out  tliat  the  com- 
mercial treaties  which  were  concluded  between  the  various 
European  powers  upon  the  model  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  were  all  interdej)endent  ou  one  another,  and 
that  they  would  stand  or  fall  together.  The  last  of  these 
treaties  was  to  expire  during  the  present  year,  and  consequently 
this  year  would  determine  whether  the  policy  on  which  these 
treaties  were  based  would  ccmtinue  or  not.  When  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  spoke,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt  what  the  verdict  of 
Europe  would  be.  Vast  efforts  had  been  made  by  interested 
trades  to  induce  their  Government  to  retrace  their  policy  and 
to  adopt  a  more  protectionist  programme  in  future  negotiations. 
For  this  purpose  combinations  were  formed.  The  iron  manu- 
facturers of  North  Germany,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron 
manufacturers  of  France,  those  of  Austria  and  Italy,  were  all 
engaged  in  an  agitation  for  increased  protection.    It,  therefore. 
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behoved  free  traders  to  do  their  best,  not  merely  to  spread 
their  views  further  and  to  make  some  advance  in  the  new 
treaties,  but  even  to  retain  the  ground  which  they  had  already 
won. 

At  the  present  time,  though  we  have  not  seen  a  conclusion^ 
to  the  n^otiations,  we  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  strength 
of  the  protectionist  party  in  Europe.  A  commission  has  been 
for  some  time  past  sitting  in  France  upon  the  subject  of  the 
commercial  treaties,  and  from  what  I  hear  of  its  proceedings,  I 
am  able  to  say  that  the  protectionists  will  not  succeed  in  re- 
versing the  policy  of  the  treaty  of  1860,  though  they  may 
prevent  any  further  advance  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  The 
same  may  now  be  predicated  of  Italy.  The  protectionists,. 
though  lately  victorious  in  Austria  proper,  have  been  check- 
mated in  Hungary,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  policy 
of  that  empire  will  be  determined  by  considerations  favourable 
to  free  trade.  In  Germany  the  iron  manufacturers  have  been 
completely  defeated.  A  short  time  ago  the  Government  car- 
ried a  bill  against  their  most  Wolent  opposition,  for  abolishing^ 
the  duty  on  iron,  iron  manufactures,  machinery,  and  railway 
engines  on  the  first  of  next  year ;  I  have,  however,  recently 
seen  a  statement  in  the  papers  that  the  Government  has  con- 
sented to  postpone  this  total  abolition  for  two  more  years. 
While,  however,  the  efforts  of  reactionary  manufacturers  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  a  return  to  protection,  they  will,, 
it  is  believed,  with  the  exception  I  have  named,  succeed  in  pre- 
venting any  advance.  They  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
itatu9  quo  of  the  treaties  of  1870.  Those  treaties,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  very  far  from  securing  a  system  of  perfect  free 
trade.  So  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  we  abandoned 
almost  every  vestige  of  protective  duty — I  say  *  almost,'  be- 
cause there  is  a  question  whether  oiu*  Customs  duties  on  spirits 
and  manufactured  tobacco  are  not  still  somewhat  of  a  pro- 
tective character,  and  our  duties  on  Spanish  wines  are  com- 
plained of  as  bearing  unfairly  upon  Spain — but  in  France  and 
the  other  treaty  Powers,  although  the  prohibitive  system  pre- 
viously in  force  was  abandoned,  duties  were  left  upon  nearly  all 
manufactured  articles,  which  are  still  a  very  serious  drawback 
to  trade.  The  principle  adopted  in  these  countries  appears  io 
have  been  so  to  calculate  the  comparative  cost  of  manufacture 
in  their  own  and  rival  States,  and  so  to  impose  duties  on 
foreign  productions  as  to  admit  of  importation,  but  not  on  a 
scale  which  could  threaten  their  own  manufactures.  Upon 
this  principle  duties  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  are  still 
levied  in  aimost  every  European  country,  and  this  not  for  the 
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.«ake  of  revenue,  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  a  mode* 
rate  protection  to  home  manufactures.  In  the  United  States 
the  duties  range  up  to  50  per  cent,  on  many  articles.  It  is^  I 
think,  a  melancholy  subject  for  the  reflection  of  economists 
that  one  hundred  years  from  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's 
great  work,  which  clearly  proved  the  advantage  of  free  trade 
and  the  folly  and  fallacy  of  protection,  thirty  years  after  the 
full  adoption  by  England  of  free  trade  with  such  signal  results, 
and  after  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  modified  protection 
by  other  countries  of  Europe,  free  trade  should  still  be  ia 
question.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  most  of  our  Colonies, 
the  protective  policy  still  flourishes,  as  thourfi  Adam  Smith 
had  never  written  and  Cobden  never  lived.  Few  economical 
facts  are  at  once  more  humorous  and  sad  than  to  watch  the 
calm  resignation  with  which  the  Rouen  cotton  spinners  accept 
the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  German  terms  of  peace 
inflicted  upon  France  the  loss  of  one-third  of  their  cotton 
manufacturing  districts,  and  a  duty  of  about  25  per  cent,  pro- 
tects the  chief  industry  of  Rouen  from  the  now  German 
competition  of  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Mulhouse  and  Sti'as- 
bourg.  The  full  benefits  of  free  trade  can  never  be  attained 
until  all  duties  are  removed; — all  duties  that  in  any  way 
create  disparity  between  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
the  exchanging  countries.  How  very  far  we  are  from  this  I 
have  already  shown.  I  will  illustrate  it,  however,  by  one  or 
two  special  examples  : — 

There  is  the  article  salt,  a  most  valuable  one  for  the  trade 
of  the  JNIersey.  The  most  accessible  and  productive  salt  mines 
in  the  world  are  within  easy  reach,  and  salt  is  exported  hence 
to  every  part  of  the  world  to  the  extent  of  800,000  to  900,000 
tons,  employing  shipping  to  that  amount,  and  rendering  many 
an  import  trade  possible  which  otherwise  might  not  exist.  I 
need  hardly  say,  also,  how  important  salt  is,  not  only  for  con- 
sumption, but  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  a  vast  number  of  manufacturing  processes.  I  find  that 
the  imj)ort  of  salt  is  free  in  the  following  countries  only:  — 
Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Portugal.  It  is 
absolutely  prohibited  in  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  and  the 
I^lack  Sea  Provinces  of  Russia.  The  duty  imposed  on  it 
in  France  is  150  per  cent,  on  its  value  in  the  Atlantic  ports, 
and  50  [)er  cent,  in  the  Mediterranean  ports.  This  is  practi- 
cally prohibitive,  and  no  salt  is  exported  hence  to  France.  In 
the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia  the  duty  is  about  600  per  cent.,  in 
Germany  about  the  same,  in  Denmark  180  per  cent.,  in  Spain 
.:^00  per  cent.     In  the  United  States  the  duty  is  180  per  cent- 
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i^hen  imported  in  sacks,  and  130  per  cent,  when  imported  in 
bulk.     When  we  look  to  our  own  dependencies  things  are  not 
mucli  better.     In   India  the  manufacture  of  salt,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  was  a  State  monopoly.     A  duty  was  imposed  on 
unported  salt  equal  to  the  supposed  profit  of  the  Government. 
Under  this  system  no  salt  whatever  was  exported  to  India. 
Some  years  ago,  however,  the  Government  of  Bengal  aban- 
doned the   State  manufacture  of  salt  in  that   province,  and 
imposed  an  excise  duty  on  its  manufacture  equivalent  to  the 
im|x>rt  duty,  and,  in  consequence,  an  export  trade  grew  up  from 
Liverpool  to  Bengal,  which  now  amounts  to  328,000  tons  per 
tDuum.     It  is  scarcely  credible,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  great  result^  the  State  manufacture  of  salt  still  continues 
in  Madras  and  Bombay.     It  is  still  contended  by  officials  in 
these  provinces,  that  the  import  duty  is  no  more  than  the  profit 
on  the  State  manufacture,  and  yet  not  an  ounce  of  salt  is 
imported  from  this  country. 

One  other  illustration.  There  is  an  article  of  food  with 
which  Nature  has  abundantly  supplied  this  country,  or  rather 
the  seas  which  surround  it,  viz.,  fish.  On  this  account  it  would 
afanost  seem  as  if  Europe  had  taken  unusual  pains  to  load  it 
with  duty,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  people  sharing  in  this 
han-est  of  the  sea.  Fish  is  free  of  duty  only  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  In  France  the  duty  is  very  high  upon  the  finer 
qualities  of  fish,  such  as  turbot  and  soles.  On  the  coarser 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  herrings,  sprats,  plaice,  and  skate,  the 
duty  is  almost  prohibitory,  amounting  to  nearly  100  per  cent. 
The  duty  is  so  high  that  it  prevents  our  fishermen  going  into 
French  ports  with  their  newly  caught  fish,  as  they  could  dis« 
pose  only  of  the  better  qualities  of  their  take,  the  rest  would 
be  wasted.  The  duty  on  dried  fish  is  also  all  but  prohibitory 
in  France.  The  main  object  is  to  encourage  Frencl^  fishermen 
as  a  reserve  for  their  navy  ;  but  the  dislike  to  the  *  Inscription 
Maritime^  is  such  that  no  industry  shows  less  expansion  in 
France  than  that  of  fishermen,  notwithstanding  that  they 
receive  heavy  bounties  on  their  fish  in  addition  to  their  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  One  result  of  this  system 
is  that  the  French  Government  is  compelled  to  send  cruisers  to 
our  coasts,  during  the  fishing  season,  in  order  to  watch  their 
fishermen,  and  to  prevent  them  buying  fish  from  the  British 
fishermen  out  at  sea,  with  the  object  of  claiming  the  bounty  in 
French  ports.  I  recollect,  some  few  years  ago,  when  employed 
on  a  commission  at  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
vention between  England  and  France,  our  commission  was 
favoured  with  an  interview  by  the  late  Emperor,  and  we  took 
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the  opportunity  of  raising  the  question  of  these  heavy  duties. 
The  Emperor  told  us  that  he  fully  concurred  in  our  views  as 
to  the  bad  effect  of  these  duties,  but  he  said  that  the  French 
fishing  population  was  a  very  ignorant  one,  and,  as  such, 
completely  under  the  influence  and  under  the  special  care  of 
their  priests,  and  that  when  the  question  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  fish  was  raised  in  the  Assembly,  such  an  agitation  was 
created  by  the  clericals  in  favour  of  their  clients,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  his  government  to  make  any  advance. 

Now  what  are  the  hopes  for  the  future.  I  believe  free 
trade  will  make  little  further  advance  either  in  Europe^ 
America,  or  in  our  Colonies  until  it  can  be  shown  conclusively 
to  a  majority  of  the  people  concerned  that  the  real  interests  <rf 
the  trades,  which  are  supposed  to  benefit  from  protection,  lie  in 
free  trade.  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Cobden  used  to  say  that  he 
never  felt  that  he  made  much  progress  in  the  agitation  for  free 
trade  in  this  country  until  he  began  to  use  the  argument  to 
landowners  that  it  was  an  entire  mistake  on  their  part  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  benefited  by  protection ;  and  certainly  this 
has  been  most  conclusively  proved.  So  will  it  be  with  other 
trades.  We  must  endeavour  to  prove  to  other  countries  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  their  policy  as  regards  even  the  very 
trades  which  they  hope  to  promote.  Before  1860  we  had  only 
our  own  exi>crience  to  quote,  but  since  1860  we  have  all  tli^ 
experience  resulting  from  the  treaties,  and  a  number  of  other 
cases  which  sui)ply  all  the  facts  necessary  to  prove  this  propo- 
sition. There  was  not  a  trade  which  was  then  threatened  by 
competition  which  did  not  prophesy  its  own  destruction.  There 
is  not  one  which  can  point  to  any  evil  results.  The  iron  and 
woollen  and  cotton  trades  with  France  have  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  since  1860  than  ever  before,  although  foreign 
competition  to  a  limited  extent  has  been  permitted.  Again, 
when  Alsace  was  forcibly  taken  by  Germany,  it  was  fully 
anticij)ated  by  its  manufacturers  that  ruin  would  befall  them  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  with  German  industries ;  they 
have  prospered  more  even  than  before.  There  is  the  case  of 
the  Swedish  manufactures,  which  Mr.  Erskine  has  shown  in  an 
admirable  report,  have  flourished  more  and  more  in  proportion 
as  they  were  freed  from  the  duties  supi)osed  to  promote  them. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  no  case  can  be  brought  forward  of  an 
industry  having,  in  the  end,  really  suffered  from  freetrader 
on  the  contrary,  those  most  protected,  when  freed  and  exposed 
to  competition,  have  been  stimulated  to  fresh  exertions,  and 
have  gained  rather  than  lost;  while  a  reduced  cost  has  always 
stimulated  consumption.     On  the  other  hand,  to  show  the  effect 
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of  protection  upon  particular  trades,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  Mr. 
David  Wells,  who,  speaking  of  the  United  States,  says :  *  Every 
prophecy  so  confidently  made  in  the  past,  as  to  the  results  of 
protection  in  inducing  national  prosperity,  has  been  falsified ; 
tnd  one  has  only  to  pick  out  the  separate  industries  which  have 
been  especially  protected,  to  find  out  those  which  are  more 
especially  unprofitable  and  dependent.' 

But  then  it  is  said  that  in  a  certain  early  stage  of  the 
deyelopment  of  a  country  it  is  necessary  to  foster  and  encourage 
nascent  industries,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  wise  to 
put  on  protective  duties,  even  with  the  certainty  of  taxing  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  such  industries.     This  argument 
received  the  assent  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  has  done  infinite  mischief 
to   the    progress  of   free  trade;    for  his  admission  has  been 
readily  laid  hold  of  by  protectionists  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  held  to  afford  a  plausible  argument  for  a  vast 
number  of  protective  duties.     It  forms  the  stock  argument  of 
the  American  protectionists  to  this  day,  in  a  country  where 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  manufactures  were  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  were  even  then  competing  with  us  in  markets  which 
they  have  now  lost  through  their  protective  system.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  case  of  the  young  community  to  which  the 
trgament  would  fitly  apply.    One  might,  perhaps,  expect  to  find 
such  a  case  in  our  Australian  Colonies  ;  but  experience  and  a 
careful  comparison  drawn  between  the  two  Colonies  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  the  first  of  which  adopted  a  very  pro- 
tective system,  and  the  other  a  very  free  trade  system,  shows' 
Aat  on  this  very  point  the  free  traders  have  the  advantage. 
In  proportion  to  its  population  and  wealth  New  South  Wales 
has  a  greater  number  of  manufacturers  in  those  very  industries 
most  protected  in  Victoria.     I  have  already  quoted  the  case  of 
Sweden,  where  the  same  results  are  shown.     Tlie  fact  is,  that 
nnder  a  system  of  free  trade,  the  growth  of  industries  and 
manufactures  is  spontaneous  and  robust ;  they  are  born  of  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  they  are  not  fostered  into  existence  by 
an  artificial  process.     On  the  other  hand,  under  a  system  of 
protection,  industries  are  taught  from  their  earliest  existence 
not  to  trust  to  their  o\m  exertions,  but  to  rely  upon  protection  ; 
they  are  generally  weakly  bantlings.     They  are  ever  calling 
for  more  protection  and  higher  duties,  rather  than  endeavouring, 
by  renewed  exertions  and  by  adapting  themselves  to  the  tastes 
and  wants  of  their  customers,  to  meet  competition  on  good 
terms.     A  trade  is  thus  created  with  interests  and  hopes  antago- 
nistic to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community.     It  becomes  a  kind 
of  vested  interest.     It  creates  around  it  a  circle  of  dependent 
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interests,  all  associated  in  the  same  object  of  maintaining  pro> 
tection,  and  of  taxing  the  community  for  their  sakcs  ;  and  long 
after  the  time  when  under  the  most  extreme  view  the  industries 
have  passed  through  the  period  of  infancy,  should  prive  up 
their  swaddling  clothes,  and  should  walk  without  assistance^ 
they  still  succeed  in  imposing  upon  their  fellow  citizens  the 
obligation  of  supporting  tliem.  The  writings  of  Mr.  David 
Wells  illustrate  tliis  in  so  many  ways  and  in  so  many  cases 
with  reference  to  the  protected  industries  of  the  United  States^ 
that  we  have  the  most  complete  inductive  proof  of  the  unsound* 
ness  of  the  protective  Gystcm,  even  as  a  means  of  creating  and 
fostering  in  their  early  stages  native  industries.  He  shows  how 
many  trades  have  been  ruhicd  by  the  protection  accorded  to 
others.  He  points  out  how  the  effect  is  to  create  monopoly 
and  to  retard  improvement  and  invention.  In  one  of  his  last 
addresses  he  shows  how  this  policy  leads  tv>  violent  alternations 
in  trade — at  one  time  to  excessive  expansion,  at  another  to 
undue  depression. 

^  The  effect  of  protection,'  he  says,  *is,  that  in  shutting  out 
foreign  producers,  they  had  at  the  same  time  necessarily  shot 
themselves  in.  The  surplus  of  production  over  consumption 
was,  therefore,  not  allowed  to  have  a  free  market ;  it  could 
not  flow  out  of  the  country  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
export,  and,  consequently,  it  inevitably  rolled  back  upon  the 
domestic  markets,  paralysing  industry  until  consumption  again 
became  cf|ual  to  or  exceeded  ])roduction.'  In  this  way  he 
explains  the  great  vicissitudes  of  trade  in  America:  at  one 
time  inflation  and  over-production,  at  another  extreme  depres- 
sion, works  shut  up  and  men  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
whole  of  his  writings  on  tliis  subject  are  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention.  That  tliey  should  not  have  already  convinced  the 
Americans  of  the  folly  and  failure  of  their  protective  system  is 
])ro(>f  of  the  influence  which  jirotected  industries  obtain,  and 
how  powerless  against  them  is  a  resigned  and  careless  public. 
1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Mr.  Wells,  in  writing  Mr. 
HjLStings  to  express  his  great  regret  at  being  unable  to  be 
l)resent  here,  states  his  confident  belief  that  the  days  of  pro- 
tection in  the  United  States  arc  numbered. 

The  same  reason  aj)pcars  to  me  to  make  it  undesirable  to 
maintain  the  import  duties  on  cotton  manufactures  in  India. 
TJiough  the  duty  is  small,  it  is  unquestionably  of  a  protective 
character,  and  it  is  defended  by  many  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
wise  to  foster  a  nascent  manufacturing  industry.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  a  misfortune  to  India  that  the  vested  interest  of  a 
great  protected  industry  should  grow  up  there.     It  would  never 
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admit  itself  to  have  grown  out  of  its  state  of  infancy ;  the  larger 
it  becomes,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  remove  the  duties. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance  both  to  India  and 
lliis  coimtrj  that  their  commercial  relations  should  be  as  great 
18  the  natural  conditions  of  the  two  will  permit.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  even  without  protection,  there  is  the  opportunity 
fcr  the  growth  of  a  great  manufacturing  industry  in  India,  and 
goeh  an  industry  wifi  be  far  more  stable  and  sound  if  it  be  the 
Bitaral  result  of  the  economical  position  of  India,  than  if  it  be 
dne  to  a  protective  policy.  Although,  therefore,  the  financial 
condition  of  India  may  make  it  difficult  to  repeal  the  cotton 
duties  at  this  moment,  I  think  every  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  make  them  as  little  protective  as  possible,  and  to  abolish  them 
88  soon  as  possible. 

With  reference  to  Europe,  I  will  only  add  that,  although  the 
vesolts  of  our  commercial  treaties  have  been  very  great,  they 
fidl  very  far  short  of  what  they  would  be  were  there  perfect 
firee  trade.     The  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe — Norway 
md  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium — have  generally 
adopted  of  late  years  more  liberal  tariffs  than  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe.     Comparing  the  results,  and  omitting  Holland,  a 
great  part  of  whose  trade  with  us  is  a  transit  trade,  I  find  that 
once  1859  our  trade  with  the  three  countries  with  the  more 
libend  tariff  has  increased  300  per  cent.,  and  that  both  export 
and  import  trades  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.     With  the 
ibar  countries  with  less  liberal  tariff,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
ind  Italy,  our  trade  has  increased  about  100  per  cent. — our 
imports  therefrom  have  increased  150  per  cent,  and  our  exports 
only  75  per  cent.     Our  trade  with  the  Channel  Islands,  which 
18  perfectly  free,  amounts  to  20/.  per  head  of  the  population  of 
tbose  industrious  islands ;  our  trade  with  Belgium,  under  a  liberal 
tariff,  to  6/.  105.  per  head  of  the  population ;  our  trade  with 
France  amounts  to  only  21  per  head  of  population.     Our  trade 
with  France  has  increased  from  a  total  of  twenty-six  millions 
in  1859  to  seventy-three  millions  in  1875.     But  in  1859  our 
exports  and  imports  with  France  nearly  balanced  one  another. 
In  1875    the   unports  from  France  were  nearly  double  our 
exports  to   her,  viz.,  forty-six  millions  to  twenty-seven.     In 
other  words,  while  the  exports  to  France  have  doubled  since 
1859,  our  imports  from  that  country  have  quadrupled,  showing 
that  the   treaty  has  had  infinitely  greater  effect  upon  our  im- 
port trade  from  France  than  upon  our  exports.     It  is  the  result 
of  almost  perfect  freedom  of  trade  on  one  side  of  the  Channel. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attach  any  importance  to  the 
balance  of  trade  with  a  particular  country,  nor  would  I  advo- 
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cate  a  policy  of  retaliation  founded  on  this  difference.  The 
import  trade  is  relatively  as  valuable  to  us  as  the  export  trade. 
We  must  pay  for  these  imports  by  exports  elsewhere,  but  I  ck> 
not  licsitate  to  say  that  our  export  trade  to  France,  and  to 
Europe  generally,  is  vastly  less  than  it  might  be ;  and  if  there 
were  equal  and  perfect  freedom  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel^ 
and  between  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  trade  would  be 
developed  and  increased  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  little 
conception  or  example. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  perfect  free  trade,  and  to  a  great  increase 
of  commercial  relations  between  the  European  States,  that 
alone  we  can  look  for  any  antidote  to  the  military  spirit  which 
now  infects  the  whole  of  Europe.  There  is  but  little  hope  for 
any  scheme  of  mutual  disarmament,  or  general  reduction  of 
standing  armies.  Never  was  the  curse  of  these  greater  than 
now.  Never  was  there  greater  danger  from  them.  But,  with 
absolute  and  entire  free  trade,  I  feel  persuaded  the  interesti 
of  Europe  would  become  yearly  more  connected  and  inter- 
laced, so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  cut  them  even  with  the 
sword. 

While  on  this  point,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  on  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  economic  facts  of  modem  times^ 
namely,  the  revival  of  France  from  the  misfortunes  and  losses 
entailed  upon  her  by  her  war  with  Germany.  Never  did  % 
country  appear  to  be  more  hopelessly  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
its  losses,  and  by  the  large  indemnity  imposed  on  it  by  the 
victors.  Yet  she  has  borne  her  burthen  with  heroism,  and  has 
emerged  from  her  difficulties  with  an  elasticity  which  has 
surprised  Europe. 

The  contrast  between  France  and  Germany  at  this  moment 
is  most  remarkable.  The  defeated,  humiliated,  and  plundered 
country  is  apparently  richer  than  ever.  The  victorious  coun- 
try, tlie  *  Pays  des  Milliards,'  the  recipient  of  the  ideranity, 
ai)pears  to  be  not  only  none  the  richer  but  absolutely  the 
poorer  for  the  transaction.  The  feverish  excitement  caused  by 
the  influx  of  so  much  wealth  has  now  given  place  to  a  reaction 
in  which  all  commercial  transactions  are  involved ;  general 
gloom  and  distress  pervade  the  country.  In  a  recent  comic 
paper  published  at  Berlin,  it  was  suggested  as  a  remedy  for 
the  general  distress  in  Germany  as  compared  with  France,  that 
Germany  should  again  declare  war  against  France,  that  it 
should  again  march  its  armies  to  Paris,  again  defeat  those  of 
France,  but,  in  making  peace,  in  lieu  of  imposing  an  indemnity 
of  200  millions  on  France,  it  should  agree  to  pay  that  amount 
to  the  conquered.     By  that  means  alone,  it  was  humorously 
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1,  would   Germany   secure  to  itself  the  prosperity 

vliich  France  was  enjoying.  What  then  is  the  economic 
explanation  of  this  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  loss  of  two  milliards  has  not 
■ade  the  one  country  poorer^  or  the  gain  not  made  the  other 
eoontry  richer  ?  Is  not  the  explanation  to  be  found  in  this, 
that  the  true  and  only  source  of  wealth  is  production  and 
■iTing?  The  French  people  are  the  most  industrious  and 
nring  that  the  world  contains.  In  no  other  country  is  wealth 
10  widely  distributed.  In  none  are  habits  of  industry, 
monomy,  and  thrift  more  universally  exercised.  After  the 
these  people  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  met  their 
by  even  greater  industry  and  greater  economies  than 
STow  when  they  have  retrieved  their  losses  and  over- 
oone  their  difficulties,  this  habit  is  still  continued.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influx  of  money  to  Germany  led  to  a  general 
expansion,  not  only  of  trade,  but  of  the  habits  of  living. 
Luxury  of  all  kinds  increased.  Foolhardy  speculations  mm- 
tiplied.  Unproductive  employment  was  stimulated.  In  the 
nibsequent  collapse  the  people  as  a  whole  have  lost  more  than 
fliey  gained  by  the  indemnity,  while  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
fivert  so  much  unproductive  labour  into  its  old  channels  of 
production. 

The  great  recuperative  power  shown  by  France  has  again 
timed  the  attention  of  economists  to  her  social  condition. 
Wbat  is  it  that  constitutes  her  strength?  What  is  it  that 
creates  this  universal  habit  of  thrift  and  industry  ?  It  cannot, 
Itlunk,  be  doubted  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  wide 
£itribution  of  property,  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of 
die  French  system.  Upwards  of  seven  millions  of  persons 
own  property  in  land  or  houses,  and  of  these  five-and-a-half 
millions  are  owners  of  agricultural  land.  Upwards  of  four 
odlUons  of  persons  own  between  them  the  public  debt  of 
France.  The  passion  for  land  has  not  only  created  five 
mQUons  of  peasant  proprietors,  the  most  industrious  and  thrifty 
people  in  the  world,  but  it  has  spread  through  the  whole  popu- 
ktion,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  feeling  of  individual 
(nmership,  the  desire  to  become  independent,  and  the  habit  of 
durift  and  saving  which  enables  them  to  become  so. 

I  wish  I  could  follow  this  subject  into  a  branch  of  enquiry, 
which  is  now  creating  great  interest  in  France,  namely,  the 
effect  which  the  subdivision  of  property  has  upon  the  rate  of 
increase  of  her  population.  The  rate  of  increase  in  France  is 
lower  than  in  any  other  coimtry ;  it  is  so  low  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  the  population  is  stationary.     Is  this  due  to  the 
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Bubdivision  of  property,  and  if  so,  is  it  matter  for  congratu- 
lation or  regret?  A  more  momentous  question  was  never 
propounded  to  economists  and  statesmen.  It  is  one  to  which  I 
could  not  do  justice  in  the  time  that  remains  to  me. 

The  consideration  of  the  ownership  of  property  in  France 
leads  me  naturally  to  say  a  few  words  upon  that  of  this  countrj. 
I  am  able  to  congratulate  the  department  on  the  completion, 
since  its  last  meeting,  of  the  return  of  landed  proprietors  for 
the  three  countries  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  This 
return  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  admitted  that  in  numy 
of  its  details  there  is  great  inaccuracy.  The  return  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  whole  subject.  It  accounts  for  thirty- 
three  millions  only  out  of  thirty-seven  millions  of  acres  in 
England.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  omission  of  woods  and 
forests,  of  manorial  wastes,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  distriet 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  the  return  is  of  great  value  in 
enabling  a  fair  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  ownership  of  land. 
With  uie  exception  I  have  named,  I  believe  the  aggregate 
results  may  be  relied  upon.  The  return  shows  a  total  of 
1,173,000  owners  of  land  and  houses.  A  vast  proportion^ 
however,  of  this  number  are  of  owners  of  houses  only. 
850,000  are  entered  as  the  owners  of  less  than  one  acre,  widi 
an  average  of  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  an  average  value  of  401 
per  annum.  Of  the  owners  above  one  acre,  a  very  considerable 
number  are  also  owners  of  house  property  in  towns.  In  the 
case  of  Ireland,  we  have  a  separate  return,  showing  the  number 
of  land-owners  as  distinguished  from  the  owners  of  property  in 
towns ;  and,  whereas,  the  new  Domesday  Book  gives  a  total 
of  32,600  owners  of  above  one  acre,  the  other  return  gives  a 
total  of  only  19,000,  from  which  again  a  reduction  has  to  be 
made  for  duplicate  entries — that  is,  for  persons  owning  property 
in  more  than  one  country.  The  return  also  includes  a  vast 
number  of  entries  under  the  head  of  corporations,  charities, 
public  bodies,  glebes,  &c.  Making  a  deduction,  then,  for 
these,  for  house  property,  and  for  duplicate  entries,  it  may  be 
safely  estimated  that  there  are  not  more  than  200,000  owners 
of  land,  as  distinguished  from  owners  of  mere  house  property, 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these,  about  5,000  owners  of 
2,000  acres  and  upwards  divide  between  them  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  country,  averagin<T  nearly  10,000  acres  each; 
65,000  owners  of  between  60  and  2,000  acres  have  rather  more 
than  one- fourth  of  the  country  ;  and  130,000  own  one  thirty- 
fifth  of  the  country,  with  an  average  of  about  15  acres  each. 
The  estimate  will,  I  think,  fairly  represent  the  state  of  things. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  perfectly  accurate  statement,  on 
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aeeoant  of  the  difficulty  caused  by  dupl'icAte  entries.  As  an 
illiiBtration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  the  Scotsman  recently 
poblished  a  list  of  the  separate  properties  entered  in  the  return 
mider  the  names  of  peers ;  it  brought  out  this  result,  that  the 
523  peers  own,  on  the  average,  properties,  each  in  three 
different  oonntries,  with  an  aggregate  of  15,400,000  acres,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  United  Eangdom,  and  a 
yearly  value  of  13,700,000/,  giving  an  average  of  30,000 
acres,  and  25,0002.  a  year,  U)t  each  peer,  irrespective  of 
woods,  manors,  London  property,  and  land  let  on  long  leases, 
a  somewhat  startling  fact,  as  bearing  upon  the  extent  to  which 
property  has  been  aggregated  in  a  few  hands  in  this  country. 

Comparing  this  state  of  thin^  with  France,  it  is  at  once 
evident  what  an  immense  dispanty  there  is  between  the  two 
eoontries.  According  to  Monsieur  de  Lavergne,  speaking, 
however,  before  the  severance  of  Alsace,  when  the  area  of 
France  was  about  one-half  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
Emgdom,  there  were  then,  in  France,  50,000  owners  of 
io-called  large  properties,  averaging  750  acres  each,  with  an 
ttgregate  ot  37  million  acres,  or  one-third  of  the  area  of 
Inince.  There  were  500,000  medium-sized  proprietors,  averag- 
inff  75  acres  each,  and  with  an  aggregate  of  another  one- 
diird  of  France,  and  there  were  5  mdlions  of  small  pro- 
prietors, with  an  average  of  7^  acres,  and  owning,  together,  the 
remaining  one-third  of  France.  A  greater  contrast  between 
two  countries  it  would  be  difficult  to  iraa^ne.  The  one  is  the 
pmdise  of  small  proprietors,  the  other  of  large  proprietors. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  aggregation  of  land  in  few 
binds  has  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  than  even  in  England.  In  parts  of  England  there  is 
idll  a  class  of  yeomen  and  of  small  proprietors.  In  Ireland 
nd  Scotland  these  classes  are  almost  unknown.  In  Scotland, 
tfter  deducting  house  properties,  duplicate  entries,  and  property 
in  mortmain,  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  8,000  proprie- 
tws  of  land  to  a  population  of  3^  millions,  and  an  acreage  of 
20  millions.  In  Ireland,  out  of  a  population  of  5\  millions, 
and  a  total  area  of  21  millions  of  acres,  there  are  not  more 
than  17,000  landowners,  and  only  50,000  other  persons  who 
have  a  permanent  interest  even  in  a  house. 

In  England,  then,  1  person  out  of  130  is  probably  an 
owner  of  land ;  omitting  London,  1  person  out  of  30  owns  a 
house.  In  Scotland,  1  person  out  of  400  is  an  owner  of  land, 
md  1  in  28  of  a  house.  In  Ireland,  1  in  315  owns  land,  and 
only  1  in  120  owns  a  house. 

There  are  other  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to  make 
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this  state  of  things  far  more  serious  in  Ireland  than  in  the 
other  two  countries.  The  ]iopulation  in  Ireland  is  almost 
wholly  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is  a  country  of  small 
farms.  There  are  no  less  than  600,000  agricultural  holding^ 
averaging  34  acres  each  ;  168,000  of  these  average  20  acres, 
and  138,000  12  acres.  The  economical  defence  often  put 
forward  for  large  properties,  that  they  conduce  to  large  farms, 
and  to  a  commercial  treatment  of  the  land,  cannot  be  urged  in 
defence  of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  country 
where  the  peasantry  cling  with  more  passionate  love  to  the 
soil.  It  is  a  country  where  one  would  have  expected  to  find  % 
large  body  of  peasant  proprietors.  No  such  class  exists.  In 
their  place  we  have  a  multitude  of  i)easant  farmers,  holding, 
with  rare  exceptions,  under  yearly  tenancies,  doing  for  their 
land  and  houses  those  improvements  which  in  England  are 
done  by  the  landlords,  but  protected  in  such  tenancies  by  the 
undefined  and  unrecognised  custom  of  the  country,  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  against  arbitrary  and 
vexatious  ejectment.  Does  not  this  state  of  things  fully  explain 
the  chronic  state  of  discontent  in  Ireland  ?  Does  it  not  account 
for  agrarian  troubles,  knd  for  demands  made  with  so  much 
passion  for  fixity  of  tenure?  It  seems  to  mo,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  many  others,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  creation  of  a  farmer  proprietary,  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  more  needed;  jionc  where  better  results  might  be 
expected  from  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  peasant  proprie- 
torship, whether  we  look  at  the  ([uestion  from  the  ccononuc  or 
political  point  of  view. 

Two  efforts  have,  in  recent  years,  been  made  by  Parliament 
in  this  direction,  the  one  by  what  arc  knoAvn  as  Mr.  Bright's 
clauses  in  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  the  other  by  the  Irish 
Church  Disestablishment  Act  of  1869.  Under  Mr.  Bright's 
clauses  it  was  proposed  to  facilitate,  tlie  purchase,  by  tenants, 
of  land  sold  by  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  The  clauses, 
however,  for  some  unexplained  reasons,  have  not  produced 
much  result.  About  700  such  sales  only  have  been  effected. 
The  other  attempt,  tliough  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  more 
successful.  Under  the  Irish  Church  Act,  the  landed  property 
of  the  Church,  with  a  rental  of  about  200,000/.  a  year,  was 
directed  to  be  sold.  The  land  was  held  by  nearly  10,000 
farming  tenants,  paying  on  the  average  20/.  a  year.  The 
Commissioners  were  directed  to  offer  the  land,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  tenants,  %vlio  were  to  be  i)ermitted  to  pay  at 
once  onljr  one-fourth  of  the  i)urchase-money,  and  to  pay  off 
the  remamder  by  instalments  of  principal  and  interest,  spread 
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OYer  thirtj-two  years.    The  Commissioners^  in  their  last  report^ 
state  that  they  have  effected  sales  in  this  way^  of  one-half  the 
Church  property;    already  upwards  of  49000  tenants  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  the  Commissioners  say  that 
they  expect  the  remainder  will  be  sold  in  the  same  manner. 
They  add  the  very  important  fact  that  a  better  price  is 
obtained  from  the  tenants  tlian  from  other  purchasers,  and  that 
the  tenants  are  generally  able  to  find  the  necessary  one-fourth 
«f  the  purchase-money ;  the  average  price  obtained  has  been 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  of  the  yearly  rental,  while,  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the  average  of  late  years  has  been 
only  twenty  years'  purchase.     In  many  cases  money  has  been 
aent  over  from  America  to  assist  in  the  purchases.     The  inten- 
tion and  effect  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  is  now  fully  appreciated; 
ind  the  agricultural  tenants  are  almost  universally  anxious  to 
poichase   their  farms.      When  the  operation  is  completed, 
nearly  10,000  new  landowners  will  have  been  created,  an  addi- 
tion of  more  than  50  per  cent  to  the  existing  number.     In 
view  of  this  success,  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration 
iriiy  Mr.  Bright's  clauses  in  the  Land  Act  should  have  had  so 
litde  result.     Is  it  due  to  the  want  of  some  authority  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  tenants,  or  to  some  defect  in  the  clauses  ?  Under 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland  has  been  sold  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
What  incalculable  good  might  have  been  done  had  Parliament 
long  ago  taken  this  opportunity  of  facilitating  the  purchase  of 
these  lands,  or  a  great  part  of  them,  by  the  tenant.     By  this 
time  we  might  have  had  a  class  of  small  landowners  numbered 
by  thousands,  and  influencing  most  materially  for  good  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  both  socially  and  politically.     If,  however, 
it  be  fully  recognised  that  it  is  desirable  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  if  public  opinion  is  impressed  with  the  policy  of  increasing 
the  number  of  proprietors,  other  modes  of  carrying  it  out  will 
doubtless  be  discovered.     There  are  other  properties  in  mort- 
main.     There   are   the   vast    estates   belonging   to  the  City 
Companies.     The  strange  anomaly  of  permitting  these  great 
diaing  clubs  to  act  the  part  of  landlords  in  Ireland  has  often 
been  questioned.     Such  a  kind  of  mortmain  is  the  very  last 
which  is  desirable.    .  It  may  be  a  question  whether  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  sell.     The  further  progress  of  this  experi- 
ment of  creating   peasant   proprietors  will  be  watched  with 
interest.     One  reason  there  is  to  fear  lor  its  future.     Under 
our  present  system  of  land  laws  the  complications  of  title  are 
likely  to  become  very  great.     Small  owners  are  (luite  as  apt  as 
lazge  owners  to  tie  up  their  properties,  and  to  complicate  their 
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titles ;  and  I  fear  too  many  of  these  small  properties  may  endF 
in  being  ivholly  consumed  in  law  expenses.  If  we  are  to- 
favour  tne  increase  of  small  proprietors,  we  must  also  do  mndi 
in  the  direction  of  simplifying  the  laws  under  which  land  is- 
held  and  transmitted. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  case  of  England  is  different 
from  that  of  Ireland.  Proportionally  there  are  more  land- 
owners in  England.  There  are  still  parts  of  it  where  a  class 
of  yeomen  and  small  proprietors  exist.  It  is,  however,  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  number  of  these  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  that  we  are  constantly  approaching  more  closely  to  the 
condition  when  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  will  be  entirely 
detached  from  anv  permanent  interest  in  it,  and  when  even  tM 
smaller  squirearchy  will  be  extinguished  in  large  estates,  and 
when  the  bulk  of  the  land  will  be  held  bv  large  proprietors  or 
by  villa  holders.  Why  should  the  condition  of  England  in  this 
respect  be  so  different  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  In 
Europe,  generally,  the  whole  tendency  of  legislation  of  late 
years,  and  of  public  opinion,  has  been  to  favour  proprietary 
rights  as  opposed  to  tenancy,  and  to  promote  the  existence  cf 
a  large  body  of  farming  or  peasant  proprietors.  The  laiger 
part  of  the  land  is  everywhere  owned  and  farmed  by  the  same 
persons.  In  the  United  States,  and  in  our  Colonies,  the  rel*- 
tion  of  landlord  and  tenant  of  farming  land  scarcely  exists.  In 
the  former,  even  in  the  longest  settled  districts,  in  the  neigh*^ 
bourhood  of  large  towns,  where  land  has  a  great  value,  it  u 
without  exception  farmed  by  its  owners.  Why  is  it  that  Eng- 
land should  be  a  solitary  exception  to  this  almost  universal  nue 
or  tendency  elsewhere  ?  Certainly  it  does  not  result  from  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  land  in  large  holdings,  for  although 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  large  holdings  in  England  than 
elsewhere,  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  consists  of  small 
holdings.  The  agricultural  returns  show  that  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  333,000  holdings  mider  50  acres  each,  and 
averaging  only  12  acres,  and  54,500  holdings  of  between  50 
and  100  acres,  averaging  72  acres,  as  compared  with  about 
82,000  holdings  of  above  100  acres  each.  Nor  can  it  result 
from  the  action  of  economic  laws  working  under  a  system  of 
free  transfer  of  land,  and  where  the  State  has  used  no  influ- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  the  laws,  customs,  and  influences, 
social  as  well  as  political,  of  this  country,  have  for  centuries 
combined  with  irresistible  power  to  promote  aggregation  of 
land,  to  prevent  dispersion,  and  to  make  the  title  and  transfer 
of  land  as  complicated  and,  therefore,  as  expensive  a  process  as 
could  possibly  be  devised.     To  what  extent  this  aggregation 
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of  land  is  now  taking  place  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  shall  we 
know  for  certain,  until  some  few  years  hence  another  Domes- 
day Book  enables  ns  to  compare  with  the  present  return ;  an 
examination,  however,  of  the  present  return  will,  I  think,  con- 
firm the  popular  view  that  the  aggregation  of  land  is  already 
Tery  great,  and  is  increasing.    It  is  only  the  very  large  estates 
which  can  stand  the  burthen  of  the  successive  family  charges 
which  are  necessitated  by  the  system  of  settlements,  and  which 
da  maint.«in  the  ever  rising  standard  of  luxury.     I  need  not 
dwell  here  upon  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  almost  universal 
existence  of  the  limited  owner,  the  tenant  for  life  who  has  not 
complete  power  over  his  estate,  either  for  improvement  or  for 
nle;  the  obstruction  to  the  proper  outlay  of  capital  upon  pro- 
perties BO  circumstanced,  the  makeshifts  which  the  legislature 
has  adopted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty ;  neither  need 
I  dwell  upon  the  ever  increasing  difficulties  of  local  govern- 
ment in  rural  districts,  caused  by  the  diminution  of  persons 
permanently  interested  in  the  soil. 

Whether  we  regard  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy,  of  the  application  of  capital  to  the  land,  or  from  the 
importance  of  increasing  the  number  of  persons  who  have  pro- 
pnetary  rights  in  the  soil,  it  seems  to  be  equally  desirable  that 
the  influence  and  weight  of  our  laws  should  be  transferred  to 
the  opposite  scale ;  and,  in  lieu  of  facilitating,  promoting,  and 
protecting  aggregation,  it  should,  at  least,  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  this  process,  but  should  give  every  facility  for  dis- 
persion and  transfer. 

The  equal  partition  of  land  on  intestacy ;  the  restriction  of 
settlements,  at  all  events,  to  one  generation ;  the  giving  full 
power  of  sale  to  those  who  are  now  subject  to  settlements;  the 
amplification  of  titles,  and  tlie  easy  means  of  registration  which 
would  at  once  result  from  these  changes,  would,  slowly  but 
sorely,  work  in  the  direction  suggested,  and  alter  the  tendency 
of  our  laws,  and  probably  in  the  end  affect  other  customs  and 
influences  which  those  laws  now  protect  and  encourage.      It 
IS,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  further  expedient  some- 
times suggested  of  compulsory  division  of  landed  property  on 
Ae  death  of  its  owner,  such  as  the  French  'Code'  enforces. 
The  freedom  of  wiUing  is  too  much  prized  in  this  country  to 
make  it  possible  to  entertain  the  proposal ;  though  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that,  under  the  present  system  of  settlements,  the 
existing  owners  of  land,  as  tenants  for  life,  are  almost  inva- 
riably deprived  of  the  power  of  bequest.     Our  colonists  and 
the  American  people,  while  rejecting  and  repealing  all  our 
Iftnd  laws,  have  maintained  the  principle  of  freedom  of  willing. 
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It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  compulsory  division  of 
property  by  law  in  France  is  founded  upon  custom  and  na- 
tional feeling,  which  is  almost  universal,  and  which  would  aot 
with  certainty  even  in  the  absence  of  any  such  law.  It  is  well 
recognised  now  that  in  France,  even  under  the  old  regime 
before  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  small 
proprietors  who  always  observed  the  custom  of  equal  division 
of  propertv  at  death.  Primogeniture  and  entail  were  the  pii- 
vileges  only  of  the  nobility,  and  were  prohibited  to  all  otaer 
classes.  The  Revolution  of  1789  did  away  with  these  except 
tional  privileges,  and  made  compulsory  and  universal  that  which 
was  already  the  custom  or  law  for  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  and, 
so  speedily  did  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  obtain  sway 
even  with  the  upper  classes,  that  when,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy,  the  reactionary  Government  of  1826  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  principle  of  primogeniture  to  a  very  lindted 
extent,  proposing  to  ai)ply  it  only  to  that  portion  of  the  landed 
property  which,  by  the  Code  Napoleon,  was  disposable  by  will, 
the  measure  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  even 
from  the  old  nobility,  The  foremost  of  this  body  were  the 
most  active  opponents  of  the  measure ;  hundreds  of  eldest  sons 
petitioned  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  introduoe 
discord  into  families ;  and,  though  supported  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  principle  of  equal  partition  of  property  on  dealii 
is,  therefore,  firmly  rooted  in  the  social  system  of  France,  and 
is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  opinion  among  all 
classes. 

There  is  almost  the  same  weight  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  the  United  States.  Although  freedom  of  bequest  is 
preserved  and  prized,  the  custom  of  equal  partition  of  property 
among  children  is  almost  universal.  The  present  American 
minister,  a  most  distinguished  lawyer,  informed  me  a  short  time 
ago,  that  in  his  country  the  opinion  even  of  the  upper  classes 
of  society  would  not  support  any  unequal  distribution  of  pro- 
perty by  a  testator  among  his  children.  If  any  great  inequality 
were  shown,  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  will  would  be  dis- 
puted and  set  aside  by  a  jury  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence. 
This  state  of  public  opinion  reminds  one  of  the  old  fiction  of 
the  Roman  lawyers  which  was  invented  to  protect  children 
from  being  disinherited  by  their  parents.  It  was  presumed  by 
the  Courts  that  such  a  person  could  not  be  of  sane  mind,  and 
under  the  suit  known  as  querela  iiiofficiosi  testamenti,  a  will 
could  be  set  aside  unless  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of  the 
testator's  property  was  bequeathed  to  each  child.    It  was  £rom 
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this  source,  no  doubt,  that  the  French  derived  their  laws  of 
compulsorj  division  of  property. 

How  very  far  opinion  in  this  country  is  from  any  such 
mood,  I  need  hardly  point  out.  Is  it,  however,  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  change  may  take  place  in  this  respect  even  among 
the  upper  classes  ?  that  they  may  learn  to  think  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  pursue  the  course  of  aggregation  of  land  ?  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  property  itself  that  it  should  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed? that  it  woidd  be  wise  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
proprietary  rights?  that  the  settlements  usually  made  are 
vnwise  and  unjust  ?  and  that  it  is  better  to  trust  their  imme- 
diate descendants  with  full  power  over  the  family  estate  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  returns  which  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  a  comparison  which  they  invite  with  the  condition  of 
other  countries,  may  do  something  to  induce  a  change  of  feel- 
ing on  this  subject. 

I  have  only  to  conclude  by  saying  that,  in  my  humble 
opuion,  the  distribution  of  property  is  not  less  a  matter  of 
eoncem  to  economists  than  its  production.  The  iustitution  of 
individual  ownership  of  land,  even  more  than  of  other  property, 
tests  maiidy  on  the  principle  that,  as  an  incentive  to  industry 
flod  thrift)  it  is  the  best  promoter  of  civilisation  aud  progress. 
The  more  widely,  therefore,  it  is  distributed,  the  more  it  is 
fannisht  within  the  reach  of  all,  consistently  with  that  security 
lAich  is  the  only  root  of  all  notions  of  property,  the  more  will 
these  good  effects  be  felt ;  while,  therefore,  everv  facility  should 
be  given  for  its  acquisition,  no  resteiint  should  be  placed  on  its 
transfer  or  dispersion. 

I  have  endeavoured,  at  the  commencement  of  my  address, 
to  show  how  other  nations  may  profit  by  our  example,  in  giving 
{■n  freedom  to  trade  and  commerce ;  I  have  concluded  by  ven- 
turing to  point  out  how,  guided  to  some  extent  by  their  experi- 
ence, we  may  apply  the  same  principle  of  commercial  freedom 
to  land,  with  a  result  not  less  beneficial  in  the  future  to  the 
peo[4e  of  this  country. 
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To  take  any  general  view  of  the  effect  of  Art  on  societj  k  ft  r^ 
task  of  extreme  difficulty.     The  subject  ia  complicated  bf  ^ 
so  manj  of  the  questions  which  remain  a  puzzle  even  to  thoat 
who  enquire  most  deeply  into  the  workings  of  our  social  wnh 
tem,  that  I  may  well  be  excused  if  I  shrink  from  attemptDDg  ' 
the  solution  of  so  vast  a  problem  in  the  limits  of  this  adoreaik 
Yet  it  is  doubtless  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  this  greii 
subject  that  this  assembly  has  been  called  together,  and  thai 
the  various  gentlemen  to  whom  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  | 
listening  have  been  asked  to  read  papers  on  some  of  the  pointi    | 
which  most  press  for  consideration.    As,  however,  I  have  beeft    i 
requested  to  preside  over  the  Art  Section  of  a  Congress  whiek 
has  for  its  aim  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  social  difficultieay 
with  a  view  to  improvement  or  reform,  I  find  myself  under  the 
necessity  of  attempting,  if  not  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
the  effect  of  art  upon  our  social  system,  and  whether  the  influ- 
ence of  a  general  spirit  of  art  be  really  for  good — as  I  believe  it 
to  be — at  least  of  bringing  to  your  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  art  may  be  expected  to  produce  this  •inflo- 
ence.     It  may  be  as  well,  however,  first  to  point  out  that  the 
discussion  of  this  latter  point  and  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions put  forward  for  argument  in  the  programme  of  the  Section 
will  not  lead  us  far  towards  a  conclusion  on  the  more  abstruse 
matter  which  I  first  referred  to,  namely,  the  general  results  which 
the  cultivation  of  art  may  have  on  our  social  economy.   It  ia  true 
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diat  one  of  the  special  questions  on  decoration,  on  which  you  will 
heirapaper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake—  a  subject  of  which,  as 

2 a  are  aware,  he  has  made  a  special  study — asks,  ^  What  the  in- 
ence  may  be  upon  society  of  decorative  art  and  art-workman- 
ship in  all  household  details? '  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  even 
in  this  limited  form  are  sufficiently  great,  but  though  full  of  in- 
terest and  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  attention,  it  can  touch 
but  in  a  slight  degree  on  such  a  general  question  as  I  have 
ttoposed ;  and  which,  put  more  fully,  enquires,  in  the  first  place, 
*  Would  the  universal  extension  of  a  spirit  and  love  of  art — 
such  a  public  spirit  as  should  exact  of  our  artists,  manufacturers, 
ind  workmen  that  all  their  productions  should  be  of  the  highest 
diiracter  for  workmanship,  skill,  and  taste,  and  in  fact  genuine 
of  its  kind — contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  nation  ? ' 

And,  in  the  second  place,  ^  To  what  extent  can  the  culti- 
ntkm  and  practice  of  art  be  made  to  take  such  a  hold  on 
onr  national  life,  and  so  permeate  all  classes  of  society,  that 
mch  an  end  may  be  brought  about;    and  that  the  national 
lesentment  shall  not   permit   of  the   making  or   exhibition 
ft  anythmg  false  in  principle  or  offensive  to  taste  ? '     And 
tldrdlyy '  How  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  created  ? '     For  it 
eertainly  does  not  exist.    The  mere  propounding  of  these  ques- 
tions wul  show  that  a  host  of  collateral  points,  touching  on 
variouB  matters  which  agitate  the  minds  of  men,  arise  to  per- 
plex us,  and  that  to  answer  them  thoroughly  we  must  carry 
mecnlation  much  further  than  on  the  refining  influence  of  the 
hi^er  forms  of  decorative  art.     From  those  who  hold  with  me 
that  the  very  essence  of  good  art  is  to  be  found  in  honest  and 
good  workmanship  above  all  things — that  while  we  may  almost 
mliow  that  the  humblest  object  of  manufacture  may  become  a 
work  of  art  by  being  well  done,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
finest  and  smartest  object  of  virtii  can  have  no   pretensions 
to  being  a  work  of  art  unless  it  is  of  good  workmanship  and 
genuine  manufacture.     The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions would  doubtless  be  that  a  general  diffusion  of  a  sound 
artistic  spirit  would  be  an  unmixed  good ;  but  we  know  that 
opinions  are  strongly  and  sharply  divided  on  this  point,  since 
the  ideas  of  material  progress  and  welfare  in  vogue  with  a  large 
section  of  the  community  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  very 
existence  of  an  art  founded  on  principles  apparently  so  obvious. 
To  calculate,  therefore,  on  any  general  artistic  sentiment  be- 
eombg  a  part  of  our  national  life  would  seem  more  hopeless 
now  than  it  ever  has  been.     Before  this  can  happen  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  not  only  must  our  national  characteristics 
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be  otherwise  than  they  are,  but  our  beliefs  in  the  efficacy  of 
much  that  is  thought  essential  to  the  progress  and  enlighteiH 
ment  and  happiness  of  mankind  must  be  eradicated.  To  philo- 
sophise on  this  pointy  however,  is  not  very  profitable,  and  will 
lead  us  to  no  very  valuable  conclusions.  Moreover,  it  is  deli* 
cate  walking  on  the  dangerous  ground  that  controversy  opens 
before  us  on  this  point.  I  have  merely  hinted  at  the  difficoities 
which  surround  a  question  which,  if  insisted  on,  is  perhaps 
incapable  of  solution,  and  which  is  at  all  events  out  of  my  pro* 
vince  as  an  artist,  and  which  had  better  be  left  to  the  political 
and  social  economists  to  settle  among  themselves.  I  may  be 
allowed,  therefore,  to  take  for  granted  what  most  persona  pre- 
sent will  concede — that  the  influence  of  a  genuine  art  must 
necessarily  be  an  influence  for  good.  We  still  have  before  us 
the  difficult  question  as  to  how  such  an  influence  is  best  to  be 
diffiised,  so  as  to  take  a  hold  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  first  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enquire  how  far  it  is  possible  to  difiVue 
such  an  influence.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  genuine  love  of 
art  taking  such  hold  on  people  generally  that  it  shall  seriously 
affect  their  habits  of  life  ?  Is  it  possible,  for  instance,  ever  to 
recover  amongst  us  the  feeling  which  is  now  extinct,  but  of 
which  a  faint  tradition  lingered  perhaps  as  late  as  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  furni- 
ture that  would  come  to  pieces  or  to  build  a  house  which  would 
not  need  repair  for  at  least  a  reasonable  time?  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  class  of  contractors  and  manufacturen 
did  not  in  all  times  contain  individuals  who  scamped  their 
work  as  now ;  but  in  former  times  the  bad  work  was  the 
exception  ;  now  it  is  the  rule,  openly  the  rule,  and  a  piece  of 
well-made  furniture  or  a  well-built  house  is  an  article  of  luxury, 
and  must  be  made  or  built  by  specially  trained  hands.  I  have 
no  intention,  however,  of  takmg  into  consideration  in  this 
address  any  of  the  moral  causes,  such  as  the  ardour  to  make 
money  at  any  cost  to  the  public,  or  trade  jealousies  or  other 
causes  of  the  kind  that  tend  especially  in  these  davs  to  the 
degeneration  of  art  or  manufacture,  but  rather  the  mevitable 
social  changes  which  are  the  result  of  material  progress  and 
civilisation.  If  we  ask,  then,  Is  the  return  to  such  a  state  of  things 
possible  ?  or,  to  put  it  more  fairly.  Is  the  return  to  the  time  when 
every  workman  was  also  an  artist  possible  ?  I  say  that  under 
existing  social  conditions  it  is  impossible.  That  feeling  of  love 
of  good  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  of  pleasure  in  bringing  it  to 
perfection,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  certain  evidence  of  a 
genuine  artistic  spirit,  was  not  in  fonner  times  the  property  of 
a  few  individuals  distinguished  by  superior  gifts  and  educa- 
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tion;    it   was   the   common   property  of  nil   handicraftsmen, 
^whether  possessed  of  original  talent  or  not.     I  do  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  that  such  a  spirit  as  this  lias  ever  risen  in 
tliis  country  to  the  dignity  of  national  sentiment ;  at  no  time 
do  I  ima^e  that  a  cheap  or  easy  mechanical  substitute  for 
labour  would  ever  have  been  refused  on  artistic  grounds.  That 
each  a  state  of  national  sentiment  has  existed  in  the  world  is 
indubitable;    we  have  the  evidence  of  everything   that   has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  best  times  of  Greek  art  that  nothing 
short  of  perfection  was  tolerated  among  them ;  nay^  more,  that 
they  were  possessed  of  a  critical  faculty  which  would  seem  to 
have  surpassed  our  own,  so  that  their  trained  and  cultivated 
perceptions  were  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  subtlety  of 
mm  and  proportion  the  advantages  of  which  to  our  coarser 
senses  seem  inappreciable.     Nor  is  it  only  in  their  more  im- 
portant works  that  this  perfection  is  to  be  found,  or  in  the 
deeoration  of  such  things  as  our  modern  cant  calls  art-objects. 
Ue  evidence  of  their  instinctive  love  of  beauty  and  perfection 
of  workmanship  is  to  be  seen  in  their  more  trifling  productions. 
The  Greek  idea  of  art  was  not  merely  in  adornment ;  it  was 
above  everything  in  completeness  and  consistency,  while  their 
seemingly  heaven-born  instincts,  heightened  by  cultivation, 
sopplied  them  with   ever-varying  forms  of  that  beauty  which 
can  be  appreciated  by  the  eye,  l)ut  of  which  description  can 
convey  no  idea.    We  may  safely  say  that  everything  they  pro- 
duced was  a  work  of  art,  because  they  never  tolerated  anything 
riiort  of  this  perfection  of  work ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  noblest  spirit  of  rivalry  in  art  animated  the  whole 
people,  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowest.     It  is  melancholy  to 
turn  from  such  a  state  of  things  to  our  own  times  and  sur- 
roundings, and  it  is  only  too  clear  that  we  must  be  content 
with  arriving  at  something  very  far  short  of  the  Greek  ideal  of 
■Tt  in  our  own  social  life,  and  even   then  be  satisfied  if  wc 
get  a  tithe  of  what  we  desire.     This  is  not  the  occasion  to  en- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  high  standard  of  this  glorious  epoch 
of  Greek  art ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  they 
can  never  be  repeated  in  the  world's  history.     The  very  per- 
fection to  which  mechanical  methods  of  production  have  been 
brought,  and  which  raises  works  of  mechanical  skill  almost  to 
the  level  of  works  of  art  in  their  wonderful   precision  and 
finish,  has  given  the  death-blow  to  true  artistic  workmanship, 
whose  charm  lies  as  much  in  the  individual  character  given 
through  the  skill  of  the  workman  as  in  the  invention  displayed. 
What  is  now  required  of  the  skilled  mechanic  is  not  so  much 
that  he  should  understand  how  to  make  any  particular  object. 
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as  that  he  should  know  how  to  manage  the  machine  by  which 
it  is  made.  It  is  useless^  however,  to  deplore  and  rail  against 
the  invasion  of  mechanism ;  it  would  be  far  more  worth  while 
to  see  how  far  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  principles  of 
sound  art.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  worst  of  the 
eyesores  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  inflicted  on  oar 
unhappy  cities  are  the  product  of  the  art  or  science  of  en* 
gineenng.  That  whole  districts  should  be  given  up  to  desola- 
tion in  our  large  towns  through  the  invasion  of  railways  and 
their  appurtenances  is  probably  unavoidable,  at  least  under 
the  haphazard  arrangements  which  have  governed  the  growth 
of  the  railway  system;  but  that  the  few  spots  favoured  by 
picturesqueness  of  grouping  or  real  architectural  beauty  should 
have  their  charms  destroyed  at  one  blow  by  the  intrusion  of 
some  hideous  railway  bridge  or  station,  shows  an  amount  of 
heartlessness  on  the  part  oi  the  engineers  who  construct  them, 
and,  I  may  add,  of  the  public  who  permits  them,  which  would 
surprise  us,  did  we  not  Know  that  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity admire  in  their  hearts  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine 
practical  preference  for  utility  over  sentiment  Perhape  the 
most  glaring  results  of  this  feeling  are  to  be  found  in  London. 
The  views  along  the  Thames  from  Westminster  to  London 
Bridge  were  continuallv  picturesque  and  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  architectural  features ;  they  were  only  marred  in  the 
public  eye  by  the  meanness  of  the  buildings  and  wharves 
along  the  banks,  and  it  was  wisely  determmed  to  add  the 
great  improvement  of  quays,  which,  if  they  destroyed  inevi- 
tably some  of  the  picturesqueness  dear  to  artists  that  is 
always  to  be  found  among  barges  and  waterside  sheds,  have 
undoubtedly  added  that  architectural  dignity  which  alone  is 
worthy  of  a  great  city.  Strange  to  say,  what  was  given  with 
one  hand  was  more  than  taken  away  with  the  other ;  monster 
railway  stations  of  hideous  and,  I  may  add,  useless  pro- 
portions were  erected  which  overshadowed  and  dwarfed  by 
contrast  our  one  beautiful  waterside  building,  Somerset  House, 
and  eclipsed  by  comparison  the  groups  of  spires  and  the  beau- 
tiful dome  which  rises  above  the  banks,  blackfriars  Bridge, 
another  of  our  finest  architectural  works,  is  flanked  by  two 
railway  bridges,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  made  ugly 
on  purpose,  and  we  are,  alas !  threatened  with  the  disfigure- 
ment of  another  noble  structure.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
London  Bridge  will  not  be  eventually  ruined  by  the  addition 
of  iron  footways  on  each  side  ;  and  the  public  are  supposed  to 
believe  that  these  additions  will  not  be  objectionable,  because 
they  are  to  be  covered  with  some  trumpery  Gothic  ornament 
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A  bridge  at  Florence,  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions, 
perhaps^  but  a  most  interesting  and  picturesque  memorial  of 
the  past,  has  just  been  wantonly  ruined  in  this  very  way.    But 
the  cruel  treatment  which  that  beautiful  city  has  suffered  of 
late  years  is  too  painful  a  subject  to  dwell  on.     Now,  it  is 
doubtless  inevitable  that  such  consti*uctions  should  be  made  of 
iron :  if  iron  is  more  suitable  and  cheaper  for  such  purposes 
than  either  stone  or  brick,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  it  will  not 
be  used ;  but  it  seems  to  me  neither  necessary  that  iron  railway 
bridges  and  stations  should  be  as  ugly  as  they  are,  nor  that  the 
only  alternative  should  be,  as  is  the  generally  accepted  idea 
tmong  those  who  make  them,  an  imitation  of  unsuitable  archi- 
tectnre^  or  that  they   should  be  adorned  with  inappropriate 
omament  by  way  of  beautifying  them.     A  notable  instance  of 
tUs  misoonception  is  afforded  by  the  bridge  that  was  built  over 
Lodgate  Hill.     It  is  probable   that  the  specially   offensive 
form  of  construction  that  is  placed  there  was  the  cheapest 
form  of  bridge  that  could  be  made,  of  that  I  am  no  judge ; 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  engineer  who  had  but  a  little 
ingenuity  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  calculation  of  strain 
and  cost  might  have  invented  something  which  in  its  original 
form  should  have  been  less  offensive  to  uie  eye.     The  view  of 
St  Paul's  up  Ludgate  Hill,  with  the  small  spire  in  the  mid- 
distance^  making  a  composition  of  the  kind  that  delights  an 
artist,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  dignity  hj  its  slender  pro- 
portions to  the  imposing  mass  behind,  was  heightened  in  effect 
by  the  framing  of  a  busy  and  picturesque  street,  and  seemed 
to  unite  every  point  that  is  characteristic  and  interesting  in  a 
great  city  ;  and  the  public  in  this  case  resented  the  offence  to 
taste ;  so  the  company  were  obliged  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  covering  the  bridge  with  omament  which  it  was  im- 
poffiible  could  be  otherwise  than  both  unsuitable  and  useless. 
A  very  moderate  quota  of  the  national  sentiment  which  I  have 
alluded  to  as  the  property  of  the  Greek  nation  would  have 
prevented  the  possibility  of  the  erection  of  this  bridge  in  such 
a  Bpot     I  have  said  that  the  use  of  iron  is  a  necessity  of 
moaem  engineering  works ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding 
that,  where  they  are  obliged  to  intrude  themselves  on  places 
already  made   beautiful   by   fine    architectural   features,   the 
public  and   the  authorities  responsible  to  it  ought   to   insist 
on  the  work  being  in   harmony  with  the  surroundings.     In 
such   a  case   as   this   an    iron    structure    should    not    have 
been  permitted  at  all.     But  there  are  situations — and  these 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous — where  the  use  of  iron  struc- 
tures is  not  only  a  necessity  but  need  be  in  no  way  objection- 
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able.  You  have  here  in  Liverpool  a  constnictioii  of  which 
you  are  justly  proutL  The  Laiuling-stage,  iu  the  ingenuity  of 
its  structure,  its  admirable  fitness  fur  its  purpose,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  workmanship,  combined  with  the  picturesque 
accompaniments  of  river-life,  may  be  rightly  considered  in  the 
tght  of  a  work  of  art ;  but  its  eftect  is  marred  to  my  mind  by 
the  ugliness  of  the  iron  bridges  which  connect  it  with  the  main- 
land. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  least  need 
for  their  ugliness  ;  a  little  more  ingenuity  spent  in  their  con- 
struction might  have  made  them  not  only  inoffensive  tn  the  eye, 
but  agreeable  to  h»ok  at.  There  are  here  no  architectural 
features  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the  j^urroundings 
are  the  wharves  and  docks  and  warehouses  which  are  the  glory 
of  a  great  commercial  city,  anrl  which  have  a  character  of  their 
own.  Any  attempt  to  have  made  these  bridges  architecturally 
beautiful  would  not  only  have  been  out  of  place,  but  would 
have  been  wasted  in  such  a  spotj  but  I  can  quite  imagine 
a  method  of  constructing  such  works  which  sliould  combine 
strength  and  lightness  and  elegance  without  gcdng  outside  the 
conditions  and  necessities  of  iron  structure.  But  it  givesj  of 
course*  less  trouble  to  an  engineer  to  make  a  square  iron  box, 
which  shall  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  traflfic,  than  to  go  out  of 
his  way  to  devi>se  something  less  offensive  to  taste;  if  anything 
of  a  more  ornamental  nature  appears  necessary,  he  Is  saved  any 
further  consideration  by  handing  it  over  to  an  architect  or 
artist  to  plaster  with  ornament.  Without,  however,  further 
dwelling  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  able  to  draw  a  conclusion, 
more  or  less  satisfactory  from  the  remarks  I  have  made :  that 
engineering  being  distinctly  an  art  of  the  present  and  future, 
made  up  of  different  materials,  on  different  principles  and 
under  different  conditions  to  any  that  have  hitherto  existed,  if 
it  is  ever  to  have  any  beauty  of  its  own;  or,  to  put  it  more 
hopefully,  if  its  results  are  ever  to  be  less  objectionable  than 
Xiow,  it  must  be  by  seeking  for  such  results  within  the  neces- 
WSLvy  conditions  of  its  existence,  and  not  by  the  addition  or 
Buperposttion  of  an  utterly  unsuitable  style  of  ornament,  drawn 
from  past  ages  and  a  different  order  of  things.  In  short,  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  in  works  of  pure  utility  may  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  filled  by  decoration  in  ornamental  design.  Regarding 
works  of  art  properly  so  called,  however,  and  those  works] 
of  manutacture  in  which  decorative  art  plays  a  more  or  lesa  f 
imijortant  part,  the  conditions  arc  different.  Mere,  as  I  have 
said,  part  of  the  beauty  and  charm  will  be  derived  from  , 
the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  .and  the  individuality  given  by 
the  mind  and  touch  of  the  workman,  a  phase  of  artistic  beauty 
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io  which  mechanical  reproduction  is  death.     What  is  it  that 
<^e  admire  in  Japanese  art?   No  doubt  the  marvellous  and 
jnezhaustible  fertility  of  invention^  and  the  perfect  rendering 
^  natural  forms;  but^  if  possible,  still  more  the  exquisite 
*«vorkmanship^  which  surpasses  anything  that  European  hands 
^re  capable  o£     Or^  to  confine  ourselyes  to  European  art: 
-iriiereiii  lies  the  beauty  of  those  old  Venetian  glass  goblets^ 
which  have  the  elegance  and  fragility  of  a  harebell  on  its 
stem,  and  almost  its  lairy-like  lightness  ?  Doubtiess,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  the  delicacy   of  its 
material ;  but  does  it  not  owe  an  equal  charm  to  the  taste  of 
the  handicraftsman  that  made  it,  whose  skill  has  triumphed 
over  the  extreme  difficulty  of  producing  a  perfectly  beautiful 
finn  in  a  material  requiring  such  rapid  and  dextrous  treatment 
IB  molten  glass?  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  gain 
duB  triumph  he  must  do  the  work  well ;  the  more  exact  and 
ime  he  xnakes  it  the  more  artistic  is  his  work.     A  truism 
so  obvious  might  be  thought  superfluous,  were  it  not  that  there 
are  many    persons,  manufacturers  and  others,  who  consider 
that  the  more  crooked  and  irregular  such  objects  are,  the  more 
jutistic   they  ought  to  be  considered ;    forgetting  that  the 
Exnperfections  are  due  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  material,  and 
that  the  greater  artist  is  he  who  overcomes  them  best.    I  make 
»  digression  in  order  to  dwell  on  this  point,  because  I  think 
IX,  one  on  which  the  public  want  enlightening.     There  is  no 
doabt  that  through  the  iU-advised  expressions  of  customers,  and 
perhaps  also  of  some  artists,  the  firm  who  now  reproduces  the 
old  Venetian  glass  has  fallen  short  of  what  it  might  have  done, 
-^^iTilring  it  an  advantage  that  the  bowls  of  wine-glasses  should 
1)6  stuck  on  one  side  and  the  necks  of  decanters  twisted  awry, 
and  that  the  results  under  these  circumstances  are  more  artistic 
than  they  would  be  vdth  neater  workmanship.     This  is  an 
error,  however,  which  has  grown  out  of  what  is  originally 
a  tmth — that  the  imperfections  of  hand- work  are  preferable  to 
the  cold  and  lifeless  accuracy  of  mechanical  productions.     It 
is  not  with  the  intention  of  discrediting  the  efforts  of  another 
firm,  which  has  done  wonders  in  rendering  a  coarser  kind  of 
pottery  really  artistic,  that  I  allude  to  a  mistake  they  have 
committed  of  the  same  kind.    They  are  apparently  under  the 
impression  that  an  additional  artistic  value  is  given  to  their 
work  when  the  coloured  glasses  they  apply  run  into  confusion 
or  half-disappear  in  the  process  of  firing ;  as  when  a  blue  glaze 
applied  to  a  flower  at  the  top  of  a  jar  runs  into  a  blotch  at  the 
bottom  edge.     There  is  no  doubt  an  agreeable  variety  to  bo 
foimd  in  pottery,  when  it  does  not  aim  at  being  of  the  finer  kind, 
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through  the  accidents  of  glazing  and  firing ;  and  some  most 
splendid  results  in  colour  have  been  gained  in  ancient  Chinese 
porcelain  through  the  studied  use  of  glazes  which  partially 
melt  into  each  other  in  the  fire ;  but  in  an  ordinary  way,  and 
especially  where  there  is  a  pattern  to  be  picked  out  in  coloui^ 
to  make  a  point  of  such  accidents  is  a  misapprehension  of  the 
rule  which  is  applicable  to  all  works  of  art — that  the  intentioii 
always  should  be  to  make  the  work  as  good  as  the  material  anil 
other  conditions  will  permit 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  more  directly  before 
us.  How  much  of  this  skill  of  hand  and  eye  is  required  by 
the  modem  glass  maker  or  potter  ?  His  business  is  not  to  use 
his  discretion  or  his  natural  taste  in  giving  elegance  to  the 
form  of  the  glass  or  pot  he  is  making,  but  to  manage  the  mould 
out  of  which  thousands  of  exactly  similar  objects  are  producec^ 
and  that  the  manufacturer  believes  that  a  mould  is  a  much 
better  way  of  producing  forms  than  making  them  by  hand  is 
certain.  In  a  small  work  on  glass-making  by  Apsley  Pellatt 
this  opinion  is  distinctly  expressed,  and  no  doubt  in  many 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.  After  describing  the  skilful 
and  ingenious  way  in  which  the  old  Venetians  made  the 
diamond  moulding  (the  particular  kind  of  moulding  is  not 
much  to  the  point),  he  says  that  equally  good  effects  are 
obtained  by  moulds  in  two  halves,  which  save  the  tedium  of 
hand-labour  and  produce  in  larger  quantities.  (I  quote  from 
memory,  but  the  sentence  is  to  this  effect.)  To  an  uncultivatecl 
eye  the  effect  may  be  equally  good ;  and  to  save  labour  and 
produce  in  quantities  may  be  a  necessity;  but  the  original 
charm  has  disappeared;  the  delicate  fabric  has  become  a 
mechanical  production  %vithout  life,  made  probably  at  a 
tenth  of  the  cost  and  with  a  tenth  of  the  labour,  but 
which,  as  far  as  the  artistic  value  of  its  '  diamond  moulding  * 
pes,  it  was  unnecessary  to  make '  at  all.  I  am  not  so 
oolish  as  to  suppose  that  mechanical  reproduction  can  be 
done  away  with;  it  is  part  of  the  necessity  of  the  times; 
it  is  certainly  a  result  of  our  material  progress  which  we  can- 
not go  back  from.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  conditions 
under  which  everything  that  was  made  before  the  introduction 
of  machinery  was  in  one  sense  a  work  of  art  can  never 
be  repeated;  all  I  should  wish  to  be  generally  understood 
as  urging  is,  that  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  the  belk*f 
that  we  can  produce  works  of  art  by  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery for  hand-labour ;  or  that  the  decoration  of  objects  of 
common  utility  by  a  mechanical  process  can  ever  have  any 
artistic  value ;  and  we  should  have  made  an  immense  step  in 
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•dyance,  if  the  public  could  be  persuaded  that  it  is  better  to 
bare  no  decoration  at  all  than  such  as  is  purely  mechanical. 
There  are  cases^  however^  where  a  system  of  mechanical  repro- 
duction interferes  seriously  with  such  designedly  decorative 
vorks  as  might  otherwise  have  a  high  artistic  value  ;  I  mean 
iriiere  skill  and  taste  are  applied  in  the  decoration  of  objects 
originally  produced  by  mechanical  means.     The  beauty  of  a 
Greek  vase  or  of  a  majolica  jar  is  twofold :  first,  in  the  form, 
which,  b^des  being  beautiful  in  itself,  has  the  charm  of  handi- 
craft which  I  have  referred  to ;  secondly,  in  the  decoration. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  a  manufacturer  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  decoration  of  a  vase  which  is  dis- 
figured, not  only  by  the  monotony  of  surface  and  form  which 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  moulding  instead  of  throwing  from 
the  wheel,  but  by  the  obtrusive  rib  which  the  mould  leaves 
down  each  side,  and  which  nobody  is  at  pains  to  remove  before 
it  goes  into  the  artist's  hands  ?     I  have  had  under  my  notice 
vases  ornamented  with  unquestionable  taste  and  the  most  deli- 
cate manipulative  skill,  and  over  which  much  time  and  labour 
have  been  spent  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  and  considerable 
money  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  the  eflTect  of  which 
was  entirely  marred  by  this  obtrusive  blemish,  and  the  fact 
that  the  pots  were  moulded  instead  of  turned.     If  complaint 
were  made  to  the  artist,  he  would  probably  complain  in  his 
turn  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  what  the  manufacturer  gives 
him,  and  has  no  means  of  getting  anything  better,  for  all  the 
manufacturers  are  alike.    If  to  the  manufacturer,  he  would  say 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  ;  that  it  pays  him  as  well  as 
if  he  took  more  pains,  because  people  who  buy  do  not  notice  a 
fault  of  this  kind,  but  only  look  to  the  decoration.     From  his 
point  of  view  he  is  no  doubt  right,  for  business  is  business,  as 
we  know ;  and  although  there  are  happily  not  wanting  among 
our  manufacturers  men  of  spirit  and  taste  who  will  go  to  ex- 
pense and  incur  risk  in  the  production  of  articles  of  what  is 
called  art-manufacture,  none  will  hazard  any  loss  on  the  regu- 
lar profits  of  their  business.     The  fault  lies  in  the  original 
process  of  making,  which  has  sunk  from  a  fine  art  to  a  mecha- 
nical process ;  and  if  the  manufacturer  were  so  far  a  man  of 
taste  as  to  wish  to  alter  it,  he   would   find   himself  in   the 
difficulty  of  having  to  set  up  new  machinery,  engage  a  different 
class  of  workmen — probably  not  be  able  to  get  them,  and  have 
to  train  them  for  the  purpose.      We  thus  find  ourselves  in  a 
vicious  circle:  the  artist  cannot  help  himself;  the  manufac- 
turer makes  for  the  public,  who  have  not  the  discrimination  to 
perceive  what  offends  the  artist  and  the  man  of  taste  ;  and  the 
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workman  naturally  works  in  the  groove  to  which  he  is  accna- 
tomed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  trade.     The 
original  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  discovery  of 
mechanical  processes  which  supersede  labour.     To  trace  it  to 
this,  however,  does  not  unfortunately  show  us  the  remedy.     A 
strong  feeling  for  the  higher  forms  of  art  has  never  existed  in 
this  country,  or  I  should  say  rather,  the  artistic  faculty  has 
never  in  our  race  of  its  own  accord  leaned  towards  the  higher 
forms  of  art.     Except  in  architecture,  we  have  never  produced 
any  works  of  higher  art ;  we  have  never  had  of  indigen<HiB 
growth  anything  in  the  shape  of  those  schools  of  painting  and 
sculpture  and  metal-work  which  sprung  out  of  the  native  soil 
in  Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy.     All  the  higher  forms  of 
art  have  been  imported  into  England  either  by  foreign  artiste 
coming  to  work  for  our  native  princes  or  by  men  of  taste  and 
culture.     Until  within  the  last  hundred  years  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  school  of  painting  in  England  at  all.     Bat 
there  did  exist  in  England  until  lately  what,  indeed,  was  common 
to  all  the  world — thesentiment  and  tradition  of  excellence  in  such 
more  homely  forms  of  art  as  are  applied  to  household  fiimiture 
and  fittings ;  and  such  a  feeling  took,  of  course,  an  English  de- 
velopment which  gave  its  own  character  to  the  work  produced. 
This  is  a  subject  which  will  no  doubt  be  treated  of  in  the  papers 
on  household  art  and  art- workmanship.  What  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  now  is,  that  this  tradition  having  died  out  through 
the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  works  of  art  and  art-manufacture  are  produced,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  dead-lock  described  above,  so  that,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  solitary  cases  I  shall  refer  to,  it  may  be  said  that 
an  object  of  industrial  art  is  never  now  produced  which  is  satis- 
factory to  the   cultivated  eye   from   every  point  of  view — 
what  I  desire  to  point  out  is,  that  only  through  the  deter- 
mination and  energy,  and  a  certain  amount  of  self-sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  those  capable  of  directing  the  public  taste — that  is 
to  say,  of  artists  and  men  of  culture — can  an  improvement  be 
considered  possible.     There  has  been  a  great  effort  in  this 
direction  made  of  late  years.     The  firm  of  which  Mr.  William 
]Morris  is  the  head — of  which  he  is  now,  I  believe,  the  sole 
member — started  the  idea,  now  well  understood,  that  the  only 
j)()ssible  means  of  producing  work  which  should  be  satisfactory 
from  every  side  is  to  return  to  the  principles  on  which  all  works 
of  art  and  art-manufacture  were  executed,  not  only  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  in  all  times  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  that  is,  that  the  leading  spirit  of  the  firm  should  be  not 
merely  a  contractor  for  the  work  of  others,  looking  to  the  public 
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to  guide  his  taste,  but  himself  an  artist,  vnth  the  power  not 
only  to  direct  the  craftsmen  who  work  under  him,  but  with  skill 
and  taste  to  produce  designs,  and  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
esthetic  but  of  the  practical  side  of  the  craft.  Such  a  know- 
ledge and  skill  Mr.  Morris  undoubtedly  possesses ;  and  there  is 
no  less  doubt  in  my  mind  that  from  under  his  direction  have 
proceeded  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory  works  of  decorative 
industrial  art  which  have  been  done  in  this  country  since  the 
decay  of  the  tradition  of  sound  work.  And  he  has  not  done 
this  without  the  determination  and  energy  I  have  spoken  of, 
nor  without  a  considerable  amount  of  self-sacrifice,  both  of  time 
and  money. 

Since  this  experiment  has  been  set  on  foot  the  move- 
ment has  become  more  general ;  so  general,  in  fact,  that  it  may 
be  said  now  to  have  become  a  matter  of  fashion.  Many  imita- 
tions more  or  less  successful  of  this  experiment  have  been  made 
irhich  are  perfectly  genuine ;  but  many  more  which  are  only 
meant  to  catch  the  public  taste  while  it  is  in  the  mood.  We 
have  evidence  of  this  in  the  numerous  firms  which  advertise 
art-furniture,  art-pottery,  art-needlework,  &c.,  some  of  which 
no  doubt  are  sufficiently  in  earnest,  others  merely  trading  on 
the  cant  of  the  day  to  pass  off  furniture  and  other  fabrics  as 
bad  in  design  and  construction  as  any  that  were  produced 
before  this  movement  took  place,  and  infinitely  worse  in  taste. 
The  influence  of  the  designs  which  have  proceeded  from  Mr. 
Morris's  firm  has  been  enormous,  and  has  affected  the  produc- 
tions of  many  who  no  doubt  imagine  themselves  quite  free  from 
it,  for  I  trace  or  fancy  I  trace  it  in  the  works  of  men  most  op- 
posed in  taste  and  principle ;  but  the  effect  on  the  large  mass 
of  nmnufacturers  has  only  been  that  they  have  followed  the 
fiishion  and  caught  a  few  tricks,  which  tliey  servilely  follow, 
without  having  understood  or  seized  the  spirit.  It  is  the  cha- 
racteristic, indeed,  of  men  of  genius  to  be  perpetually  surprising 
their  ioiitators.  Just  as  the  imitator  thinks  he  has  caught  the 
right  trick  he  finds  himself  as  far  behind  as  ever ;  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  a  *  Morris  style  '  being  adopted  which  shall  ever  outrun 
him  on  his  own  ground.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of 
this  experiment  may  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  fashion  as  to 
leave  no  lasting  trace ;  it  will  be  the  fault,  not  only  of  the 
public,  but  of  artists  themselves,  if  this  be  the  case. 

Now,  it  will  be  quite  understood  that,  if  I  refer  at  this 
length  to  the  work  Mr.  Morris  has  done,  it  is  not  with  any 
view  to  bringing  his  name  forward ;  he  is  fortunately  by  this 
time  too  well  known  to  require  aid  from  what  I  can  say.  It 
ifl  because  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  only  by  such  life- 
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long  devotion  on  the  part  of  artists  themselves  that  the  degrad- 
ing tendency  of  mechanism  and  all  its  accompaniments  may  be 
counteracted^  and  only  through  such  practical  application  of 
knowledge  and  skill  can  the  taste  of  the  public,  which  has  more 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  this  country  than  in  any  other, 
ever  be  really  improved.  And  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
such  a  devotion  may  be  shown  among  them,  by  the  voluntarj 
education  and  training  of  students.  The  French  set  us  a  noble 
example  in  this  way.  Many  French  artists  have  an  atelier  of 
painting  where  students  work,  to  which  they  devote  regularly 
two  mornings  a  week  without  receiving  any  payment  In  this 
country  we  all  expect  to  be  paid  for  what  we  do ;  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  this  country  is  much  richer  than  its  neighbour : 
but  the  custom  shows  a  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake  to  which  we 
can  hardly  find  a  parallel  here.  But  it  may  be  said  that  educar 
tion  may  gradually  infuse  a  spirit  of  art  and  a  love  of  beauty,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  a  hatred  of  ugliness,  and  a  discrimi- 
nating instinct  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  vulgar  and  pre- 
tentious. I  believe  so  also,  and  in  this  way.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  perspec- 
tive and  elementary  free-hand  drawing  to  so  many  thousands 
of  children  will  turn  them  at  once  into  artists,  or  even  give 
them  any  artistic  instincts.  But  it  will  act  as  other  elementary- 
education  acts — give  a  chance  to  natures  which  might  other- 
wise remain  undeveloped.  These  elementary  stages  in  art, 
indeed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  art  at  all ;  and  those  who 
complain  that  free-hand  drawing  is  dull  and  tedious  work  for 
children,  and  that  they  should  be  taught  to  work  at  once  from 
nature,  so  as  to  take  interest  in  their  subject,  do  not  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  this  system.  In  the  first  place,  the 
authorities  well  understand  that  the  making  of  geometry  and 
free-hand  drawings  can  no  more  be  called  studying  art  than 
learning  the  alphabet  can  be  said  to  be  studying  literature; 
both  are  the  necessary  preliminary  stages  to  a  higher  culture; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  where  drawing  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  course  of  elementary  education  in  places  where  hundreds 
perhaps  of  school-children  are  learning,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  instruction  in  the  most  convenient  and  handy  form.  There 
are  the  art-schools  for  the  further  development  of  those  whose 
taste  or  talent  impels  them  to  further  study  in  this  direction : 
and  I  may  add,  that  a  constant  effort  is  being  made  so  to 
arrange  the  Government  payments  to  the  masters  that  there 
shall  be  the  necessary  inducement  to  lead  the  pupils  from  one 
stage  to  another ;  a  matter  which  would  be  easy  enough  if  the 
supplies  were  unlimited,  but  which  is  difficult  when  they  have 
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to  be  kept  within  bounds.     It  is  in  this  way>  however,  that  I 
hope  the  influence  of  the  vast  machinery  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment may  be  felt;  through  the  chances  given  to  children  to 
turn  their  attention  to  art,  if  their  inclinations  lie  that  way ; 
through  the  inducements  to  study  offered  by  the  art-classes 
and  art-schools,  and  through  the  final  inducements  to  enter 
into  tndning  at  South  Kensington  as  art-masters,  and  in  turn 
diffuse  their  knowledge  through  the   country.     The   system 
has  its  disadvantage,  no  doubt — namely,  that  according  to  the 
direction  the  instruction  takes  this  influence  will  be  equally 
fltroDgfor  good  or  for  evil ;  and  herein  lies  an  immense  responsi- 
bility.    But  we  have  another  great  piece  of  machinery  which 
nms  no  such  risks,  and  by  which  the  truest  principles  of  taste 
ma^  be  difllused  among  all  classes.     I  mean  through  the  insti- 
tation  and  formation  of  museums.     Here,  again,  do  not  let  us 
deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  influence  they  may  exercise.    With- 
out previous  culture  no  one  is   likely   to  appreciate  a   work 
of  high  art;  the  richness  and  splendour  of  workmanship  and 
naterial  in  a  cup  by  Cellini  will  please  .an  uneducated  eye,  but 
it  needs  a  long  apprenticeship  in  general  and  special  study  for 
tlie  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  taste  and  fancy  which  has 
gnided  the  artist.    Mr.  Morley,  in  a  speech  on  education,  lately 
asked  why  the  collection  of  Castellani  jewels  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum should  not  be  sent  to  Birmingham  to  improve  the  taste  of 
the  jewellers.    If  experience  had  shown  that  there  was  any  pro- 
bability of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  taking  to  heart  the  lesson 
tliat  those  wonderful  specimens  of  G  reek  art  might  teach  them — 
a  lesson  which  I  have  tried  to  inculcate  in  this  paper,  and  true 
of  jewellery  above  all  things,  viz.  that  exquisite  workmanship  is 
the  essence  of  fine  art-manufacture, — no  risk  perhaps  would  be 
too  great  to  r?in  in  the  cause ;  but  it  is  far  too  probable  that 
the  only  result  would  be  the  *  cribbing '  of  a  few  of  the  forms  to 
produce  a  novelty,  and  the  executing  them  in  a  coarse  and  bar- 
barous manner.   But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  museums 
have  another  important  function  besides  the  circulation  through 
the  provinces  of  fine  specimens  of  art  and  workmanship,  and 
that  is  the  preservation  of  those  inestimably  precious  relics  of 
antiquity  which  no  money  or  labour  could  ever  restore  to  us 
if  once  lost  or  destroyed.     After  this  consideration  the  exhibi- 
tion and  circulation  of  objects  of  art  is  of  great  importance,  and 
cannot  but  have  a  refining  and  educating  effect  on  those  whose 
tastes  are  suflSciently  raised  by  cultivation  to  appreciate  them ; 
and  to  supply  the  local  museums  and  art-schools  with  the  best 
specimens  available,  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.     If  I  have  explained  myself,  in 
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what  is  a  rather  disjointed  discourse,  it  will  be  understood  that 
I  see  three  ways  in  which  the  influence  of  art  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  our  social  system :  through  the  return,  if  only  partiali 
to  that  bygone  excellence  of  workmanship,  which,  for  reasons 
that  I  have  dwelt  on,  and  others  which  I  have  forborne  to 
discuss,  must  necessarily  be  only  partial ;  through  the  spread 
of  education;  and  by  affording  art-students  throughout  die 
kingdom  the  opportunities  of  seeing  fine  works  of  different 
periods  and  styles.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  however, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  public  taste  may  be  influenced  by 
these  means.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  inmiense  mass  ot 
the  nation  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who 
are  utterly  indifferent  to  whether  their  surroundings  are  ugly 
or  beautiful,  who  think  only  of  personal  comfort  or  luxurr 
according  to  their  degree,  to  realise  how  impossible  it  wiu 
be  ever  to  penetrate  them  with  the  most  rudimentary  sen- 
timents on  the  matter.  We,  who  are  interested  in  these 
things,  though  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  be  a  large  and  ini-> 
portant  section  of  the  community,  form  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  nation,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  animated  by  other  interests  indifferent  to,  and  in  many 
cases  opposed  to  and  irreconcilable  with,  the  interests  of  art. 

We  may  remember,  however,  as  an  encouragement,  that 
at  no  time  in  the  world's  history,  except  at  the  period  of  the 
culmination  of  Greek  art  that  I  have  referred  to,  has  a  nation 
been  wholly  artistic.  In  Italy,  even  at  the  best  time,  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  probably  indifferent,  and  the  love  of  art  was 
confined  to  artists,  artificers,  and  the  cultivated  class.  It  is 
true  that  in  Florence  there  seems  to  have  been  something  like 
popular  enthusiasm  when  a  fine  work  of  art  was  produced,  as 
in  a  well-known  instance,  when  Cimabue's  picture  was  carried 
in  procession.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  was 
anything  more  than  an  exhibition  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
painter's  friends  or  his  guild  taking  a  form  of  rejoicing  common 
in  those  days.  And  although  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility,  under  existing  conditions,  of  so  complete  a  dififusion 
of  taste  for  art  among  us  as  shall  make  us  an  artistic  race,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  property  of  the 
cultivated  class  and  of  all  art-workmen,  as  it  was  in  Italy. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  of  art  will  of  itself 
assist  in  the  increase  of  this  cultivated  class,  and  in  the  spread 
of  the  cultivation  by  which  it  lives. 

There  are  man^'  things  which  I  wished  to  say,  many  points, 
in  this  great  question  which  I  wished  to  touch  on,  but  which  it 
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was  impossible  to  treat  of  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  But 
Acre  is  one  remark  which  I  wish  to  make  before  concluding. 
I  have  not  entered  into  the  question  of  Painting,  which  is,  as 
fiur  as  the  imaginative  powers  are  concerned,  of  course  the 
highest  and  most  important  branch  of  the  art :  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  have  so  often  lectured  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  the 
second^  because  there  is  a  fear,  through  the  high  marketable 
Tslue  of  pictures,  that  all  the  best  artistic  talent  of  the  country 
is  rushing  in  that  direction ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  give  promi- 
nence to  another,  the  social  and  economic  side  of  the  subject. 
The  picture  interest,  moreover,  has  received  full  attention 
already  in  two  or  three  admirable  papers  on  mural  decoration. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  this  great  art  should  not  take 
here  as  high  a  place  as  in  any  country  ;  I  might  almost  say  as 
in  any  time.  The  English,  if  they  have  not  the  marvellous 
technical  facility  of  the  French,  are  far  their  superiors  in  poetic 
feeling  and  imagination;  and  the  independence  of  thought, 
which  has  in  some  respects  barred  the  way  to  the  formation 
of  a  definite  school  in  England,  is  combined  in  our  national 
dmracter  with  much  readiness  to  Icam  from  other  countries. 
If  we  can  only  acquire  suflScient  love  for  art  to  enable  us  to 
xesist  the  enervating  influence  of  an  undiscrirainating  public 
and  a  too  ready  market,  the  art  of  painting  may  receive  among 
vs  its  highest  development 
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T  T  would  not  be  possibSe  for  me,  as  President  of  your  Council, 
X  to  address  you  at  x\m  meeting,  when  we  have  to  look  back 
on  eighteen  years  of  a  successful  career  since  we  last  assembled 
under  the  roof  of  tliis  niagni Scent  hall,  without  alluding  to  the 
great  loss  whicli  the   Association   has  lately  sustained  in  the 
death  of  one  of  its  earliest  as  well  ub  one  of  its  most  eminent 
members.     The  late  Lord  Lyttelton  joined  the  Association  at 
its  first  commencement,  aud  had  indeed  accepted  the  otBce  of 
President  of  the   Economy  and  Trade  Department  at  our  first 
meeting   in   1857,   when,  with   the  aid   of  the  great  town  of 
Birmingham,  we  inaugurated  a  course  which  I   trust  has  since 
been  productive  of  many  improvements   in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.     Lord   Lyttelton  was   prevented   by  a  domestic 
calamity  froni  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  devolved 
on  Sir  Benjamin   Brodie,  but  he  ever  afterwards  remained  a 
firm  friend  of"  the  Association,  and  on  many  occasions  rendered 
it  sifrna!  service.     More  especially  in   1868  he  filled  the  office 
of  President  of  the   Education   Department,  and  the  address 
which  he  then  delivered  remains  in  our  transactions,  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  wide  and  profound  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
that  branch  of  our  enciuiries.     I  need  not  tell  you  that  Lord 
Lyttelton  w;is  not  merely  a  theoretical  observer  of  social  ques- 
tions, that  he  worked  actively  himself  in   many   branches  of 
public  duty.     As  chairman  of  a  Iniard  of  guardians  in  his  own 
neiglibourho[>d,  he  was  accurately  acquainted  with  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Poor  Law,  and  it  was  his  practical  knowledge  as 
much  as  his  scientific  refiection  on  the  subject  which  led  him  to 
adopt  the  pronounced  but  thoroughly  sound  and  philosophical 
views  which  he  held  on  the  question  of  outdoor  relief.     Lord 
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Ljttelton  was  well  aware  that  the  condition  for  improvement 
UDong  working-nien,  as  much  tis  \n  any  other  (ilnss  of  society, 
is  that  they  should  cultivate  the  fucuhy  of  sell -reliance.  He 
liad  seen  how  the  improvident  use  of  outdoor  rehef  had  sapped 
Aat  faculty,  more  especially  in  our  agricoltural  popnhition.  He 
[  felt  the  moral  no  less  than  the  social  evils  which  have  resulted 
from  ctiltivating  by  law  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  public  rates 
as  a  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age;  and  knowing  and  feeling 
t  this,  as  many  others  do,  he  had  also  the  courage,  which  many 
[others  have  not,  to  express  the  bold  opinion  that  the  original 
principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  shcmld  be  carried 
[out  in  practice,  and  that  outdoor  relief  should  cease  to 
k  enfeeble  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation.  Surely  it  was  not,  as 
[has  been  unworthily  alleged  of  him  by  one  of  the  so-called 
^advocates  of  peoplc^s  rightt?,  that  Lord  Lyttelton  entertained 
I  these  views  from  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  working 
[class.  I  have  never  known  anyone  whose  sympathies  with 
I  that  class  were  more  quick  and  kind.  Not  only  in  private  life, 
where  he  was  a  model  of  every  domestic  virtue,  l>ut  in  public 
effort,  Lord  Lyttelton  was  constant  to  the  idea  of  heli)ing,  im- 
proving, and  elevating  the  working-man.  Ever  since  its  com- 
mencement he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Council,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  the  president  of  the  Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  Union ;  his  sound  advice  and  his  warm  Bympatliy 
were  never  wanting  to  the  cause  of  that  excellent  society,  and 

» on  the  last  occasion  when  I  saw  him — ^a  fortnight  before  his 
death — he  was  presiding,  iU  as  he  was,  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Worcestershire  Union  of  Clubs  and  Institutes,  which  is  affili- 
ated to  the  parent  Miciety.  On  the  subject  of  education,  as 
joa  well  know.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  given  many  proofs,  both 
of  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  of  his  great  ability  to  further  it* 
^_He  was  one  of  the  deputation  which,  on  behalf  of  this  Asaocia- 
^■tioD,  waited  on  Lord  Palraerston  in  1863,  and  urged  the  need 
^^for  enquiry  into  the  grammar  schools  and  other  educational 
„  endowments  for  the  middle  classes.  The  result  of  that  deputa- 
Ik  tion,  as  was  stated  tu  me  by  Lord  Palmei^ston  in  a  letter  written 
^■a  few  weeks  afterwards,  was  that  the  then  ^linistry  recom- 
mended the  Crown  to  grant  a  commission »  which  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  The 
Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  concluded  their  labours,  which 
were  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  useful  information,  by 
recommending  that  a  permanent  commission  sliould  be  estab- 
lished to  revise  the  educational  endowments  of  the  country. 
Of  this  second  commission,  which  was  known  as  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  Lord  Lyttelton  was  the  chairman,  and 
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tliroiap;lioiit  its  existence  his  labours  in  that  oiEcc  were  unccas* 
ing,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  amount  of  unpopularity  which  the 
comraission  attained,  and  it  does  nut  concern  rae  to  defend,  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  me  to  defend,  the  whole  of  its  proceedings. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  tliat  a  large  portion  of  the 
attacks  that  were  made  on  it  were  due  to  interested  motives, 
to  the  grievance  felt  at  interference  with  private  and  petty 
patronage,  and  to  a  large  amount  of  misconception  arising  from 
theological  differences.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  habitually  accused 
by  Churchmen,  on  the  one  hand,  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
the  Church  to  Dissent,  and  by  Nonconformists,  on  the  other, 
of  sacrificing  the  feelings  and  rights  of  Nonconformists  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  It  could  hardly  be  possible  that  both 
charges  were  true.  The  fiict  is,  neither  of  them  w*as  true. 
What  is  true  was  that  Lord  Lyttelton,  ^rith  rare  impartiality, 
strove  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  be  just  to  both  sides. 
What  is  also  true,  and  wliat  I  stated  to  the  Association  so  long 
ago  as  lS72j  at  our  meeting  at  Plymouth,  was  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  either  [larty,  or  by  any  interested  class,  were 
only  to  a  very  small  {mrcentage  of  the  number  of  schemes  pro- 
posed by  the  commission.  1  showed  at  that  time  that  upwards 
of  ninety  schemes  of  the  commission  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
of  the*  House  of  Commons,  and  that  of  those  only  four  had  met 
witJi  any  objection;  but  the  outcry  on  these  four,  and  on  a  few 
others  that  failed  to  pass,  was  sufficient  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  vast  amount  of  meritorious  and  unchallenged  work 
that  liad  been  done  by  the  commission.  I  cannot  remember 
during  some  twenty  years  of  experience  of  public  work  any  such 
instance  of  national  ingratitude  towards  an  administrator  as  was 
shown  to  Lord  Lyttelton  in  respect  of  this  Endowed  Schools 
Commission*  But  that  matters  little.  What  does  matter,  and 
what  hh  patriotic  mind  alone  cared  for,  is  that  his  work 
remains.  Under  another  name  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Endowed  Sehools  Commission  are  still  being  carried  out,  and 
future  times  will  have  good  cause  to  bless  the  day  when,  under 
the  original  impulse  of  this  Association,  as  I  am  proud  to  rc- 
memlier,  the  strong  hiin<l  of  Lord  Lyttelton  was  set  to  work  by 
Parliament  to  remedy  the  abuses  that  had  become  attached  to 
so  many  educational  endowments.  On  the  (juestion  of  the 
educaticm  of  girls,  again,  Lord  Lyttelton  had  taken  an  active 
part.  He  Avas  in  the  chair  at  a  meeting  held  many  years  ago, 
at  the  office  of  this  Association,  at  which  it  was  determined  to 
move  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  open  its 
local  examinations  to  girls.  That  movement,  like  many  others 
which  we  have  originated,  was  defeated  for  a  time,  but  was  at 
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kneih  auccessful;  and  the  great  improvement  which  in  my 
behef  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  female  education  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  test  of  attainment  which  the  University 
has  thus  supplied.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  Lord  Ly  ttelton 
ihzew  the  great  weight  of  his  own  scholastic  attainments  in 
fiiTonr  of  extending  as  widely  as  possible  the  range  of  univer- 
Bty  culture  and  influence.  We  nave  lost  in  him  at  once  one 
of  the  strongest  advocates  and  one  of  the  best  guides  of  the 
pdicy  of  university  extension ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Association,  which  has  listened  to  his  counsel  and  has  been 
proud  of  his  name,  will  continue  to  use  its  energies  in  promo- 
tion of  the  objects  which  he  sought.  I  say  nothing  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  in  other  capacities  in  which  I  knew  him  well — as  an 
i^inght  and  active  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  unflinching  sup- 
porter of  a  pure  and  equitable  administration  of  justice,  or  as 
a  private  friend,  in  which  capacity  he  could  be  knovMi  only  to 
be  loved.  I  have  endeavoured  simply  to  do  some  feeble  jus- 
tice to  his  memory  as  a  member  of  ^is  Association.  It  is, 
pechaps,  the  best  justification  of  our  existence,  and  the  highest 
vindu^tion  of  our  aims,  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  have  worked 
in  our  ranks  and  have  recognised  the  utility  of  our  exertions. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  call  your  attention,  to  some  of 
the  measures  with  which  the  Council  has  busied  itself  during 
Ae  past  year.     The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  last  session 
of  course  received  our  best  attention;    and   even  after   the 
several  modifications  which  the  Bill  received  in  Committee,  I 
believe  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  general  voice  of  the  Associa- 
tion when  I  repeat  what  I  said  publicly  last  summer,  that  the 
measure  on  the  whole  is  sound  and  beneficial,  framed  on  the 
broad  principles  of  tolerance  which  characterised  the  Act  of 
1870,  and  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  national  education. 
It  would,  in  my  humble  opinion, — and  I  speak  witli  some 
personal   experience   as   chairman  of  a   school  board, — have 
been  entirely  safe  and  more  beneficial  to  have  enacted  a  provi- 
sion for  universal  compulsion.     I  am  certain  that  there  is  no 
such  opposition  among  the  bulk  of  our  population  as  is  some- 
times imagined.     A  few  idle,  worthless,  and  dissolute  parents 
may  object  to  compulsion,  because  they  either  desire  that  their 
children  should  grow  up  in  the  streets  as  wicked  and  ignorant 
as  themselves,   or   because,  still  more   frequently,    they  are 
inxious  to  wring  some  weekly  pittance  out  of  the  premature 
tdl  of  their  miserable  offspring.     But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
respectable  artisans  and  labourers  of  the  country  desire  to  see 
their  children  educated,  and  are  aware  that  a  compulsory  enact- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  minority  of  the  population.     It  must 
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be  admitted,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  go  a  lontf 
way  in  the  desired  direction.  The  preamble,  and  the  fourtli 
clause,  which  recite  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  his  child,  are  an  invaluable  addition  to  English  law. 
In  the  last  century,  Blackstone  noticed  the  anomaly,  that 
while  the  law  compelled  a  parent  to  feed  and  clothe,  it  did  not 
recognise  his  obligation  to  educate,  those  who  are  dependent  en 
his  care.  The  moral  effect  of  the  words  in  the  Act  of  1876 
will,  I  believe,  be  considerable,  and  it  rests  with  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  and  other  authorities,  in  all  districts  where  school 
boards  do  not  exist,  and  with  the  members  of  school  boardi 
where  they  do,  to  see  that  what  Parliament  has  theoreticaUj 
affirmed  is  carried  into  practical  execution.  Some  valuable 
suggestions  were  made  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Educa* 
tion  Department  (Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton),  when  the  Bill  WM 
in  progress,  which  may  hereafter  be  carried  out  I  would 
allude  especially  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  Privy  Coundl 
might,  in  some  one  day  in  every  year,  obtain  a  return  of  tha 
chQdren  actually  in  attendance,  as  well  as  those  on  the  boob, 
in  every  school  under  inspection,  and  might  thus  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  actual  dimensions  of  what  I  fear  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  existent  in  our  educational  system — I  mean  the 
irregularity  of  attendance. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  measure  whidi, 
though  not  directly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Association, 
was,  I  am  sure,  heartily  supported  by  many  of  us.  You  wiD 
remember  at  our  last  Congress  I  advocated  the  establishment 
and  due  recognition  by  the  State  of  a  class  of  schools  which 
are  known  as  day  feeding  industrial  schools.  The  need  for 
those  institutions  has  been  long  urged  by  Miss  Carpenter ;  and 
her  own  experience  at  Bristol,  where  a  school  of  tiie  kind  has 
been  for  some  years  in  existence,  has  enabled  her  to  point  out 
the  advantages  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  them  in 
large  towns.  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  interesting  address,  delivered 
yesterday,  has  recounted  the  wonderful  effects  produced  on 
juvenile  crime  by  the  establishment  of  reformatory  schools. 
The  effect  ofthese  schools,  speaking  broadly,  has  been  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  adult  criminals,  by  reclaiming  a  large  proportion 
of  young  felons.  Soon  after  these  institutions  came  into 
existence,  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed,  establishing 
certified  industrial  schools,  which  were  intended  to  produce  the 
same  effects  on  young  vagrants  as  the  reformatories  had 
achieved  for  young  felons.  Now,  experience  has  shown  that 
around  and  beneath  the  class  which  supplies  the  certified 
industrial  schools  there  is  another  class  still  younger,  still  less 
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habituated  to'  evil  courses,  but  just  as  neglected  and  as  sure 
to  supply  material  for  future  vagrants  and  felons.     These  are 
the  children  who  are  too  much  neglected  to  be  sent  to  school, 
or  too  truant  to  be  kept  at  school,  or  too  starving,  and  ragged, 
and    wretched   to   be  received   ivith    advantage   in   ordinary 
elementary  schools.     The  policy  of  the  London  School  Board, 
and  I  believe  of  other  boards,  has  been  to  send  these  children 
under  a  magistrate's  order  to  certified  industrial  schools,  where 
they  are  detained  for  years,  at  an  expense  of  some  251,  or  30/. 
aoniially,  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  and  suffering  what  I 
cumot  but  believe  to  be  the  serious  moral  disadvantage  of  a 
total  disruption  of  domestic  ties.   ^Vs  one  of  the  promotei's  of  the 
(Urinal  Certified  Industrial  Schools  Act,  I  must  emphatically 
deoy  that  that  measure  was  ever  intended  to  be  used  for  such 
a  parpose.     It  was  intended  to  deal  with  those  children  whom 
for  various  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  retain  at  home ;  but  it 
was  never  contemplated  that  a  wholesale  deportation,  so  to 
q)eak,  of  troublesome  and  truant  children  was  to  be  effected 
at  the  public  expense.     It  is,  however,  quite  necessary  that 
schools  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  and  ^vith  somewhat 
more  definite  powers  of  restraint   than    ordinary  elementary 
sdioola  possess,  should  exist  for  this  class  of  children ;    and 
since   our   last  meeting,   a   committee,  whose  existence  was 
owing  to  the   unwearied   exertions   of  Miss  Carpenter,  was 
fonned  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  recogni- 
tion of  day   industrial  schools.     The   committee  did  me  the 
honour  to  elect  me  their  chairman,  and  in  that  capacity  I 
waited  upon  Lord  Sandon,  in  company  with  some  Members  of 
Parliament,  when  the  Education  Bill  was  in  committee.     It  is 
poeuble  that,  as  a  former  member  of  the  London  School  Board, 
LcHcd  Sandon  may  have  at  first  looked  upon  our  proposal  from 
what  I  may  venture  to  call  a  metropolitan  point  of  view.     It 
is  undeniable  that  the  work  of  day  industrial  schools  is  likely 
to  be  more  diflicult  in  the  immense  population  of  London  than 
it  will  be  in  other  places.     The  fluctuating  character  of  the 
London  population,  the  constant   changing  of  residence   by 
the  poorer  classes,  the  immense  area  to  be  covered  by  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  perhaps  the  very  intensity  of  the  evil 
which  grows  with  the  increase  of  numbers,  will  present  diflScul- 
ties  which  are  elsewhere  absent.     I  was  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised that  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee  of  the  London 
ochool  Board   reported   after  due  consideration  against  our 
proposal;  but  it  adds  much  to  the  grateful  acknowledgment 
wlrich  I  feel  bound  to  make  of  Lord   Sandon's  candour  and 
statesmanship,  that,  after  hearing  the  case  that  was  presented 
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to  liira,  he  saw  that  the  question  was  one  that  affected  not 
London  only,  but  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdoni,  witli  their 
varyinfT  requirements  and  difficulties,  and  that  he  adopted  in 
his  Bill,  and  finally  earned,  a  series  of  clauses  substantially 
enacting  the  views  which  last  year  I  ventured  to  lay  before  you, 
I  hope  that  the  experiment  of  day  industrial  schools  will  be 
tried  in  this  nrreat  town,  and  in  several  others  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  tried  everywhere 
exactly  in  the  same  way ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  varying 
conditions,  such  as  we  know  to  exist,  ought  to  be  met  by  some 
variety  of  remedy.  I  aca  as  ranch  alive  as  anyone  to  the 
possible  dangers  that  may  result  if  these  schools  are  not  worked 
w^tli  great  circumspection  ;  but  1  rely  on  the  tried  vigilance  of 
school  boards,  I  rely  on  the  growing  intelligence  of  public 
opinion,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  experience,  that* 
thus  duly  guarded,  the  institutiLvn  of  such  schools  will  supply 
a  missing  link  in  oor  educational  system.  It  is  true  that  the 
need  may  perhaps  be  tem|torary,  but  it  is  none  the  less  real* 
So  far  iis  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  there  is  no  town,  and 
there  are  very  few  rural  districts,  where  a  certain  number  of 
cliildiTu  do  not  exist  who,  I  vnW  not  say  cannot  be  made,  but 
who,  at  any  rate,  arc  not  made  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  education.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  such  children  finally  from  their  homes,  and  to  place  tliem 
in  the  safe  seclusion  of  a  certified  industrial  school ;  but  the 
measure  is  extreme,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  except  where 
absolute  necessity  exists.  It  is  a  sore  temptation  to  evil 
parents  to  rid  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  their  children 
by  first  neglecting  them,  and  tlicn  affirming  before  a  magistrate 
that  they  are  beyond  control.  These  '  children  of  the  State,' 
as  they  are  termed,  are  becoming  far  too  numerous.  One  of 
the  worst  signs  of  the  times  is  the  decay  which  seems  to  be 
taking  place  in  the  principle  of  parental  responsibility  and 
parental  control ;  and  one  of  the  strongest  alignments,  to  my 
mind,  in  favour  of  day  industrial  schools,  is  that  they  leave  the 
parent  in  possession  of  the  child,  and  that,  as  Sheriff  Watsoa 
long  ago  pointed  out,  they  train  the  child  to  improve  and 
civilise  the  parent.  I  look  upon  the  day  industrial  school 
clauses  of  the  Act  of  ISTfi,  as  in  a  great  measure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course  of  legislation  commenced  in  1856  by  the 
original  Reformatory  Schools  Act :  and  it  is  only  just  to  Miss 
Carpenter  to  say  that  to  her  more  than  to  any  other  person  it 
is  due  that  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  twenty  years  is  con- 
cerned, the  work  has  been  douej  and  the  children  who  were, 
lost  have  been  found. 
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Before  leaying  the  subject  of  education,  I  would  allude  to  a 
inoposal  which  has  been  lately  made  by  Mrs.  William  Grey,  to 
whom  the  cause  of  female  education  owes  so  much.     I  pointed 
out  in  my  address  at  Plymouth  four  years  ago  the  evil  which 
Tesnlts  in  England  from  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  test 
fcr  those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  profession  of  teaching. 
It  is  in  England  alone  that  anyone,  however  ignorant  or  incom- 
petent, can  set  up  a  school  at  pleasure.    It  has  frequently  been 
recommended  that  Parliament  should  interfere  in  this  matter, 
and  shoidd  at  least  authorise  an  official  registration  of  persons 
wbo  have  proved  their  competence  to  teach.     This,  as  you 
know,  is  practically  done  by  the  Education  Department  with 
Teference  to  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  for  whom  there 
tXBt  training  colleges,  and  to  whom  the  Department  grants  cer- 
tificates of  efficiency.    Probably  the  time  may  come  when  some 
smilar  safeguard  may  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  upper 
nd  middle  classes  of  society ;  but  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Grey 
ptoposes  to  further  the  object  by  voluntary  effort.    She  is  now 
establishing  a  Teachers'  Training  and  Kegistration  Society, 
irhich  is  designed  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
duly  trained  and  certified  teachers  of  schools  above  the  ele- 
mentaiy  class.      For  this  purpose  institutions  will  be  estab- 
lished in  different   parts   of  the  country  for  instructing  and 
^tnining  teachers,  while  an  independent   examining  board  of 
liigh  authority  will  ^ve  certificates  of  fitness ;  the  society  will 

Eovide  for  registration,  and  in  this  way  the  public  will  at  least 
ve  the  option  of  providing  themselves  with  teachers  who 
liave  been  trained  to  the  business.     It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  the  possession  of  certain  intellectual  attainments 
enables  a  teacher  to  convey  those  attainments  to  others,  for  the 
tnith  is  that  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  requires  in  nearly 
tvcry  case  to  be  learned  systematically  ;  and  perhaps  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  United  Kingdom  may  some  day  embrace  the 
iMl?ice  given  long  ago  in  this  Association  by  Lord  Brougham, 
ud  found  Chairs  of  the  Art  of  Teaching. 

To  any  of  the  older  members  of  the  Association  it  would 
i  be  neediest  to  say  that  the  Council  paid  great  attention  to  the 
Prisons  BUI  of  last  session.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  the 
Asociation  has  been  more  interested,  or  on  which  it  has  exer- 
Aed  a  greater  influence,  than  that  of  penal  discipline.  At  its 
meeting  in  Liverpool  held  eighteen  years  ago,  the  Association 
pfised  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  its  confidence  in  the 
convict  system,  then  recently  established  in  Ireland  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton.  We  had  the  satisfaction  in  succeeding  years 
«f  seeing  that  system  adopted  practically  in  England,  and 
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hearing  its  excellence  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  civiliscil 
couBtries  of  the  earth.     We  may  venture  to  say  that  we  now 
possess  a  convict  system  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  utility  ^ 
a  system  which  combines  the  reformation  of  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  otlcnders  with  a  large  amount  of  work  done  for  the 
public  service.     But  the  number  of  convict  prisoners  forms  but 
a  small   proportion  of  the   total   amount  of  criminals   in  the 
country,  the  average  daily  population  of  our  county  and  borough 
gaols  being  hardly  less  than  twenty  thousand.     The  conditions 
of  punitive  discipline  to  which  these  many  thousands  are  sub- 
mitted  are  extremely  varying  in  their  nature.     It  is  true  thatH 
tlie  existing  Prisons  Act  was  supposed  to  have  Introduced  some 
uniformity,  but  if  you  wnll  take  in  your  hand  the  reports  of  the 
prison  inspectors,  or  still  more,  if  you  w411  visit  and  personally 
examine  a  few*  of  the  prisons  in  the  country,  yon  will  become 
convinced  of  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  discijiline  wdiich 
prevails.     In  some  prisons  a  sentence  of  hard  labour  means  at  j 
great  deal  of  severe  and  irksome  work;  in  others  the   samefl 
sentence  means  very  little.     In  some  prisons  you  will  find  a 
complete  organisation;    in  others,  the    small    nnmbcrs  forbid  _ 
anything  but  a  rude  and  imperfect  coercion.     It  is  perhaps  the 
least  of  evils  attendant  on  this  state  of  things  that  the  cost  of 
detention  per  head  varies  considerably  in  different  prisons.    On\ 
several  occasions  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  thii 
state  of  things.     At  our  meetings  at  Norwich,  Glasgow,  and^ 
Brighton,  I  pointed  out  that  a  society  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  excellence  of  our  convict  system,  ought  not  to  rest  from 
it5  labonrs  till  it  had  reformed  the  abuses  of  county  and  borough 
gaols,     I  sliowetl  that  while  there  were  at  the  least  fifty  gaols 
with  a  daily  average  of  prisoners  inadequate  for  any  real  orga- 
nisation of  labour  and  discipline,  there  were  some  wdach  had 
even  sunk  to  the  daily  average  of  the  decimal  of  a  prisoner. 
It  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  existing  state  of  things  to  say  that 
a  decimal  has  had  a  governor,  a  matron,  and  a  warder  to  restrict  ^ 
its  liberty,  and  attend  to  its  w^ants,  a  surgeon  to  look  after  it&H 
health,  and  a  chaplain  to  minister  to  its  spiritual  needs.    Against  " 
these  facts  I  protested  on  several  occasions,  and  ^  at  length 
persuaded  the  Council  to  send  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Cross,  praying  for  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  condition 
of  our  county  and  borough  gaols.     We  represented  that  there 
were  three  matters  which  urgently  required  either  hnprovement 
or  enc|niry — the  number  of  small  and  inefficient  prisons,  the 
want  of  uniforniity  in  prison  discipline,  and  the  small  use  made 
of  industrial  labour.     We  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  there  were  seven  prisons,  w^here  one  would 
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serve  every  purpose  of  utility,  ue.,  that  there  were  at  the  least 
seyen  governors,  seven  matrons,  seven  surgeons,  seven  chap- 
lains, to  say  nothing  of  subordinate  officers,  when  one  of  each 
of  these  fanctionaries  would  have  answered  the  purpose.     We 
pointed  out  that  the  variations  in  prison  discipline  and  in  the 
conditions  of  industrial  labour  were  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose  they  could  be  accounted  for  by  any  diffe- 
rences of  circumstance  or  locality.     We  asked  that  a  formal 
enquiry  should  be  granted,  hoping  and  beUeving  that  an  in- 
quisition would  be  followed  by  such  a  report  as  would  compel 
I^islative  action.      Mr.  Secretary  Cross   did  not  grant  our 
pnjer,  but  he  did  something  more.     He  did  not  give  us  a 
coomiission  of  enquiry,  but  he  brought  in  a  Bill  such  as  the 
commission  we  prayed  for  would  have  probably  recommended. 
He  proposed  by  lus  Bill  to  transfer  the  existing  prison  juris- 
dictions in  counties  and  boroughs  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
ind  thus  by  one  blow  to  end  the  existing  anomalies,  and  to 
jjve  the  country  the  benefit  of  a  uniform  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline.    I  asked  the  Council  of  our  Association  to  support  this 
Sill  by  voting  a  resolution  in  its  favour,  and  I  confess  that  I 
should  for  the  first  time  have  been  ashamed  of  the  body  over 
^which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  if  it  had  declined  to  accede 
teD  my  proposal.    I  know  not  with  what  face  we  are  to  approach 
^finisters  of  State,  and  ask  for  their  aid  in  the  removal  of 
crcrtain  evils,  if  we  are  not  ready  to  support  the  measures  which 
^Jiey  introduce  in  pursuance  of  our  representations.    My  friend, 
^^Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  who  worthily  presides  at  this  meeting  over 
-K^  Section  of  the  Repression  of  Crime,  and  whose  voice  has  on 
-fchese  subjects  a  peculiar  weight,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  pro- 
:xioimce  against  the  Prisons  Bill.     I  listened  to  the  address  of 
"3Ir.  Baker  with  profound  respect,  but  from  him,  as  from  every 
other  authority,  I  must  require  reasons  for  his  opinions  before  I 
mioft  them.   What,  then,  are  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Baker  ?  They 
«em  to  be  two — the  one,  that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
Prisons  Bill  might  be  attained  in  another  and  less  stringent 
Tij ;  the  other,  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  dimi- 
fiish  local  government,  and   to  encourage  a  centralising  in- 
dnence.     With  regard  to  the  first,  I  know  not  whether  the 
objects  at  which  we  aim,  that  is,  the  estabUshmcnt  of  uniformity 
in  prison  discipline,  the  closing  of  small  and  inefficient  prisons, 
and  the  due  development  of  industrial  labour,  could  or  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  direct  interference  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.     But  this  I  do  know,  that  as  a  fact  these  objects  have 
not  been  attained,  and  that  there  is  no  sign  that  they  are  in 
Ycocess  of  attainment.     I  do  know  that  the  existing  Prisons 
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Act,  which  was  mainly  intended  to  remedy  these  evils,  has  now 
been  in  force  for  eleven  years  without  producing  any  appre- 
ciable effect  in  the  desired  direction.  It  may  reasonably  be 
urged  that  the  measure  which  has  for  so  long  a  period  been 
largely  inoperativcj  should  now  be  discarded  for  some  more  vigor- 
ous means  of  action.  In  the  next  place,  1  doubt  whether  the 
argument  of  local  self-government  is  a[)pli€able  to  this  question. 
The  real  criminal  claps  is  essentially  migratory  in  its  nature. 
Each  one  of  the  class  might  perhaps  say  with  the  poet,  if  he 
knew  of  any  poet  at  all,  in  words  slightly  parodied: — 


I  pass  like  night  from  land  to  Und, 
I  have  jitrange  po^Terw  of  speech, 
That  moment  thiit  his  face  I  stre, 
I  know  the  muti  t  hat  must  hear  mo. 
To  hira  nij  'imdc'  I  teach." 
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In  plain  words,  these  habitual  criminals  pass  from  towTi  to  town, 
and  from  cotmty  to  county,  imder  the  influences  of  the  fluctu-  M 
ating  conditinng  of  trade  and  occupation,  of  police  s^crutiny,  of^W 
opportunities  for  depredation,  and  a  dozen  others,  I  doubt 
whether  local  treatment  is  applicable  io  this  disease  of  society. 
Two  years  ago  I  brought  before  the  Association  some  statistics 
of  the  Worcester  prison,  which  1  thought  wortliy  of  attention* 
They  went  to  show  that,  excluding  the  strictly  casufd  chiss  of" 
prisoners,  the  population  of  our  gaols  is  one  stamj)ed  by  p»ccu- 
liar  characteristics,  that  it  is  about  two  inches  in  lieight  below 
the  average  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
that  it  presents  a  corresponding  discrepancy  of  average  weiglit. 
I  have  lately  verified  these  statistics  by  continuing  them  to  the 
present  time,  and  I  find  that  the  numerical  results  are  almost 
identical  with  those  previously  ascertained.  I  cannot  resist  the- 
conckisioii  that  the  true  criminal  class  is  a  separate  race,  to  be 
dealt  with  on  definite  piinciples,  and  one  which  it  is  idle  to 
trust  to  the  varying  treatment  of  some  hundreds  of  local  autho- 
rities. But  tlten  it  is  said  greater  uniformity  might  be  attained, 
and  your  other  objects  compassed,  by  giving  the  Home  Othce 
some  larger  powers  of  interference,  and  yet  leaving  the  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  local  justices,  I  quite  agree  ;  but  is 
not  this  just  the  Prisons  Bill  ?  The  Bill  proposes  to  retain  the 
visiting  justices,  and  to  secure  to  them  most  of  their  present 
powers;  it  will  take  away  some  patronage,  a  question  which  I 
iVir  one,  as  a  -vasiting  juslice,  do  not  condescend  to  discuss;- 
it  mil  take  away  nothing  else  except  the  power  to  do  mischief. 
And  surely  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  mischief  is  done 

^  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 
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at  present  by  the  imperfect  and  even  perverse  arrangements  of 
many  local  authorities.     Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial magistrates  of  a  county  which  has  done  its  duty  admirably, 
with  regard  both  to  its  prison  and  its  police.     I  do  not  believe 
that  any  change  in  the  prison  administration  will  improve  the 
condition  of  Gloucester  gaol ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
county  that  it  has  abolished  five  superfluous  prisons.     I  could 
say  much  the  same,  if  it  lay  in  my  mouth  to  do  so,  of  prison 
management  in  my  own  county  of  Worcester.     It  is  natural 
that  those  who  have  done  their  duty  well  should  regard  with 
some  pain  a  measure  which  will  undoubtedly  deprive  them  of 
some  of  their  administrative  powers.     But  we  must  remember 
that  this  question,  an  urgent  one,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  criminal  law,  applies  not  to  this  county  or  that, 
but  to  the  whole  of  England ;  and,  knowing  as  we  do,  that 
there  are  admitted  evils  which  demand  a  remedy,  and  hearing 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  after  much  enquiry,  he  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  measure  he  proposes  is  the 
only  effective  remedy,  are  we  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  which 
we  as  an  Association  should  pursue  ?     It  is  urged,  indeed,  that 
if  prison  management  is  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Home  OflSce, 
police  management  is  sure  to  follow;  and  we  are  asked  to  resist 
one  change,  though  it  be  beneficial,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid 
the  possibility  of  another.     I  have  had  too  much  to  do  with 
questions  of  this  sort  to  be  alarmed  by  forebodings  of  something 
which  is  to  follow.     Human  beings  cannot  often  foresee  even 
the  immediate  and  very  rarely  the  remote  results  of  any  change 
they  may  bring  about ;  and  the  safe  rule  I  submit  is  in  every 
case  to  do  what  is  right  and  expedient  at  the  present,  and  leave 
the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.     But  on  this  matter  I  will 
speak  candidly.     We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  merits  of  local 
self-government,  and  none  appreciate  them  more  than  I  do. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  local  self-government  has  duties,  and 
that  these  are  not  always  performed.    Is  the  nation  to  wait  for 
ever  for  their  due  performance?     I  could  tell  you  of  a  county 
where  are   at  this   moment  no  less  than  five  distinct  police 
forces,  two  of  which  are  yearly  pronounced  by  the  Government 
inspector  to  be  inefficient.     Mr.  Baker  seems  to  think  that  an 
opinion  of  this  sort  will  lead  to  a  remedy,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  leads  to  nothing ;  inspectors  report,  and  their  reports  are  dis- 
regarded.    I  shall  certainly  not  be  surprised  at  the  police  being 
handed  over  to  the  Home  Office  if  such  abuses  continue ;  but 
in  that  case,  who  ^vill  be  to  blame  for  the  change  ?     Let  local 
self-government  do  its  duty,  and  it  is  safe  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.    If  it  be  unfaithful  to  its  trust,  it  will  go  the  way  of 
some  other  institutions. 
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At  our  Brighton  Congress  last  year  an  interesting  disca%. 
sion  took  place  on  the  expediency  of  admitting  defendants  ^ 
criminal  cases  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  behalf.    The  gre^ 
change  which,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  made 
our  law  of  evidence,  enabling  the  parties  in  civil  cases  to 
called  as  witnesses,  has  necessarily  drawn  attention  to  ^^ 
question  wliether  a  similar  privilege  ought  to  be  denied 
prisoners.     It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  a  man  who  is  s^-  , 
upon  a  contract,  or  in  an  action  for  libel,  or  in  an  action 
assault,  can  explain  his  own  conduct  upon  oath,  and  that  a  i^^ 
who  is  charged  with  an  offence  that  may  involve  his  life, 
must  always  involve  his  reputation,  finis  his  mouth  practic^^ 
closed  before  a  jury.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  adm^^ 
that  strong  arguments  have  been  urged  upon  the  other  ^/(/. 
It  is  felt  that  if  the  option  of  giving  evidence  should  be  aflTox^g^ 
to  a  criminal,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so  mmy  (^ 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  guilt.     It  is  also  certain  that  if  ^ 
prisoner  is  admitted  to  bear  testimony,  he  must  be  subject  "ti 
cross-examination,  and  the  minds  of  many  men  who  have  wei 
considered  the  subject  revolt  from  placing  a  criminal  defendan 
in  the  hands  of  a  cross-examining  counsel.     The  section 
which  the  discussion  took  place  very  wisely  requested  the  Coi&^ 
cil  to  institute  some  enquiry  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  chan 
of  the  law  has  worked  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  be  ^ 
for  several  years  in  operation.     In  pursuance  of  this  reque  =s 
the  Council  caused  a  series  of  questions  to  be  addressed  to  t  J 
Chief  Justices  and  Attorneys  General  of  the  various  States  ^ 
the  Union,  and  these  officials  have,  with  great  courtesy,  fd^ 
warded  tlieir  replies  to  our  secretary.    I  have  perused  them  ^b 
and  I   have  been  greatly  struck  with   the    almost   comply  _ 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  amended  law.     In 
tlie  States  where  prisoners  have   been  for  several  years  c 
mitted  to  give  evidence,  and  where,  consequently,  some  tnz_-j 
worthy  experience  has  been  obtained,  it  is  reported  to  us  t\-z 
no  evil  effects  have  been  known  to  follow,  that  the  interests* 

the   prisoner  have   been   carefully  guarded  by  the  presid 

judge,  that  the  innocent  have  never  been  known  to  suffer  ft^ 
tendering  themselves  as  witnesses,  and  that  in  respect  to 
guilty,  the  ends  of  public  justice  have  been  in  a  remark£3K 
degree  furthered  by  the  change.  In  one  or  two  States  the  -Ii 
had  been  in  operation  for  only  a  short  time,  and  from  the 
the  cautious  answer  for  the  most  part  has  been  returned,  "th. 
those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  law  will,  to 
certain  extent,  suspend  their  opinion  until  they  see  how  tM~ 
alteration  works;  but  in  no  single  instance  has  any  opinic^ 
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^  expressed  against  the  change.  On  the  contrary^  it  is 
Dphaticallj  stated  in  several  of  the  replies  that  nothing  would 
jace  the  Legislature^  or  the  Judicial  Bench,  or  the  Bar  of  the 
ite  to  revert  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  It  seems  to  me 
(t  this  furnishes  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  expediency 
some  alteration  in  our  law.  The  American  States  have 
erit«d  from  us  our  criminal  law  and  procedure  in  respect  to 
lence,  and  our  national  feeling  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
ich  criminal  justice  ought  to  be  administered,  and  if,  after 
ing  made  a  full  trial  of  the  effects  produced  by  admitting 
oinal  defendants  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  behalf,  they 
of  opinion  that  the  change  is  beneficial,  I  can  hardly  resist 

conclusion  that  we  should  agree  with  them  if  we  had 
selves  adopted  the  same  course.  The  power  of  prejudice 
;reat  in  cases  such  as  these.  When  the  measure  for  admit- 
;  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  civil  cases  to  the  witness-box 
5  passed,  all  the  then  fifteen  Judges  objected  strenuously  to 

change,  and  declared  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  interests 
justice.  After  a  very  short  experience  of  the  altered  state 
things,  all  the  Judges,  to  their  honour,  retracted  their  former 
inion,  and  declared  that  the  change  had  been  beneficial  in 
fi  highest  degree.  Some  small  steps  have  already  been  made 
the  direction  that  is  now  proposed,  specially  the  Licensing  Act, 
ider  which  defendants  are  able  to  give  evidence  in  respect  to 
ly  offence  with  which  they  are  charged.  You  are  aware  that  a 
Dular  rule  exists  with  regard  to  affiliation  cases,  in  which  the 
lOtive  for  perjury  is  usually  very  strong.  I  have  had  some 
iperience  in  trying  both  licensing  and  affiliation  cases,  and  I 
a?e  never  seen  any  evil  result  or  any  miscarriage  of  justice 
miuced  by  the  admission  of  the  defendant's  evidence ;  on  the 
ntrary,  I  have  found  justice  greatly  furthered  by  that  state 
the  law ;  and  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  some 
ler  steps  should  be  made  in  the  same  direction.  I  think  it 
luite  clear  that  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanour  which  may  be 
de  the  subject  of  civil  action,  the  defendant  ought  to  be  an 
nissible  witness  in  criminal  procedure.  It  is  probable  that 
I  alteration  might  with  advantage  be  made  much  more 
eeping,  and  that  in  most  cases  of  misdemeanour  at  any  rate 
I  evidence  of  the  defendant  might  be  admissible.  If  no  evil 
re  observed  to  result  from  this  change,  Parliament  would 
obably  extend  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  so  as  to  embrace  all 
iminal  defendants.  I  was  mysell'  present  at  a  trial  for 
urder  in  New  York,  when  the  defendant  claimed  his  right  to 
"ve  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  I  beUeve  that  his  subsequent 
sqmttal  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  evidence  he  gave> 
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At  ijiir  Brighton  Congress  last  year  an  interesting  discus- 
sion t^ok  place  on  the  expediency  of  adinittinjnr  rlefcndimts  in 
criminal  cases  to  give  evidence  in  their  own  behalf.  The  great 
change  which,  more  tli:in  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  made  in 
our  law  of  evidence^  enabling  the  parties  in  civil  cases  to  be 
called  as  witnesses,  has  necessarily  drawn  attention  to  the 
question  whether  a  similar  privilege  ought  to  be  denied  to 
prisoners.  It  is  certainly  an  anomaly  that  a  man  who  is  sued 
npou  a  contract,  or  in  an  action  for  libel,  or  in  an  action  for 
assault,  can  explain  his  own  conduct  upon  oath,  and  that  a  man 
w^ho  is  charged  w^ith  an  offence  that  may  involve  his  life,  and 
must  always  involve  his  reputation,  finds  his  mouth  praclieaUy 
closed  before  a  jury.  At  the  same  time,  it  mu>t  be  admitted 
that  strong  arguments  have  been  urged  upon  the  other  side. 
It  is  felt  that  if  t lie  option  of  giving  evidence  should  be  afforded 
to  a  criminal,  the  fact  that  he  does  not  choose  to  do  so  may  be 
taken  as  an  evidence  of  guilt.  It  is  also  certain  that  if  a 
prisoner  is  admitted  to  l>ear  testimony,  he  must  be  subject  to 
cross-examination,  and  the  minds  of  many  men  who  have  well 
considered  the  subject  revolt  from  placing  a  criminal  defendant 
in  the  hands  of  a  cross-examining  coiinscL  The  section  in 
w^iiich  the  discussion  took  place  very  wisely  requested  the  Coun- 
cil to  institute  some  eufpiiry  as  to  the  w^ay  in  which  the  change 
of  the  law  has  worked  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  been] 
for  several  years  in  operation.  In  pursuance  of  this  request, 
tlie  Coiinci!  caused  a  series  of  questions  to  be  addressed  to  the  [ 
Chief  Justices  and  Attorneys  General  of  the  various  States  of' 
the  Uniouj  and  these  officials  have,  with  great  courtesy,  for- 
w^arded  their  replies  to  our  secretary.  I  have  jierused  them  all, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  almost  complete 
unanimity  of  i>pinion  in  favour  of  the  amended  law.  In  all 
the  States  where  inisoncrs  have  been  for  several  years  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence,  and  where,  consequently,  some  trust- 
worthy experience  has  been  obtained,  it  is  reported  to  us  that 
no  evil  effects  have  been  known  to  follow,  tliat  the  interests  of 
the  prisoner  have  been  carefully  guarded  by  the  presiding 
judge,  that  the  inuocent  have  never  been  known  to  suffer  from 
tendering  themselves  as  witnesses,  and  that  in  respect  to  the 
guilty,  the  ends  of  public  justice  have  been  in  a  remarkable 
degree  furthered  by  the  change.  In  one  or  two  States  the  law 
had  been  in  operation  for  only  a  short  time,  and  from  them 
the  cautious  answer  for  the  most  jvart  has  been  returned,  that 
those  eugnged  in  the  ndminist ration  of  tlic  hvw  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  suspend  their  opinion  until  they  see  how  the 
alteration  works;   but  in  no  single  instance  has  any  opinion 
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been   expressed   against  the  change.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
emphatically  stated  in  several  of  the  replies  that  nothing  w«tnld 
induce  the  Legislature*  or  the  Jiulicial  lienchj  or  the  Bar  of  the 
I  State  to  revert  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.     It  seems  to  me 
this  furnishes  strong  evidence  in  fiivour  of  the  expediency 
scMne   alteration   in  our  law.     The  American  States  have 
inherited  from  ns  onr  criminal  law  and  procedure  in  respect  to 
evidence^^  and  onr  national   feeling  in   reofard  to  the   way  in 
which  criminal  justice  ought  to  be  administered,  and  if,  after 
_  haTing  made  a  full  trial  of  the  eftects  produced  by  adnntting 

■  criftiinal  defendants  to  give  evidence  iu  their  own  behalf,  they 
^Bse  of  opinion  that  the  change  is  beneficial,  I  can  hardly  resist 
^Mfte  conclusion  that    we  shuuhl   agree    with    them    if  we   had 

■  oarselves  adojited  the  same  course*     The  i)ower  of  prejudice 
"  i^  great  in  eases  such  as  these.     When  the  measure  for  admit- 
ting plaintiff's  and  defendants  in  civil  cases  to  the  witness-box 
was  passed,  all  the  then  fifteen  Judges  objected  strenuously  to 

»the  change,  and  declared  it  woukl  be  subversive  of  the  interests 
of  justice.  After  a  very  short  experience  of  the  altered  state 
of  tilings,  all  the  Judges,  to  their  honour,  retracted  their  ibrraer 
opinion,  and  declared  that  the  change  had  been  beneficial  in 
the  highest  degree.  Some  small  ste[ts  have  already  been  made 
kin  the  direction  that  is  now  pro[K>sed,  specially  the  Licensing  Act, 
under  which  defendants  arc  able  to  give  evidence  in  respect  to 
any  offence  with  which  they  are  charged.  You  are  aware  that  a 
•IDlilar  rule  exists  with  regard  to  atiiliation  caseSj  iu  which  the 
notive  for  perjury  is  usually  very  strong.  I  have  had  some 
experieDce  in  trying  both  licensing  and  athliation  cases,  and  1 
have  never  seen  any  evil  result  or  any  miscarriage  of  justice 
produced  by  the  admission  of  the  defendant's  evidence ;  on  the 
contrary,  1  have  found  justice  greatly  furthered  by  that  state 
of  the  law  ;  and  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  some 
other  steps  should  be  made  in  the  same  direction.  I  tliink  it 
is  quite  clear  that  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanour  which  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  civil  action,  the  defendant  ought  to  be  an 
admissible  witness  in  criminal  procedure.  It  is  proljable  that 
the  alteration  might  with  advantage  be  made  much  more 
sweeping,  and  that  in  most  cases  of  misdemeanour  at  any  rate 
the  evidence  of  the  defendant  might  be  admissible,  Tf  no  C'vil 
were  observed  to  result  from  this  change,  Parliament  would 
probably  extend  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  so  as  to  embrace  all 
trriminal  defendantt?.  I  was  myself  present  at  a  trial  for 
murder  in  New  York,  wlien  tlie  defendant  claimed  his  right  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf  I  believe  that  his  subsequent 
^uittal  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  evidence  he  gave, 
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and  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  reasonable  expUination  whicli 
he  offered  of  certain  suspicious  circumstances  attaching  to  his^ 
conduct;  and  t>o  far  as  I  can  judge,  1  believe,  if  I  were  myself 
unjustly  accused  of  any  crime,  my  first  wish  would  be  that  I 
should  be  able  to  explain  on  my  oath  to  a  jury  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  my  conduct  in  the  case.  So  far  as  the  innocent 
are  concerned,  I  cannot  doubt  it  would  in  nearly  every  case, 
if  not  in  all,  be  to  their  iutereat  to  give  evidence,  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  rule  would  sometimes  operate  to  the  disadvantapre 
of  the  guilty.  It  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion  whether  the 
law  should  allow  any,  even  the  most  guilty,  to  be  placed  at 
this  disadvantage  in  a  criminal  court*  It  is  a  question  not 
without  difficulty,  and  certain  recent  proceedings  at  an 
inquest,  which  were  alluded  to  by  Mr.  llerscliell  in  his  presi- 
dential address,  have  perhaps  not  iucreiised  the  favour  with 
which  the  public  regard  the  prospect  of  subjecting  the  parties 
to  criminal  proceedings  to  a  cross-examination  in  o])en  court. 
Still  we  must  not  arirue  from  almse  atjainst  the  letritimate  use* 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  the  scenes  which  have 
excited  just  indignation  in  the  public  mind  on  the  occnsion 
referred  to,  coulJ  have  occurred  in  a  court  of  justice,  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  land,  nor  perhaps  in  any 
fjlace  where  the  proceedings  arc  conducted  with  even  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  ability  and  decency.  I  content  myself,  however, 
with  having  stated  to  you  the  interestiug  information  which 
the  Council  of  the  Association  obtained  on  this  question. 

I  citnnot  conclude  this  address  without  adverting  to  the 
great  progress  which  has  tnken  place  in  nearly  alt  the  branches 
of  social  improvement  dealt  with  by  this  Assoiuation  since  we 
last  met  in  Liverj  ool.  We  have  seen  more  than  one  measure 
carried,  which,  eighteen  years  ago,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible uf  attainment.  We  have  seen,  for  iu stance,  an  Act  for 
establishing  a  real  system  of  national  elementary  education,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  by  Parliament  that  every  parent  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  iostructitm  of  his  child. 
We  have  seen  our  Universities  thrown  open,  and  tlieir  spheres 
of  studies  vastly  enlarged.  We  have  seen  our  endowed  middle- 
class  schools  to  a  large  degree  remodelled,  and,  what  is  more 
than  all.  we  hare  seen  an  intense  feeling  in  favour  of  an  im- 
proved education  created  among  the  bulk  of  tlie  pcofile*  We 
have  witnessed  the  enactment  of  a  measure  to  consolidate  our 
superior  courts  of  justice,  and  to  give  to  them  the  benefits  of  a 
uniform  procedure.  We  have  seen  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
the  national  health  by  legislative  and  administrative  measures 
thoroughly  recognised,  and  to  a  degree  which^  when  we  last 
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met  here^  seemed  well  nigh  hopeless.     I  remember  in  1858  the 
attenuated  measure  which  was  then  the  sole  representative  of 
sanitary  le^lation  on  the  statute  book— I  mean  the  tempo- 
rary Act  which  created  a  medical  oflScer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
though  with  no  active  powers — was  in  danger  of  repeal,  and 
that  it  waa  only,  as  I  believe,  through  a  well^imed  and  strenu- 
ous representation  on  the  part  of  our  Council  that  it  was  allowed 
to  be  continued  and  made  permanent.     Since  then  we  have 
seen  a  conmiission  sitting  to  obtain  information  on  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  out  sanitary  administration,  and  we  have  seen 
more  than  one  Public  Health  Act  passed  which,  imperfect  and 
tentative  as  they  are  admitted  to  be,  are,  nevertheless,  at  this 
moment  the  means  of  saving  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  of 
improving  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people.     I  could  go  much  further  in  detailing  measures 
which  have  fulfilled  many  of  the  expectations  which  imder  this 
roof  eighteen  years  ago  were  believed  to  be  dreamy.     Do  not 
imagine  that  I  claim  for  this  Association  the  merit  of  having 
done  all,  or  nearly  all,  or  any  in  truth  but  a  small  part  in  the 
great  work  of  bringing  about  these  beneficial  changes;    but 
what  I  do  say  is,  we  led  the  way,  that  we  stirred  the  public 
mind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  evils  they  were  enduring,  and  of 
the  good  to  which  they  might  attain.     I  well  know  the  num- 
ber of  representations  we  have  made  to  Government,  of  appeals 
to  successive  Parliaments,  and  the  encouragement  we  have 
given  to  those  who  otherwise  would  have  abandoned  all  hope ; 
and,  above  all,  I  know  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  by 
bringing  together  at  these  meetings  those  who  were  in  earnest 
in  the  cause  of  improvement,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  best 
way  in  which  improvements  could  be  carried  out,  and  in  spread- 
ing, by  our  Transactions,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  the 
suggestions  contributed  to  our  congresses.      As  an  instance 
of  the  benefits  that  have  thus  resulted,  let  me  say  that  when 
we  last  met  in  this  hall,  there  was  hardly  a  drinking  fountain 
to  be  seen  in  any  town  in  England.     One,  however,  had  been 
established  in  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Charles  Mclly,  and  he  read  a 
paper  descriptive  of  the  good  effects  which  had  followed  in  the 
locdity.     Copies  of  this  paper,  with  a  woodcut  of  the  fountain, 
were  distributed  among  our  members ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  within  two  years  these  foxmtains  were  spread  over  the 
country.     The  idea  was  not  ours,  we  never  claimed  the  merit ;. 
that  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  Melly ;  but  it  was  we  who  afforded 
him  the  means  of  spreading  the  idea  rapidly   among   those 
interested  in  such  subjects ;  and  this  is  the  merit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.    There  are  a  few  who  seem  to  think  that  the  work  of 
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social  improvement  has  been  done.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  it  is  only  now  beginning.  Our  people  have  risen  from 
the  t>bstnictions  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  are  now  demand- 
ing, as  they  have  a  riglit  to  do,  a  purer,  healthier  and  happier  life. 
The  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  has  just  passed  over  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  first  impulse  was  given  by  our  late 
secretary,  Mn  Peans,  whether  riglit  or  wrong  in  all  its  ideas,  is 
a  noble  proof  that  the  heart  of  tlie  Enghsli  nation  is  sound, 
that  it  beats  warmly  for  all  whom  it  believes  to  be  injured  or 
oppressed,  that  wealth  has  not  corrupted  our  feelings,  and  that 
empire  has  in  no  way  sapped  our  resjiect  for  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. Such  a  nation,  desiring  benefit  and  improvement  for 
others,  is  not  likely  to  stand  still  in  its  own  course*  We  have 
many  faults  and  many  drawbacks  to  our  prosperity;  but  this 
much  is  certain  :  We  have  now  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
general  diffusion  of  education  and  health  throughout  the  com- 
munity. The  offspring  of  health  are  courage,  vigour,  and  the 
capacity  to  achieve  the  object  before  us.  The  results  of  edu- 
cation, refinemcntj  eelf-rcsj)ect,  capacity  for  continued  improve- 
ment, or,  in  a  word,  civihsation.  To  say  that  a  nation  thus 
gifted  has  no  more  changes  to  effect,  that  is,  has  no  more  work 
to  do,  would  be  to  state  an  absurdity.  It  will  be  the  province 
of  this  Association  in  the  future,  as  I  trust  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  to  lead  the  way,  after  due  enquiry  and  discussion,  to  a 
better  and  higher  life  for  the  whole  community.  I  reflect  with 
gratitude  on  the  eighteen  years  of  achievement  since  we  last 
met  here,  and  if  the  society  sliould  ever  again  be  invited  to 
share  the  hospitality  of  this  great  toivn  of  Liverpool,  let  us 
trust  our  successors  may  then  look  back  upon  a  period  as  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  as  that  which  we  now  record. 
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EXTRADITION/ 

What  are  the  Limitations  within  which  Extradition  should  be 
recognised  as  an  International  Duty  ?  By  John  West- 
lake,  Q.C. 

THE  question  submitted  to  the  Section  acknowledges,  by  its 
form,  that  extradition  is  an  international  duty,  the  limits  of 
which  have  alone  to  be  considered.  We  therefore  need  not 
go  over  the  elements  of  the  subject  Probably  no  one  now 
thinks  that  criminals  should  gain  impunity  by  crossing  a 
frontier,  but  perhaps  there  are  still  some  who  think  that  they 
should  always  be  tried  where  they  are  caught.  We  need  not, 
in  answer  to  these,  dilate  on  the  failure  of  justice  which  would 
continually  arise,  if  the  evidence  necessary  either  for  conviction 
or  for  the  proof  of  innocence  had  to  be  brought  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  form  of  the  question  puts  out  of  court,  for 
to-day  at  least,  any  who  meet  the  duty  of  extradition  with  a 
sweeping  denial ;  and  we  may  at  once  consider  the  limitations 
which  those  who  do  not  deny  its  existence  feel  bound  to 
propose. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  no  State  should  surrender  its  own 
subjects,  a  limitation  generally  received  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  where  the  laws  of  most  countries  permit  the  trial 
of  subjects  for  crimes  committed  abroad.  But  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  evidence  from  a  distance  is  no  less  in  the  case  of  a 
subject  than  in  that  of  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  the  chief 
grounds  for  extradition,  as  opposed  to  the  alternative  of  trial 
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in  the  country  of  capture,  are  just  as  strong  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  It  is  very  right  that  the  legislation  of  a  country 
should  include  provisions  for  the  trial  at  home  of  subjects  who 
are  guilty  at  least  of  serious  offences  abroad.  In  many  cases, 
were  there  no  such  provisions,  crime  would  go  altogether  un- 
punished. But  it  does  not  follow  that  resort  should  always  be 
had  to  trial  under  those  provisions,  instead  of  to  extradition ; 
and  I  presume  that  that  consequence  would  never  have  been 
thought  in  so  many  countries  to  follow,  if  the  criminal  pro- 
cedure of  those  countries  had  required  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses  in  court,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  England  does* 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  alter  our  jurisprudence  in  this 
respect,  nor  could  I,  for  one,  recommend  our  doing  so  :  there- 
fore wc,  at  least,  must  continue  to  surrender  subjects  as  well  as 
foreigners,  though  we  might  very  well  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
alternative  of  trying  them,  and  might  occasionally  find  it  useful 
to  adopt  it. 

I  may  next  mention  t^vo  limitations  about  which  the  amee- 
ment  is  so  general  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  discuss  uxem^ 
namely,  that  the  fact  of  which  the  person  surrendered  is 
accused  should  be  regarded  as  criminal  by  the  law  of  the 
purrendering  country  no  less  than  by  that  of  the  claiminff' 
country,  and  that  it  should  amount  to  a  serious  offence*  And^ 
having  mentioned  them,  I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  two  impor- 
tant limitations,  or  proposed  limitations,  which  I  presume  were 
chiefly  contemplated  in  the  question  ;  the  exclusion  of  political 
offences  from  the  list  of  those  for  which  a  surrender  may  be 
made,  and  the  condition  that  the  surrendered  person  shall  not 
be  tried  for  any  other  fact  committed  previous  to  his  suihrender, 
at  least  without  either  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  return  to 
the  country  which  surrendered  him,  or  making  on  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  a  fresh  demand  in  the  nature  of  one  for 
extradition.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  limitations, 
the  propriety  of  refusing  the  extradition  of  political  offenders, 
it  is  not  now  questioned  by  any  of  the  principal  States  of  the 
^  world ;  and  the  only  points  which  remain  for  serious  discus- 
sion are  the  definition  of  a  political  offence,  and  the  best  means 
of  securing  that  the  surrender  of  refugees  of  this  class  shall  not 
be  indirectly  obtained  under  the  pretext  of  non-political  ciimes. 
But  with  regard  to  the  latter,  a  difference  of  principle  still 
exists,  and  has  during  this  year  been  made  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments. 

Taking,  then,  first  the  definition  of  a  political  offence,  I 
believe  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  insert  such  a 
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defimtion  In  any  treaty  or  public  document  relating  to  extra- 
dition ;  and  I  approve  of  this  abstinence^  not  from  thinking 
that  a  definition  is  impossible,  but  because,  however  sufficient 
iny  such  might  really  be,  the  jealousy  felt  for  political  liberty 
ind  national  independence  would  prevent  its  being  received 
with  foil  confidence  as  satisfactory.      These   are  sentiments 
which  no  l^islator  can  disregard,  and  which  the  legislators 
of  a  free  country  should  treat  with  respect.    A  time  may  come 
when  the  improvement  of  education,  and  the  habit  of  more 
aoeuistely  weighing  the  meaning  of  words  which  must  result 
horn  it,  may  teach  even  the  jealous  patriot  to  feel  confidence 
in  a  definition  which  he  thoroughly  understands ;    but,  until 
then,  it  will  be  both  undesirable  and  impossible  to  force  on 
general  acceptance  a  definition  of  those  facts  which,  as  being 
p<ditica],  ought  not  to  be  made  the  ground  of  extradition.     In 
the  meantime,  however,  it  is  a  duty  to  clear  up  our  thoughts 
on  the  point  as  well  as  we  are  able,  in  order  that  we  may  not 
be  quite  unprepared  when  cases  of  some  nicety  shall  present 
themselves. 

With  this  \iew^  I  would  observe  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
political  or  non-political  character  of  an  act  which  is  legally 
criminal  is  not  determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  poli- 
tical motive,  but  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.    Thus 
the  murder  of  President  Lincoln  was  committed  from  political 
hatred,  but  it  was  a  murder,  and  if  the  murderer  had  escaped 
to  this  country,  I  should  have  considered  his  extradition  to  be 
among  the  first  of  national  duties.     Here  some  one  may  rejoin 
that  mere  hatred  is  a  motive  of  the  lowest  class,  and  he  may  put 
tbe  case  of  a  higher  order  of  political  motive,  by  supposing  that 
the  assassination  of  the  President  had  been  connected  with  a 
plan  of  insurrection,  in  which  it  was  to  be  the  first  step-     But 
even  in  that  case  I  would  plead  strongly  for  the  extradition  of 
the  assassin,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  act  is  not  permitted  in 
war,  and  that  insurrection  should  have  no  wider  rights  than 
war.    In  fact,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  frame  a  definition,  the 
ideas  which  I  should  try  to  express  would  be  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows, of  course  without  pledging  myself  to  the  words.     First, 
all  speech  or  writing,  and  all  acts  done  in  contravention  of 
political  laws,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  any  individual,  as  the 
iMJding  of  prohibited  meetings,  or  the  escape  from  conscription 
«  compulsory  military  service,  should  be  regarded  as  political, 
and  giving  no  ground  for  extradition.     Secondly,  acts  which, 
during  or  in  the  promotion  of  an  insurrection,  are  done  to  the 
injury  of  individuals,  whether  in  person  or  in  property,  as 
lOling  or  fire-raising  for  example,  shoidd  be  tested  by  their 
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lawfulness  if  done  in  a  war  between  two  States.  In  judging  of 
that  lawfulness,  however,  it  would  in  general  be  an  important 
element,  whether  the  act  was  done  under  due  military  or  poli- 
tical authority ;  and  insurgents,  especially  at  the  beginning, 
are  often  wanting  in  such  authority,  from  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  their  organisation.  It  would  therefore  be  right  to 
add,  that  due  authority  should  be  presumed  in  favour  of 
acts  done  bona  fide  during  or  in  the  promotion  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  being  such  that  tliey  might  fairly  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  insurgent  authority,  if  one  had  been  organised  and 
within  reach.  And  the  term  *  insurrection'  should  be  limited 
by  distinguishing  it  from  a  seditious  riot,  *  when  the  object  is 
merely  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  government,  but 
without  any  prospect  or  design  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
government,'  which  does  not  seem  to  have  any  claim  to  be 
treated  internationally  with  tenderness.  Thirdly,  so  long  as 
slavery  exists  in  any  country  with  which  we  may  have  an 
extradition  ti*eaty,  acta  done  by  a  slave  in  pursuit  of  freedom 
should  enjoy  a  protection  analogous  to  that  extended  to  the 
acts  of  insurgents. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  I  should  like  to  see  approved 
by  public  opinion,  and  acted  on  in  cases  where  extradition  may 
be  claimed;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that, 
though  here  more  fully  worked  out,  they  agree  with  those  held 
*  by  the  greatest  philosopher  and  the  most  experienced  magistrate 
who  have  expressed  themselves  in  this  country  on  the  subject, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  and  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Henry.  So 
at  least  I  understand  the  c|uestions  of  the  former  and  the 
answers  of  tlie  latter,  in  the  Itcport  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Extradition  in  1868.  See  particu- 
larly questions  607,  624,  717-721 ;  from  one  of  which  (624)  I 
have  borrowed  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill's  distinction  between 
insurrections  and  seditious  riots.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  in 
many  countries  the  mere  presence  of  a  political  motive  is 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  a  political  character  to  an  act 
which  ill  its  nature  is  not  diftcrent  from  a  (common  crime,  and 
accordingly  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  extradition. 
Thus,  after  some  attempts  had  been  made  to  murder  tlie 
Emperor  Napoleon  III,  France,  in  1856,  concluded  with  Bel- 
gium a  treaty  supplemental  to  that  on  extradition  which  already 
existed  between  the  two  States,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
that  lie  sera  pas  repute  delit  politique^  nifait  connexe  a  un  sem^ 
hlahle  delity  V attentat  contre  la  jiersomie  (Vun  souverain  ctranger^ 
on  contre  celles  des  inemhres  de  sa  famille,  lorsque  cet  attentat 
constituera  le  fait^  soit  de  meurtre,  soit  d^assassinat,  soit  d^em^ 
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foUannement  And  a  similar  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the 
extradition  treaties  since  concluded  by  France,  with  some 
Tuiations  of  form,  one  form,  in  a  treaty  with  Chili,  being  worth 
qooting,  as  it  may  be  more  widely  adopted  by  France,  now 
become  republican:  Les  tentatives  d^assassinaty  d^homicidcy  ou 
fempoitonnementy  contre  le  chef  d^un  gouvernement  etrangevy  ne 
teront  pas  reputees  crimes  politigues  pour  Veffet  de  V extradition. 
Hie  view  entertained  is  betrayed  as  well  by  the  necessity  felt 
for  an  express  exemption  of  political  murder  from  international 
mmunity^  as  by  limiting  that  exemption  to  the  murder  of  the 
diief  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  a  sovereign's  family.  Surely 
it  would  be  better  that  nations  should  aid  each  other  in  pro- 
moting the  conviction  that  political  improvement  is  not  to  be 
sought  through  crime,  whoever  may  be  its  victim. 

1  come  now  to  the  means  of  securing  that  the  surrender  of 
political  refugees  shall  not  be  indirectly  obtained  by  giving  a 
non-political  colour,  in  the  demand  for  extradition,  to  facts  of 
a  reidly  political  nature.     The  British  Extradition  Act  1870 
gives  to  the  person  whose  surrender  is  demanded  three  oppor- 
tnnities  of  proving  that  the  demand  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  or  punishing  him  for  a  political  offence :  he 
may  do  so  before  the  police  magistrate,  or  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  on  habeas  corpus ;  and  if  these  decide  against 
lum,  or  even  if  he  omits  to  avail  himself  of  these  opportunities, 
he  may  have  recourse  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     But  if  the 
magistrate  or  the  High  Court  should  decide  the  question  in 
the  prisoner's  favour,  the  pjovcniment  which  demands  the  extra- 
dition has  no  appeal.      The   United   StUtcs   insist  that   the 
demanding  government  should   also  have  a  recourse  to   the 
Secretary  ot  State,  in  order  that  tlie  responsibility  of  refusing 
4e  extradition  may  be  thrown  on  the  executive  government, 
with  which   alone  they  are   in   communication.     The   claim 
involves  no  danger  to  the  prisoner,  for  a  British  Secretary  of 
Stite  would  obviously  shrink  from  surrendering  a  man  whose 
offence  had  been  judicially  pronounced  to  be  political,  although 
in  the  United  States,  where  both  the  text  and  the  practice  of 
the  constitution  place  the  executive  department  in  a  more  in- 
dependent position  than  it  holds  in  England,  that  result  may 
not  be  quite  expected.     And  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  con- 
rider  that  the  refusal  of  a  surrender  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  involve  the  nation  in  any  greater  responsibility,  for 
I  hold  the  true  doctrine  to  be  that  a  nation  is  responsible  for 
the  international  working  of  all  parts  of  its  institutions.    There- 
fore, regarding  the  point  as  one  of  no  practical  importance 
either  way,  I  should  have  no  objection  t^  concede  it,  if  found 
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necessary  for  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  treaty  with  th< 
United  States. 

But  the  evidence  required  to  prove  the  really  political 
character  of  the  facts  may  not  be  forthcoming  before  the  extra- 
dition ;  or  the  man,  after  being  surrendered  for  a  really  non- 
political  offence^  may  be  put  on  his  trial  for  auotlier  and 
political  one,  the  intention  of  tryin*];  liim  for  which  could  not, 
before  extradition,  be  imputed  to  the  government  which  made 
the  demand.  In  such  cascB,  the  only  remedy  is  by  diplomatic 
remonstrance.  Is  it  then  necessary  that  the  Foreign  Office 
should  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  surrendered  man,  in  order 
be  ready  to  remonstrate  on  the  case  arising  ?  Lord  Hammond 
in  his  evidence  betore  the  Committee  of  1868,  questions  1040 
1051,  stated  that  the  British  minister  in  the  country  to  which 
a  man  is  surrendered  is  not  instructed  to  keep  his  eye  on  him 
and  ascertain  what  becomes  of  hira,  and  that  such  a  surveillance 
would  imply  a  suspicion  of  bad  faith  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  comity  :  the  man  himself,  or  his  friends,  may  be  relied  on 
to  call  for  mvT  intervention  in  case  of  need,  I  suppose  that  no 
doubt  will  be  entertained  <jf  the  propriety  of  this  view, 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  question  which  I  have  ti 
discuss,  that  which  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  difference 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  1842 
stipulated  the  extradition  of  persons  accused  of  certain  crimes^ 
in  order  that  they  might  be  tried  for  them,  but  did  not  expressly 
forbid  then*  being  tried  for  other  otfences.  The  United  States 
contend  that  no  such  prohibition  was  contained  in  the  treaty  by 
implication,  except  as  to  political  oflcnces,  there  being  no  settled 
opinion  of  the  civilised  worlds  to  wdiich  the  treaty  might  be 
considered  tacitly  to  refer,  against  trying  a  surrendered  criminal 
for  any  number  of  non-polif ical  offences  committed,  previous  to 
his  extradition,  in  the  country  to  which  he  has  been  surrendered, 
in  addition  to  those  which  formed  the  ground  of  extradition. 
The  opinion  of  the  Britisli  Government  was  the  same,  down  to 
a  recent  date,  as  shown  by  Earl  Russeirs  despatches  of  25 
February  1865  and  9  May  1865,  with  regard  to  Burlcy's  case, 
and  by  Lord  Hammond^s  e%^idence  before  the  Committee  of 
1868,  question  1036.  But  in  accordance  vn.i\\  the  recommen- 
dation of  that  Committee,  Parliament  enacted  in  1870  that  *a 
fugitive  criminal  s!iall  not  be  surrendered  to  a  foreign  State, 
unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or  by  arrange- 
ment, that  he  shall  not*  until  he  has  been  restored  or  had  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be 
detained  or  tried  in  that  foreign  State  for  any  offence  com- 
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proTed  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender  is  grounded ;'  the 
sane  Act  however  providing  that  nothing  in  it  which  may  be  in- 
-consistent  with  previous  treaties  is  to  apply  to  cases  under  them. 
Last  year  Lawrence's  case  happened,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  appeared  that  the  United  States  took  the  view  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  then,  on  Winslow's  case  occurring  shortly  after- 
wards, the  British  Foreign  Office  required  an  assurance  that 
lie  would  be  tried  for  the  extradition  crime  only,  to  which  it 
was  contended  that  the  treaty,  by  implication,  limited  the  right 
of  trying  the  surrendered  person.     This  assurance  was  refused 
by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  whose  constitutional 
right  to  grant  it,  so  as  to  bind  the  governments  of  the  several 
states  as  well  that  of  the  Union,  depended  on  whether  the  treaty 
did  so  limit  the  right ;  and  our  Government  then  dropped  the 
proceedings  for  extradition,  which  in  consequence  did  not  take 
place. 

Besides  the  question  which  thus  exists  as  to  the  interpre- 

-tation  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  what 

ought  to  be  the  rule  in  any  new  arrangement, the  British  Foreign 

Office  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1870,  while  the 

<jovemment  of  the  United  States  considers  that  the  limitation 

<S  the  ri^ht  of  trial  to  the  very  extradition  crime  is  objection- 

ihle,  and   offers   a  treaty   *to   the  effect  that  a  surrendered 

criminal  shall  not  be  tried  for  any  crime  or  crimes  other  than 

«nch  as  are  of  the  class  enumerated  in  the  treaty  as  extradition 

crimes,  nor  be  tried  for  any  political  offence.'     This,  and  not 

the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  is  the  question  which 

concerns  us  to-day. 

It  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  laid  before  Parliament, 
tbzt,  in  taking  the  view  he  has  done,  Lord  Derby  has  been 
deeply  influenced  by  the  fear  lest  an  admission  of  the  right  to 
try  a  surrendered  person  for  non-political  offences,  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  prima  facie  judgment  of  the  surrendering  coun- 
try, should  open  a  door  to  his  being  tried  for  political  offences. 
Xt  is  true  that  one  safeguard  against  his  being  so  tried  would 
xiot  exist,  but  its  absence  would  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  generally  to  the  criminal's  own  fault.     A  govern- 
xnent  called  on  to  perform  the  act  of  extradition  may  fairly 
xequire  to  see  that  a  prima  facie  case  of  ordinary  crime  is  made 
out  against  the  person  accused,  but  it  cannot  with  the  same 
conuty  claim  to  exercise  a  preliminary  discretion  as  to  a  prose- 
cution which  a  foreign  government  is  already  in  a  i)Osition  to 
institute  without  its  aid ;  and  the  surrendered  man,  having  ex 
hypothesi  exposed  himself  to  a  prosecution  for  at  least  one 
ordinary  crime,  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  the  latter  govern- 
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ment'd  being  pkceJ  in  that  position.  But  after  all  the  great 
safeguard  remains  that  to  try  the  surrendered  person  tor  a 
political  offence  would  be  a  breach  of  treaty,  an  express  breach 
if  llie  treaty  were  conchidcd  in  the  terras  offered  by  the  United 
States,  while  even  the  treaties  actually  concluded  by  England, 
and  in  which  the  exception  of  political  offences  is  not  express, 
are  admitted  on  all  sides  tacitly  to  contain  that  exception,  A 
government  which,  on  the  score  of  good  faith,  had  no  scruple 
m  trying  for  a  political  oifeoce  a  man  whom  they  were  inter- 
nationally bound  to  try  only  for  the  very  extradition  crime  and- 
for  other  non-political  onei?,  wouhl  have  as  little  scruple,  on  the 
score  of  good  faith,  in  doing  the  same  thing  if  they  were  inter- - 
nationally  bound  to  try  only  for  the  very  extradition  crime*. 
In  either  case  the  real  security,  against  a  state  that  might  bo 
disposed  to  break  faith,  lies  in  the  cljance  that  the  lactg  would 
be  brought  by  the  man  or  his  frienils  to  the  notice  of  the 
surrendering  government,  and  the  fear  of  the  diplomatic  remon-- 
6 trance  which  would  then  certainly  ensue.  I  do  not  tl^ere- 
fore  believe  that  the  jnst  asylum  of  political  refugees  at  all 
depends  on  the  limitation  of  the  riglit  of  trial  to  the  very  extra- 
dition  crime  ;  and,  if  this  be  agreed,  I  imagine  tliat  few  will 
approve  of  putting  any  international  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
a  marrs  being  tried  for  as  many  ordinary  crimes  as  he  may  be 
Vthemently  suspected  of  ha\4ug  committed. 

There  are  indeed  some  passages  in  the  British  despatches 
which,  if  strictly  construed,  look  that  way.  Take*  for  instance, 
the  following,  from  that  of  30  June  1876  :  *  Her  Majesty's 
Government,'  says  Lord  Derby,  '  do  undonbtcdiy  and  unreser- 
vedly maintain  thnt  the  Act  of  1870  imposes  no  conditiou  new  in 
substance  upon  the  treaty  of  1842,  inasmuch  as  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  treaty  is  that  a  person  accused  of  a  specified  crime, 
or  specified  crimes,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  he  tried  for  tlie 
crime  or  crimes  of  which  he  is  accused  ;  and  an  agreement 
between  two  Powers  that  the  fight  of  asylum,  equally  valued 
by  both,  sliali  be  withdrawn  only  in  respect  of  certain  specified 
offences,  implies,  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  expressed  in  distinct 
words,  that  in  respect  of  the  offence  or  offences  laid  to  his 
charge,  and  such  offence  or  offences  only,  is  the  riglit  of  asylum 
BO  withdrawn,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  independently  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  government  to  see  that 
the  treaty  obligations  in  that  respect  arc  recognised  and  observed 
by  the  receiving  Power.'  Tliis  sentence,  when  we  remember 
that  its  argument  relates  to  persons  charged  only  with 
ordinary  crimes,  does  certainly  apply  to  such  persons  the 
phrase   *  right  of  asylum,'  which  I  should  have  held  sacred  < 
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to  those  who  are  in  exile  for  the  worthier  causes  of  politics 
€9W  religioiL.  The  authority  of  HefTter  may  be  quoted  for  this, 
^et  I  doubt  whether  the  Euglish  statesman  wrote  the  passage 
^icith  fiill  consideration. 

The  French  Government  and  lawyers,  again,  usually  ad- 

fcmere  to  the  maxim  that  extradition  permits  trial  for  the  very 

^sztndition   crime    alone,  and  that,  if  occasion  is  found  for 

ssaocusing   the  surrendered   person  of  another   crime,  a  fresh 

demand  in  the  nature  of  one  for  extradition  must  bo  made  on 

-ihe  Power  which  surrendered  him.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 

^rcular  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  dated  5  September  1841, 

ivhich  is  always  cited  in  France  as  the  authoritative  exposition 

ef  the  subject    But  the  reasons  given  in  that  circular  are  very 

meagre,  and  scarcely  consistent  with  one  another.    For  first  it  is 

said  that  because  extradition  cannot  be  granted  for  a  delity  which 

may  be  compared  to  a  misdemeanour  in  English  law,  a  person 

iourrendered  for  a  crime,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  felony, 

cannot  be  tried  for  a  delit ;  and  then  tliat  because  the  official 

documents    specify    the    fact   on   which    the    extradition   is 

Cded,  the  surrendered  person  can  only  be  tried  for  that  fact, 
if  he  cannot  be  tried  for  another  crime  than  that  for 
winch  he  was  surrendered,  notwithstanding  that  he  might  have 
been  surrendered  for  it,  the  circumstance  that  he  could  not 
have  been  surrendered  for  a  delit  can  hardly  be  the  reason 
why  he  is  not  to  be  tried  for  one  when  he  has  been  surrendered 
fcr  a  crime.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  arguments  of 
this  kind,  when  cleared  of  inconsistency,  might  be  used,  with 
what  effect  I  will  not  now  enquire,  on  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  practice  under  the  treaties  concluded  by 
France,  in  which  trial  for  any  other  crime  but  the  one  on 
which  the  extradition  is  grounded  is  not  expressly  permitted. 
And  it  is  possible  that  this  is  all  which  is  really  meant, 
although  the  circular  affects,  by  its  language,  to  speak  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject.  But  if  it  was  intended  to  develoj) 
principles  which  should  govern  not  only  the  interpretation  but 
the  negotiation  of  treaties,  one  must  observe  that,  in  assuming 
the  limitation  of  the  right  of  trial  to  result  from  the  specification 
of  the  ground  of  extradition,  the  argument  assumes  the  very 
link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  ought  to  have  been  most 
carefully  supplied.  However  this  may  be,  France  has,  at 
least  on  one  occasion,  shewn  herself  ready  to  depart  from  the 
maxim  of  limitation.  In  1852  she  concluded  a  convention  with 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  signed  by  Lord 
Mahnesbury  and  Count  \Valewski,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
just  as  the  United  States  propose,  that  no  person  surrendered 
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should  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  any  offence,  either  political 
or  not  mentioned  in  the  convention,  and  committed  before 
surrender;  thus,  by  plain  implication,  allowing  prosecution  for 
a  non-political  offence  mentioned  in  the  convention,  even 
though  not  formin*^  the  ground  of  surrender.  This  treaty, 
however,  did  not  take  effect,  no  Act  for  enforcing  it  having 
been  passed  by  Parliament. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  provision  on  this  point- 
in  the  Extradition  Act  1870  was  passed  nn  the  recommendation 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  186H,  but  that  committee  did  not 
reiKirt  the  motives  for  its  resolutions.  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  in 
his  evidence  bctbre  it,  had  expressed  an  ojjinion  to  a  similar 
effect  (question  438),  but  liad  not  given  a  reason,  as  might 
have  been  hoped  from  so  eminent  an  authoi*ity. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  man  surrendered  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  one  non-political  crime,  say  forgery,  is  afterw^ards,  while 
still  in  custody,  accused  of  another  non-pohtical  crime  com- 
mit ted  in  the  same  country,  say  embezzlement.  What  course 
is  in  itself  the  best,  as  being  most  likely  to  promote  the  ends  of 
justice  and  good  neighbourhood?  If  w^c  recommend  that  a 
new  demand,  in  the  nature  of  one  for  extradition,  be  addressed 
to  the  government  which  surrendered  the  prisoner,  accom- 
panied or  not  by  the  formality  of  reconducting  bim  to  the 
frontier,  or  putting  him  on  board  a  steamer  attended  by  a 
policeman,  we  are  in  efliect  recommending  that  tlie  jtroccedings 
on  the  second  accusation  siihall  be  suspended  until  the  opinion 
of  a  foreign  country  has  been  taken  on  their  reaaonableneGs, 
and  shall  be  abandoned  if  that  opinion  is  advei'se.  At  least 
tliis  would  be  so  when  the  original  extraditiuu  w" as  from  England 
or  the  United  States,  since  both  they  and  we  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  extradition  that  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt  shall  be 
shewn  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  magistrate  of  the  surrendering 
country,  and  the  same  condition  would  therefore  apply  to  the 
new  demand  in  the  nature  of  one  for  extradition.  On  the 
Continent  extradition  is  usually  granted  on  the  production  of  a 
w^arrant  of  arrest  {mnnthtt  iVarrct)^  issued  by  judicial  authority 
in  the  country  \vhich  makes  the  claim;  or,  at  the  utmost,  an 
arret  ih  la  ckamhre  ties  mises  en  accusation^  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  true  bill  found  by  an  English  grand  jury,  is 
required;  but  the  case  is  not  submitted  to  any »  even  prim  A 
fat:it\  investigation  in  the  country  on  which  the  chum  is  made* 
In  this  system,  therefore,  the  second  demand  would  not  appear 
as  being  anything  more  than  the  formal  means  of  supplying  a 
want  of  power  to  try,  supposed  to  result  from  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  under  which  the  first  extradition  was  made.     Even  so. 
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however,  I  slioidd  think  it  better,  because  simpler,  to  conclude 
a  trealy  in  8uch  tenns  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  second 
demand;  in  terms  which  left  no  doubt  that  the  extradition 
on  accusation  of  forgery  permitted  a  trial  for  embezzlement 
alao.  But  the  second  demand,  made  by  England  on  the  United 
States,  or  conversely,  or  by  any  third  country  on  either,  can, 
as  before  observed,  be  nothing  else  than  a  submission  to  the 
opinion  of  a  foreign  country  on  the  primd  facie  justification 
for  proceedings  to  oe  taken  against  a  person  within  the  terri- 
tory, and  for  a  crime  committed  within  the  territory.  Now  I 
do  not  think  that  this  course  is  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
national  spirit  of  the  country  which  is  called  on  to  make  such 
a  snbmission;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  country  which  has 
happily  been  relieved  of  a  man  accused  of  forgery  will  wish  to 
be  further  troubled  about  any  embezzlement  he  may  have  com- 
mitted abroad. 

Agfun,  if  we  say  that  the  country  which  made  the  extradi- 
tion need  look  into  the  second  case  no  further  than  to  see  that 
the  accusation  is  not  substantially  a  political  one,  we  avow  that 
the  country  which  received  the  original  surrender  is  to  submit 
tiiat  its  good  faith  shall  be  regarded  mth  suspicion  until  it  has 
proved  itself  innocent.  Besides  which,  so  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  second  enquiry  would  be,  at  least  for  England  and  the 
United  States,  to  abandon  any  principle  which  there  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  restraining  the  effect  of  the  original  extradi- 
tion to  the  crime  then  specified. 

But  if  the  trial  for  embezzlement  proceeds  against  this  man 
who  has  been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  arm  of  justice, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  presumed  rightly  brought  into  it,  as 
it  would  do  against  anyone  else  in  the  country,  the  surest 
course  is  taken  for  securing  that  the  commission  of  one  crime 
shall  not  shield  him  from  punishment  for  another,  while  the 
power  of  diplomatic  intervention  in  case  of  need  is  an  ample 
safeguard  of  the  right  of  i)olitical  and  religious  asylum.  I 
therefore  desire  that  England  should  accept  the  American  pro- 
posal, and  conclude  a  treaty  expressly  permitting  the  trial  of  a 
surrendered  criminal  for  any  non-political  offence  of  the  class 
enumerated  in  the  treaty  as  extradition  crimes. 


ilr.  S.  S.  Dickinson  also  read  a  Paper  on  the  question. 
After  quoting  the  language  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  Washbume's 
case,  in  America,  and  Chief  Justice  Reid  in  Fisher's  case,  in 
Canada,  as  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  some  high  authorities 
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on  the  subject,  he  proceeded  to  say  that,  the  doctrines  therein  pro- 
pounded had  never  received  jiuHcial  sanction  in  this  country, 
and  tlie  actual  Lnv  on  the  subject  was  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Extradition  Acts  of  33  &  34  Vict,  c,  52,  and  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  60. 
The  question,  there fore^  to  be  considered  as  far  as  Great  Britam 
is  concerned  is,  whether  these  Acts  rightly  fix  the  limitations  on 
the  international  duty  of  extradition?  It  is  clear  (he  said)  that 
there  is  mt  law  or  comity  of  nations  which  can  re*juire  as  an 
absolute  rule  that  a  man  who  has  committed  a  crime  in  one 
country  and  takes  refuge  in  another,  in  order  to  avoid  punisli- 
mentj,  shall  not  receive  shelter,  but  shall  be  extradited  to  the 
authorities  of  the  country  whose  laws  he  has  broken,  with  a 
view  to  his  ti*ial  and  punishment.  But  while  this  may  be 
taken  t©  be  the  general  basis  Avhich  should  regulate  the 
conduct  of  nations  towards  each  other,  there  must  be  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  principle  on  which 
these  limitations  must  be  framed  must  rather  be  sought  in  the 
municipal  legislation  of  each  State  than  in  any  agreement 
among  States  in  general,  Tjie  principle  is  in  truth  asserted  in 
the  usual  clause  introduced  into  extradition  treaties,  which  re- 
quires that  a  jinmd  facie  case  si i a II  be  established  against  tlie 
pei-son  charged,  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  country  called 
upon  to  extradite,  would  justify  his  apprdiension  and  committal 
tor  trial,  if  the  oftence  had  been  committed  there.  The  limita- 
tions should  rather  apply  to  the  character  of  the  offence  than 
to  the  means  used  for  bringing  home  the  guilt  to  the  person 
jcharged.  While  it  is  necessary  that  all  reasonable  security 
lioidd  be  taken  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  demand,  and  the 
Sufficiency  of  the  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt  before  extradi- 
tion takes  place,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  difficulties 
interposed  by  forms  of  procedure  should  not  be  such  as,  by 
reason  of  legal  technicalities  or  inordinate  expense,  would 
render  the  task  of  proof  hopeless,  A  State  adopting  such  a 
practice,  while  professing  to  discharge  would  be  practically 
repudiating  its  duty.  The  practice,  confirmed  and  perpetuated  I 
by  the  Extradition  Acts,  has  been  to  make  treaties  with  other 
States.  To  this  there  were  many  objections,  viz.,  it  limits  our 
])ower  of  doing  what  is  right,  unless  a  treaty  exists ;  it  places  < 
the  law  on  a  wrong  basis — ^contract  instead  of  national  duty — 
q^jestions  of  an  extraneous  character  get  mixed  up  with  the 
negotiation— reciprocity  assumes  an  exaggerated  form — ^the 
language  of  a  treaty  may  be  ambiguous,  and  its  construction 
becomes  a  qucstiou  of  diplomatic  discussion— we  introduce  the 
ditticulties  of  our  criminal  procedure  into  foreign  practice.  These 
make  the  system  of  treaties  anythhig  but  satisfactory.     " 
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natioo^  while  bound  to  acknowledge  an  obligation  to  assist  other 
nmtions  in  arresting  and  delivering  up  for  trial  persons  charged 
wiUi  grave  crimes  committed  wi^in  their  territories^  and  flee- 
ing to  evade  the  punishment  attaching  to  such  crimes,  is  entitled 
to  lay  down  its  own  rules  defining  and  limiting  that  duty.  Such 
duty  should  be  defined  and  regulated  by  an  Act  of  domestic 
l^islature,  under  which  all  nations  acknowledging  the  general 
nues  of  International  Law  might  apply  for  extradition^  and  not 
by  treaties  with  each  nation  separately,  and  should  contain  the 
following  provisions : — The  crime  should  be  a  crime  within  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  domestic  penal  code.  It  should  be  a  grave 
crime.  A  fugitive,  if  a  slave  in  the  country  demanding,  should 
not  be  extradited.  The  crime  should  be  specified,  so  as  to 
exclude  crimes  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  the  Excise  Laws,  &c. 
A  fagitive  should  be  extradited,  to  whatever  country  he  may 
belong.  The  person  extradited,  though  acquitted,  might  be 
tried  for  any  crime  for  which  he  might  be  extradited.  No  one 
should  be  extradited  for  a  political  offence.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence should  be  modified  to  facilitate  the  means  of  securing 
sufficient  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt  The  demand  for  extra- 
dition should  be  by  some  high  state  ofiicial.  England  should 
take  the  lead  in  placing  its  own  laws  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is 
our  fault  if,  imder  the  plea  of  offering  an  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted^  it  becomes  the  refuge  of  the  criminals  of  the  world. 


DISCCSSIOK. 

Professor  Sheldon  Aiios  (London). — I  think  a  considerable  error 
has  crept  into  this  subject  from  a  wholly  mistaken  idea  as  to  what 
extradition  is.  It  has  been  supposed  that  ^vhen  a  criminal,  or  any 
person  whatever,  has  succeeded  in  taking  refuge  in  another  countr}', 
that  he  has  acquired  a  certain  vested  right  to  general  protection 
— that,  besides  being  liable  to  the  general  duty  of  behaving  well 
as  a  citizen  in  the  country  in  which  he  is,  he  has  become  clothed 
with  an  extraordinary  right  which  permanently  guards  his  person,, 
and  enables  him  to  resist  any  claim  which  his  own  country  may 
aet  against  him.  I  regard  the  position  of  extradition  as  different  from 
that.  The  position  of  a  fugitive  is  that  he  has  a  casual  right  for  the  mo- 
ment to  protection  against  extradition  without  good  cause  being  shown. 
Extradition  is  a  momentary  right,  and  he  has  a  claim  as  against  the 
country  in  which  he  is,  that  extradition  shall  not  be  resorted  to  with- 
out good  and  apparent  cause ;  but  it  is  merely  a  right  for  the  moment 
that  when  he  is  there  he  should  not  be  given  up  without  good  reason. 
He  is  not,  however,  clothed  with  any  exti-aordinary  or  new  right.  He 
has  not  his  whole  past  life  protected,  and  he  is  not  in  a  better  position 
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than  when  he  was  in  the  old  conntrj,  his  only  position  being  that  he 
able  to  resist  any  incantiousj  or  hasty,  or  inexpedient  extradition  of  hi 
to  his  own  country.  That  I  presume  to  be  Uie  nature  of  extradition ; 
and  I  think  J  having  settled  that,  I  am  entitled  to  look  a  little  furtlior  as 
to  what  the  presumption  raised  iu  case  of  extradition  is.  I  think  there 
are  good  gi^ounda  for  sfiying  that  tlie  preamnption  is  always  against 
extradition.  I  beard  it  argued  the  other  day  in  another  countiy  that 
the  presumption  ought  to  be  in  farom*  of  extraditiun^  but  I  think  the 
presumption  is  against  it  It  is  our  habit  in  this  country  to  cherish  the 
notion  that  we  do  not  extraditi!  ivithout  good  reason,  and  we  rather 
pride  ourselves  for  being  a  general  refuge-house  for  pc^rsons  all  over  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  generally  act  in  that  way,  but  1 
think  it  is  matter  of  popular  pride  that  w^e  think  we  do  so.  From  that 
indistinct  feeilrsg,  however,  this  should  be  our  practice.  I  think  we 
can  establish  the  roiuson  why  the  presumption  ought  to  be  against 
extradition.  First,  we  cannot  alTord  the  trouble  of  having  that  sort  of 
investigation  which  might  be  necessaiy  in  the  case  of  all  the  countries 
in  the  world  coming  and  lodging  particular  charges  of  a  minute  nature 
against  persons  coming  to  our  country.  We  could  not  go  to  that 
trouble— not  the  exjjense,  becaui?e  the  other  coimtry  w*ould  pfty  that — 
btit  we  cannot  liave  our  tribunals  used  to  investigate  charges  which 
might  be  brought  against  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The% 
again,  the  States  in  the  world  are  at  different  sfciges  of  civilisation,  and 
their  policy  is  extremely  diiFerent.  We  have  Game  Laws  in  this 
countiy,  but  they  do  not  have  Game  Laws  all  over  the  wv>rld,  and  other 
countries  hang  offenders  for  a  gre^it  many  crimes  for  which  w^e  do  not. 
Some  countries,  sucli  as  Chitm,  are  in  a  very  peculiar  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  therefore  we  naturally  liesitate  when  a  man  does  succeed  in 
cfjming  to  our  shores,  merely  on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  to  give  him 
up  when  w^e  know  the  consequences  would  be  that  he  would  be  sub- 
JLcted  loa  laww4iich  w*e  regard  as  extremely  barbarous.  Here  I  think 
Mr.  Dickinson's  interesting  suggestion  as  to  substituting  one  broad 
Municipal  Act  for  all  our  Treaties  of  Extradition  is  a  little  defective 
because^  although  that  would  be  very  good  indeed  if  all  States  were 
the  same  state  of  civilisation,  I  tliink  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
\ixy  down  a  general  principle  to  extradite  all  criminals  who  are  alleged* 
to  have  committed  a  certain  class  of  crimes,  It  would  be  very  inooti- 
venient  ^vhen  the  dem<and  cnme  from  a  State  not  wholly  recognised  as 
civilised,  and  w^hich  was,  T  may  say,  iu  a  transitory  stage— it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  for  us  to  sjiy  that  *  on  the  whole  w^e  do  not 
approve  of  your  institutions,  and  w*e  refuse  to  give  tlie  prisoner  up.' 
It  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  series  of  treaties  whicli  enable  tia  to 
admit  State  after  State  to  the  advantages  of  general  extradition  just  at 
the  moment  when  we  Uiiuk  they  have  attained  to  that  degree  of  civili- 
sation  which  puts  tlicm  on  a  par  with  ourselves.  Then  there  is  another 
reason  against  extradition.  It  is  not  only  that  we  do  not  give  up  per- 
sons for  political  crimes  because  we  rattier  connive  at  revolutions,  or 
like  to  be  an  asylum  for  disappointed  people,  but  the  fict  is,  if  we 
<;xamine  into  it,  we  should  feel  that  we  in  our  hearts  really,  and  I  think 
justly,   approve  of  revolution.     We  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
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^onntries  in  the  world  yery  badly  governed,  and  we  are  aware  that  the 
<«ray  they  become  well  governed  is  by  revolution.   All  the  great  changea 
jixe  accomplished  by  revolutions,  and  I  think  wc  should  encourage 
ftliem.     That  may  be  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  I  think  on  examining  it 
-yoa  will  find  it  a  right  thing  to  say,  and  the  policy  of  our  law  shows  a 
^r«ztain  general  sympathy  with  politically  dlHappointed  people.     Cer- 
•feainly  our  people  do,  and  I  think  rightly  so.     Wo  know  we  cannot 
^gamine  into  the  expediency  of  these  revolutions ;  we  cannot  ascertain 
-vrhether  the  fugitive  was  a  mere  traitor,  or  might  become  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty.     This  would  be  very  irrelevant  for  our  Courts  to  examine 
into,  and  on  the  whole,  as  our  sympathy  is  rather  with  political  and 
difiocmtented  people  than   the   opposite,  we  throw  a  general  shield  on 
than,  and  aay  we  will  in  no  case  give  up  any  person  who  has  been 
engaged  in  political  crime,  except  it  is  complicated  with  other  crimeA 
whidi  give  it  absolutely  another  character.     Tliat  of  course  applies  to 
Ftendent  Lincoln^s  case,  and  the  case  of  our  Fenian  conKpiracy.     Then 
there  is  one  other  grround  why  the  presumption  is  nji^inst  extradition, 
and  that  is  the  common  ground  of  hiunanit)'.     Wc  have  got  two  com- 
peting classes  of  claims  before  us.     One  is  the  claim  of  the  fugitive, 
ud  ihe  other  the  claim  of  his  State,  and  including  of  course  the  gene- 
nl  interests  of  the  society  of  the  State.     Of  course  there  are  cases  in 
vhich  we  have  to  put  one  case  against  the  other,  and  that  explains  why 
le  are  reluctant  to  hand  over  a  fugitive  to  a  State  whose  institutions 
ne  in  a  barbarous  condition.     On  all  those  groimds  1  think  the  pre- 
■mption  is  against  extradition,  and  reasonably  so,  not  only  because 
Bnglialimpn  cherish  the  idea  that  they  like  to  pit  their  nation  agaipst 
odien  as  a  land  where  a  person  is  happier  than  elsewhere,  but  on  the 
/general  grounds  stated.   On  the  other  hand,  that  presumption  is  capable 
of  being  removed,  and  it  is  instantly  removed  if  you  sec  it  has  been 
F       abused  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  punishment  of  one 
o£  those  crimes  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  crimes  among  all  civil- 
iaed  nations.     Once  that  presumption  is  removed,  the  fugitive  has  lost 
all  benefit  he  might  have  firom  the  principle  of  refusing  extradition,  and 
Ik  is  in  the  same  position  as  he  would  have  been  in  his  own  coiuitry, 
a.nd  I  cannot  understsmd  how  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  sheltered  from 
suiything  he  has  done  in  the  past.     Even  if  he  has  been  engaged  in 
acme  political  conspiracy,  1  cannot  sec  when  this  country  has  got  rid  of 
Urn  how  it  has  anything  to  do  with  his  past.     The  principle  is  clearly 
*  no  extradition  without  good  cause,'  but  when  once  a  man  is  given  up 
T  cumot  see  any  reason  whatever  why  his  person  should  be  sheltered 
throngh  the  mere  circumstances  of  the  particular  act  which  enables 
\m  to  be  given  up.     Of  course  it  may  be  said  this  particular  crime 
may  be  used  as  a  ground  to  get  hold  of  him,  but  wo  can  always  see 
"vlkether  the  evidence  of  that  is  fairly  plausible,  and  we  do  habitually 
emnine  into  it.  Every  case  goes  before  the  chief  police  magistrate ;  wc 
kre  the  Home  Secretary  paying  particular  attention  to  it ;  there  are 
time  different  points  at  which  a  stop  could  be  put  to  the  extradition, 
nd  if  after  all  that  scrutiny  we  give  up  a  man,  1  can  see  no  ground 
ikterer  why  he  should  be  sheltered  from  any  other  consequences 
lUcih  bis  past  life  may  have  entailed. 
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Dr.  R.  M.  Pankhurst  (Manchester). — I  think  the  concluaion  to  which 
^It.  Westlake  has  arrived  is  one  towards  which  the  sentiment  of  Europe 
is  clearly  tending.  AVith  regard  to  the  question  between  this  country 
and  America  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered :  first  of  all  the 
tpiestion  of  principle,  and  secondly  the  queation  of  practice.  As  to  the 
I'urraer,  if  there  had  been  no  precedent  to  modify  our  judgment,  and  if 
a  treaty  bad  been  before  the  Courts  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  held 
that  a  criminal  extradited  with  raspect  to  a  given  crime  ought  not  to  be 
tried  for  any  other  crime.  That  would  be  the  strict  interpretation  of 
treaties.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  quite  clear  from  the  instances  in  the 
books,  and  tlie  practice  between  the  parties  that  that  principle  has  not 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  therefore,  I  conclude  on  the  practical  contro- 
versy that  the  American  Government  was  right.  I  am,  however,  quite 
certain  that  the  tendency  of  America  and  Europe  is  to  establish  the 
practice  for  which  the  United  States  contend.  Extradition  is  becoming 
im  international  duty  more  prominently  thim  ever,  becjiuse  the  ciTilised 
mind  is  convinced  that  there  are  certain  acts  so  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  so  dangerous  to  humanity,  that  to  allow  them  to  be  com- 
mitted in  any  country  with  impimity  is  a  danger  to  future  progress  and 
human  liappiness.  Therefore  it  is  quite  plain  that  such  crimes  as 
felony  in  all  its  brandies — murderT  manslaughter,  or  any  of  those 
crimes  referred  to  in  the  Act  of  1870  are  by  the  common  consent  of 
civilised  minds  considered  so  dangerous  that  every  attempt  should  l)o 
made  tu  put  them  down.  But  when  we  come  to  political  offences,  it  is 
n6t  the  fact  that  they  have  always  tended  to  injure  humanity;  on  the 
contrary,  that  which  has  purred  on  to  the  commission  of  political 
offences  has  often  been  the  cause  of  great  human  happiness  and  pios- 
perity.  It  is  therefore  agreed  substantially  in  European  minds  that 
political  offences  shidl  not  be  the  subject  of  extradition.  Whilst  we 
are,  however,  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  hard  and  fast  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  political  offence  nothing  seems  to  me  so  obvious  as 
the  duty  of  classifying  t\m  offences  which  shall  bo  the  subject  of  ex- 
tradition, and  presenting  them  in  such  a  fomi  that  there  shaU  be  no 
mistake  as  to  what  the  offences  are  for  which  a  man  shall  be  extradited. 
There  is  tli  ere  fore  every  expediency  in  the  propoi^l  of  the  United 
States  tliat  those  offences  shall  be  classified^  and  that  when  once  a  man 
is  delivered  over  he  shall  be  tried  not  only  in  respect  of  the  offence  for 
which  he  has  been  extradited,  but  in  respect  of  other  oiFences  com- 
prised  in  the  classification.  By  this  arrangement  all  the  ambiguities 
which  have  recently  existed  would  be  effectually  removed.  I  have 
noticed  the  discussions  which  go  on  in  the  International  Section  of  tfaU 
Association,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  have  done  so  will  have  observed  one 
<;onst4mt  tendency  with  regard  to  matters  relating  to  International  Law. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  of  comtn unity  of  interests  within  th*j 
limits  of  all  civilised  nations ;  there  is  growing  up  a  something  which. 
may  be  very  properly  described  by  analogy  j  there  is  growing  up  in 
civilii*ed  nations  a  sentiment  and  a  sympathy  which  may  be  well 
described  by  the  term  *  Internationahty.'  1  believe  upon  the  basis  of 
that  internalionality  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point  wlitni  as  it  were,  by  the 
common  operation  of  a  single  set  of  concerted  prrangeraenta,  all  thcs 
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objects  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  effected  bj  particular 
maties  may  be  carried  out.  If  we  have  an  internal onality  as  we  liave 
^  DAtionality,  upon  its  basis  we  may  eonstmct  a  code  of  arrangcnjonts 
aod  A  STstem  of  procedure,  and  finaJly  I  believe  we  may  arrive  at  some 
ccmpeleiit  and  powerful  central  ibrce  which  shall  give  practical  effect 
to  Aom  courses  of  conduct  and  lines  of  policy  which  free  nations 
rnhmt  to  be  right  and  good*  In  this  way  effect  may  be  given  by  one 
sQgle  pUn  of  procedure  to  all  the  great  international  objects,  m  that 
the  difficulty  which  now  exists  in  accomplishing  international  operations 
will  disappear,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  become  possessed  of  a  great 
and  powerful  means  of  bringing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  some- 
tbing  Hke  community  of  action  with  regsird  to  all  those  things  which 
flobfterve  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  humanity^ 

Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  (London). — I  feel  much  impressed  by  the 
loggeBtian  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  matters  of  this  kind  sliould  be  removed 
iitfiir  as  pofliible  from  the  domain  of  freiity  to  that  of  municipal  law.  It 
wmmnk  to  me  that  oiu-  function  in  this  respect  is  to  be,  if  possible,  in 
adfinee  of  all  tliat  is  narrow  and  parochial  in  the  pnblic  opinion  of 
Stotefc  It  is  not  for  us  to  consider  whether  in  this  case  we  could  get 
r!9ciprocity  or  not.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  makes  that  a  matter  of 
isflbfereDcet  because  the  State  that  refuses  is  at  a  disadvantage  by 
iaving  our  criminals,  while  we  refuse  to  retain  theirs.  By  framing  a 
fteSute  which  should  lay  down  the  limits  within  which  we  could 
uoderUke  to  deliver  up  criminals  to  tlie  country  to  which  they  belong, 
TTO  ahall  be  best  canydng  into  effect  the  broad  and  general  principle 
ihmt  light  is  to  be  done  and  Avrong  to  be  punished.  We  cannot,  in 
most  cases,  punish  by  our  own  law  a  %vrong  committed  in  another 
coantij  by  a  person  not  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  law,  and  it 
JM  neoBBsmrjf  flierefore,  if  he  is  to  be  punished  at  all,  that  he  should  be 
^  returned  to  the  Stale  from  which  he  comes.  If  we  lay  dowu  as  a 
B  general  principle  that  our  inability  to  punish  a  person  who  commiti  a 

V  crime  shall  not  shield  him  from  pimishment,  the  only  limitation  that 
I  need  be  reserved  is  to  see  that  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  not  out- 
^  nged  by  the  State  to  which  we  hand  over  the  criminaL     The  distinc- 

lion  between  a  political  offence  and  a  n  on -political  crime  appears  to 

be  that  a  crime  is  an  offence  against  mankind  in  general,  and  all  are 

J      ooncexned  that  it  should  be  punished,  while  a  political  offence  concerns 

K  <iij1y   the  legal  institutions   of  the  country   against  which  it  is  com- 

V  miU«dy  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  offender  being  a  good  citizen 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bhowx,  Q.C. — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  read  are  at  this  moment  peculiarly  opportune  for  the 
r^maon  you,  Mr.  President,  gave  this  morning.  We  ciimiot  help  seeing 
ooir  tlmt  whenever  a  criminal  commits  a  crime,  he  flies  abroad  if  he 
ham  ihe  opportunity.  That  was  the  case  with  Mliller,  when  he  mur* 
d€rcd  Mr,  Briggs,  and  with  Roupell  when  he  committed  those  forgeries. 
The  latter  went  off  to  Spain,  and  if  he  had  not  returned  voluntarily 
be  would  never  have  been  convicted  and  punished.  It  is  only 
twelve  months  since  a  man  named  Lizardi  went  off  to  Spain,  and  he 
«mi  remains  at  large.     Those  circumstances  show  the  importance  of 
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tills  subject,  and  they  do  appear  to  mo  to  give  particular  value  to  tlie 
papers  we  have  heard  this  morning. 

Dr.  Clair  Giiece  (Reigate). — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  remark  hy 
Mr.  Brabrook,  in  which  he  fdurrcd  over  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  aliaip 
and  satisfactory  line  of  demarcation  between  those  offences  whidb|  at 
offences  against  society  at  large,  should  be  the  subject  of  extradition, 
and  those  offences  which,  being  ofiences  against  the  institutionfl  of 
individual  States,  should  not  ]>e  subject  to  extradition.  In  the  refleeCion 
which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  subject,  the  great  difficulty  which 
has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  has  been  the  drawing  of  a  satinfactoiv 
line  of  demarcation  between  political  offences  and  those  not  politioil 
In  many  cases  it  has  been  a  pure  accident  that  a  political  offence  hai 
been  complicated  with  an  offence  which  may  be  called  an  ofienca 
against  society  at  large.  Mr.  Westlake,  in  his  paper,  seemed  to  Btete 
2is  a  conclusion  that  admitted  no  doubt  or  dispute,  that  the  attack  by 
Booth  upon  President  Lincoln  was  not  a  |X)litical  offence,  but  one 
against  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  not  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  that  seems  to  bo  a  very  (questionable  position.  It  eeems 
to  me  to  have  been  an  attack  against  the  President  in  his  official 
capacity,  and,  as  such,  a  political  offence,  and  therefore  not  an  offence 
which  would  be  the  subject  of  extradition.  I  should  consider  it  agroal 
crime ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  comes  within  the  category  of  an  ordinaiy 
murder.  Another  case  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  known  aa  the 
Bernard  case,  in  which  Bernard  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
attack,  by  the  discharge  of  a  bomb  shell  or  hand  grenade  in  the  Sua 
Lcpelletier  in  Paris,  on  the  Empercr  of  the  French.  That  grenade  ma 
discharged  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  life  of  a  man  who  waa 
clothed  with  an  eminent  political  character,  but  the  result  was  that  it 
was  not  that  eminent  political  character  who  met  his  death,  but 
another  individual.  Bernard  was  indicted,  but  not  for  an  offence 
against  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  but  for  causing  the  death  of  the 
man  who  was  killed ;  so  that,  by  the  mere  incidence  of  that  tech- 
nicality, the  crime  wa.s  taken  out  of  the  character  of  being  a  political 
offence,  and  it  presented,  in  its  tcchniail  aspect,  a  simple  case  of 
common  murder.  Now,  there  is  hardly  a  case  of  a  political  offence 
which  could  arise  which  could  not  be  so  compliciitod  with  an  offence 
of  another  character  as  to  bring  it  within  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  il.  N.  Mozley( London). — I  think  it  is  assumed  too  readily  that 
a  fugitive  cannot  possibly  be  piniished  in  the  place  where  he  seeks  refuge. 
No  doubt  that  is  the  general  rule,  but  thei-e  are  some  cases  in  whidi. 
such  a  course  would  be  quite  possible.  I  allude,  by  way  of  illustration^ 
to  the  case  in  which  a  person  commits  a  murder  on  the  high  seas,  and. 
the  ship  touches  at  a  port  not  belonging  to  the  ship^s  country.  In 
that  instance  it  may  be  quite  as  convenient  that  the  offender  should  bo 
tried  at  the  place  where  tlie  ship  touches  as  elsewhere ;  and  perhapa 
some  other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  supposed 
necessity  of  extradition  treaties,  it  may  be  observed  that  we  frequently 
obtain  criminals  from  foreign  States  with  whom  there  is  no  treaty 
whatever.    Tweed*s  case  has  been  referred  to  as  being  an  excepti<xuil 
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cue,  but  it  is  not  an  exceptional  case  at  all.  Tlicre  was  a  case  some 
jesn  ago  {Settlers  case)  which  was  made  the  subject  of  a  law  report 
en  anodier  point,  but  it  illustrates  a  practice  then  preTailiug  of  sending 
our  policemen  to  foreign  towns  to  arrest  offenders  for  offences 
ammitted  in  this  country.  Therefore,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
Strtes  to  give  up  offenders  without  any  treaty,  and  it  is  only  a  very 
misplaced  national  jealousy  which  makes  it  not  done  here.  There 
MDU,  however,  to  be  a  clear  distinction  between  such  cases  as  that 
of  Window  and  such  cases  as  that  of  a  person  who  is  already  domiciled 
in  the  place  from  which  his  surrender  i.-  demanded.  In  the  first  class 
«f  cases  the  mere  requisition  of  the  police  might  be  sufficient,  but  in 
tiie  other  cases  it  might  be  very  dangerous  to  act  u]X)n  that  alone.  As 
to  the  question  of  political  offences,  it  is  submitted  that  the  political 
dksncter  of  an  offence  should  not  in  itself  exempt  the  offender  from 
extradition.  If  a  person  is  an  offender,  he  is  an  offender  against 
society,  and  if  he  is  not  an  offender,  he  cannot  be  a  political  offender. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  such  cases  extradition  ought  not  to  be 
gxanted,  because  they  would  come  under  a  class  of  exceptions  which 
I  would  enumerate  as  follows : — First,  where  there  is  any  ground  to 
believe  that  the  State  demanding  the  surrender  will  act  with  undue 
haidmess  and  cruelty.  Secondly,  where  the  alleged  offence  consisted 
in  justifiable  resistance  to  tyranny.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  very  common 
CMC  in  which  there  is  no  legal  offence  at  all,  because  thei-e  was  no 
government  against  whom  the  alleged  offence  was  committed.  That 
was  the  case  with  the  Communists ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  law 
they  offended  against.  It  may  be  said  they  committed  great  outrages, 
but  BO  did  the  troops  opposed  to  them.  Then  it  is  very  important 
that  in  every  arrangement  for  extradition,  a  discretion  should  be  re- 
flerred  to  the  government  in  each  case,  just  as  there  is  in  the  punish- 
Bunt  of  criminals  at  home.  There  is  no  danger  of  that  being  abused. 
No  government  has  the  slightest  interest  in  protecting  real  offenders. 
Fmdly,  the  State  receiving  an  offender  should  not  detain  him  for  any 
pupose  not  within  the  general  scope  of  the  surrender,  at  least,  without 
the  consent  of  the  surrendering  State. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Lock  (London). — I  confess  I  was  rather  astonished  to 
bar  both  Mr.  \Vestlake  and  Mr.  Dickinson  so  clearly  conclude,  as 
1  for^ne  assertion,  that  no  surrender  was  to  be  made  of  political 
offimders,  but  as  the  last  speaker  said  if  the  act  is  an  offence  at  all,  it 
ought  to  come  under  the  same  condition  as  offences  generally.  K  it  is 
not  aa  act  which  may  be  called  an  offence,  we  ought  not  to  call  it  so. 
It  does  appear  to  me,  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  England  in  regard  to  political  matters,  one  may  never- 
Mam  claim  where  coim tries  as  civilised  as  our  own  have  come  to  any 
definition  of  what  ore  offences  against  the  State,  that  they  should  not 
be  exempted  from  extradition  treaties,  but  that  offenders  against  those 
kwB  should  be  in  the  same  boat  as  other  offenders.  Three  main  ob- 
jeedonahave  been  raised  to  that  to-day.  It  has  been  said  that  tho 
countries  are  in  a  different  state  of  civilisation,  and  that  you  cannot 
lay  down  a  general  rule,  even  as  to  ordinary  crimes  for  wliich  people 
OQg^tto  be  surrendered  to  all  countries.    That  has  been  made  a  strong 
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argument  against  the  enactment  of  a  mimicipfll  law,  instead  of  treaiie 
and  90  far  as  it  went  I  think  it  was  a  good  argument  against  that ;  bi3 
still  I  think  it  does  apply  very  strongly  against  the  non -ex tradition  of 
offenders  from  countries  which  are  on  the  same  lino  of  civilisation  as 
our  own.  Our  whole  system  of  extradition  dt^penda,  to  a  great  extent^ 
on  civHisation,  We  do  not  send  ambassadorS|  and  we  do  not  treat  the 
West  African  coast  in  the  same  way  as  we  treat  France  and  Germany, 
It  seems  to  nie  if  we  could  in  any  way  define  what  are  political  offence* 
amongst  States  which  have  adopted  the  same  principles  of  religious  and 
political  liberty  as  we  have,  then  I  think  we  are  ntterly  obliged  to  in- 
clude those  offences  io  the  acts  of  extradition.  Now  comes  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  cannot  or  can  define  political  ofl^ences  between 
countries  which  have  adopted  the  same  principles  of  municipal  legisla- 
tion. I  myself  certainly  am  not  prepared  with  a  definition.  That  I 
take  it  is  a  matter  for  persons  of  far  higher  experience  than  myself. 
We  have  heard  to-day  much  as  to  tlie  relations  between  Englrmd,  and 
America  on  this  subject.  Now,  so  far  as  tlic  principles  of  political  and 
religious  liberty  extend^  we  agree^  I  think,  with  tbe  United  States ;  and 
not  only  between  the  Unitt^d  States  and  ourselves  is  there  this  agree- 
ment, but  also  with  other  countries  some  sort  of  a  definition  could  be 
made  of  what  are  political  offences  for  the  simple  reai»on  that  we  are 
all  agreed  there  are  political  offences.  It  has  been  said  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  define  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  at  all.  The  only  way 
we  can  get  a  definition  of  them  is  by  experimental  definitions,  and  if 
that  is  so  I  tbink  we  ought  to  set  about  the  experiment  as  soon  as 
possible.  Political  offences,  if  they  can  be  defined,  ought  to  be  included, 
and  if  they  are  offences  at  all,  they  at  any  rate  ought  to  be  defined,  or 
experiments  made  in  that  direction.  And  a  further  question  is.  How 
can  we  more  insist  that  this  matter  of  extradition  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national duty  ?  It  has  been  said  that  M'e  ought  to  define  all  the  crimes 
which  should  be  subject  to  extradition,  but  it  has  struck  me  further- 
more aa  a  matter  for  Parliament,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
Bpecify,  not  only  the  actual  crimes,  hut  rhe  actual  countries  to  which 
extmdition  should  be  grant eci,  and  if  necessary  make  a  sliding  scale  for 
what  crimes  and  for  what  countries  it  should  be  given,  and  that  politi- 
cal offenders  should  only  be  given  up  to  those  countries  who  have 
adopted  the  same  principles  of  religious  and  political  liberty  as  our- 
selves. There  is  only  one  other  remark  I  have  to  make,  and  that  is,  it 
aeeras  to  me,  with  regard  to  all  crimes,  that  any  conntiy  ought  to  have 
the  rights  supposing  we  have  a  dishonest  go\'^emment,  which  is  only 
too  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  criminals — any  country  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  saying,  *  We  will  punish  them  ourselves,  or  at  any  rate  we  re- 
fuse to  take  them  away  from  you.'  At  present  we  have  no  method  of 
dealing  with  those  persons ;  and  might  it  not  be  a  fair  part  of  any  law 
authorising  extradition  to  insert  a  clause,  giving  power  U\  the  country 
making  that  law  to  insist  upon  extradition,  even  without  the  request, 
and  even  against  the  wisli,  of  the  country  from  whom  the  criminals 
come? 

The  Presidext  of  the  Department  in  closing  the  discussion  said  :  I 
shall  not  detain  you  with  more  than  three  or  four  observations  on 
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a  sabject  on  which  there  seems  to  be  in  the  main,  a  general  concurrence 
of  opinion,  because  although  there  has  been  some  difference  of  view 
with  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  extradition  ought  to  take 
place  with  r^ard  to  political  offenders,  I  cannot  but  help  thinking 
tiiai  the  difference  of  view  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Offences 
which  are  of  a  political  character,  it  has  been  argued,  should  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  extradition  ;  but  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  where 
tfiey  are  serious  crimes  according  to  the  law  of  both  countries,  extra- 
ditioa  ought  to  take  place.  The  real  difficulty  would  be  to  limit  the 
power  of  extradition  to  that  class  of  political  crimes  without  the  danger 
of  it  being  extended  to  offences  such  as  no  one  would  wish  it  extended 
to.  Aa  to  the  question  whether  the  power  to  try  alter  extradition 
ifaoold  be  confined  to  the  offence  for  which  extradition  was  granted, 
dwre  seems  also  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion,  and  I  am 
Ittppj  to  find  that  the  same  result  has  been  arriyed  at  by  Mr.  West- 
Udb  as  by  myself.  The  only  other  question  is  how  far  extradition 
dbonld  depend  upon  treaty,  and  how  £ir  it  should  be  authorised  by 
mmicipal  law,  quite  independent  of  any  treaty  with  the  country  which 
nquires  extradition.  Undoubtedly  I  think  the  latter  is  what  we 
ihoald  look  fbrward  to  and  aim  at.  It  may  be  at  present  necessary  to 
adhere  to  treaty,  but  it  would  not  be  so  if  we  could  get  all  countries  to 
maepL  the  necessity  of  extradition.  As  soon  as  you  get  that  you  want 
ao  treaty.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Aose  treaties  will  become  unnecessary,  and  when  the  matter  shall  de- 
pend alt<xether  and  entirely  upon  municipal  law.  As  to  the  extradi- 
tion whi^  now  takes  place  without  treaty,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  it. 
I  dioiild  like  a  little  more  information  before  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
it  IS  a  matter  entirely  creditable  to  the  places  where  it  occurs,  because 
fliers  are  conntries  where  there  are  golden  means  for  obtaining  what 
yoa  want,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  extradition  from  Spain  in  every  case,  if  you  took  the  right  way 
about  it.  But  if  you  did  not  do  that,  and  simply  appealed  to  the 
police,  I  am  not  certain  you  would  see  the  results  which  in  the  past 
hare  been  considered  so  (creditable.  That  is  a  danger  which  must  be 
kept  in  view  when  one  is  considering  extradition  without  a  treaty. 
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MUNICIPAL   LAW   SECTION. 

LAW   OF    BANKRUPTCY.' 

Are  any^  and  what  Modificatwns  necessary  in  the  present  M^aw 
of  Bankruptcy  1^    ,%,^^  '  '''•  ^'  Daniel,  Q.C,,  Judge  o^ 
County  Courts,  Circuit  No.  IL  ^ 

THE  question  proposed  for  diacussiou  is  this:  Are  any^  and 
what  modifications  necessary  in  the  present  Law  of  Bank* 
i  niptcy  ? 

I  shall  venture  to  treat  this  question  as  embracing  modifica- 
''tioDS  in  the  substantive  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  also  in  the 
'  ting  procedure  and  practice  in  bankruptcy,  and  proceed  to 
'cdnsider  the  question  under  those  two  divisions. 

I.  As  to  modifications  in  the  substantive  law.  These,  I 
will  endeavour  to  show,  are  required  in  the  three  following 
instances:— L  Fraudulent  |>reference.  2.  Gambling  in  the 
.feroi  of  time  bargains.  3,  Trading  with  fictitious  capital  by 
-TQeans  of  accommodation  bilk.  There  are  some  other  in- 
stances to  which  I  shall  refer,  but  those  above  mentioned  I 
propose  to  deal  mth  separately  and  in  detail. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  premise  that,  having  been  called  upon, 
in  the  discharge  of  ray  duty  as  Judge  of  three  local  Courts  of 
i^ankruptcy  (Bradford,  Bm-nlcy,  and  Leeds),  to  exercise  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction  extensively,  the  observations  I  shall  make 
throughout  this  paper  are  suggested  by  actual  experience, 
matured  by  constant  communication  with  the  Registrars  and 
officers  of  my  courts,  and  frequent  intercourse  not  only  with 
the  counsel  and  solicitors  who  practise  before  me,  but  with 
members  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  practised  men  of  business.  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  try 
and  learn  bow  the  shoe  fits  by  communicating  with  those  %vho, 
having  to  wear  it,  are  l>est  able  to  know  whether  it  fits  or  not, 
and  to  point  nut  where  it  pinches — preferriug  for  my  own  part 
the  practical  tu  the  theoretical — the  experienccsof  the  exchange, 
the  market,  and  the  workshop  to  the  lucubrations  of  the  library 
and  the  scholastic  logic  of  the  courts, 

L  As  to  fraudulent  preference.  The  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject as  it  at  present  stands— depending  upon  the  92nd  sec.  of  the 
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Act  of  1669,  as  expounded  by  judicial  decisions — I  shall  en- 
deavoar  to  show  to  be  irrational,  destructive  of  the  principle 
on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded ;  that  it  encourages  the 
prpetration  of  the  frauds  it  is  intended  to  repress ;  and,  as  affect- 
ing creditors,  it  unduly  sacrifices  the  rights  of  the  many  to  the 
interests  of  the  few.  If  I  can  show  that  these  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  law  of  fraudulent  preference,  I  think  I 
ihall  hwe  shown  that  some  changes  in  that  law  are  desirable. 
What  those  changes  should  be  1  will  ask  you  to  consider  by- 
ind-by.  To  discern  clearly  the  practical  objections  to  the 
fresent  law  of  fraudulent  preference,  we  must  begin  by 
Kknowledging  and  appreciating  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
famded.  That  principle  I  take  to  be  this — the  moral  obliga- 
tion which  attaches  to  the  conscience  of  the  owner  of  property 
to  exercise  his  proprietary  rights  over  it  in  due  suboi^ination 
to  the  rights  of  others,  as  expressed  in  the  maxim.  Sic  utcre 
te  lU  alienum  non  Itedas.  Therefore  if  the  owner  of  property 
(trader  or  non-trader),  having  incurred  liabilities  or  contracted 
dAto  to  an  amount  which  he  knows  exceeds  the  amount  in  value 
lAieh  his  property  can  by  judicious  management  be  made  to 
mlise  or  produce — in  other  words,  knowing  himself  to  be  hope- 
kdiy  insolvent — does  by  any  act  of  his  own  which  he  is  not 
eoopelled  by  law  to  do,  in  that  large  sense,  voluntarily  pay 
or  transfer  to  any  one  or  more  of  his  creditors  any  part  of  his 
■oney  or  property,  so  as  to  give  him  or  them  a  preference  and 
drantaee  over  his  other  creditors,  he  thereby  violates  the 
■oral  obligation  before  described,  and  inflicts  a  wrong  upon 
)m  unpreferred  creditors  which  equity  and  good  conscience 
kt»d,  and  the  law  therefore  should  prevent  and  nullify.  This 
■inciple  was  recognised  and  first  applied  by  Lord  Mansfield 
B  ihe  well-known  case  of  Harman  v.  Fisher — Tudor s  L.C. 
Here  Law,  p.  455.  The  principle  is  one  of  pure  equity ;  and  as 
it  had  to  be  applied  through  our  Courts  of  Common  Law,  which 
eodd  only  apply  it  by  means  of  the  complicated  machinery 
of  their  highly  technical  pleading  procedure  and  practice,  it 
Bust  not  be  matter  of  surprise  if  we  find  that  the  principle  has 
not  thriven  in  an  atmosphere  so  ill  adapted  to  its  application 
Bid  proper  development.  Lord  Ellcnborough,  early  in  the 
present  century,  denoimced  it  as  an  excrescence  on  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  it   has  been  so  treated  ever  since  by  his 

C*  dicial  brethren  and  successoi-s.  Had  it  fared  otherwiiDe  and 
len  regarded  (as  it  ought  to  have  been)  as  a  vital  principle 
influencing  and  animating  judicial  decision,  the  standard  of 
eommercial  morality,  now  so  low,  might  have  been  maintained 
at  the  height  to  which  Lord  Mansfield  endeavoured  to  raise  it 
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— a  morality  which  aimed  at  rccoiici:i-:^.g  the  rights  of  proper^. 
with  the  obligations  of  conscience  on  the  part  oi  the  debtor,  and-: 
securing  that  equal  division  among  unsecured  creditors  of  iJbt) 
assets  of  an  insolvent  debtor  which  is  the  aim  of  equity  aad^ 
the  professed  object  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy.     Our  Coiutib 
of  Common  Law  soon  enunciated  rules  to  be  rigidly  observad^ 
as  essential  to  the  application  of  the  principle.     AH  these  nilM|| 
were  derived  from  the  circumstances  which  happened  to  6zii|^ 
in  the  particular  case  in  which  the  principle  was  first  apjdiedL^j 
From  the  first  the  application  of  the  principle  has  been  OOtt^j 
fined  to  the  debtor.     The  creditor  has  always  been  treated  m^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence.      He  has  always  been  Ab 
liberty  to  get  possession  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  wreck  tit! 
satisfy  himself  if  he  could  do  so  by  any  dealing  with  the  debtee 
short  of  actual  fraud.     His  conscience  was  not  reached  by  tktf 
principle  as  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Common  Law.     In  diti 
case  Ex  parte  Topham  re  Walker,  L.R.  8  Ch.  App.  614,  tto 
Chief  Judge,  Sir  James  Bacon,  tried  to  apply  the  principbi 
to  the  creditor's  conscience ;  but  in  vain — his  judgment  wa^ 
reversed  on  appeal.     In  the  application  of  the  principle,  tho^ 
limited  to  the  conscience  of  the  debtor,  three  rules  were  to  bi^ 
observed,  and  they  must  concur  with  absolute  completeneHil 
1.  The  transaction  must  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  debtm^^ 
pure  and  simple,  uninfluenced  bv  any  act  or  proceeding  oiri 
the  part  of  the  creditor  having  reference  to  the  payment  oi  the>?] 
debt.     2.  The  motive  of  the  debtor  must  be  simply  to  prefer. ' 
the  creditor.     If  there  were  any  other  motive  mixed  with  thaft| 
although  the  intention  to  prefer  were  the  predominating  motive» 
the  transaction  would  not  be  regarded  in  law  as  a  fraudulent, 
preference.     3.  The  transaction  must  take  place  in  content 
plation  of   bankruptcy  by  the    debtor.      Up    to  January  1, 
1870,  when  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  came  into  operationi 
the  law  of  fraudulent  preference  remained   as    Lord   Ellen- 
borough  had  described  it,  as  an  excrescence  on  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  the   concurrence  of  these   rules   regulated 
its  application  with  inflexible  severity,   producing  results  in 
constantly   recurring   litigation  about   subtleties   and    refine- 
ments more  satisfactory  to  legal  logicians  than  beneficial  to 
unpaid  creditors.     The  Legislature  by  the  statute  of  1869  for 
the  first  time  undertook  to  define  what  thereafter  should  con^. 
stitute  a  fraudulent  preference,  and  hopes  were  then  fondly 
entertained  by  commercial  men  that  section  92  would  accom- 
plish the  object  they   had   in  view — namely,   to   secure   the 
interests  of  the  general  body  of  creditors  in  preference  to  the 
interests  of  particular  creditoi^s  who  might  either  be  favoured 
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Dy  the  debtor  or  be  able  to  induce  him  to  favour  them,  by  doing 
acts  he  was  not  compelled  by  law  to  do.  That  celebrated 
eectioQ  is  in  these  words  ;— 

I  'Every  conveyance  or  transfer  of  property  or  charge 
thereon  made,  every  payment  made,  ever}'  obUgation  incurred, 
a&d  every  judicial  proceeding  taken  or  suffered  by  any  person 
unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  become  due  from  his  own 
moneys  in  favour  of  any  creditor  or  any  person  in  trust  for  any 
creditor,  with  a  view  of  giving  such  creditor  a  preference  over 
the  other  creditors,  shall,  if  the  person  making,  taking,  paying, 
or  suffering  the  same  shall  become  bankrupt  within  three 
months  after  the  date  of  making,  taking,  paying,  or  suffering 
the  same,  be  deemed  fraudulent  and  void  as  against  the  trustee 
j  of  the  bankrupt  appointed  under  this  Act,  But  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  a  purchaser,  payee,  or  incum- 
hrance  in  good  faith  and  for  valuable  consideration/  Now, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  acts  thereby  forbidden  are  not 
described  as  being  voluntary  acts— the  word  is  not  in  the 
section ;  and  in  describing  the  intention  which  is  to  vitiate  the 
forbidden  act  the  indefinite,  not  the  definite,  article  is  used. 
Acta  done  by  an  insolvent  debtor  (whether  voluntarily  or  not) 
I  with  a  view  of  giving  a  preference  (whether  the  debtor  had 

uj  other  view  or  not)  are  acts  which,  according  to  the  plain 
Wng  of  the  words  used,  might,  I  think,  upon  sound  construc- 
|have  been  held  to  be  fraudulent  preferences;  and  there  can 
tile  doubt  that  such  a  construction  wuuld  have  been  in 
lance  with  what  commercial  men  understood  and  desired, 
and  would  (according  to  a  sound  canon  of  construction  appli- 
cable to  a  statute)  have  advanced  the  remedy  intended  to 
be  given,  and  re]»res5ed  the  evil  intended  to  be  repressed. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  first  reported  case  which 
occurred  shortly  after  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  attempt 
was  made  by  an  experienced  County  Court  Judge,  who  was 
also  an  experienced  bankruptcy  lawyer  (the  late  Mr.  Stans- 
fdd,  of  Halifax),  to  put  this  construction  upon  the  clause,  but 
tmsucc^ssfully — hii?  decision  was  reversed  on  appeal,  Ji^  parte 
Tempest  re  Craven,  L.K.  10  Eq.  648 ;  6  Ck  Ap.  70.  That 
^8e  decided  that  the  law^  founded  on  the  decisions  before  the 
tute  which    required  the  act   of  the  debtor  to  be  purely 

aluntary*  and  his  motive  to  be  simply  to  prefer,  unmixed  with 
[any    other    motive,    remained  unchanged,  and  that  the  only 
[change  eflected  by  the  clause  was  to  substitnte  *  for  contem- 
jplation  of  bankruptcy ' — a  fact  about  which  there  had  been  con- 
flicting decisions — the  fact  Hhat  the  debtor  was  unable  to  pay 
hb  debts  as  they  became  due  out  of  his  own  moneys'— words 
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upon  tlic  plain  meaning  of  which  legal  ingenuity  has  not  yet  ■ 
attemi)tccl   to   suggest  an  ambiguity.     The  law  as  thuH  er^" 
pounded  on  appeal  has  been  in  operation  for  five  yeartf,'  knff*  \ 
dishonest  and  fraudulent  debtors  and  unscrupulous  and  uncan-.   ^ 
scientious  creditoi-s  have  succeeded  in  making  it  subservient ' 
to   their  purposes,  to  the  injury  of  honest  creditors.     I  vriD  ' 
suggest  a  case  containing  instances  of  successful  wrongs  fo'^ 
cremtors   which  have   occurred   and  may  be    found  in  tfce'' 
Reports.     I  will  put  this  supposititious  case  :  A  trader  knows'*  I 
himself  to  be  insolvent,  but  desires  to  keep  his  position  vsb^'  i 
known;  some  of  his  creditors,  however,  have  their  suspicions^ '  g 
and  apply  to  him  for  payment  of  their  debts,  and  thn 


proceedings  if  their  debts  are  not  paid.     Of  these  there  are    i 
some  whom  the  debtor  desires  to  favour,  with  a  view  to  his '  "' 


-j^ 


future  interests.    Being  wise  in  his  generation,  he  yields  widi    -1 
apparent  honesty  to  their  application  for  payment.     These   ^^ 
creditors  are  thus  effectually,  but  the  law  says  not  fraudulentlji    ~| 
preferred — their  pressure   purified  the  debtor's  motive,  and  ^ 
he  pays  them  in  full.     He  has  two  other  equally  pressing    5 
creditors,  one  for  30/.,  the  other  for   130Z.;   the  former,  a    '^ 
relative,  he  secretly  wishes  to  prefer,  but  wishes  nevertheles     ^ 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  resistance ;  he  is  at  varianoe     ^ 
with  the  other,  and  is  determined  he  shall  not  be  paid.     He 
leaves  both  the  creditors  to  sue  him.     The  former  he  allows  to 
obtain   judgment,  proceed  to  execution,  and  complete  it  by. 
seizure  and  sale  by  the  sheriff.     The  debt  and  costs  being 
under  50/.,  the  sheriff  (as   in  duty  bound)  hands  over  the 
amount  to  the  creditor,  who,  not\vithstanding  any  subsequent 
bankruptcy  or  liquidation  of  the  debtor,  is  entitled  to  retain  it; 
and  thus  by  the  course  of  proceeding  permitted  by  the  debtor 
that  favoured  creditor  is  effectually  preferred  in  due  course  of 
law.      To  the  other  creditor  the  debtor  interposes  delay  by 
setting  up  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  defence,  but  at  lengui 
that  creditor  obtains  judgment,  ui>on  which  he  issues  execution, 
which  is  also  comj)leted  by  seizure  and  sale.    The  amount  is  in 
the  sheriffs  hands,  ready  to  be  paid  over  to  the  creditor ;  but 
being   above   50/.,  the   sheriff,  under  the  provisions  of  sec 
87  of  the  Act  of  1869,  is  bound  to  retain  it  for  fourteen  days. 
During  that  interval  the  debtor  files  his  petition  for  liquidation, 
and  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  sheriff.     The  first  meeting;  of 
creditors  is  duly  held,  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  those  various 
agencies  and  influences — which  under  the  present  system  are 
too  much  in  the  i)ower  of  the  debtor  to  command — resolutions 
are  duly  passed  for  liquidating  by  arrangement,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee,  and  granting  the  debtor  his   immediate 
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dischai^e.  These  resolutions  arc  duly  registered,  and  it  then 
becomes  the  '  duty  of  the  sheriff  at  once  to  hand  over  the 
proceeds  of  the  execution  to  the  trustee,  and  he  does  so ;  and 
thus  this  creditor^  who  has  adversely  prosecuted  his  legal  rights 
in  due  Gonrse  of  law,  loses  all  the  fruits  of  his  diligence ;  while 
other  creditors,  who  had  no  greater  rights  than  himself,  have 
in  due'tourse  of  law  also  been  effectually  preferred  by  the 
debtor  to  ^rve  his  own  interests.  This  is  not  a  fanciful 
picture;  its  leading  features  must  be  familiar  to  everyone 
who  bus  any  experience  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  they 
may  be  traced,  as  I  have  said,  without  difficulty  in  the 
conrent  Re|)orts  of  decisions  in  our  courts  of  justice.  But,  lest 
these  statements  may  be  thought  to  be  overcharged,  I  will 
refer  to  one  case  which  another  County  Court  Judge,  under 
very  special  circumstances,  decided  in  favour  of  the  general 
creditors,  but  in  which  his  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal 
hy  the  Chief  Judge,  whose  reversal  was  affinned  on  appeal  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery ;  and  the  judgment  of  that 
court  was  again  affirmed  on  apy)eal  by  the  House  of  Lords 
(Lord  Selbome,  however,  dissenting).  The  case  to  which  1 
rfer  is  Butcher  r.  Stead,  L.R.  8  H.L.  Ca.  839.  The  effect  of 
ftat  decision  is  to  establish  that,  according  to  the  true  construc- 
tionof  sec.  92  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  aided  by  the  pro^Hlso 
at  the  end,  fraudulent  preferences  arc  for  all  practical  purposes 
80  far  legalised  that  debtors  may  commit  the  frauds  with  im- 
punity, and  creditors  may  retain  the  fruits  of  such  frauds  >\'itli 
nfety,  provided  (if  they  have  not  ai)pliod  for  their  debts,  in 
which  case  pressure  alone  would  suffice  to  legalise  the  fraud) 
that  they  have  been  mere  passive  recipients  of  their  debt.s,  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  debtor's  insolvent  condition  and  fraudu- 
lent motive  in  making  the  payments.  Sanctioned  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  Butcher  v.  Stead,  a  trader  knowing  him- 
self to  be  insolvent  may  now  realise  his  assets  as  far  as  he 
pleases,  apply  the  proceeds  in  jiayment  in  full  of  such  of  his 
creditors  as  he  pleases,  and  may  even  prepay  such  creditors — 
taking  a  rebate  for  such  prepayment — and  then,  having  pcrjic- 
tnted  this  flagrant  injustice  upon  his  other  creditors,  may  file 
a  petition  for  liquidation  tmd  leave  those  creditors  to  divide 
imoDg  themselves  what  (if  anything)  may  remain  of  his  assets 
afterpayment  of  the  cofirts  of  liquidation,  and  probably,  through 
the  snpineness  of  creditors  and  the  influence  and  management 
of  his  friends  and  agents,  obtain  his  immediate  discharge.  The 
result,  therefore,  of  the  law,  as  established  by  the  statute  ex- 
pounded by  judicial  decision,  comes  practically  to  this — that 
there  can  be  no  such  a  thing  as  a  fraudulent  preference  unless 
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the  creditor  and  the  debtor  are  in  some  way  acting  in  concert 
together,  so  as  to  defraud  other  creditors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditor  intended  to  be  preferred.  And  such  cases  have  occurrecL 
Ex  parte  Header  re  Wrigley,  L.R.  20  Eq.  Ca.  763,  is  an 
instance ;  and  at  the  last  Lieeds  Assizes  a  creditor  and  debtor^ 
having  acted  in  concert  together  for  a  fraudulent  purpose  of 
this  character,  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  conspiracy,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  The  case  came 
originally  before  me  at  Leeds,  and  I  authorised  the  prose- 
cution ;  but  in  discharging  that  duty  I  could  not  help  feelins 
that  the  debased  standard  of  commercial  morality,  sanctioned 
by  the  existing  law  of  fraudulent  preference,  might  perhaps 
liave  operated  as  a  temptation,  if  not  an  encouragement^ 
to  weak  and  unprincipled  men  to  commit  acts  of  diwonesty 
which  they  might  feel  were  only  slightly  different  from  other 
dishonest  acts  of  a  kindred  character,  which  the  law,  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  highest  authority,  had  taught  them  any  debtor 
might  commit  with  impunity.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  some  alterations  in  the  law  of  fraudulent  preference 
are  required.  What  those  alterations  should  be  I  vdll  now 
venture  to  suggest.  Let  effect  be  given  to  the  92nd  section, 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  used,  and  according 
to  what  I  believe  was  the  real  intention  of  those  conmierciiu 
men  who  influenced  the  legislation,  and,  if  need  be,  expressly 
abolish  the  doctrine  established  by  judicial  decision  as  to  pres- 
sure  by  the  creditor  and  mixed  motive  on  the  part  oi  the 
debtor,  and  either  repeal  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  section 
or  restrict  its  operation  in  accordance  with  the  views  taken  by 
Lord  Selborne  in  the  observations  his  Lordship  addressed  to 
tlie  House  of  Lords  in  JButcher  v.  Stead,  and  thus  make  the 
protection  given  by  that  proviso  no  longer  applicable  to  a 
creditor  who  was  nothing  more  than  a  passive  recipient  of  an 
existing  debt.  That  proviso  has,  I  think,  been  applied  in  other 
cases  in  favour  of  a  particular  creditor  to  the  prejudice  of 
nrencral  creditors  in  a  manner  to  an  extent  not  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  as  applir> 
cable  to  the  unsecured  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  namely, 
the  equal  rateable  division  of  unpledged  assets.  And,  besides 
repealing  or  restricting  the  proviso  as  suggested,  I  would  go 
further  and  give  protection  only  to  those  creditors  who  received 
their  debts  when  due  and  payable  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
business,  or  in  pursuance  of  and  in  accordance  with  an  express 
contract,  and  who,  when  they  received  their  debts,  were 
ignorant  of  the  insolvent  condition  of  the  debtor.  All  other 
payments  to  unsecured  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  what- 
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erer  the  pressure  or  ^^hatever  the  motive,  should  be  null  and 
Toid  in  favour  of  the  general  creditors,  if  a  petition  for  liqui- 
dation be  filed  within  the  period  of  fourteen  days  after  pay- 
ment, the  limit  prescribed  by  the  87th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1869  in  the  case  of  creditors  who  have  succeeded  in  realising 
their  debts  by  seizure  and  sale  under  executions  issued  upon 
judgments  obtained  adversely.     By  such  alterations  of  the  law 
it  may  be  hoped  that  Lord  Mansfield's  principle  would  be 
nised  from  a  dead  letter  to  a  living  spirit,  and  the  law  be 
lefieved  from  the  opprobrium  now  attachmg  to  it,  of  tending 
to  enoonrage  dishonesty  by  permitting  wrong  to  be  committed 
with  impunity.     I  think  also  that  the  law  should  be  further 
altered  so  as  to  do  away  altogether  with  the  distinction  which 
BOW  exists  in  rights  and  liabilities  between  creditors  under  50/. 
lod  creditors  above  that  sum.     The  present  law  on  that  sub- 
ket  appears  to  me  to  justify  the  charge  of  being  irrational,  for 
I  eonfess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discern  any  reason  why 
I  creditor   who   has   recovered  and   realised   a  judgment  for 
HL  I9s.  lld.y  debt  and  costs,  should  be  in  a  better  position 
under  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  than  a  creditor  who  has  recovered 
and  realised  a  judgment  for  a  penny  more,  or  50L  A  pecuniary 
UDOunt  (say  50/.)  may  be  a  convenient  limit  for  marking  the 
boundary  of  jurisdiction  between  the  High  Courts  and  Inferior 
Coorts(80  long  as  that  artificial  distinction  is  kept  up),  but  not 
wrdy  for  limiting  or  varying  the  rights  of  creditors  when 
tkose  rights  have  been  properly  established.     I  would  further 
suggest  that  the  payment  by  a  trader  knowing  himself  to  be 
in^vent  of  any  unsecured  debts,   whether  void  against  the 
preferred  creditor  or  not,  should  be  declared  to  be  a  misde- 
meanour and  added  to  the  list  of  indictable  offences  mentioned 
in  the  13th  section  of  the  Fraudulent  Debtors  Act,  32  &  33 
Vict  c.  62.     The  deterrent  influence  of  such  an  enactment  it 
may  be   hoped  would  operate  as  a  preventive  of  fraud,  by 
teaching  insolvent  debtors  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  or, 
at  all  events,  by  warning  them  that  the  law  no  longer  holds 
ODt  any  temptation  to  dishonesty. 

2.  The  next  subject  to  which  I  will  refer  as  calling  for 
an  alteration  in  the  law  relates  to  transactions  which  I  venture 
to  stigmatise  as  gambling.  I  mean  time  bargains.  Mere 
gamblmg  debts  are  not  provable,  because  no  action  can  be 
brought  for  their  recovery,  and  I  would  extend  this  prohibition 
to  bdances  claimed  by  brokers  from  traders  for  differences 
upon  time  bargains.  As  between  the  broker  and  his  client,  the 
rdaticu  being  that  of  principal  and  agent,  the  balance  due, 
whether  for  money  paid  or  services  rendered,  constitutes  a  legal 
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debt,  and  Is  therefore  provable ;  but  the  rights  and  liabilities 
which  arise  out  of  this  relationship,  when  they  affect  the 
interests  of  third  parties,  may  fairly  be  limited  to  transactioiis 
which  arise  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business  between  a 
broker  and  his  client;  that  is,  sales  and  purchases  for -the 
purpose  of  bond  fide  investment  or  conversion.  Transactions 
of  sale  and  purchase,  not  for  investment  or  conversion,  but  for 
speculation  merely,  depending  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
market  on  a  given  future  day,  witnout  any  intention  on  either 
side  to  buy  or  sell,  are  not  legitimate  commercial  transactions^ 
and  evidently  do  not  involve  the  same  results  to  the  debtor's 
estate  as  trade  transactions  for  value — they  do  not  increase  the 
debtor's  assets. 

Though  disguised  under  the  form  of  contracts,  transacticns 
intended  to  be  merely  speculative  are  in  substance  and  reality 
nothing  more  than  bets  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  particular 
article  in  the  market  on  a  given  day.  The  fearful  extent  to 
which  such  transactions  are  now  carried  on  by  traders  through 
the  agency  of  brokers,  and  the  losses  which  they  involve,  do 
most  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  all  honA  fide  trade  cre- 
ditors, by  swelling  the  amount  of  indebtedness,  and  introducing 
as  creditors  to  share  in  the  dividend  persons  who  have  made 
no  real  contribution  to  the  trader's  estate.  The  lamentably 
frequent  occurrence  of  late  of  instances  of  enormous  losses 
through  these  gambling  transactions,  and  the  mischievous  effects 
they  necessarily  produce,  not  only  indirectly  ui)on  the  legiti- 
mate employment  of  capital,  by  creating  artificial  values, 
through  unduly  raising  or  lowering  prices,  and  further  by 
withdrawing  capital  from  legitimate  trade — but  also  directly 
upon  hand  fide  creditors,  in  the  form  of  reduced  dividends—  - 
appear  to  me  to  justify  the  attempt  to  consider  whether  the 
interests  of  creditors  could  not  be  protected  against  such  evils 
by  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law.  A  case  of  startling 
enormity  which  recently  occurred  before  me  at  Bradford  has 
suggested  to  my  mind  what  that  alteration  might  be.  The 
case  I  refer  to  was  that  of  a  trader  possessing  a  capital  of  about 
4,000/.,  carrying  on  apparently  a  profitable  business,  and  con- 
tinning  to  the  last  in  good  credit,  and  especially  with  his 
bankers.  He  was  served  with  a  debtor  summons  by  a  stock- 
broker for  a  balance  of  2,000/.  and  upwards  for  differences  on 
time  bargains.  The  money  was  due ;  he  could  not  pay  or 
compound  or  find  security  if  he  attempted  delay  by  K)rcing 
the  creditor  to  bring  an  action.  He  therefore  thought  it  his 
best  policy  at  once  to  inform  his  bankers  of  his  true  position* 
He  did  so,  and  at  their  instance  filed  a  declaration  of  insol- 
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▼611C7  and  submitted  to  an  immediate  adjudication  of  bank- 
roptcj.     His  accounts  showed  (speaking  in  round  numbers) 
assets,  1,50021;   debts,  17,000/.     Of  these  11,000/.  was  due 
to  stockbrokers  for  balances  on  speculations  in  stocks  and 
ahares.     Dqrine  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  su(m  transactions  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  (in- 
dnding  sales,  purchases,  and   continuations)  of  4,800,000/. 
Besides  the  11,000/.  remaining  due  he  had  paid  between  3,000/. 
snd  4,0002.  on  account  of  such  transactions  to  other  brokers. 
The  several  stockbrokers  with  whom  he  had  done  business 
(except  one)  were  examined  before  me,  and  it  appeared  that 
all  their  transactions  with  the  bankrupt  had  been  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  course 
thMe  who  had  been  paid  were  entitled  to  retain  what  they 
had  receiyed,  and  those  to  whom   balances  were  due  were 
entitled  to  prove  for  those  balances.     The  one  exception  I  have 
mentioned  was  that  of  a  London  stockbroker,  with  whom  tlie 
bankrupt  had  during  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  his 
bankruptcy  carried  on  these  speculative  dealings  to  the  extent 
of  a  little  above  1,500,000/.,  and  to  whom  8,000/.  out  of  the 
11,000/.  was  due.    A  special  day  was  appointed  for  the  exami- 
nation of  Ihis  broker  before  me ;  but  on  takiog  my  seat  in  court 
I  was  informed  by  the  advocate  for  the  trustee  that  the  broker, 
through  his  solicitor,  had  that  morning  agreed  to  withdraw  any 
dabnhe  might  have  as  a  creditor  to  prove  against  the  estate  for 
the  8,000/.  or  any  part  of  it,  and  the  examination  was  therefore 
no  longer  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  creditors.    What  the 
broker  s  motive  may  have  been  for  abandoning  his  claim  to 
prove  did  not  appear,  but  it  was  stated  to  have  been  voluntary 
on  his  part,  and  not  induced  by  any  arrangement  with  the 
trustee.     It,  however,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  alteration  in  the  law  I  venture  to  suggest, 
namely,  that  claims  for  these  differences  upon  time  bargains 
should,  in  the  case  of  traders,  be  treated  as  voluntary  debts, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  rank  for  dividend  with  hondjide  creditors 
for  value.     The  examinations  which  took  place  before  me  in 
that  case  (and  I  should  state  they  were  conducted  in  open 
court)  brought  to   light  a   course  of  dealing  which   seemed 
to  me  to  show  that  all  parties  must  have  been  conscious  tliat 
they  were  engaged  in  illegitimate  transactions,  or  at  all  events 
in  transactions  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  which,  as  far  as  possible,  should  keep  them  a  secret 
from  the  bankrupt's  other   creditors.     The  payments  to  the 
brokers  were  made  in  cash  and  notes,  never  by  checks  drawn 
in  their  favour  by  the  bankrupt  on  his  own  bankers,  or  by  bills 
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which  would  pass  through  their  hands.    Sums  which  the  bank* 
rupt  drew  from  his  own  bankers  by  checks  were  obtained  bjr 
checks  drawn  by  him  in  favour  of  some  tradesman  with  whom 
it  was  known  he  had  legitimate  trade  transactions,  and  weie 
made  payable  to  bearer:  and  the  amounts,  being  paid  oyer  tbe 
counter  to  the  party  presenting  the  check,  were  handed  to  the 
bankrupt,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  the  brokers.     By  thn 
and  other  devices  the  bankers  were  not  only  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  bankrupt's  share  dealings,  but  were  deluded  into  tbe 
belief  that  his  drafts  on  them  were  for  the  purposes  of  an 
increasing  and  apparently  prosperous  business.     I  should  not 
suggest  any  alteration  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  non-traden, 
because  the  transactions  of  a  non-trader,  whatever  they  are, 
do  not  necessarily  involve  credit ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a 
trader  credit  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  transao- 
tions  of  business.     The  effect  of  the  alteration  I  propose  need 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  legitimate  transactions  of  sale 
and  purchase  through  brokers ;  it  would  be  confined  to  those 
transactions  which  both  parties  must  know  were  not  legitimate 
commercial  transactions,  and  the  result  of  which  must  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  bond,  fide  trade  creditors  of  an 
insolvent  trader. 

3.  Another  instance  in  which  I  think  the  Legislature  might 
enact  an  alteration  with  advantage  is  in  the  law  as  it  at  present 
stands  with  reference  to  trading  with  fictitious  capital  through 
the  use  of  accommodation  bills.  I  suppose  I  may  assume  that 
every  man  of  business  will  admit  the  serious  injuries  that  are 
inflicted  upon  legitimate  trade  and  commerce  by  the  use  of 
accommodation  bills,and  that  it  would  be  desirable  f  if  possible) 
to  prevent  or  lessen  those  injuries,  if  such  a  result  could  be 
obtained  without  unduly  fettering  freedom  of  contract  and 
legitimate  credit.  It  is  often  asked,  what  is  an  accommodation 
bill  ?  and  what  particular  commercial  mischief  does  it  cause  ? 
The  answer  to  both  questions  has  always  seemed  to  me  very 
simple.  The  contract  appearing  upon  the  face  of  the  bill^ 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  drawer,  the  acceptor,  or  the  endorser, 
imports  commercially  real  value  received  in  goods  or  their 
equivalent  as  a  consideration  for  the  particular  contract,  and, 
so  far  as  the  particular  contract  is  not  founded  upon  real  value 
in  goods  or  their  equivalent  received  by  the  contracting  party, 
it  is  an  accommodation  bill,  and  imports  a  false  representotion, 
and  thereby  becomes  the  means  of  obtaining  false  credit  from 
those  who  take  it  during  its  currency  in  ignorance  of  its 
character.  Without  doubt  creat  and  mischievous  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  circulation  of  accommodation  bills  by  tbe 
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readiness  with  which  they  are  discounted ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  those  who  sometimes  make  the  loudest  complaints 
when  they  find  themselves   sufferers    have  it  in   their   own 
power  to  put  a  check  upon  the  system,  if  they  would  by  con- 
certed action  among  themselves,  or  individually,  use  greater 
ore  and  caution  in  discounting  bills  brought  by  their  cus- 
tomers.    I  venture  to  make  this  observation  founded  upon 
ny  experience  as  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  and  hope  I  shall  not 
be  misunderstood.     I  have,  however,  seen  some  cases  in  which 
the  cunning  devices  of  traders  acting   in   concert  (I   might 
slmofit  say  m  conspiracy)  together  have  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  bank  managers,  and  serious  losses  have  been 
the  consequence,  which  ordinary  prudent  foresight  could  not 
have  prevented.     The  case  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  of  three 
distinct  firms,  carrying  on  business  at  three  different  places, 
banking  with  three  different  banks,  dealing  out  their  accommo- 
dation  paper,  in   the   three   different  characters  of  drawers, 
soceptofTS,  and  endorsers,  in  such  variety  and  in  such  amounts 
as  not  only  to  avoid  detection   but  prevent  suspicion,  and 
the  discovery  was  not  made  until  each,  one  after  the  other, 
filed  petitions  for  liquidation,  and  the  holders  of  the  bills  found 
themselves  creditors  upon  each  estate ;  and  in  thus  finding  out 
their  common  loss  found  out  the  common  cause.     Legislation 
may,  I  think,  do  something  to  check  the  evil,  but  that  some- 
thing must,  I  think,  be  limited  to  consequences  falling  upon 
the  debtors  themselves  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy.   Those  who 
discount   bills,  or  take  them   in  payment,  or  pass   them  in 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  party  offering  them,  must  rely 
upon  their  own  vigilance  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  their 
own  want  of  care  or  voluntary  risk.     They  must  submit  to 
the  disadvantages  of  competition  as  well  as  accept  its  advan- 
tages.    The  alteration  in  the  law  which  I  suggest  is  simply 
intended  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  debtor,  and  it  is  this :  that 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  or  liquidation  or  any  creditor,  if  the 
trastee  decline  (such  creditor  acting  at  his  own  risk  as  to  costs), 
may  apply  to  the  Court  to  enquire  whether  the  debtor  has 
been  carrying  on  his  trade  by  means  of  fictitious  capital  raised 
through  or  by  means  of  accommodation  bills,  or  whether  his 
insolvency  has  been  caused  by  liabilities  arising  out  of  his 
beinff  a  party  to  accommodation  bills;    and  if  that  enquiry- 
should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  that  the  debtor 
should  not  be  entitled  to  any  order  of  discharge  as  against  any 
creditor  who  should  not  assent  thereto,  and  his  future  property 
remain  for  a  given  period,  say  three  years,  liable  to  his  non- 
assenting  creditors.     And  I  would  place  the  evils  of  extrava- 
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gant  expenditure  and  bad  bookkeeping  upon  the  same  footii^ 
Insolvent  traders  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  ride  in  carriag6t 
and  keep  up  tlieir  country  houses  in  sumptuous  luxury  at  their 
creditors'  expense  with  impunity.  And  bad  bookkeepinff 
generally  involves  concocted  accounts,  prepared  by  skillM 
agents  acting  in  the  debtor's  interest,  which  too  often  miflletd 
and  sometimes  deceive  creditors. 

I  forbear  enlarging  upon  the  evils  of  bills  of  sale,  thouok 
they  often  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  creditors  in  bant 
ruptcy.  Alterations  in  the  laws  affecting  these  mischievovs 
instruments  belong  rather  to  the  general  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor  than  to  the  special  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  and  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  Legislature  will  at  aa 
early  period,  if  not  during  the  next  session,  deal  effectively 
with  the  subject. 

I  would  close  this  portion  of  the  paper  by  the  expreanoii 
of  a  hope  that  the  time  may  come,  and  that  shortly,  when  upon 
questions  arising  between  a  particular  creditor  and  the  genenl 
body  of  creditors  of  an  insolvent  debtor  the  scales  appear  to 
hang  pretty  evenly,  that  the  influence  of  judicial  opinion  wiU  \  - 
turn  tne  balance  in  favour  of  the  general  body  of  creditors  and 
against  the  particular  creditor.  If  the  individual  creditor  Ims 
not  obtained  a  completed  and  unexceptionable  security,  the 
naturally  just  principle  of  equal  division,  pari  passu,  on  whidi 
the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  rests,  should,  I  think,  prevail.  Con- 
siderations of  hardship  are  out  of  ])lacc,  and  a  too  frequent 
indulgence  in  their  displav  justifies  a  reference  to  the  i^po- 
thegm,  ^  Hard  cases  make  bad  law,'  \ 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  second  division  of  the 
question :  modifications  in  the  existing  procedure  and  practice 
in  Bankruptcy. 

A  very  general  opinion  appears  to  be  entertained  that  the 
Act  of  1869  has  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and  that  exten- 
sive alterations  are  necessary.  That  the  Act  has  not  worked 
satisfactorily  in  some  respects  I  am  ready  to  admit,  but  that 
extensive  alterations  are  necessary  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied. 
The  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Act  so  far  as  procedure  and 
practice  are  concerned  can,  I  think,  be  traced  to  the  following 
causes :  defects  in  the  existing  machinery,  and  neorlect  or  want 
of  proper  care  in  the  use  of  the  machinery.  The  defects  in 
the  existing  machinery,  might,  I  think,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  be  remedied  by  rules  and  orders  to  be  made  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  78th  sec.  of  the  Act.  But  to  proceed  by  legislation, 
as  the  Lord  Chancellor  proposes  to  do,  has  this  advantage,  that 
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it  affozds  the  fdllest  opportunity  for  discussion  of  any  proposed 
duu^  by  the  parties  directly  interested,  tlie  commercial  and 
txai^g  classes.     Before  making  any  observations  on  the  Lonl 
Chancellor's  Bill,  I  desire  to  limit  and  define  the  range  within 
which  alteration  seems  to  me  necessary  or  desirable,  and  to 
pant  out  specially  what  should  be  considered  as  not  within  that 
rnnge.     First  and  foremost,  I  would  preserve  intact,  and  there- 
fere  exclude  all  interference  with,  the  principle  of  leaving  the 
idnunistration  of  the  estate  to  the  creditors.    I  would  increase, 
not  diininish,  their  powers  of  internal  management.     Inter- 
ference by  the  Court  should  be  limited  to  protection  of  the 
debtor's  property ;  prevention  and  redress  of  wrong  and  injury 
to  it ;  determination  of  all  questions  affecting  the  property  of 
Ae  debtor  or  his  rights  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  any  pro- 
perty which,  if  realised,  would  be   available  for   distribution 
among  his  creditors,  whether  such  questions  arose   between 
the  creditors  inter  se  or  with  third  parties  claiming  adversely  to 
the  debtor  and  his  creditors.     I  would  preserve  to  the  Court 
the  full  benefit  of  the  72nd  sec,  as  expounded,  by  Lord  Justice 
Giffiud,  in  Anderson's  case,  L.R.  5  Ch.  Ap.  473.    His  Lordship's 
words  are  these :  '  The  terms  of  this  clause,  in  my  opinion,  give 
Ae  Court  complete  jurisdiction  to  decide  every  question  that 
it  may  be  considered  necessary  to  decide  %vith  a  view  to  the 
distribation  of  the  debtor's  estate.'     His  Lordship  afterwards, 
in  the  same  case,  added :  '  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  intention 
of  the   Legislature   that  the   Bankruptcy  Courts   should  be 
eomplete  and  sufficient  in  themselves,  and  that  they  should,  for 
die  purpose  of  making  a  complete  distribution  of  the  bankrupt's 
property,  exercise  at  least  all  the   powers  possessed  by  any 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.'     The  extent  of  jurisdiction 
•ttributed  by  that  judgment  to  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  has 
created  in  hi^h  quarters  a  feeling  of  alarm  lest  the  interests  of 
Baiters  should  suffer  through  its  exercise  by  tribunals  which  it 
ii  assumed  will  be  presided  over  by  unskilled  and  inexperi- 
enced persons ;  and  Lord  Selbome  has  uf)on  more  than  one 
occasion  stated  extrajudicially  his  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction 
did  not  extend  to  third  parties,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  questions  arising  between  ])arties  claim- 
mg  under  the  bankruptcy.     I  am  glad  to  sec,  however,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  the  75th  sec.  of  his  Bill,  proposes  to 
re-enact  the  72nd  sec.  in  its  integrity.    Speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  ^at  section,  as  expounded  by  Lord  Justice  Giifard, 
has  been  acted  upon  very  extensively,  and  I  believe  beneficially, 
to  suitors  and  satisfactorily  to  the  profession.  These  two  matters, 
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the  principle  of  leaving  the  administration  to  the  creditors,  with 
the  power  of  eummary  application  to  the  Conrt  for  protection 
of  property  and  decision  of  disputed  qnestions,  and  leaving  the 
Court  in  full  possession  of  complete  jurisdiction  to  determine 
all  questions  affecting  the  debtor's  property  in  which  the  cre- 
ditors are  interested — ^  being  considered  as  beyond  the  range  of 
what  calls  for  alteration  or  amendment,  I  will  consider  thay 
defects  to  be  remedied.  fl 

The  principal  defect  appears  to  be  in  the  machinery  which 
regulatCB  the  preliminary  proceedings  for  placing  the  estate  of 
the  debtor  umler  the  control  of  the  creditors.  Practical  ly,  as 
far  as  the  interests  of  creditors  are  concerned,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  bankruptcy  and  Hqnidation.  Bnt,  under  the 
present  system,  by  lif|uidation  the  debtor  has  an  undne  power 
of  influencing  the  resolutions  to  be  passed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  creditors.  The  time  and  place  of  holding  this  meeting  are 
fixed  by  the  debtor.  The  creditors  who  attend  are,  as  a  rule, 
ignorant  of  the  debtor's  affairs,  and  dependent  upon  the  state- 
ment he  then  produces  to  them  of  his  assets  and  debts.  The 
Eroxy  system  enables  the  debtor  unduly  to  suppress  enquiry 
y  independent  creditors,  and  to  calculate  almost  beforehand 
whether  he  can  carry  such  resolutions  as  he  desires.  These 
are  either  liquidation  by  arrangement,  the  appointment  of  a 
friendly  trustee,  accompanied  sometimes  by  the  appointment 
of  a  friendly  committee  of  inspection  ;  the  grant  of  an  imme- 
diate order  of  discharge ;  or,  as  the  better  alternative^  a  resolution 
for  a  composition  of  30  much  in  the  pound,  founded  upon  the 
debtors  statement  of  his  assets  and  the  value  he  has  put  upon 
them.  This  statement  may  be  incomplete,  or  the  value  may 
be  understated.  The  resolution  for  a  composition  requires 
confinnation  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  for  which,  however,  a 
bare  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  wh<>  attend 
is  sufficient;  and  creditors  who  are  outvoted  at  the  first  meet- 
ing seldom  attend  the  second,  and  the  confirmation  is  thus 
easily  obtained,  I  believe  a  very  general  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction exists  as  to  these  compositions.  They  appear  to  be 
increasing  in  number  and  decreasing  in  amount ;  and  as  the 
effect  of  the  resolution,  when  registered,  is  to  leave  the  debtor 
master  of  his  property,  and  the  compositions  arc  generally  pay- 
able by  instalments  at  threcj  six,  and  nine  months,  and  some- 
times longer  periods,  it  often  hajipens  that  the  debtor  wastes 
his  property  or  it  does  not  realise  what  he  expected  ;  or,  if  the 
creditors  have  been  drawn  into  the  acceptance  of  the  composi-j 
tion  by  the  guarantee  of  a  surety  for  the  last  instalment,  the' 
debtor  may  hand  over  to  the  surety  property  sufficient  to  pay 
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Unuelf  his  guarantee^  and  in  the  result  the  creditors  do  not 
Mi  paid  their  unguaranteed  instalments^  and  the  guaranteed 
QUtihnent  is  paid  out  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  the  assets 
out  of  which  die  unguaranteed  instalments  would  be  paid.  The 
Bin  of  the  L#ord  Chancellor  proposes  an  entirely  new  maehineiy 
far  the  initiation  of  proceedings  against  insolvent  debtors. 
Biking  some  distinction  between  traders  and  non- traders.  That 
nachinery  is  provided  for  in  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  from 
jeoi»  6  to  22;  both  inclusive.  The  limits  of  this  paper  would  not 
allow  of  the  discussion  of  those  clauses  in  detail.  Their  effect 
voiild  be  to  subvert  the  existing  system,  which  has  now  become 
pretty  well  understood  by  all  concerned  in  its  working ;  and, 
tMioeat  where  its  several  parts  have  been  abused  or  the  duties 
involved  in  it  have  been  neglected,  has  upon  the  whole  been 
{■oved  to  be  capable  of  working  satisfactorily. 

Proceedings  for    adjudication  in  bankruptcy  are  rarely 

idopted  by  creditors,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant  misconduct  by 

ioMHvents.     As  a  rule,  according  to  my  experience,  creditors 

JD  not  act  oppressively  or  harshly  towards  debtors ;  but  if  they 

ind  a  debtor  ready  and  willing  to  deal  fairly  with  them,  they 

we  willing  that  his  affairs  should  be  liquidated  by  arrangement, 

lod  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  debtor's  conduct  and  the  dis- 

dosore  he  makes  of  his  affairs  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  fair 

flompoution  under  proper  arrangement  for  securing  its  pay- 

■ent   I  confess,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  see  any 

necessity  for  altering  the  present  proceeding  for  obtaining  an 

iJ^odication  in  bankruptcy.     In  every  case  the  debtor  must 

be  served  with  the  petition  unless  he  has  absented  himself  and 

cnmot  be  found  at  his  place  of  business  or  residence  ;  and  the 

pnctical  result  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  in 

wUdi  there  is  some  personal  feeling  between  the  petitioning 

creditor  and  the    debtor,  he  either  appears   and   submits  to 

Ae  adjudication  or  leaves  the  Court  to  hear  the  evidence  and 

vake  the  order  in  his  absence.     During  my  five  years'  expe- 

lioice  in  Bankruptcy  I  have  had  only  one  contested  adjudica- 

tioii,  and  that  turned  upon  the  intention  of  the  debtor  in  leaving 

Ins  dwelling-house  and  otherwise  absenting  himself. 

In  the  cases  where  the  creditor  is  influenced  by  personal 
iedbg  the  debtor  generally  files  a  petition  for  liquidation  ;  and 
if  the  creditors  are  satisfied  that  the  debtor  is  prepared  to  act 
fiiriy,  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  are  stayed  until  the  first 
neeting  of  creditors,  and  if  they  pass  resolutions  for  liquidating 
ky  arrangement,  and  those  resolutions  are  registered,  the  bank- 
rnptcy  is  stopped.  I  confess  my  opinion,  founded  upon  the 
experience  of  my  own  Court,  is  that  this  procedure  is  now  so 
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thoroughly  underatood  and  works  150  satisfactorily,  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  substitute  for  it  the  new  proeedure  proposed 
hj  the  Bill  What  is  wanted  is  greater  protection  to  the  cre- 
ditors against  the  power  which  the  debtor  now  possesses  of  in  flu 
encJng  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting.  And  mth  this  view  ' 
would  suggest  the  foUoTr^-ing  plan  :  When  a  debtor  files  a  petiti 
for  liquidation  he  should  file  with  it,  or  within  a  short  peri< 
(say  three  days),  a  list  of  his  creditors,  and  a  statement  of  his 
assets  and  the  %"ahip  at  which  he  estimates  them,  to  be  verified 
by  affidavit ;  aiid^  if"  he  intends  to  offer  a  composition,  be  ehould 
state  his  offer  and  the  terms  of  it.  Upon  the  petition  being 
filedj  whether  accompanied  by  a  list  of  creditors  and  statement 
of  assets  or  not^  the  Court  should  appoint  its  own  officer  ns 
receiver,  with  authority  to  take  ]jossession  of  the  debtor's 
property,  books,  and  papers,  and  also,  if  the  Court  so  directs 
to  manage  the  debtor's  business.  And  notice  of  the  petitioi 
given  to  any  creditor  should  operate  as  an  iujnuction  for  stai 
of  proceedings  until  the  raeetiug  of  creditors  he  held  or  th< 
debtor  he  declared  bankrupt.  If  the  debtor  does  not  file  a 
list  of  creditors  and  statement  of  assets,  or  resists  possession 
I  -being  taken  by  tlie  receiver,  or  interferes  with  that  possession, 
the  Court  should,  on  the  application  of  any  creditor,  be 
empowered  to  adjudicate  the  debtor  bankrupt,  and  the  case 

i3rocced   as  upon    an  adjudication.     If   the    debtor   files   the 
ist  of  creditors  and  statement  of  assets,  the  Registrar  should 
Bend  to  each  creditor,  according  to  the   address  given  by  the 
debtor,  notice  of  the  petition  being  filed,  and  that  a  meeting 
would  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Registrar  for  the  creditors  to  meet    and  determine  how  the 
debtor's  affairs  shall  be  liquidated,  that  meeting  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  Registrar  or  by  sonic  person  specially  appointed^ 
by  him  for  that  jjurpose.     The  Registrar  should  furnish  copieiH 
of  the  list  of  creditors  and  statement  of  assets  to  any  creditor, 
mxin  the  written  application  of  himself  or  his  solicitor,  at  ^^ 
prescribed  charge  of  so  much  per  folio,  to  be  prepaid,     AndH 
if  the  debtor  has  filed  a  propisal  for  composition  a  copy  of  that 
should  also  be  furnished,  upon  the  application  of  any  creditor, 
I  in  like  manner*     At  the  meeting  the  creditors  should  prov« 
their  debts  before  voting  or  taking  part  in  the  proceeding 
j  Any  creditor  may  attend  and  vote  by  proxy,  the  appointment 
[of  such  proxy  being  appended  to  and  contempoi^neous  with  or^ 
tfiiubseqiient  to  the  date  of  the  proof.     The  Registrar  or  other 

?'  erson  |)residing  to  determine  all  objections  to  jjroofs  or  proxies, 
'he  debtor  shall  be  present  at  the  meeting,  unless  prevented 
by  some  sufficient  cause ;  and,  if  absent  from  a  sufficient  cau6e» 
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Ik  shall  be  represented  by  an  agent  properly  acquainted  with 
bis  affairSj  so  as  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  as  to 
lis  afikirs  which  the  president,  on  the  request  of  tlie  creditors, 
nay  require.     Neither  the  debtor  nor  his  agent  shall  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings,  but  the  creditors  shall  resolve  upon 
the  mode  in  which  the  affairs  shall  be  administered.     If  the 
debtor  has  proposed  a  composition,  that  matter  shall  be  first 
dealt  with,  either  by  acceptance  or  rejection — a  resolution  for 
aooeptance  being  passed  by  a  majority  in  number  and  three- 
fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors  present,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
And  such  resolution  shall  be  forthwith  registered  and  be  binding 
upon   all    creditors   to   the  extent  of  their    provable   debts, 
vnleBS  the  Court,  u|)on  the  application  of  any  dissentient  credi- 
tor, whether  present  at  the  meeting  or  not,  to  be  made  within 
seven  days  after  the  registration  of  the  resolution,  shall  declare 
the  composition  on  any  ground  to  be  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tne  Court  to  be  unjust  or  inequitable  ;  and  in  that  event 
the  debtor  shall  be  adjudicated  bankrupt.     If,  at  the  meeting, 
the  debtor's  proposal  for  a  composition  shall  not  be  accepted, 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected,  and  the  creditors  shall  then 
proceed  according  to  the  present  system,  except  that  the  trustee 
to  be  appointed  shall  not  be  the  agent  of  the  debtor  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  his  affairs ;  and  the  estate  shall  vest  in 
die  trustee  and  be  administered  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors,  cither  with  or  without  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
inspection,  as  is  now  done.     Such  a  scheme  as  I  here  suggest 
would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  the  in- 
justice which  creditors  now  complain  of  as  done  to  them  under 
Ac  present  system  of  liquidation  and  composition.     The  list  of 
creditors,  the  statement  of  assets,  and  proposal  for  composition 
being  made  accessible  to  them  before  the  meeting,  and  the 
meeting  being  presided  over  by  an  officer  of  the  Court,  sufiS- 
dent  protection  would  be  afforded  to  them  against  surprise 
and  any  undue  influence  of  the  debtor. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  what  remedy  can  be 
ifforded  for  checking  the  frightful  expenditure  in  costs  under 
the  present  system.  In  my  oi)inion  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill 
goes  a  long  way  towards  providing  an  adecjiiale  remedy.  The 
23rd  section  fixes  a  scale  of  remuneration  for  trustees,  with 
power  in  tlie  Court  to  increase  it,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  justify  an  increase ;  and  the  Court  has  power  to 
deprive  the  trustee  of  all  remuneration  if  it  he  shown  that  he 
liss  obtained  employment  by  improper  solicitation  of  the  votes 
of  creditors  or  their  proxies.  In  addition  to  tliis  control  over 
the  remuneration  to  trustees,  which  will  api)ly  also  to  receivers 
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and  managers,  I  would  suggest  that  the  remnoeration  to  be  I 
paid  to  every  professional  or  other  agent  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate  J  whether  sohcitor,  accountant, 
auctioneer,  or  broker,  should  be  taxed  and  settled  by  the 
[  Registrar  or  other  prescribed  officer,  and  that  no  payment  to^ 
any  such  person  should  be  allowed  to  any  trustee  in  l^is^| 
accounts  which  had  not  been  so  taxed  and  settled.  And,  a*5  a 
check  upon  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  taxing 
officers,  I  would  give  power  to  the  Comptroller,  when  he  finds 
sums  allowed  for  costs  and  charges  which  he  deems  to  be  exces- 
sive, to  require  the  particular  taxing  officer  to  send  him  the  bill 
of  charges  as  taxed;  and  if  the  Comptroller  finds  that  the  tax- 
ation has  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  authorised  scale,  or 
in  any  respect  in  his  judgment  improper,  he  should  call  upon 
the  taxing  officer  for  an  explanation ;  and  if  such  exjilanation 
were  not  satisfactory,  he  should  Fubmit  the  papers  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the  case  as 
he  thought  proper,  either  by  a  reprimand  or  directing  a  re- 
taxation  by  another  officer,  with  a  view  to  refunding  the  money 
by  the  party  who  has  been  overpaid,  if  that  be  jjracticable  and 
just,  or,  if  justice  requires  it,  by  the  removal  of  the  taxing 
officer  in  default.  An  efficient  cheek  through  the  Court  upon 
the  costs  incurred  in  the  administration  of  insolvent  estates 
would,  I  believe,  so  far  reduce  tlie  cost  of  administration  as  to 
remove  the  just  grounds  of  complaint  which  now  exist  as  to  the 
costliness  of  the  present  system ;  and  thus,  by  the  alterations 
which  I  venture  to  suggest,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  administration  of  insolvent  estates  may  be 
made  satisfactory  to  the  trading  community. 


On  the  Same. 


By  Leonard  Atkinson  Ryalls,  SoUcT 
Sheffield. 


,1 

^tor,     ' 


THEKE  is  no  legal  procedure  that  has  undergone  so  many 
varied  changes  during  the  last  forty  years  as  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  of  England,  and  it  may  be  well  to  mention  what 
the  character  of  the  changes  has  been. 

Those  who  arc  old  practitioners  will  remember  that  the  old 
procedure  was  before  Commis?ionei*s,  before  whom  all  meetings 
of  creditors  were  held  and  all  proceedings  taken,  including  the 
admission  of  proofs,  the  examination  uf  the  bankrupt,  creditors^ 
and  witnesses,  the  ii^suing  of  warrants,  the  declaration  of  divK^J 
dends,  and  the  division  of  the  estate.     Assignees  of  the  debtor**^ 


estate,  always  creditors, generally  in  number  two, were  appointed 
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the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  vested  in  them,  and  they  collected 
fte  estate  for  division  amongst  the  creditors  in  pursuance  of 
tlie  order  of  the  Commissioners  which  was  made  on  the  report 
of  die  assignees  of  the  bankrupt 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  control  of  the  realisation  of  the 
iMnkroprs  estate  was,  as  much  as  possible,  left  in  the  hands  of 
oeditors ;  and  I  am  informed  that  under  that  practice  the  divi- 
faids  ranged  at  from  5s.  to  ^5s.m  the  pound,  a  dividend  of  5s. 
\mmf  unusual,  and  being  regarded  as  exceptionally  low. 

In  1841  this  system  was  abolished,  and  a  system  of  local 
Bankruptcy  Courts  was  established  throughout  the  country ; 
diese  Courts  were  furnished  with  large  and  complete  staffs  of 
officials  to  perform  those  duties  which  had  formerly  been  dis- 
diarged  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  assignees. 

Thus,  there  was  an  official  assignee  appointed  to  collect  the 
estate.  A  messenger  to  take  possession  of  all  movable  pro- 
perty. There  was  also  a  Commissioner  as  Judge  of  the  Court, 
and  each  Conunissioner  had  a  Registrar  attached  to  him.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  administration  of  a  bankrupt's  estate 
was  transferred  from  the  control  of  creditors  to  the  direction  of 
a  Court.  The  creditors'  assignee  was  still  appointed  (though 
■■ociated  with  the  official  assignee),  but  his  responsibilitv  and 
eontrol  in  the  realisation  of  the  estate  were  much  diminished. 
Iliis  system  lasted  with  some  modifications  till  1869,  and,  to 
diose  who  look  back  on  it,  it  can  only  be  a  wonder  that  it  lasted 
10  long.  Officials  were  often  incompetent  and  corrupt^  delay 
vas  a  rule,  creditors  had  little  or  no  control,  and  dividends 
diminished  in  amount  The  cry  of  the  commercial  public  at 
hrt  procured  another  change  in  the  law,  and  in  1869  greater 
control  was  given  to  the  creditors,  the  District  Bankruptcy 
Courts  were  abolished,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to 
the  County  Courts. 

This  new  system  is,  so  far  as  the  dividends  in  bankruptcy 
nd  liquidation  are  concerned,  no  great  boon  to  the  creditors. 
Of  540  bankruptcies  in  last  year's  return,  in  one  half  the  cost  of 
radisation  has  been  nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  assets  realised, 
and  in  the  other  half  nearly  the  whole  estate  has  been  spent 
in  collecting  it. 

The  commercial  public  are  again  clamouring  for  greater 
nmtrol,  and  many  are  incensed  against  that  new  official  ^  the 
trustee,'  in  whose  hands  creditors  find  themselves  helpless. 

The  remedy  I  would  suggest  for  the  present  unsatisfactory 
itate  of  the  law  and  practice  with  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  a  bankrupt's  estate  is,  a  return  to  the  principle  of  that  law 
andpraetice  which  prevailed  before  1841,  \dz.,  lea\dng  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors  as  much  as 
■possible,  and  particularly  by  preserving  the  controlling  power 
[»f  a  creditors'  assignee.  The  trustee  at  present  has,  after  his 
appointment  too  much  power  in  the  administration  of  the 
detate,  and  no  creditor  of  position  and  character  cares  to  con- 
tend  with  hini.  The  work  at  present  done  by  the  trustee,  it  iiH 
'true,  must  be  done  by  some  one*  It  is  not,  liowever,  necessary  ^ 
fctliat  an  account:mt  should  be  apjxDinted  in  every  case,  and  in 
small  cases  an  accountant  is  nearly  always  uoneceesary. 

The  person  performing  the  duties  of  a  trustee  should  act 
entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  creditors'  assignee.  If  a 
creditoi-s'  assignee  has  this  power  over  the  person  discharging 
the  trustee's  functions,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
creditor  fit  and  willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  an 
estate  which  partly  belongs  to  him. 

r       Before  proceeding  further  with  my  suggestions  as  to  the  office 

Lof  trustee,  1  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  one  month  wnthin 

Ftlie  time  limited  for  calling  the  meeting  of  creditors  for  proof 

of  debts  and  choice  of  trustee,    no  longer  interval  than  ten 

days  should  elapse  between  the  filing  the  petition  and  the  meet^ 

Fing  of  rhe  creditors.     There  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  this, 

as  all  the  creditors  in  liquidation  have  notice  by  the  circular,  and 

have  not   to  depend  only  on  the  pul)lic  notice  through  the 

Gazette  \    and   by   this  course  the   debtor's  property   is  more 

speedily  vested  in  tlic  trustee  wdio  has  the  distribution  of  it, 

f        Secondly  J  ^I  'vvould  suggest  that  notice  to  any  execution 

'  creditor  or  other  claimant  to  the  bankrupt's  property  from  the 

solicitor  to  the  petition  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  should  be 

sufficient  without  the  expense  of  obtaining  injunctions,  which 

has  amounted  to  serious  sums  in  many  estates. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  of  the  present  law^  that  it  is  not 
imperative  that  a  creditor  in  person  and  not  by  proxy  should 
be  a  trustee.  The  evil  of  the  present  system  is  that  the  estate 
is  administered  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  creditor,  and  who  has 
no  further  interest  in  the  matter  than  obtaining  the  greatest 
allowance  he  can. 

Let  me  here  read  an  extract  from  tlie  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
1869,  The  committee  in  theii^  rejiort  thus  refer  to  tlie  trus^ 
tee:— 

'  It  happens  J  not  occasionally,  but  so  frequently  as  almost 
to  form  the  rule,  that  a  stranger,  so  far  as  appears  on  the  face 
of  the  proceedings,  is  enabled,  by  the  proxies  he  has  obtained, 
to  vote  himself  trustee,  to  fix  his  own  remuneration,  to  nomi- 
nate the  committee  of  inspection,  to  order  the  payment  of  his 
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costs,  and  finally  to  vote  in  Uquidatiou  cases  the  debtor's 
dischaige.  We  report,  both  upon  our  own  experience  and 
opon  the  information  we  have  collected,  that  nearly  all  the 
eiib  which  have  led  to  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1869  can  be  traced  to  the  direct  or  indirect 
efect  of  the  proxy  system ;  and  that  in  our  opinion  no  effectual 
cbeck  can  be  given  to  those  evils  so  long  as  remunerative 
onployment  is  the  prize  for  which  proxies  can  be  used.' 

Under  the  old  law  by  which  the  office  of  assignee  was 
limited  to  creditors  only,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  inducing 
creditors  to  become  assignee,  and  the  system  worked  beneficially 
fer  creditors,  inasmuch  as  reasonable  dividends  were  generally 
realised;  two  or  more  creditors  becoming  assignees  would 
oipersede  the  necessity  of  a  committee  of  inspection,  and  would 
really  impose  less  trouble  on  the  creditors. 

The  Legislature  ought  not  to  tempt  creditors  for  their  own 
cue  to  shirk  the  responsibility  and  trouble  of  administering 
insolvents'  estates ;  because  indifference  on  their  part  is  sure 
to  lead  to  activity  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek  to 
administer  estates  as  a  trade  or  business :  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  estates  if  no  creditor  who  resides  -within  a  radius 
of  six  miles  of  the  debtor  should  be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy. 
A  creditor  ought  to  attend  to  give  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  his  debt  to  the  other  creditors  at  the  meeting. 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  limit  the  appointment  of  an 
asfugnee  to  a  creditor  because  the  creditors  have  it  in  their 
own  hands  now  to  appoint  a  creditor  if  they  choose ;  but  a 
creditor  is  seldom  appointed,  inasmuch  as  the  professional 
trustees  make  great  efforts  to  obtain  proxies  from  the  creditors, 
in  order  to  procure  their  own  appointment  as  trustees:  a 
proceeding  which  would  be  obviated  by  confining  the  appoint- 
nent  to  creditors  themselves,  would  take  away  the  danger  of 
proxies,  and  would  create  a  healthy  feeling  of  responsibility  in 
eommercial  circles). 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  creditor  to  protect  the  estate  from 
needless  expense,  and  no  benefit  can  in  many  cases  arise  from 
the  appointment  of  professional  trustees. 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
accounts  of  the  debtor's  estate  made  out.  In  the  case  of  small 
estates  this  cannot  be  at  all  necessary,  as  the  items  of  the 
estate  are  very  limited  iu  extent  and  value;  and  in  large 
estates  there  is  less  necessity  for  a  professional  trustee, 
because  generally  there  are  a  number  of  clerks  employed  by 
the  debtor,  who  would  be  quite  competent  to  prepare  the 
particulars  of  the  debts,  credits,  and  estate  of  the  debtor  at 
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comparatively  little   expense,  and  the  debtor  is  bound    to 
give  all  necessary  assistance  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  the  interests  of  creditors  that  elaborate 
and  scientifically  constructed  accounts  should  be  prepared  o^ 
the  debtor's  estate  and  effects,  and  there  is  no  general  opinioi^ 
that  estates  are  profited  or  increased  by  such  accounts. 

But  if  it  should  be  necessary,  either  in  small  estates  orlaigft 
ones,  that  a  particular  account  of  the  debts,  estate,  and  eflTeete 
should  be  prepared,  the  creditors'  assignee  can  employ  an 
accountant  or  any  person  competent  to  prepare  such  partacolir 
account.  The  assignee  would  probably  be  provident  in  hii 
allowance  for  the  work,  and  the  expense  incurred  should  be 
liable  to  taxation  by  the  Court. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  protection  should  be 
given  to  creditors  against  professional  trustees ;  for  it  appears 
by  a  return  made  by  the  Comptroller  in  Bankruptcy  ftr 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1875,  that  in  98  cases  the 
trustees  cannot  be  found,  and  the  number  of  reports  made  hj 
the  Comptroller  to  the  Courts  on  the  conduct  of  trustees 
during  the  year  1875  was  446. 

And  I  further  find  from  such  report  of  the  Comptroller  that 
the  expenses  in  winding  up  estates  where  professional  trustees 
are  engaged  are  much  more  than  in  those  where  creditors' 
trustees  are  appointed,  as  the  report  states : — 

^  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that  the  introduction 
of  the  present  svstem  of  administration  by  paid  trustees  would 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  expense,  on  the  ground  that  the  account- 
ants or  other  persons  experienced  in  bankruptcy  administration 
would  undertake  the  realisation  and  distribution  of  the  property 
of  debtors  for  a  fair  commission  to  be  agreed  on  beforehand ;  ana 
that  being  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  and 
practice  of  bankruptcy,  they  would  not  need  the  general  and 
costly  assistance  of  solicitors,  formerly  needed  by  unpaid  and 
inexperienced  creditors'  assignees.  The  great  majority  of 
bankruptcies  under  the  present  Act  have  been  wound  up  by 
professional  trustees,  mostly  described  as  accountants,  but  a 
number  sufficient  for  comparison  have  been  wound  up  by 
creditor  trustees,  who,  though  generally  accepting  remunera- 
tion, appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  dependent  on  their 
solicitors  as  if  they  had  been  unpaid  assignees. 

*  Ninety -four  bankruptcies,  with  assets  between  500/.  and 
5,000/.  (averaging  1,112/.),  which  have  been  wound  up  by  cre- 
ditor trustees,  have  cost  on  an  average  244/.  per  estate,  which 
seems  a  very  large  average  for  the  class  of  bankruptcies,  and 
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consideriDg  that  heavy  "  Court  fees"  are  no  longer  levied  for 

the  expenses  of  the  judicial  establishment. 

*Thifi  amount,  however,  includes  about  100/.  charges  and 

expenses^  for  which  the  trustee  is  not  responsible,  the  expenses 

referable  to  the  creditor  trustee  being  43/.  for  his  remunera- 
tioD,  and  about  101/.  for  his  solicitor's  charges  and  incidental 
expenses. 

'  In  204  bankruptcies  of  the  same  classes  (averaging  1,258/.) 
wfaicfa  have  been  wound  up  by  professional  trustees,  the  ex- 
penses averaged  no  less  than  321/.,  or  (deducting  100/.  as  above) 
the  expenses  referable  to  the  professional  trustee  were  55  per 
cent  greater  than  those  of  the  creditor  trustee,  being  106/.  for 
the  trustee's  remuneration,  and  115/.  for  his  solicitor's  charges 
and  incidental  expenses. 

•  It  appears,  therefore,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  have  been 
two  or  three,  but  only  two  or  three  striking  exceptions,  that 
neither  the  experience  of  the  professional  trustees,  nor  the  large 
sum  paid  them  for  realising  the  estate,  has  prevented  their 
incurring  at  least  as  heavy  solicitor's  charges  as  when  the  soli- 
citor's bul  included  nearly  the  whole  charges  of  realisation. 

*  When  the  solicitor  collected  the  whole  estate  for  an  unpaid 
amgnee,  it  was  reasonable  that  the  law  costs  should  increase  in 
some  proportion  to  the  amount  collected ;  but  when  the  trustee 
28  fiiliy  paid  for  collecting  the  assets,  the  law  costs  should 
represent  necessary  legal  proceedings  which  have  no  relation 
iraatever  to  the  amount  of  the  debtor's  property.' 

We  also  learn  from  the  report  the  following: — That  in 
luge  estates  the  expenses  have  ranged  from  three  to  four  per 
eent  of  the  assets,  and  if  the  assets  were  50,000/.,  and  taking 
medium  of  3-^-  per  cent.,  the  expense  would  be  1,750/.  In 
snail  estates  the  expenses  have  ranged  from  80  to  100  per 
oent.9  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the  necessity,  as  I  think, 
uid  according  to  the  account  it  appears  that  almost  a  moiety  of 
the  expense  is  taken  by  the  trustees. 

That  in  204  bankruptcies  wound  up  by  professional  trustees, 
the  costs  were  55  per  cent,  greater  than  those  wound  up  by  the 
creditors'  trustee. 

It  is  suggested  by  such  report  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  money  arising  from  the  estates  of  debtors  may  be  employed 
for  their  own  benefit  by  the  trustees  who  calculate  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  business  enabling  them  to  pay  dividends  on  older 
estates  from  assets  to  be  realised  on  newer  estates. 

It  is  further  suggested  by  such  report  that  the  total  balance 
m  the  hands  of  trustees  in  bankruptcy  and  under  liquidation 
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by  arrangement  amounts  to  between  three  and  four  millions  of 
money. 

It  also  appears  by  a  schedule  to  that  return,  that  there  wai 
a  balance  in  hand  of  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  proper  on 
December  31,  1875,  amounting  to  491,206/. 

It  is  the  case  where  there  is  a  strong  contention  for  tbe 
appointment  of  professional  trustee  that  two  accountants  who 
have  the  most  proxies  procure  themselves  to  be  appointed,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  charges  have  been  propoiw 
tionately  increased,  indeed,  a  case  came  across  my  own  notioe 
in  which  two  professional  trustees  were  appointed,  and  their 
joint  charges  were  from  70/.  to  80/.,  which,  after  paying  tlie  \ 
costs  of  injunctions,  exhausted  the  whole  of  tJie  estate,  and  ^ 
these  charges  were  allowed  by  the  committee  of  inspection.  '^ 

Committees  of  inspection  as  a  general  rule  allow  trustees  all     \ 
the  costs  they  charge,  and  are  useless  as  a  check  upon  them.  • 

Now  let  it  be  observed  what  takes  place  immediately  a 
petition  is  filed,  so  far  as  a  trustee  is  concerned. 

Accountants  send  to  tlie  Court  for  a  list  of  the  creditors, 
and  then  creditors  are  besieged  with  circulars  from  the  ao-> 
countants  to  the  effect  that  they  will  attend  the  meeting  for 
the  creditor  without  any  charge  to  him.  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  the  accountant  desires  to  be  appointed  trustee, 
and  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  estate  for  himself,  and  this  is 
affected  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  of  the  creditois* 

I    was  a  short  time  ago  retained  by  clients  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  creditors  in  which  the  debtor's  balance  sheet  showed 
12.S-.  in  the  ])ound.     The  meeting  was  attended  by  a  trustee 
from  London,  another  from  Birmingham,  and  another  from 
Manchester,  all  with  proxies  on  behalf  of  creditors.     An  offer 
was  made  by  the  debtor  to  pay  a  composition  of  6^.  8rf.  in  the 
pound,   which   was   rejected,    and   two   of   the   three  would- 
be  trustees  said   nothing  should  be  accepted  under  13«.  4<i, 
though  the  estate  only  showed  125.  in  the  ix)und,  subsequently 
proved   accurate   by    tiie   valuation  of  an  indifferent  person. 
I  suggested,  after  enquiry,  a  medium  of  10^.,  which  was  ulti^ 
mately  offered,  accepted,  and  paid.     These  accountants  did  alL 
thoy  could  to  prevent  the  offer  of  the  composition  of  10«.  vsm^ 
the  pound  being  accepted,  and  one  of  them  actually  suggeste<S^ 

that  he  ought  to  have  his  expenses  paid  for  coming  all  the  dis 

tauce  he  had  come.     Very  fortunately  the  creditors  personall^^ 
present   were  able  to  carry  the  resolutions  for   composition  • 
Now  how  would  the  creditors  have  been  benefited  by  liqui — 
dation   in   such   a   case?     Certain   charges   must   have  been 
provided  for  out  of  the  estate,  viz. : — the  solicitor's  charge,  the 
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Coart  fees  and  chaises,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  trustees' 
durges ;  and  when  I  say  tliat  the  estate  was  in  the  North  of 
England^  one  may  easily  guess  what  those  charges  would  have 
been,  considering  the  distance  the  accountants  must  travel. 
He  dividend  would  most  probably  have  been  under  5«.  in  the 
poand,  and  its  payment  would  have  been  long  delayed. 

In  another  estate  in  which  I  was  concerned  the  assets 
fluonnted  to  500/.  The  solicitors'  bill  up  to  the  meeting  of 
oreditors  was  30/.  as  taxed,  and  the  subsequent  bill  of  the  soli- 
cHxirB  was  25/.  There  was  ^6L  above  paying  a  dividend  of 
2i.  6rf.  in  the  pound  to  the  creditors,  and  this  sum  was  voted 
by  the  committee  of  inspection  to  the  professional  trustee  for 
Ub  chaises ;  this  sum  is  more  than  a  dividend  of  2s,  in  the 
poand  on  the  debts. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  all  additional 

to  those  which  occurred  under  the  previous  law. 
In  another  case  in  which  I  was  concerned,  and  a  creditor 
was  appointed  assignee,  the  estate  realised  about  400/.,  the 
creditors'  trustee  raised  the  amount  and  paid  the  dividends, 
and  only  charged  the  sum  of  10/.  for  all  his  trouble. 

From  the  above  cases  any  one  may  draw  the  inference  that 
there  are  many  such  cases,  and  I  therefore  maintain  that  a 
veiy  great  evil  of  the  present  system  is  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessional trustees ;  and,  after  having  ridded  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  of  an  official  assignee,  it  is  manifest  that  we  are 
only  recurring  to  the  evil  in  appointing  professional  trustees. 

It  is  not  and  cannot  be  wise  in  the  Legislature  to  permit  a 
system  of  speculation  on  the  part  of  accountants  to  obtain  the 
qypouitment  of  trustees,  as  it  leads  not  only  to  considerable 
expense  to  estates,  but  also  encourages  a  very  unhealthy  state 
of  things. 

Creditors  alone  are  interested  in  insolvents'  estates,  and  it 
dxrald  be  the  policy  of  the  law  to  encourage  them  to  wind  up 
the  estates  themselves,  because  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  they 
will  do  it  with  as  little  expense  as  possible. 


A  Paper  on  the  question  was  also  read  by  T.  Y.  Straciian, 
P.S.S.,  F.I.A.  Mr.  Strachan  said :  That  arising  out  of  the 
outcry  against  the  Bankruptcy  Act  raised  by  those  who  object 
to  any  Bankruptcy  Act,  joined  to  anxious  reformers,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  reported  in  favour 
of  extensive  alterations,  and  however  informal  their  pro- 
ceedings, taking   opinions  in   secret,  their  recommendations. 
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and  the  supplemental  report  of  the  Comptroller  in  Bank- 
ruptcy^  one  of  the  committee,  is  published.  The  present  Act 
is  expensive,  but  statistics  of  it  cannot  be  compared  with 
those  of  previous  Acts«  as  it  takes  in  all  cases  of  insolyencj, 
trust  deeds,  &c.,  as  well  as  bankruptcy.  The  legislatkm 
suggested  by  the  committee  is  of  the  ^maternal'  sort  To 
do  away  with  creditors  voting  by  proxy  would  be  to  leava 
the  estates  in  the   hands  of  small   creditors  who  attend  in 

?erson,  and  frequently  in  the  hands  of  family  creditors.  Mr. 
^arkyn's  theory  that  an  official  and  a  few  trained  clerks  would 
do  the  work  better  than  trustees,  is  an  attempt  to  return  to 
officialism,  which  creditors  have  never  yet  found  to  their 
interest.  Officials  force  the  estates  into  the  market,  realising 
them  sometimes  at  smaller  cost,  but  always  at  enormous  loss 
in  the  diffisrence  of  the  price,  and  so  creditors  prefer  to  oon- 
trol  the  estates  themselves,  and  always  will  do  so.  The  offi- 
cialism as  represented  by  the  Comptroller  is  a  mere  function  for 
increasing  costs,  his  chief  duty  being  to  see  that  every  cost  is 
incurred  which  ought  to  be,  or  which  he  infers  ought  to  be, 
incurred  under  the  Act  His  figures  are  not  statistics.  They 
are  extracted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  particular  cases,  and 
do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  cases  upon  which  returns  were 
before  him.  In  his  own  example  of  small  estates,  where  nothmg 
was  left  for  creditors,  he  puts  the  law  costs  at  63*85  per  centi 
while  the  trustees,  receivers,  and  managers  get  16*83  per  cent 
of  the  assets.  The  lawyers  get  49/.  per  case,  and  the  trustees,  &c. 
13/.  But  it  is  the  trustees  against  whom  his  report  is  lai^ly 
directed.  Recent  statistics  show  that  law  costs  are  13'73  per 
cent,  over  all  the  bankruptcies  closed,  while  the  trustees'  costs 
are  6*59  per  cent,  so  that  there  is  certainly  more  room  to  save 
charges  in  law  costs  than  in  trustees'  charges.  The  excessive 
costs  result  more  from  the  Rules  and  Orders  than  from  the  Act 
itself,  by  overlaying  all  the  proceedings  with  an  immense  number 
of  useless  forms,  which  could  easily  be  reduced  very  extensively. 
When  a  debtor  calls  his  creditors  together  they  may  resolve 
upon  liquidation  or  composition.  If  they  could  also  resolve  upon 
bankruptcy,  without  fresh  proceedings  having  to  be  taken  by 
the  creditors,  an  immense  saving  would  accrue.  The  system 
of  restraining  orders,  first  interim,  and  then  absolute  against 
every  creditor  who  has  taken  proceedings  against  a  debtor  who 
files  a  petition,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  large  costs,  which  would 
be  avoided  by  causing  every  action  to  cease  on  the  petition 
being  presented,  and,  when  resolutions  are  come  to  and  regis- 
tered for  dividing  the  estate  or  accepting  composition,  allowing 
no  one  creditor  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  others  because 
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he  has  conunenced  proceedings.     To  require  all  applications  to 
the  Court  to  be  by  way  of  motion  and  aflBdavit  h  both  a  costly 
afld  inefficient  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  controverted 
points,   which   in   many  cases   might  be  very  advantageously 
superseded  by  a  simple  summons  and   a  hearing  i^ivd  voce. 
While  a  banloruptcy  system  should  be  'Relf-supporring  the  ad 
valorem  duties   as  at  present  charged  are  not  objectionable, 
but  there  is  surely  no  necessity  to  incur  still  further  costs  for 
the  taxing  of  charges  which  are  either  fixed  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Court,  or  have  been  voted  by  the  creditors.     And  upon  the 
subject  of  stamps  it  is  suggested  that  the  mode  of  paying  Regis- 
traiB  of  County  Courts  by  a  proportion  of  the  stamps  of  the 
proceedings  in  his  court,  is  an  obnoxious  system  of  farming- out 
a  tax;  and  if  stamped  papers  are  multiplied  where  one  affidavit 
or  one  application  would  be  sufficient,  neither  the  solicitor  who 
]&  paid  for  drawing  the  documents  nor  the  Registrar,  who  is  a 
sharer  in   the  stamps,  has  any  interest  in  keeping  down  the 
costs*     This  would  be  easily  remedied  by  the  Registrar  being 
a  salaried  officiaL     The  Rule  requiring  a  trustee  to  apply  to 
the  Court  for  leave  to  disclaim  onerous  contracts  in  the  case  of 
leaseholds,  and  which  the  proposed  Bill  would  apply  to  all  dis- 
claimers, is  an  unnecessary  cost,  with  no  advantage  to  any 
party.     It  is  advisable  to  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  time 
between  the  presenting  of  a  petition  and  the  vesting  of  the 
estate  in  a  trustee  who  can  deal  w^th  it.     The  Bill,  by  creating 
receivers,  officers  of  the   Court,  committees  of  investigation, 
committees  of  inspection,  with  either  receivers   or  trustees, 
catiaeB  a  chaotic  confusion,  and  appears  to  defer  the  time  when 
,  the  trustee  can  act  with  authority;  and  no  more  vicious  prin- 
I  dple  could  be  introduced  than  to  make  the  trustee  removable 
fiom  time  to  time  by  the  committee  of  inspection  without 
cause,  and  new  trustees  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 
It  IB  proposed  to  fix  the  trustees  and  accountants*  remunera- 
tion in  the  Act,  all  other  remuneration  being  fixed  by  Rules 
and    Orders*      The   vice   of  the    proposed   scale  is,   that  it 
attempts  to  pay  by  a  percentage  duties  which  cannot  be  so 
measured.     It  ties  up  the  creditors  and  the  committee  to  such 
as  extent  that  they  would  be  unable  to  have  an  estate  pro- 
perly investigated  by  the  small   remuneration  which  would  be 
allowed  for  it,  and  the  inducement  would  be  for  a  fraudulent 
debtor  to  take  care  to  have  reduced  his  estate  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  make  sure  that  he  would  not  be  prosecuted,  no 
matter  what  fraud  he  might  have  committed.     The  proposal  in 
the  new  Act  to  make  a  debtor's  discharge  rest  with  the  Court, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  a  proportion  of  the  creditors, 
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which  proportion  keeps  reducing  from  half-year  to  half-year, 
until  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years  the  Court  has  sole 
control,  would  be  practically  to  declare  that  after  two  and  •• 
half  years  every  man  might  have  his  discharge,  no  matter- 
what  his  conduct.      The  Courts  under  the  1869  Act  havi^ 
ceased  to  exercise  discretion  in  giving  a  bankrupt  his  discham. 
Most  of  the  objections  to  the  present  Act  are  amendable  by 
Rules  and  Orders  without  any  fresh  enactment.     The  ootto 
might  be  largely  reduced,  and  the  Act  rendered  much  morft: 
efficient. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Bernard  Hall  (Liverpool). — The  Bankruptcy  Laws  are  becomings 
so  intricate  and  involved  and  so  voluminous  that  I  do  not  think  there  it 
a  merchant  in  the  Liverpool  Exchange  who  could  attempt  to  understnd' 
them  all;  and  so  difficult  are  they  to  be  imderstood,  that  I  recollect  a' 
short  time  ago  one  of  llie  Masters  in  Chancery  said — citing  a  numbv: 
of  clauses,  I  do  not  know  how  many  hundreds — they  are  just  so  mai^ 
contradictions.  But  let  us  go  to  tne  foundation  of  trade,  and  let  mi 
see  how  far  Bankruptcy  Law  is  required  at  all.  Other  countries  haje^ 
no  Bankruptcy  Law,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  commereul 
morality  in  those  countries  is  greater  than  it  is  here.  And  whyf 
Because,  when  a  man  there  enters  into  a  contract  no  law  steps  in  a  weak 
afler  that  to  annul  that  contract ;  but  here  a  man  enters  into  a  contract^ 
and  the  next  day  or  a  week  afler  the  law  steps  in  and  annuls  that  con- 
tract between  the  parties  to  it.  The  Bankruptcy  Law  releases  a  man 
from  his  obligation.  Now  it  is  that  fiicility  to  a  dishonest  trader  which 
encourages  tliat  immorality  that  our  friend  from  Bradford  says  is  debas- 
ing the  commercial  community.  I  will  just  state  one  instance.  Thero 
are  no  ladies  liere,  and  therefore  I  may  cite  it.  Some  time  ago  a  youDff 
gentleman  wished  to  get  married.  The  yoimg  lady^s  father  insisteS 
that  he  shoiild  make  a  settlement.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  money 
with  which  to  make  a  settlement.  What  does  ho  do  ?  He  went  on 
^Change  and  entered  into  a  very  considerable  contract  on  credit.  He 
sold  the  goods  he  thus  bought ;  he  took  the  money,  he  made  the  mar- 
riage settlement,  he  married  the  lady,  and  turned  round  and  laughed 
at  his  creditors.  Now  the  Bankruptcy  Law  affords  great  facilities  in 
our  social  system  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
some  check  put  upon  those  facilities.  A  honest  and  judicious  trader 
seldom  comes  to  grief;  if  he  does  so  he  meets  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  commimity  ;  but  it  is  the  grasping  man  who  makes  haste  to 
be  rich,  who  has  little  character,  who  is  pretty  sure  to  come  to  ruin. 
The  only  check  amidst  the  confusion  of  Bankruptcy  Laws  I  conceive 
would  be  either  not  to  give  the  debtor  a  release  at  all,  or  only  g^ve 
him  a  release  when  he  has  paid  say  155.  in  the  pound.  If  he  has 
entered  into  a  contract,  he  must  fulfil  that  contract.     Why  should  he 
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not?  There  ifl  no  law  which  will  step  in  upon  any  other  contract; 
Ink  it  does  in  the  caae  of  a  man  who  purchases,  because  there  the  law 
nukea  him  a  bankrupt  and  annuls  the  contract.  Now  that  is  one  of 
Ae  great  weaknesses  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law.  In  years  gone  by,  when 
VB  were  very  young,  there  was  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  debtors 
—wtinM^B,  I  may  say,  rotted  in  gaol.  But  that  no  longer  exists,  and 
ikiefiare  I  again  repeat,  why  should  a  man  be  released  fit)m  a  contract 
khas  entered  into  ?     There  is  the  weakness  of  Bankruptcy  Law,  and 

IBkil  we  zaiae  the  sum,  say  from  10«.  to  ld«.,  which  a  man  must  pay  be- 
file  he  can  get  his  release,  I  don't  think  we  can  effect  any  improvement. 
Now  at  the  time  10s,  was  fixed  upon  lliere  was  a  very  warm  discussion, 

)  nd  155.  was  advocated ;  but  generous  hearts  went  in  for  IO5.,  and  the 
L^gialatare  fixed  IO5. ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  if  you  fixed  lbs.  you 
wmld  very  much  diminish  the  number  of  bankrupts  in  the  commercial 

)    vorld.    What  is  the  result  when  an  estate  goes  into  bankruptcy?  I  took 

[  die  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  some  time  ago,  and  I  found  that  the 
pmnl  yield  of  the  bankruptcy  estate  was  3^.  in  the  pound,  and,  with 
idioDB  delays  and  charges,  you  never  knew  when  the  estate  was  wound 
ipy  If  we  could  have  some  law  not  to  give  a  contracting  party  to  a 
debt  a  release  until  he  pays  15«.,  it  would  bring  about  a  different  state 
flf  a&in.  If  he  is  an  unfortunate  debtor,  he  is  quite  sure  the  sympathy 
flf  the  public  would  be  on  his  side ;  but  if  he  is  a  fraudulent  debtor,  he 
vodd  be  held  to  his  contract,  and  veir  properly  so.  •  .  My  long  expe- 
nawe  has  been  that  the  operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  to  rdease  a 
dAlar  on  too  easy  terms.  The  law,  in  fact,  offers  a  premium  on 
immonUty, 

Dr.  R.  M.  Pankhurst  (Manchester). — I  have  listened  with  much 
pIcHDze  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  criticism  would  be 
fttd  to  any  Bankruptcy  Law  at  all,  because  the  indicated  remedy  of 
nnsg  the  sum  from  IO5.  to  16s,  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  argument, 
and  would  be  valueless  in  its  result.     We  have  three  papers  presented 

I  Id  oa.  As  to  the  latter  two,  it  seems  to  me  they  arc  mutually  destruc- 
tim  The  one  was  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  trustee,  and  the  other 
wsM  an  equally  severe  attack  upon  the  lawyer.  The  main  element  of 
ecBiplaint  was  the  same  in  both,*  namely,  the  cost.  The  objects  of 
attMk  were  both  regarded  as  costly  and  imnecessary  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Law.    The  gentleman  who  last  iiddressed  us  introduced  his  criticism 

00  the  Bankruptcy  Law  on  the  ground  of  its  being  difficult  to  under- 
ttaad;  but  if  a  law  is  to  be  repealed  because  it  is  difficult,  then  all  the 
legislation  applicable  to  a  complex  state  of  civilisation  must  disappear. 

1  could  present  to  him  a  parallel  of  the  most  precise  character,  and  tliat 
is  the  Patent  Law.  Those  who  have  watched  that  subject  know  very 
well  that  a  large  number  of  very  competent  minds  in  tliis  country  and 
elsewhere  have  been  led  to  the  belief  that  the  only  solution  is  the  repeal 
of  the  Patent  Law,  because  of  its  difficulty,  and  if  we  are  to  carry  that  out 
the  laws  rendered  necessary  by  the  highest  complications  of  civilisation 
will  disappear  on  account  of  their  difficulty.  No  argument  for  the 
meal  of  an  Act  should  be  drawn  from  the  mere  &ct  of  its  difficulty. 
^dbat  brings  us  to  what  I  might  call  the  substantive  part  of  Mr.  Daniers 
paper ;  and  I  cannot  help  adding,  what  an  advantage  it  is  in  writing  a 
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paper  that  you  well  know  the  siibjoct,  Mr.  Panie!  knowa  bo  well  the 
subject  of  Bankruptcy  tliat  although  he  may  make  suggestions  with 
which  we  do  not  agree,  they  tlirow  valuable  light  on  the  whole  subject 
Fraudulent  preference  standa  in  its  present  position  because  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Courts  and  the  law  is  not  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  general  creditors  against  a  particular  creditor.  The  liaw 
of  Bankruptcy  takes  the  whole  mass  of  a  debtor's  obligations,'and  having 
ftacertained  that  they  cannot  all  be  met,  it  modi£es  tlie  whole  mass  of 
them  in  such  a  way  that  die  doctrine  of  equality  may  come  in.  That 
is  no  vicious  interference  with  the  man's  contract,  but  the  law  takes  a 
view  of  the  whole  obligations  and  distributes  the  power  of  f^iayment  over 
the  whole  areji,  Mr,  Daniers  suggestion  is  the  true  one — ^that  all 
questions  as  to  fraudulent  preference  should  always  be  interpreted  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  geoeral  creditors.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
diacusaioQS  which  took  place  prior  to  the  existing  law  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  controversy  whether  it  was  right  in  the  abstract  to  allow  a 
csertain  majority  of  creditors  to  control  the  minority.  Tliere  waa  some 
diBinclination  to  look  to  the  whole  mass  of  creditors,  while  the  remilt 
has  shown  that  that  controversy  has  practically  disappeared,  and  tii«t 
the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  creditors  is  the  moral  and  sound 
basis  of  a  good  Bankruptcy  Law.  As  to  time  bargains,  I  think  totrest 
time  bargains  as  Mr,  Daniel  suggests  would  be  impossible*  It  must  be 
left  to  morality  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  principle  of  recklesa  trading 
on  the  other.  If  a  man  deals  by  way  of  speculation  in  the  way 
expressed  by  the  term  *  time  bargains,*  he  either  must  be  left  to  the  cen- 
sure due  to  immorality.  Ins  creditors  being  left  to  exercise  due  precau- 
tion, or  if  in  the  result  the  trading  is  of  such  an  extraordinary  character 
aa  that  mentioned,  he  should  be  declared  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  not 
because  it  was  a  time  bargain,  but  because  of  his  gross  and  reckleaa 
specuktion.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  a  time  bargain  is  a  thing  bad  ia 
itself.  It  may  be  the  result  of  the  moat  profound  calculation  and  the 
exercise  of  the  very  highest  possible  sagacity ,  and  it  would  be  as  uaeleaa 
aiid  indefensible  to  put  an  end  to  a  time  bargain  of  that  class  as  it 
would  be  to  prevent  usury.  Therefore  I  think  we  are  going  in  the 
direction  of  a  dangerous  Bankruptcy  Law  to  introduce  any  such  pro- 
cedure as  suggested,  by  which  a  legal  end  should  be  put  to  time  bar- 
gains of  the  class  indicated  in  this  paper.  The  same  would  occur  in 
regard  to  accommodation  bills,  ]Mt,  Daniel  says  an  accommodatioa 
bill  is  an  instrument  which  appears  to  indicate  commercial  value,  bat 
does  not.  Upon  tliis  definition  it  is  said  that  an  accommodation  bill  ia 
first,  a  false  representation  of  real  vahie,  and  second,  a  false  suggestioii 
of  credit.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  It  is  not  the  instrument  of  a  bill 
which  induces  it  to  be  used.  The  Ixinker  takes  a  general  estimate  of 
the  value  of  his  customer  in  trusting  him,  and  the  bill  is  a  mere  instru- 
ment for  the  conducting  of  that  operation.  I  tliink  it  would  be  there- 
fore impossible  to  carry  out  Mr.  Daniel's  view.  Looking  at  the  com- 
preheuaive  character  of  modem  commerce^  what  would  l>e  the  position 
of  a  great  many  estates  if  the  course  indicated  by  Mr*  Daniel  was 
pursuSl  in  every  case?  It  would  be  an  impracticable  kind  of  work  to 
inatitute.    If  it  was  shown  a  man  had  been  trading  recklessly,  no  doubt 
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te  moet  Bferingent  penal  clauses  should  be  put  in  force,  and  it  is  in  that 
^Erection  that  legislation  should  go.    No  doubt  such  bills  might  be 
ffidoice  of  a  fraudulent  course  of  dealing,  but  to  moke  the  act  of 
Veiling  with  such  bills  fraudulent  in  itself  would  in  my  opinion  be  a 
jmj  iMid  thing.    That  being  the  substantive  character  of  the  amend- 
■Bt  in  the  law  suggested  by  Mr.  Daniel,  I  cannot  help  saying,  with 
i^pid  to   practical  procedure,   eveiything  which   experience  would 
jUiij  is  to  be  found  there.    One  suggestion  of  Mr.  Strachan  is  worthy 
flf  oouBdeiBtioQ — that  is  to  say,  the  point  of  release.     I  am  sure  that 
ffijbodj  who  baa  carefully  thought  it  over  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
Ifcit  any  fixed  monetary  term  like  10^.  or  Ihs,  could  never  be  the  true 
index  of  the  propriety  of  the  dealing  of  the  bankrupt.    In  certain  cases 
tte  man  might  not  have  a  shilling,  and  yet  his  conduct  in  itself  might 
kre  been  perfectly  unimpeachable.     It  is  the  consciousness  of  that 
lUdi  makes  creditors  sometimes  give  releases  without  llie  least  regard 
t»  tiie  debtor^B  estate.     But  I  do  think  that  the  suggestion  that  when 
oeditors  do  not  give  the  release  that  it  should  af\er  a  certain  time  be 
lift  to  the  Court  is  a  veiy  just  and  proper  one.    I  think  it  is  the  proper 
loane  to  adopt,  and  one  which  was  well  considered  in  the  various 
teuBons  before  the  last  Act     It  is  a  right  and  just  thing  if  creditors 
kie  lor  a  long  time  kept  a  man  out  of  the  means  of  earning  his  bread 
ibl  finally  it  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court.     I  think, 
however,  that  experience  has  shown  that  creditors  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
too  leadj  to  give  release,  their  readiness  being  due  to  considerations  of 
^mpalihy,  and  also  the  sense  of  a  common  experience,  because  not 
eroy  creditor  who  is  considering  whether  he  will  give  release  is  him- 
self always  free  from  some  business  embarrassments.      One  thing  I 
dunk  ought  to  be  rigidly  kept  in  view,  and  that  relates  to  the  subject 
of  credit.     The  moral  part  of  a  bankrupt  which  stands  outside  legisla- 
tioa  will  best  be  promoted  by  every  inducement  that  leads  the  creditor 
BOtto  give  credit  unless  good  cause  is  shovrn,  and  that  is  particularly 
te  case  in  those  countries  where  there  is  no  bankruptcy  law.    One  of 
^  reasons  that  they  can  safely  do  without  it  is  that  credit  is  more  shy, 
vUle  penal  regulations  against  commercial  offences  are  more  severe, 
bat  the  principal  reason  is  because  credit  is  not  so  easy  as  here.    There 
II  oae  principle  with  regard  to  a  debtor  which  ought  to  be  supported 
lij  eveiy  possible  inducement  and   punishment,  and  that  is  au  early 
dedaiBtion  of  the  fact  of  his  insolvency.     Let  a  man  have  sufficient 
iidaoement  to  do  this,  and  a  thousand  obstacles  will  disappear. 

Hr.  A.  £.  Miller,  Q.C. — In  one  remark  by  Mr.  Strachan  and  Mr. 

Ull,  I  incline  strongly  to  agree,  and  that  is  the  doubt  they  have  ex- 

imied  as  to  the  advantage  of  having  a  Bankruptcy  Law  at  all  in  a  great 

nmber  of  cases  to  which  it  is  applied.     There  are  some  cases  in  which 

it  is  essential,  but  I  confess  I  was  always  opposed  to  the  extension  of 

thsLaw  of  Bankruptcy  to  non-ti'aders,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 

thifc  should  continue  now,  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  got  rid  of  impri- 

mment  for  debt     I  can  understand  that  a  man  engaged  in  commerce 

■ay  find  himself^  in  spite  of  himself,  by  some  sudden  change  in  the 

fionditioQ  of  his  trade,  or  by  some  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  correi^ndents, 

amble  to  pay  his  debts,  and  that  through  no  fault  of  his  own ;  hut  it 
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must  be  the  fault  of  the  non-trader  himself  if  he  incurs  debts  of  whiflh 
be  has  no  probability  of  paying.     I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  wb 
a  man  not  in  trade,  if  he  chooses  to  liye  aboye  his  income,  shooH  \ 
ever  get  rid  of  his  liability  to  pay  20«.  in  the  pound,  and  I  iroull  ^ 
leave  him  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  recovery  of  the  full  amool  '\ 
of  his  debts  to  the   last  day  of  his  life.     But  if  you  confine  tti  J 
Bankruptcy  Law  to  traders,  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Pankhursti  An  J 
you  cannot  make  the  amount  of  dividend  any  test  of  the  propnetj  a(  'i 
release.     A  man  may,  firom  causes  over  which  he  has  no  contzol,  fiai  * 
himself  within  twenty -four  hours  reduced  from  a  position  of  havinr  •  ; 
large  surplus  to  that  of  not  being  able  to  pay  even  a  shilling  in  At 
pound.   (A  voice :  '  No.')    Well,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  I  have  knomi 
cases  very  near,  it  in  my  own  practice ;  but  however  that  may  be,  I  an 
strongly  of  impression  that  no  man  should  bo  held  either  entitled  to 
his  release  in  respect  of  any  debt  he  has  incurred  after  he  knew  he  wm 
insolvent,  or  bound  to  pay  a  larger  dividend  in  respect  to  thooe  deUi 
honestly  incurred  than  could  be  realised  by  a  frank  declaration  of  kb 
estate  the  moment  he  knows  his  situation.     The  real  difficulty  is  thai 
there  is  no  penalty  imposed  on  a  man  who,  finding  himself  mome 


insolvent,  thinks  he  can  retrieve  himself  by  going  on  instead  of  ittopfSuf 
at  once,  and  if  any  amendment  in  the  substantive  law  in  this  regpeei  m 
required,  I  think  it  should  be  one  which  would  draw  a  marked 
tion  between  those  debts  which  were  incurred  before  the  man  was 
scions  of  insolvency  and  those  he  incurred  afterwards.     I  would 
any  extension  of  his  trade,  and  any  continuation  of  his  busineas 
he  was  conscious  that  he  could  not  pay  205.  in  the  pound,  as  frandnkil 
trading;    and  until  that  is  done,  I  don't  think  any  modification  of  tlw 
existing  Law  of  Bankruptcy  which  can  be  introduced  will  in  any  way  teri 
to  increase  commercial  morality.     I  confess  I  was  much  surprised  t» 
hear  Mr.  Hall  speak  of  countries  in  which  there  is  no  Bankruptcy  Lav 
as  countries  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  credit,  and  in  whioli 
commercial  morality  stands  higher.     I  confess  I  was  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  commercial  fiulure  ii  i 
more  frequent,  and  reckless  trading  more  normal  than  in  the  lazgeik 
community  where  there  is  no  Bankruptcy  Law — I  mean  the  State  of 
New  York.      I   do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  state  of  commercial 
morality  is  worse  there  than  in  other  countries,  but  I  do  say  thift 
trading  failures  are  more  nimierous  than  they  are  here,  and,  therefbrB^ 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  total  repeal  of  Bankruptcy  Law  would  tend 
necessarily  to  raise  the  tone  of  commercial  morality ;  on  the  contnuyi 
by  making  no  difference  between  the   disreputable   trader  and  the 
man  reduced  by  misfortune,  I  think  it  would  tend  to  hurt  our  com* 
mercial  morality.     I  am  afraid  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  looking 
at  this  law  from  a  wrong  light.     The  law  as  a  machine  for  paying  the 
most  that  can  be  got  out  of  an  estate  is  a  very  good  law,  but  as  a  con- 
trivance for  screening  the  debtor  from  the  results  of  his  own  improd* 
ence  and  folly,  it  is  a  very  doubtful  law ;  and  it  does  seem  to  me  tiiat 
every  change  which  has  been  made  since  the  time  we  began  to  tamper 
with  it  in  1832,  has  been  in  favour  of  the  debtor  and  against  the 
creditors,  and  therefore  I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  any  alteration 
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Alt  is  made  in  the  law  take  the  opposite  direction*  With  reference  to 
findaknt  preference,  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Daniel,  that  the  course  o£ 
jidkaal  legislation  in  this  matter  has  been  entirely  in  the  wrong  direc- 
iko.  Thore  is  a  case  which  occurred  not  very  Ipng  ago,  in  which  the 
kpe  that  the  Act  of  1869  would  be  found  to  be  an  improyement  on 
Ab  previoiu  Acts  was  finally  dispelled.  There  are  two  words  to  be 
fend  in  the  ninety-second  section  of  the  Act  of  1869  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  corresponding  Acts  either  of  1849  or  1861,  and 

words  are  ^  yaluable  consideration.'  I  do  not  know  what  the 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act  was,  but  when  I  read  those  two 

in  the  Bill  of  1869, 1  was  in  hopes  that  a  yery  material  alteration 
rf  the  law  would  haye  been  produced  thereby.  In  every  other  case — 
Iipeak  under  correction — ^where  the  words '  yaluable  consideration '  haye 
ben  treated  as  a  necessary  part  in  the  supporting  of  any  transaction 
it  his  meant  that  some  yalue  has  been  giyen  at  the  time  as  a  consider&- 
lian  ftr  the  contract,  but  in  this  particular  case  the  judges  haye  said 
k  oolj  meana  that  the  contract  shall  not  be  absolutely  yoluntary,  and 
ttat  a  bygone  consideration  is  sufficient  to  sustain  the  transaction, 
vUdi  practically  puts  the  whole  of  the  debtor's  property  into  the  handa 
if  die  particular  creditor.  The  case  is  Ex  parte  Arnold,  in  which  the 
dabto  waa  a  builder  hopelessly  insolyent,  who  was  being  pressed  for 
jKpoeat  of  certain  bills  of  exchange.  He  went  to  the  creditor  and 
nd,  'I  am  carrying  on  a  building  contract,  and  if  you  stop  me  now 
I  dnll  forfeit  that  contract,  but  if  you  let  me  go  on  and  complete  it,  I 
dtiU  get  enough  to  pay  you.  Take  a  bill  of  sale  on  all  my  plant  en- 
ptfH  in  the  building  contract  and  on  all  the  sums  coming  to  me  under 
^tit  contract,  and  don't  sue  me.  If  you  will  do  that  I  shall  get  out  of  it 
ad  you  will  be  paid,  and  I  shall  take  my  chance  of  going  on.'  He  took 
liie  bill  of  sale,  without  adyancing  him  a  shilling,  and  a  month  after- 
mrda  the  builder  filed  a  yoluntary  petition  for  liquidation.  He  sent  a 
Bole|pBying  he  was  going  to  do  that  on  the  next  day ;  and  the  holder  of 
the  bill  of  sale  entered  and  took  possession  of  eyery thing,  and  the  Courts 
hdd  that  as  they  had  no  absolute  notice  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but 
coly  of  an  intended  one,  this  was  not  a  fraudulent  preference,  but 
diat  there  was  a  yaluable  consideration,  and  the  man  got  his  discharge. 
I  cannot  giye  you  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  some  time  in  March  last.  Then  as  to  the  effect  which 
flhonid  be  giyen  to  section  72  of  the  Act  of  1869.  I  thoroughly 
agree  that  it  ^is  extremely  desirable  that  whateyer  tribunal  you 
erect  to  decide  those  cases  in  bankruptcy,  it  should  haye  the  entire 
control  of  the  estate,  and  should  be  able  to  decide  eyery  question  be* 
tween  the  bankrupt  and  his  creditors,  or  between  competing  creditors 
themselyes,  or  between  outsiders  who  are  alleged  to  be  debtors  to  the 
estate  and  the  estate,  without  its  being  necessary  to  institute  separate 
actions  for  the  porpose  of  determining  indiyidual  questions.  Therefore, 
without  at  this  moment  going  into  any  question  of  what  the  C!ourt  in 
Bankruptcy  should  be,  1  think  the  Court,  whatever  it  is,  ought  to  haye 
die  moBt  unrestrained  control — ^the  most  complete  jurisdiction  to  decide 
eyery  question  that  can  possibly  arise  in  the  distribution  of  a  bankrupt's 
Beference  was  made  to  the  distinction  existing  between  debta 
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aboYO  and  nnder  50/.    In  some  reBpccts,  no  doubt,  it  is  clear  the  diiL 
tinction  is  an  tumecessaiy  and  improper  one,  but  then  there  are  other  coii* 
aiderations  which  you  cannot  entirely  leave  ont  of  sight.  More  hltrdshi^, 
is  oflen  done  in  deferring  payment  of  a  small  debt  than  in  the  case  of 
those  interested  in  the  bulk  of  an  estate,  and,  therefore,  I  think  th«» 
is  a  good  reason  for  giving  a  certain  preference  to  small  creditors,  wb 
cannot  wait  for  their  money,  which  you  don't  give  to  larger  creditor     A 
Whether  50/.  is  a  right  sum  to  draw  the  line  at  or  not  I  cannot  msf^     t 
but  it  is  quite  clear,  wherever  you  draw  your  limit,  you  are  sure  t»     : 
have  hard  cases  just  in  the  line,  and  if  you  are  to  have  a  line  at  lU     : 
you  must  draw  it  somewhere.     Passing  from  that  to  the  question  of 
time  bargains,  I  would  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Daniel,  but  for  oov 
difficulty  which  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  solve.     How  are  you  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  time  bargain  and  the  very  ordinary  transaction  in 
trade — the  purchase  of  goods  to  arrive  ?    If  a  man  buys  here  on  lb* 
exchange  a  cargo  of  cotton  now  on  board  a  ship  which  vrill  arrive  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  is  really  buying  the  chance  oT 
the  rise  or  fall,  just  as  if  he  was  buying  for  a  settling  day.     Yet  it  k 
dear  that  the  one  is  a  completely  legitimate  transaction,  and  the  other 
extremely  doubtful,  but  how  you  are  to  draw  the  line  between  them  w 
a  point  I  should  like  to  see  solved,  but  which  I  admit  myself  entizelj 
incapable  of  solving.     As  regards  accommodation  bills,  I  think  w 
objection  taken  to  them  is  an  extremely  soimd  and  good  one,  baft  I 
confess  I  do  not  imderstand  the  remedy  which  has  been  proposed.     I 
do  not  see  how  an  investigation  into  the  bills  could  be  made  o&erwii^ 
than  at  a  great  expense  to  the  estate,  with  the  risk  that  instead  of  doing    . 
any  good,  you  would  simply  diminieh  the  dividend.      That  accommo- 
dation bills  are  an  abuse  of  the  mercantile  practice  in  bills  of  exchange^ 
and  an  injury  to  the  commercial  credit  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  occurred  in  my  own  experience  two- 
years  ago,  but  as  it  never  came  into  court  I  will  not  give  you  the    ' 
names.     A  man  sets  up  in  business,  say  in  the  City  of  London,  under 
the  name  of  Thompson  and  Co.      He  opens  a  house,  which  is  really 
his  own  house,  in  Liverpool,  calling  himself  Jones  and  Co.,  and  he  hai 
a  correspondent  in  Belfast,  who  is  really  his  own  self  again,  but  whom  he 
calls  Smith  and  Co.     Thompson  and  Co.  draw  bills  accepted  by  Jones 
and  Co.,  endorsed  by  Smith  and  Co.,  and  discoimted.      Corresponding 
bills  are  drawn  in  Belfast,  endorsed  by  Thompson  and  discounted  in 
Liverpool,  and  there  were  the  same  sort  of  bills  drawn  in  Liverpool 
and  discounted  in  London,  and  when  tliis  state  of  things  was  discovered 
by  the  bank  by  accident,  the  amount  which  was  out  at  the  credit  of' 
this  single  man  was  upwards  of  100,000/.     His  friends,  however,  cams 
forward,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up.     The  remedy  I  would  propose 
is  a  somewhat  stringent  one,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  going  further  than 
the  interests  of  the  public  require.     In  every  case  where  there  is  an 
accommodation  bill  for  which  no  value  has  been  given,  and  the  drawer 
primarily  liable — in  every  case  where  a  bill  is  discounted  under  those 
circumstances  without  the  acceptor  writing  across  the  face  of  the  biU, 
'  drawer  primarily  liable,*  I  would  consider  that  a  misdemeanour.     I' 
think  that  is  a  fraud  by  both  parties  unless  it  appears  on  the  face  o£* 
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Ae  infltnunmit  itself.  As  r^ards  the  alterations  proposed  bj  Mr. 
Sttiiely  I  entirelj  agree  with  most  of  them.  As  regards  proxies  the 
^iMtJon  isa  miidi  more  difficult  one  than  I  think  the  writers  of  the  papers 
«en  to  oonsider.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  if 
Ml  abolish  proxies  altogether.  It  is  a  great  hardship  already  that  he 
Ml  had  the  misfortune  to  make  bad  debts,  and  it  would  be  a  much 
ywtcr  hardship  if  he  had  to  desert  his  business  and  pay  travelling 
tayepsoB  to  prove  those  debts ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  proxy  system 
ii  worked  is  one  which  constantly  produces  the  grossest  fraud,  and 
die  remedy  is  not  altogether  a  simple  one.  I  would  suggest,  but  it  is 
mopdy  a  suggestion,  and  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  it  would 
be  an  efficient  remedy,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  extremely 
nMonable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  majorities  in  nimiber  and 
■ijaritieB  in  value — to  allow  proxies  to  count  towards  a  majority  in 
tafaiei  bat  to  insist  on  a  majority  in  number  being  present.  By  that 
Bomt  a  man  could  always  sum  up  the  monetary  value  of  his  debt,  give 
decC  to  his  own  views,  and  if  the  proper  majority  in  value  could  not 
be  obtained  by  proxy,  any  resolution  woiild  fail.  On  the  other  hand, 
%  BHBi  could  not  by  simply  getting  hold  of  a  majority  who  know  or 
cue  nothing  about  it,  entirely  control  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
floe  something  may  have  come  out  which  would  have  altered  the 
opniaD  of  the  creditors  if  they  had  been  there.  Therefore,  I  think,  you 
Aoald  have  a  majority  of  those  present  as  well  as  the  statutory  value 
mjodty.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  best  scheme,  but  it  is  one  which 
hnoocurred  to  me  to  prevent  the  practice  of  what  I  might  call  pocket 
raohtioDs,  making  them  impossible  without  at  the  same  time 
ksnqg  the  absent  creditors  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
kppen  to  be  on  the  spot. 

Mr.ILN.  Fowler  (London). — I  should  like  to  allude  for  a  moment  to 
die  qneeUon  of  time  bargains.   One  of  the  papers  seemed  to  advocate  tliat 
die  law  should  put  a  stop  to  them,  but  I  want  to  ask  how  this  can  be 
poaiblj  done  ?     Suppose  any  one  writes  to  his  broker  to  buy  5,000Z. 
Korth-Westem  Stock.     The  account  day  happens  to  be  to-day,  and 
aoeording  to  the  practice  he  cannot  pay  for  foiurtcen  days  to  come.     It 
naj  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction ;  he  may  have  the  money  at 
his  banker's.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  speculative  transaction, 
and  it  is  for  the  broker  to  judge  whether  the  man  he  is  dealing  with  is 
doing  a  bond  fide  business,  or  whether  he  is  a  mere  speculator,  wlio 
does,  it  for  the  sake  of  maldng  a  profit  if  the  stock  gets  up ;  but  to 
interfere  with  those  time  bargains  seems  to  me  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
do^  and  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  attempt.     If  the 
broker  deals  with  improper  parties,  I  think  the  responsibility  rests  with 
tihe  broker.     In  the  case  mentioned  in  the  paper,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
it  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  never  was  worth  more  than  4,000Z.,  and 
"who,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  dealt  with  four  or  five  millions,  and 
it  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  brokers  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
man  to  whom  they  had  no  business  to  give  the  credit  they  did.     As  to 
tho  question  of  accommodation  bills,  if  the  law  was  made  more  strin- 
gent, it  might  result  in  benefit ;  but  the  question  seems  to  be  more  a 
question  whether  any  punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  those  who 
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enter  upon  what  is  certainly  a  fniiidulent  transaction.  The  nature  of 
an  accommodation  bill  is  that  value  waa  never  given  for  it*  One 
speaker  seemed  to  think,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  discharge,  that 
a  diatincticin  should  he  drawn  between  debts  before  insolvency  and 
those  incurred  subsequently.  Wliafc  I  ivish  \o  Fay  is,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  trace  when  that  period  is.  We  must  all  practically  know 
that  when  a  man  once  gets  below  water,  be  always  goes  on  deceiving 
liimfleh".  He  knows  he  has  losses,  but  thinks  euch  an  asset  is  worth 
more  than  it  is,  and  therefore  a  great  many  men  honestly  believe  they 
are  solvent  when  Bubscquently  they  have  to  succumb  to  their  misfor- 
tune^T  ^^^  when  the  case  comes  to  he  investigated  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  that  very  moment  they  are  thoroughly  insolvent  Of  course  we 
know  very  well  the  history  of  insolvent  estates  which  come  to  light, 
but  there  is  one  thing  we  can  never  know,  and  that  is,  how  many  have 
been  in  difficulties,  and  at  one  time  insolvent,  who  have  by  good 
fortune  and  hard  work  retrieved  their  position.  Of  course  there  must 
be  cases  in  which  the  estates,  if  wound  up,  would  have  been  insolvent, 
but  which,  with  goud  fortune,  have  gone  on  and  have  subsequently 
become  solvent.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  law,  I  think  tliere  is  one 
thing  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  the  unwillingness  the 
commercial  classes  have  to  have  anything  t^  do  with  bankruptcy, 
arising  from  the  great  expense  to  which  bankruptcy  proceedings  are 
always  tending.  If  anything  could  be  done  to  make  those  proceedings 
cheaper,  it  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Westlake,  Q.C.— I  support  the  idea  entertained  by  Mr.  Hallj 
that  discharges  H!iould  cease.  Many  think  that  that  is  intended 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  altogether,  but  it  is  not  in  that 
way  I  support  it.  Bankruptcy  Law  would  wtill  operate  to  provide  for 
the  eqmil  distribution  of  the  assets,  and  the  punishment  of  fraudulent 
debtors,  and  I  hold  it  so  far  to  be  founded  on  the  i>tricte8t  justice,  but 
I  deny  that  the  dischaige  of  the  bankrupt  ha-s  any  neceseary  connection 
with  the  establii^hment  of  machinery  for  those  purposes.  The  Roman 
cemo  boTtorum,  which  was  formerly  in  iLse  in  Scotland,  was  a  meUioJkH 
of  equal  distribution  without  discharging  the  balance  of  the  debts;  and*fl 
there  are  various  States  of  the  American  Union  which  have  insolvent 
laws  for  the  distribution  of  assets,  though  their  constitution  prevents 
the  discharge  of  the  insolvents.  Now,  if  that*system  is  tound  to  work  in 
great  commercial  communities  like  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  can 
be  no  reason,  on  the  ground  of  inconvenience,  why  it  should  not  apply 
to  England  also.  Such  a  law  would,  I  think,  much  more  tend  to 
uphold  commerciul  morality  than  the  present.  An  argument  is  drawn 
from  the  sympathy  we  should  feel  for  the  honest  debtor  in  his  misfcr- 
tunes,  but  if  it  is  a  misfortune  to  him  not  to  he  able  to  pay  his  debts^ 
it  is  an  equal  misfortune  to  his  creditors,  and  in  that  equality  of  mis- 
fortune I  don't  see  why  the  law  should  prefer  liim  to  them»  Beaides^ 
something  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  debtor's  misfortune  without 
giving  him  his  disch&rige.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  start  again  with 
some  degree  of  credit,  it  might  be  provided  tliai,  in  the  case  of  a  second 
insolvency^  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  old  debts  should  rank  alter  the 
debts  Btibsequent  to  the  insolvency.     Then  again,  if  the  debtor  had 
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jcted  fiiirlj,  and  come  forward  at  the  earliest  momeut  when  his  affiurs 
bflcune  hopeless,  he  might  have  this  further  grace  given  to  him,  that 
all  proceedings  upon  the  unpaid  balance  of  liis  old  debts  might  be  sus- 
poided  for  a  short  period,  say  for  one  or  two  years,  but  I  would  not 
ffwt  him  that  grace  unless  he  proved  affirmatively  that  he  had  acted 
ff>  as  to  entitle  himself  to  it.  It  is  important  that  the  burden  of  proof 
dioiild  lie  on  him.     As  to  Mr.  Daniel's  suggestion  about  time  bargains, 

I  think  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  framing  a  clause 
which  should  make  a  distinction  between  time  bargains  and  bargains 
far  goods  to  arrive,  or  other  legitimate  trade  contracts,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  this  should  be  done,  and  the  ibrmer  postpoced  in  bankruptcy 
CD  the  legitimate  debts. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Deake  (Liverpool). — As  a  solicitor  acquainted  with  the 
pnetical  working  of  the  Act,  I  would  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
of  its  anomalies  with  a  view  to  their  removal.  There  are  at  present  two 
modes  of  procedure  by  which  a  man  can  be  made  a  bankrupt ;  the  one 

II  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor,  the  other  on  his  own  petition.  In  the  first 
iutance,  the  creditor  has,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  debt,  to  make  two 
^plications  for  his  money,  to  file  nn  affidavit  of  his  debt,  to  take  out  a 
debtor's  summons,  to  attend  the  Court  on  the  hearing  on  it,  and  if  the 
ddbt  ia  not  paid,  to  present  a  petition,  serve  it,  attend  at  the  hearing, 
and  in  addition  to  proving  that  the  debtor  is  a  trader,  and  that  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  has  been  committed,  has  to  prove  his  debt  over  again* 
TtoM  course  of  proceeding  usually  takes  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  to 
acoompliah,  and  may  all  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  debtor  at  the  last 
moment  filing  a  petition  for  liquidation,  and  the  Court,  as  it  usually 
docB,  iteying  the  proceedings  on  the  bankruptcy  petition  until  after  the 
aeditoTB  have  met  under  the  debtor's  petition.  In  the  second  instance 
the  debtor  may  file  his  own  petition,  obtain  the  appointment  of  a 
fmeral  receiver,  and  retain  full  control  over  his  property  until  the  first 
general  meeting  of  his  creditors,  a  period  of  at  least  three  weeks. 
Kow  it  seems  to  me  that  where  a  debtor  owes  a  creditor  a  sufiSicient 
iom  to  support  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  against  him,  the  creditor 
oaght  ex  debito  juMiticB  to  be  in  a  position  to  enforce  such  claim,  with- 
4Nil  having  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles  which  the  law  has 
iDgeniously  put  in  his  way,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  take 
<nX  a  writ  of  summons,  endorsed  with  tlie  amount  of  the  debt  he 
daims,  and  containing  a  notice  to  the  debtor  that,  unless  he  pays  the 
debt  within  a  certain  time,  or  within  that  time  satisfies  the  Court  either 
that  the  debt  is  not  owing  or  that  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  litigation,  the 
Conrt  will  at  the  end  of  the  time  without  any  further  proceeding 
pronoxmce  the  debtor  a  bankrupt,  and  make  an  order  vesting  all  his 
property  in  the  Registrar  of  the  Court  until  a  trustee  thereof  is  chosen 
in  his  place,  in  other  words  adopt  the  procedure  under  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  to  proceedings  in  bankruptcy.  U  a  debtor  is  allowed  to 
take  proceedings  for  relief  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  I  would  suggest 
that,  instead  of  filing  a  simple  petition  for  liquidation  of  his  own  affairs 
as  at  present,  and  convening  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  he  should  be 
bouad  to  file  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  his  affairs,  and  send  to 
each  of  his  creditors  a  statement  of  his  debts  and  liabilities  with  the 
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dates  when  they  were  incurred,  and  be  subject  to  an  examination  in 
open  Court  upon  it  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor  before  the  meeting 
to  consider  the  'composition  is  held.  In  this  way  not  only  would  the 
creditor  have  time  to  consider  the  debtor's  proposal  and  be  saved  the 
farce  of  attending  a  meeting  to  hear  a  statement  of  the  debtor^a  affium 
read  over  by  his  own  accountant,  and  the  chairman  blandly  propoaily 
that  the  accountant  should  be  appointed  the  trustee,  the  debfecr 
discharged,  and  the  estate  liquidated  by  arrangement,  but  it  would  alio 
have  the  wholesome  efEcct  of  subjecting  the  debtor  to  a  crucial  ex- 
amination before  the  Court,  with  the  additional  publicity  which  would 
inevitably  attend  upon  such  an  examination.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  the  necessity  which  the  rules  impose  on  the 
debtor  of  handing  to  the  Kegistrar  the  notices  to  be  seot  to  the 
creditors  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  posted  by  one  of  the  Court 
officials,  probably  a  messenger,  instead  of  by  the  debtor  himself  or  his 
solicitor — a  rule  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  decreed  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  duty  imposed  by  the  rules.  Another 
anomaly  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  attention  is  the  difference  in  the 
stamp  duties  payable  on  a  bankruptcy  and  on  a  liquidation  petiti<ni« 
Why  should  a  creditor  be  bound  to  pay  a  stamp  duty  of  5/.  when  the 
debtor  has  only  to  pay  I/.?  Then  again,  why  should  a  man  who  hai 
been  served  with  a  debtor's  summons  not  be  able  to  contest  hia 
supposed  creditor's  claim,  until  he  has  paid  a  stamp  duty  of  bs,  on  hii 
application  to  have  the  summons  discussed  ?  The  question  of  marriage 
settlements  and  the  protection  which  the  law  affords  to  them  has  beoi 
referred  to  by  one  of  the  previous  speakers,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
illustrate  the  reason  why  I  think  this  protection  should  be  withdrawn, 
in  a  case  where  a  man  settles  his  own  property.  The  case  happened 
within  my  own  experience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  professional 
brethren  could  give  similar  testimony.  A  man  in  business  went  to  a 
large  furniture  establisliinent  in  this  town,  and  obtained  on  credit 
sufficient  furniture  with  which  to  furnisli  a  moderately  large  house. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married,  but  a  few  days  before  he  did  so  he 
settled  all  the  fumituro  on  hia  iuture  wile.  Within  a  short  time 
after  his  marriage  he  failed,  without  any  assets  except  his  furniture, 
which  was  of  course  claimed  by  his  wife's  trustees,  and  the  unfortunate 
furniture  dealer  never  got  a  penny.  I  need  hardly  say  that  if  thid 
settlement  had  been  made  the  day  after  tlie  marriage,  it  could  have 
been  successfully  impeached ;  and  I  fiiil  to  see  why  the  law  sliould 
cast  its  protection  around  a  settlement  which  depends  for  its  validity 
upon  the  accident  of  its  having  been  made  a  day  before,  instead  of 
a  day  after,  marriage.  We  must  all  be  sorry  for  a  woman  who 
marries  a  man  under  tlie  belief  that  he  is  entitled  to  certain  property, 
but  on  the  principle  that  a  man  must  be  just  before  he  is  generoui^ 
we  ought  not  to  allow  our  sympathy  to  override  the  just  rights  ol 
the  creditor,  who  has  supplied  the  goods  included  in  the  settlement, 
and  who  has  not  been  paid  for  them.  We  have  all  been  amused 
by  the  story  Mr.  Miller  has  told  us,  of  tlie  ingenious  manner  in 
which  a  man  succeeded  in  drawing  a  number  of  bills  upon  himseli 
in  different  names,  or  as   it   is   called  in  this  coimty,   drawing   Pig 
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upon  Bacon,  and  getting  them  discounted  by  various  banks;  but  sudb 
a  &atid  would  liave   been   impossible    if  tlie   law,  as   I    venture    Ux 
think  it   should,   made   it   imperative   on   every   firm  to  register  th» 
immm  and  address  of  all  its  members  with   some  pubhc  cfhcial.      X 
am  aware  that  some  firms,  especially  those  of  Jong  standings  have  a 
gieat  objection  to  the  world  knowing  the   names  of  tlie  individual 
pirtoers  in  them ;  but  a  notable  exception  to  this  prejudice  exists  ia  the- 
case  of  one  of  the  largest  cotton   brokers*   firms  in  Liverpool,   wlio 
publish  on   tljeir   door   plate   the  names  of  all  the  partners  in  their 
finn^  without  so  far  as  I  am  aware,   any   injurious   consequences  ta 
themselves.      Attention  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  directed  to 
the  afcriDgent  provisions  contained  in  the  Impri  son  merit  for  Debt  Act 
■gainst  ^udulent  trading,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  these  pro- 
visions were   more  generally  taken  advantage  ol^   convictions   would 
certainly  follow.     I  may  mention  a  case  in  which  I  was  concerned, 
iribere  a  man  professing  to  carry  on  business  in  the  town  obtained  a 
cooaderable  quantity  of  goods  from  a  manufacturer  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  next  day  he  sold  them  for  much  less  than  their  market  piico  and 
tbaconded.      I   procured   him  to  be  made  bankrupt,   and  after  con- 
adenble  trouble  I  succeeded  in  arresting  him  in  London,  and  getting 
him  committed  to  the  borough  sessions  here,  where  he  was  sentenced  to 
fixteen  months'  imprisonment ;  but  that  was  I  am  afiraid  little  satisfac- 
tioa  to  my  client,  as,  in  addition  to  losing  liis  goods,  he  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  prosecution.     The  last  point  I  will  touch  upon  is  as 
to  the  necessity  which  in  my  opinion  exists  for  a  registry  of  all  WTits 
of  execution  which  are  issued,  and  of  the  results  of  auch  writs.     A 
msQ  may  pay  out  one  execution  after  another,  and  apparently  go  on 
trading  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  getting  credit,  but  the  day 
oomes  when  his  resources  fail,  and  the  last  execution  creditor  steps 
in  and  sweeps  off  all  that  he  has  ;  but  such  a  course  of  trading  would 
be  impossible  if  the  course  I  suggest  were  adopted,  and  if  the  sheriff 
was  bound  not  only  to  keep  the   proceeds  of  the  execution  for  the 
fourteen  days  mentioned  in  the  Act,  but  also  to   advertise   tho  fact 
in  some  local   paper.     In    conclusion    I  would   say,    that    until    the 
technical  dilllculties  in  the  way  of  a  creditor  enforcing  hia  just  claims 
igvinst  a  debtor  are  removed,  and  some  of  that  consideration  extended  to 
bim  which  has  of  late  years  been  so  improperly,  as  I  think,  shown  to 
the  debtor,  combined  with  a  reduction  in  the  present  ex  pennies,  we  shall 
not  get   a    Bankruptcy   Act   which  will  be  satisfactory  either  to  tha 
pubhc  or  the  profession. 

Mr.  Charles  Claiik  (Liverpool).- — I  should  like  to  offer  a  few 
observations  from  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  Speaking  as  a  merchant, 
I  Bsy  the  whole  evil  of  the  present  system  is  summed  up  in  this — that 
s  man  may  have  his  right  to  payment  of  a  debt  in  full  taken  away  and 
confiscated  without  the  decision  of  any  public  tribunal.  That  1  hold  to 
be  essentially  an  injustice.  It  may  be  for  the  interests  of  the  publio 
that  a  man  who  is  entitled  to  receive  20s,  in  the  pound  should  be  pre- 
Tented  from  receiving  it,  but  I  hold  that  that  decision  should  be  biised 
npon  strictly  public  grounds,  and  should  be  given  by  a  public  autha- 
ri^,  not  taken  away  by  a  means  of  private  arrangements  or  composition 
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deeds.     It  is  they  which  are  the  real  curse  of  the  system.     Under  the 
liquidation  deeds  a^d  corapoaition  deeds  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
a^y  individuai  creditor  to  know  what  the  debtor  owes  or  what  his  asaeits 
are.     He  is  summoned  to  a  meeting.     A  mass  of  jjapers  is  put  before 
hifflj  and  a  proposition  is  made,  and  of  the  real  merits  of  that  proposition 
he  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  though  he  were  living  in  the  moon.     The 
thing  is  a  complete  fiirce,  and  I  have  long  given  up  attending  such  meet* 
ings.    The  very  first  step  in  the  amendment  of  the  law  aboidd  be,  that  no 
man  sliould  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  receive  payment  in  full  unless 
the  affairH  of  the  debtor  have  been  brought  before  a  pubMc  meeting 
and  a  public  decision  pronounced  upon  them.     The  debtor  should  be 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Court,  and  there  file  a  etatement  of  his  accounts, 
and  notice  should  be  sent  to  all  the  creditors,  not  through  the  debtor, 
but  through  the  Court,  as  if  it  were  left  to  the  debtor  lie  would  go  round 
to  the  creditors  and  ascertain  who  were  favourable  to  him,  and  those  who 
were  not  favourablo  would  get  no  summons.    On  the  other  hand,  if  thia 
notice  were  sent  through  Oie  Court,  no  doubt  all  the  creditors  would  be 
impartially  summoned^  and  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing under  the  presidency  of  a  public  judicial  functionary,    A  statement 
of  affairs  would  be  put  before  them,  and  no  decision  ought  to  be  arrived 
at  at  that  meeting.     A  subsequent  meeting  should  be  called  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  in  the  meantime  the  property  of  the 
debtor  should  be  protecte^.1  from  process.     At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
papers  would  give  you  a  full  knowledge  of  the  debtor *s  afftiirs,  and  the 
creditors  would  then  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  matter  should  be 
settled  in  bankruptcy  or  by  private  arrangement,  tlie  vote  being  left 
entirely  in  their  hands.    1  hold  that  no  private  arrangement  of  any  kind 
should  be  permitted  unless  there  is  absolute  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  creditors.     If  there  is  not  absolute  unaniraity  then  all  prooeediDgs 
should  be  instituted  tluough  the  Court.     The  reid  reason  why  bank- 
ruptcy stinks  in  the  nostrib  of  commercial  men  is  the  intolerable  delay 
and  the  un necessary  expense.    There  is  no  reason  why  an  estate  should 
not  be  wound  up  in  bankruptcy  much  more  economically  than  at  present 
by  liquidation,  where  you  have  to  employ  a  gentleman  who  is  called  an 
accountant,  and  then  another  gentleman  who  is  called  a  solicitor,  appa- 
rently to  check  the  accountant,  and  you  have  two  sets  of  Jees  when  one 
would  be  sufficient.    Something  has  been  said  about  offences  under  the 
Act.     Now  the  real  reason  why  those  offences  flourish  and  why  no 
serious  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  them  is,  that  you  cast  upon  the 
imfortimate  creditor  who  hns  already  lost  his  money  the  expense  of 
prosecuting  the  debtor  in  the  interest  of  the  public.     What  interest  has 
ho  in  punishing  him  ?     As  a  rule,  none  at  all,  and  the  probability  is, 
the  certainty  is,  that  if  he  fail  in  punishing  the  debtor  he  will  punish 
himself  by  having  to  pay  an  enormous  bill  of  costs.     It  is  almost  a 
complete  impossibility  to  punish  a  fraudulent  debtor,  and  although 
some  persons  in  the  first  flush  of  indignation  may  initiate  proceedings 
with  the  view  of  punishing  him,  in  nine  cases  out  of  t4?n  they  simply 
withdraw  to  save  intolerable  expense  and  delay,  and  in  those  cases 
where  they  succeed  they  have  to  pay  a  serious  bill  of  expenses.    Some- 
thing was  said  to  the  effect  that  merchants  had  the  remedy  in  their  owu 
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ItfndB^  and  that  if  they  were  afraid  of  bad  debts  they  shoold  not  give 
toy  credit^  bat  you  don't  find  merchants  talking  that  way.  I  should 
like  to  aak  gentlemen  who  said  so,  how  much  of  the  business  of  this 
eoontij  they  thought  would  be  carried  on  if  no  credit  were  given.  How 
iiit  ponible  to  carry  on  the  important  operations  of  commerce,  not  only 
m  Lmrpool  but  in  London  and  throughout  the  country  and  the  world, 
if  they  did  not  give  credit  ?  We  do  more  business  in  Liverpool  in  the 
eoane  of  a  month  than  is  done  in  some  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  a 
yen,  and  it  soimds  ridiculous  when  you  are  told  that  the  remedy  for  a 
iinadiievoua  law  is  to  be  found  in  not  giving  credit.  It  is  tantamount 
te  aqring,  retire  from  business  altogether.  There  is  only  just  another 
vofd,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  marriage  settlements.  A  gentleman 
aiked  why  they  should  be  protected.  I  take  considerable  interest  in 
ddi  matter,  and  some  years  ago  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Lord 
OiiDoellor  of  that  day  with  the  view  of  getting  the  law  altered,  and 
tiiose  settlements  put  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary  debt.  The 
laid  Chancellor,  however,  gave  the  answer  to  that  proposition  that  a 
mrxiage  settlement  was  l^e  consideration  the  lady  received  when  she 
mnied,  and  the  reason  why  her  trustees  of  the  settlement  should  not 
lia  treated  as  ordinary  creditors  was  that  you  can  never  put  the  lady 
hA  again  in  the  position  she  was  before  marriage. 

Mr.  G.  B.  BoDWAT  (Liverpool). — Although  a  comparatively  young 
nctitioner,  I  have  some  strong  views  upon  this  subject.  One  of  them 
■^  tint  to  the  vigilant  creditor  die  present  system  of  Bankruptcy  Law  is 
dienoBt  beneficial  that  has  ever  obtained  in  this  country,  but  if  there 
b9  diaatiB&ction  with  its  results,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  next  step 
ftnmds  any  modification  of  the  law  should  come  from  another  side 
ibai  the  lawyers.  I  think  it  is  from  the  commercial  gentlemen  them- 
■hes  that  tiiis  step  should  come.  I  mean  to  say  that  one  of  the  great 
diffieultiea  in  dealing  with  the  question  arises  from  perhaps  a  rather 
tfling  scale  of  commercial  morality.  I  believe  that  commercial  morality 
generally  is  not  so  high  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  That  is  one  of  the 
principal  difficulties  we  have  to  deal  with ;  and  the  other  great  difficulty 
hi  legislating  upon  the  subject  is,  that  no  legislation  which  has  ever 
been  attempted  has  made  creditors  take  that  interest  in  their  own  affairs 
you  would  expect  them  to  take.  They  know  very  little  of  the  law 
nd  its  &cilities,  and  are  indifferent  to  their  own  interests.  Now  with 
respect  to  the  proxy  system  as  applied  to  the  appointment  of  trustees, 
of  which  complaint  is  made,  the  remedy  lies  entirely  in  the  creditors' 
own  hands.  It  is  they  who  appoint  the  proxies,  and  it  is  their  proxies 
who  appoint  the  trustees.  There  is  no  necessity  for  creditors,  unless 
tfaey  prefer,  to  appoint  either  a  solicitor  or  an  accountant  as  trustee. 
They  are  quite  able  and  competent  under  the  present  Act  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  realise  the  estate ;  but  they  Avill  not 
take  the  trouble,  and  the  professional  trustee  has  been  the  offspring  of 
the  creditors'  indifference.  One  of  the  speakers  has  said  that  there 
ehofold  be  a  statement  put  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors,  and  that  a 
proper  notice  should  be  sent  through  the  Court  to  each  creditor. 
Under  the  present  Bankruptcy  Law  this  is  done  both  in  compositions 
and  fiquidations.    It  rests  with  the  creditors  themselves  to  say  whether 
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they  will  accept  an  arrangement  or  not.  But  you  cannot,  as  a  general 
rule,  prevail  upon  them  even  to  attend  the  meeting.  It  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  conceivable  to  get  theni  to  prove  their  debts.  They  say, 
*  the  thing  is  a  bad  egg^'^  *  they  will  not  throw  any  more  good  money 
after  bad/  and,  *  things  may  take  their  chance/  In  some  other  towns 
it  is  different  from  Liverpool,  where  there  is  no  organisation.  In 
Manche.ster  and  London  all  the  wholesale  houses  are  members  of  an 
association,  and  the  control  of  the  bankruptcy  affairs  is  left,  by  mutual 
arrangement,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  largest  creditors,  and  the 
ay  stem  is  shown  to  be  working  satisfactorily.  Immediately  upon  the 
ilhng  of  a  petition,  they  hold  a  preliminary  meeting,  which  is  sum- 
moned at  the  instance  of  the  largest  creditor,  who  appoints  a  person  in 
whom  he  has  confidence  to  look  into  the  debtor*s  aftkirs  and  report  to 
A  subsequent  meeting.  They  then  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter,  and  when  the  statutory  meeting  comes  they  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  it  satisfactorily.  But  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  if  a  man  who  knows 
his  busmesa  has  charge  of  an  arrangement  on  a  debtor's  behalf,  he 
takes  care  tha,t  everybody  fiivourable  to  the  debtor  slmll  be  properly 
represented  at  the  meeting.  The  trade  creditors  don^t  take  the 
slightest  trouble  to  have  anytliing  like  organisation,  and  they  find 
themflelves  outvoted.  Now  if  the  creditors  when  they  receive  a  notice 
o£  a  meeting  will  not  prove  their  debts,  and  don't  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  either  to  appoint  a  proper  person  to  represent 
them  or  attend  the  meeting,  they  must  not  blame  the  system  which 
they  don't  attempt  to  carry  out.  As  to  the  present  system  of  liquida- 
tion as  compared  with  bankruptcy,  no  doubt  it  does  not  appear  to  work 
BO  satisfactorily,  and  this  amongst  other  reasons  is  because  there  is  no 
supervision  of  accounts.  The  trustees  holding  proxies  vote  their  own 
remuneration.  There  are  no  means  of  checking  the  account  officially, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  good  thing  if  some  Buperviaioa  wer« 
introduced  in  tkis  respect  I  would  only  just  add  that  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  proxy  system,  showing  the  most  ridiculous  result  to 
which  it  can  be  carried,  occurred  in  the  Liverpool  Bankruptcy  Court 
this  morning.  Two  persons  had  been  appointed  trustees  to  liquidate  a 
debtor's  estate,  one  held  all  the  proxies  for  the  creditors,  and  the  other 
trustee  held  none.  The  one  who  held  no  proxies  became  ill  ader 
spending  SI.  or  dL  in  realising  the  estate,  the  other  called  a  meeting 
of  the  creditors,  placed  himself  in  the  cliair,  and  in  fact  constituted  the 
meeting.  He  tlien,  by  resolution,  removed  his  co-trustee  from  office^ 
without  voting  him  any  remuneration  for  his  sendees,  not  even  the 
money  expended  by  him,  and  finally  voted  himself  a  certain  number  of 
guineas  per  week,  and  discharged  the  debtor  from  all  his  liahiiitiea. 

Mr.  K.  M.  Cox  (Liverpool). — I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
-suggestion  of  Mr.  Daniel,  that  when  a  person  failed  he  slioidd  make  an 
<iffidavit  of  what  he  was  wordi  at  the  time  he  failed.  I£  that  was  done 
it  would  afford  the  debtor  much  less  chance  of  defrauding  his  creditors 
afterwards  than  he  now  possessea.  Yon  would  not  see  those  extraor- 
dinary things  that  so  oHen  occur  in  which  a  man  says  to-day  his  esfjite 
is    worth  10#*  in  the  pound,  and  a  month  af^r wards    reduces    lua 
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to  5f.  in  the  pound.  If  you  committed  him  to  10s. 
It  the  finty  I  think  it  ia  highly  probable  that  the  creditors  would 
get  at  least  7«.  6cL  Mr.  Miller  thought  that  the  proxies  ahould  go 
MirdB  number  and  not  value,  but  that  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
became  I  find  very  often  that  the  majority  of  creditors  at  a  meeting  are 
muXL  creditors,  and  reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  find  also  that  the 
looil  ereditors  are  rather  clannish,  and  they  like  to  see  their  man  through ; 
ad  dierefore  the  pressure  of  creditors  with  a  very  small  amount  would 
bs  ofTerwIiehning.  As  to  time  bargains,  if  a  man  buys  stock  on  what 
■  oJIed  a  time  bargain  he  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  the  man  whp  buys  a 
€Vgo  of  cotton  and  has  not  a  penny  to  pay  for  it,  and  therefore  you 
viD  tee  some  sorts  of  trading  are  quite  as  wild  as  any  lime  bargains. 
TImk  is  one  proposal  I  would  make — it  is  that  a  man  who  £ftiled 
man  than  once  should  not  be  granted  his  dischai^e.  Any  man  who 
bti  fidled  twice  has  proved  that  he  is  totally  unfitted  to  engage  in 

'  lesB  transactions.  I  know  even  in  my  own  trade  there  is  more 
one  firm  to  whom  if  the  rest  of  us  paid  1,000/.  a  year  to  do 
_  ng  it  would  pay  us  better  than  letting  them  go  on.  By  pensioning 
ikcm  off  we  would  have  saved  money.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  penal 
fMCtments  against  debtors  have  been  done  away  with,  as  no  man  has  a 
light  to  &il  time  after  time,  and  then  loll  about  in  his  carriage,  as  some 
do  tt  tills  moment,  and  go  by  better  dressed  than  the  man  whom  he  has 
alniMk  mined  by  his  reckless  trading  and  improvident  habits.  I  would 
toefare  suggest  that  no  one  should  ever  look  at  a  man  who  fiuled 
tffiee,  except  with  the  determination  that '  that  man  cannot  go  down 
inmyboolm.* 

Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C,  replied.  He  said : — 1  have  only  in  my 'paper  given 
joa  the  results  of  my  own  personal  experience,  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  the  tendency  of  all  judicial  decisions  is  to  narrowness.  The 
idea  of  expanding  the  law,  the  idea  of  taking  a  principle  and  making  it 
ipl^icable  to  new  combinations  of  circumstances  seems  to  fail  in  the 
judicial  mind  almost  ever  since  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield.  I  think  I  have 
been  misunderstood  with  reference  to  time  bargains.  I  have  not  the 
leut  notion  of  interfering  with  anything  that  can  be  in  any  way  tlie 
nbject  of  a  bond  fide  commercial  transaction,  whether  it  be  for  present 
payment  or  future  pajrment.  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
filming  an  enactment  which  would  leave  perfectly  firee  every  time 
bttgaxn  which  was  of  the  character  of  a  bond  fide  transaction,  but  when 
a  man  without  a  shilling,  or  not  intending  to  risk  a  shilling,  goes  to  a 
broker  and  orders  him  to  buy  stock  which  he  never  meant  to  buy,  and 
which  the  broker  knows  he  never  meant  to  buy,  and  then  when  the 
time  comes,  and  the  market  falls,  and  this  is  repeated  month  after 
mcmth,  I  cannot  in  my  own  mind  distinguish  between  the  broker  and 
that  man  and  the  gambler  at  Baden-Baden.  As  to  Mr.  Strachan^s 
remarks  on  the  costs  of  unnecessary  affidavits,  the  same  witness 
depoebg  to  different  facts — that  is  an  abuse  too  common — if  he  could 
«ome  to  Bradford  I  could  show  him  bills  of  costs  where  scores  of  pounds 
have  been  taken  off,  because  there  the  rule  is  that  one  affidavit  by  one 
pemn  is  only  admissible.  As  to  modifications  desired  in  the  Act,  I 
think  the  present  Act  is  capable  of  being  made  effectual  for  all  the 
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purposes  for  which  a  Bankruptcy  Act  is  required ;  bat  at  the  aaa^ 
time  the  machinei^  should  be  such  as  creditors  could  have  oon£ideiL<^ 
in,  that  the  machinery  shall  not  be  set  in  motion  to  their  prejndi^ 
until  ihey  have  had  the  information  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  jud.^ 
how  that  machinery  should  be  set  in  motion.     Therefore  I  have  site. 
gested  that  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill  would  accomplish  a  good  deal  ^ 
&i8.    I  think  if  the  first  meeting  was  presided  over  by  an  officer  of  tie 
Court,  who  should  have  authority  to  control  the  proceedings,  the  ci». 
ditors  would  have  the  means  of  forming  a  just  judgment  as  to  whethir 
the  course  should  be  by  liquidation  or  bankruptcy. — ^Mr.  Hall  :  If  % 
man  distributes  his  estate  by  preference,  and  works  it  down  to  2«.  W, 
in  the  pound,  then  there  is  fraud  ? — Mr.  Daniel  :  I  would  place  erwy 
preferred  creditor  who  receives  money  from  a  debtor  who  is  hopelealj 
insolvent  in  the  same  position  as  the  creditor,  under  the  87th  aectioQi 
obtains  execution.     It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  legislation  can  mikis 
men  honest  or  prudent. — Mr.  Hall  :  Fifleen  shillings  in  the  pounds- 
Mr.  Daniel  :  And  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  the  best  machinerf 
we  can  to  do  it     I  don't  think  that  any  amount  oi  dividend  ahonld 
entitle  a  debtor  to  claim  his  discharge  as  of  right.     His  diflchaig% 
whether  he  pays  1/?.  or  19«.,  should  be  voted  by  the  creditors  and  coih 
firmed  by  the  Court 

The  President  of  the  Department. — In  closing  this  discussion  I  ■haU 
trouble  you  with  very  few  observations,  although  the  subject  is  soohaa 
important  one  that  I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  say  something  apoQ 
it.   The  discussion  which  was  originated  by  Mr.  Daniel  divided  the  sub- 
ject into  two  heads,  the  first  dealing  with  alterations  to  the  law  required| 
and  the  other  the  alterations  in  Bankruptcy  procedure.    As  to  the  &s^ 
what  Mr.  Daniel  laid  the  most  stress  upon  was  the  alteration  which  was 
required  in  the  law  of  fraudulent  preference.     Upon  that  I  need  hardly 
say  I  am  thoroughly  at  one  with  him.     The  decision  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  seems  to  me  will  in  time,  and  mnit 
when  it  becomes  thoroughly  understood,  destroy  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy 
altogether.     When  once  men  come  to  see  that  it  is  quite  open  to  them, 
as  soon  as  they  find  out  that  insolvency  is  inevitable,  to  favour  thoao 
creditors  whom  they  think  will  be  most  useful  to  them  and  most  likely 
to  help  them  afterwards,  and  leave  out  everybody  whom  they  do  not 
think  will  be  of  use — the  moment  tliey  see  that  they  can  do  it  under 
the  protection  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law,  it  will  bo  found  you  cannot  have 
a  Bankruptcy  Law  at  all.     That  seems  to  me  the  logical  result  of  that 
decision.    I  always  feel  it  a  reproach  on  my  own  advocacy,  because  I  waa 
engaged  in  the  case,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  as  I  entertained 
such  a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  it  must  bo  my  fault ;  but  the  House 
of  Lords  having  decided  contrary  to  my  opinion,  one  is  bound  now  to 
bow  to  their  decision  and  believe  it  to  be  law.     All  I  can  wonder  ia 
that  the  result  did  not  seem  to  be — except  to  one  of  their  number — a 
monstrous  result.     If  the  result  which  would  follow  had  seemed  to 
them  to  be  a  monstrous  one,  one  would  hope  they  would  take  stepa  to 
remedy  the  law ;  but  because  they  did  not  feci  its  monstrosity,  I  do 
not  suppose  they  will  ever  earnestly  ask  for  reform.     As  r^;arda  the 
other  matters  of  substantive  change,  I  do  not  propose  to  siiy  anything 
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tiuoi  beyond  this,  that  if  you  can  draw  such  a  delinitiou  as  would 
iociade  cases  of  what  everyone  understands  to  be  gambling  under  the 
colour  of  business  and  which  would  at  the  Bame  time  exclude  cases  of 
legitimate  dealing,  I  don't  think  anyone  would  doubt  it  would  be  quite 
proper  that  you  should  prevent  men  who  had  been  gambling  in  this 
way  firom  proving ;  but  1  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  great  difficulty  in 
getliiig  any  such  definition  as  is  euggested.     As  to  the  procedure,  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  evil  has  arisen  irom  the  fact  tliat  the  procedure 
now  does  not  take  place  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  which  was  passed 
by  Parliament  in  1869,   but  under   rules  which  were  framed  under 
powers  given  by  the  Act,  If  an  example  was  wanted  of  the  vicious  system 
of  Parliament  not  being  at  the  trouble  to  determine  the  details,  but 
leaving  them  to  be  determined  afterwards  by  somebody  else,  and  pro- 
viding that  whatever  that  somebody  else  decides,  consiatent  or  incon- 
ii^ent  with  the  Act,  shall  have  the  pame  force  as  if  Parliament  had 
pat  It  into  the  Act,  you  have  it  here.  That,  I  submit,  is  about  the  worst 
ccmrae  of  proceeding  you  can  adopt  to  arrive  at  any  rational  legislation. 
That  is  what  has  been  done  here,  because  if  there  was  any  principle 
in  tlie  Act  of  1869  it  was  that  a  debtor  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
in  his  own  interests  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law — 
UibK  be  should  not  be  able  to  petition  for  adjudication  against  himself; 
ihaiall  proceedings  should  be  the  hostile  proceedings  of  creditors,  and 
i^MX  the  creditors  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  matter  out  of  Bank- 
n^iej  and  de^l  with  it  themselves  either  by  way  of  liquidation  or  com- 
poa^OQ.     That  I  believe  to  have  been  the  scheme  of  the  Act ;   but  tho 
Act  ioipowered  them  to  make  rules,  and  it  has  been  held  that  tliese 
nUtillftTe  the  same  effect  as  if  inserted  in  the  Act,  even  although  they 
ira©  inconsostenty  whilst  some  have  been  ii|)held  even  allliough  tht?y 
were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  sections  in  the  Act.     There  in  a  rule 
fmned  which  enables  a  debtor  to  petition  for  liquidation,  and  a  provision 
which  works  out  the  scheme  and  gives  it  the  same  effect  as  adjudication 
*-«  provision  which  gives  all  the  protection  which  a  bankruptcy  give?. 
That  13  the  work  of  the  rules  and  not  of  the  Act^  and  tlie  effect  is  when 
%  debtor  petitions  for  a  liquidation  against  himself,  be  now  gets  eve  ry 
jvotectioii  which  he  before  got  without  the  odium  of  a  bankruptcy,  so 
that  whereas  it  was  intended  to  make  matters  worse  for  the  debtor,  it 
hw  made  them  better.     It  was  intended  he  should  not  petition  and  get 
ptDtection  for  himself  as  against  everybody^  and  the  result  is  lie  can 
gttiU  that  protection  without  the  discredit  of  becoming  bankrupt.    Of 
coone  now  the  matter  has  got  so  much  settled  that  there  would  be  a 
difficttlty  in  reverting  to  the  old  scheme,  and  what  we  should  now  do 
is  to  make  the  liquidation  proceedings  as  satisfactory  as  we  can,  though 
one  caumot  wonder  at  their  being  unsatisfactory  having  regard  to  their 
origin.    No  doubt  a  great  detd  of  the  mischief  does  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  creditors  take  so  little  interest  in  the  matter,  although  a  great 
deal  of  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  initiating  of  the  proceedings  is 
lU  left  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  who  has  more  interest  to  manipulate 
it  to  serve  hb  own  ends  than  any  individual  creditor  has  in  opposing 
him,  which  should  not  be  ]>ermitted.     What  we  should  aim  at  is  this. 
If  the  creditors  wish  the  estate  to  be  liquidated  out  of  Bankruptcy,  bj 
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nil  means  let  that  be  done ;  but  don't  let  the  debtor  procure  the  matter 
to  be  taken,  out  of  Bankruptcy  control.  Don't  let  the  matter  go  into 
liquidation  or  composition  or  any  other  arrangement,  absolutely  and 
finally,  until  precautions  are  taken  to  see  that  it  ia  really  the  wiah 
of  a  Bufficient  number  of  the  creditorB.  Let  a  great  deal  more  oou* 
iTol  be  exercised  by  the  Court  over  all  the  preliminary  proceedings 
which  are  to  result  in  a  liquidation.  Once  you  are  satisfied  that  a 
liquidation  or  composition  is  the  will  of  the  cTeditora^  let  them  deal 
with  the  matter  aa  you  please ;  btit  down  to  this  let  the  Court  take 
every  precaution  to  see  it  has  not  been  a  mere  arratigemetit  at  the 
wish  of  the  debtor,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  don't  take  half  the  precau* 
tion  we  should  in  this  respecL  Some  suggestions  have  been  made 
very  valuable  in  that  direction.  One  can  easily  understand  why  credi- 
tors don't  do  so  much  as  prima  facie  one  would  expect.  We  hare 
known  cases  in  wliich  they  would  rather  not  appear  as  creditors  at 
all,  and  one  can  well  understand  it,  because  n  man  does  not  like  it 
to  be  known  that  he  has  given  credit  to  a  man  who  does  not  deserve 
it.  Therefore,  there  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  creditora  not 
taking  that  interest  in  the  case  which  we  would  expect,  and  that  of 
course  you  cannot  hope  to  provide  against.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
holding  back  on  that  account,  they  are  only  reivping  what  they  have 
sown,  and  the  law  cannot  assist  them.  But  apart  from  that,  you  ought 
to  put  much  fewer  facilities  in  the  way  of  the  debtor  managing  this, 
and  to  put  many  more  in  the  way  of  the  creditors  managing  the  matter 
themselves,  and  seeing  diat  what  has  been  done  is  done  rightly  and  is 
what  ought  to  be  done.  I  own  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  extend  to  the  liquidation  proceedings  the  Bankruptcy  provision 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  amonnt  in  the  potmd  before 
a  man  get«  !iis  discharge.  Why,  liecause  the  creditora  tliink  they  can 
get  the  estate  managed  more  economically  by  liquidation,  the  debtor 
should  not  still  be  liable  to  pay  IQs.  in  the  pound,  unless  the  creditois 
choose  to  release  him,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  and  therefore  thai 
seems  to  me  to  be  another  practical  reform ;  but  it  is  another  instance 
in  which  that  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  protection  in  the  Act 
has  been  defeated,  because  by  the  system  of  liquidation  you  have 
destroyed  Bankruptcy,  and  the  bankruptcies  are  a  very  small  propor- 
tion indeed  to  the  number  of  liquidations. 
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ffhat  has  been  the  Effect  of  the  Judicature  Acts  on  the  Interests 
of  the  Commercial  Classes  and  Suitors  generality  ;  and  what 
Amendments  are  needed?  By  ALEXANDER  Edward 
M1LLKK3  LL.D.,  Q.C. 

NOW  that  we  have  completed  the  first  year  of  our  experi- 
ence of  the  new  system  introduced  by  the  Judicature 
Acts*  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  take  a  short  review  of  the 
principal  results  of  the  *  legal  revolution/  as  it  has  been 
termed,  which  was  inaugurated  last  November,  It  would 
^Yiously  be  hopeless  to  {ittempt  anything  like  a  thorough 
exMoination  of  the  system  in  all  its  bearings  within  the  limits 
of  a  paper  such  as  this ;  and  the  very  utmost  that  I  can  expect 
to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  salient  points, 
especially  those  in  which  there  seems  to  be  occasion  for  further 
l^lslative  interference. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  first  feeling  produced 
by  an  eacamination  of  the  working  of  the  system  during  the 
past  year  is  one  of  blank  disappointment  Nothing  seems  to 
nave  been  done  beyond  assimilating  the  names  of  a  few  dis- 
iiDiiJar  processes,  and  substitutiug  a  singularly  uncouth  set  f 
expressions  for  the  ancient  designations  of  the  Courts  and  judges. 
And  if  this  had  been  in  very  truth  the  entire  outcome  of 
the  Acts  the  result  would  not  have  been  wholly  accidental.  I 
well  recollect  that  at  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1873,  while  the 
principal  Act  wa^^  still  before  Parliament,  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  a  Judges'  dinner  at  which  I  was  present,  and  the 
mndiDg  Judge  (I  won't  say  who  he  was)  rather  startled  me 
oy  gravely  remarking, '  The  beauty  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  seems 
to  do  so  much,  and  does  so  little ;  it  looks  as  if  we  were  all  to 
be  transmogi'ified,  but  it  is  only  the  dlfFerence  between  "  as 
you  was  "  and ''  as  you  were/' '  The  ingenuity  of  judicial  con- 
etiticdon^  great  as  it  unquestionably  is,  has  not  succeeded  in 
miiumising  the  results  of  the  Acts  quite  to  this  extent,  but  tlie 
effi>rts  made  in  that  direction  have  been  only  too  successful, 
and  some  of  the  enactments —particularly  in  matters  of  plead* 
ing — which,  in  the  Bill,  looked  most  full  of  promise,  have  in 
the  hands  of  judges  at  chambers  turned  out  most  barren  of 
peribrmanee.     TaJce,  for  instance^  tlie  right  of  discovery.     Can 
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anyone  doubt  tliat  the  intention  of  the  Act  was  that  every  suitor 
should  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  discovery  as  extensive  as 
that  hitherto  enjoyed  by  plaintiffs  in  Equity,  subject  only  to 
the  risk  of  having  to  pay  ^  in  any  event '  the  costs  of  any 
unnecessary  or  irrelevant  curiosity  ? '  In  order,  however,  to 
giuird  against  this  power  being  abui^ed  for  piirposes  of  spite  or 
mere  delay^  a  judge  at  chambers  is  authorised  to  order  any 
improper  interrogatories  to  be  struck  out  ^  ;  and  this  authority 
has  been  so  exercised  as  practically  to  sti-ike  out  every  question 
that  could  not  have  been  asked  before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
Thus  the  plaintiif  in  an  action  for  libel  has  not  been  permitted 
to  enquire  of  the  defendant  whether  or  not  he  published  the 
document — *  interrogatories  not  applicable  to  that  form  of 
action '  ^ ;  in  an  action  for  recovery  of  land  the  defendant  has 
not  been  allowed  to  question  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  particulars 
of  his  pedigree — ^  you  cannot  see  your  adversary's  briefs  * ;  and 
finally,  in  no  action  whatever  can  the  plaintiff  interrogate  as 
of  right  until  after  the  delivery  of  the  statement  of  defence* 
because  it  does  not  appear,  till  then,  whether  the  informatiou 
desired  will  or  not  be  relevant  to  the  issue/^  But  the  crowning 
absurdity  is  to  come.  ^Yhen  an  unfortunate  defendant  to  an 
action  for  account,  where  of  all  things  one  would  suppose 
discovery  before  judgment  to  be  needless,  moved  on  the 
authority  of  the  decision  last  mentioned  to  strike  out  the  inter- 
rogatories  which  had  been  delivered  ak>ng  witli  the  statement 
of  claim  J  he  is  gravely  told — and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  ^ — 
that  that  decision  does  not  apply  to  actions  in  the  Chancery 
division,  but  the  plaintiff  in  those  actions  is  at  liberty  to 
interrogate  at  the  same  stage  of  the  cause  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  was  before  the  Act,  And  this  is  the  outcome  of 
a  new  system  for  the  c<iraplete  assimilation  of  the  practice  in 
every  branch  of  the  Court,  Take  another  example.  The  new 
system  of  pleading,  as  described  in  the  rules  and  orders  which 
form  part  of  the  Act  of  1875,  is  (ou  paper)  as  theoretically 
perfect  as  it  is  well  possible  to  imagine,  [I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  the  examples  given  in  the  schedules.]  Plaintiff  and 
defendant  alike  are  to  state  concisely  and  intelligibly  the  facta 
on  which  they  respectively  rely.  The  old  principle  at  Common 
Law,  which  allowed  a  defendant  to  raise  as  many  issues,  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent,  as  he   pleased,  taking  his   chance   of 
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which  of  them  he  might  be  able  to  prove,  and  carefully  con- 
cealing, as  far  as  might  be,  the  nature  of  the  facts  upon  which 
his  case  rested,  and  the  old  practice  in  Chancer j,  which  too 
often  loaded  the  record  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  evidence 
which  the  parties  respectively  intended  to  adduce,  are  alike 
4one  away,  and  each  party  is  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
unambiguous  story  by  which  he  must  stand  or  fall ;  but  he  is 
only  called  upon  to  state  the  story  itself,  and  not  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  to  be  sujjportcd ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  further 
lumtation  (which  is  obviously  just),  that  his  story  must  show  a 
good  case  (or  defence)  upon  the  face  of  it,  otherwise  the  matter 
may  be  disposed  of  by  demurrer  or  by  motion  far  judgment 
nnder  Order  40,  Rule  11.  Nothing  could  be  better  or  more 
hopeful,  upon  paper,  but  what  is  the  practical  result?  First, 
we  have  one  judge  rehabilitating  the  general  issue  in  direct 
<]efiance  of  the  rule  against  general  traverses,  then  we  have 
anotlier  judge  at  chambers  permitting  this  to  be  joined  with  a 
plea  in  confession  and  avoidance,^  and  a  defendant  again  per- 
L  xnitted  to  say,  in  defiance  alike  of  common  sense  and  common 
r  honesty^  *  I  did  not  do  it,  and  if  I  did  I  had  a  right  to  do  so ; 
and  if  I  had  no  such  right  I  had  your  leave  and  license  to  do 
it ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  not  tell  you  how  I  propose  to  make 
-out  any  one  of  these  propositions;  prove  your  own  case  as 
best  you  can/  It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  more  flagrant  case  of 
judicial  repeal  of  the  plainly  expressed  determination  of  the 
Legislature.  Turn  now  to  the  Chancer)^  Division  and  we  find 
the  contrary  influence  at  work  to  produce  the  like  result,  until 
Inat  only  a  statement  of  claim  in  the  Chancery  Division  does 
]  differ  except  in  the  formal  [mrts  from  a  bill  under  the  old 
ice,  but  we  even  hear  judges  complaining  of  the  omission 
om  the  record  of  the  details  of  documents  and  other  matters 
r  <>f  mere  e\adence,  which  tlie  common  sense  of  the  best  style  of 
■•duftsmen  had  banished  from  their  pleadings  years  ago.  It  is 
true  that  a  very  astute  judge,  like  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
when  he  detennines  now  and  then  to  waste  a  few  moments  in 
'most  excellent  fooling;  can  satisfy,  or  appear  to  satisfy, 
himself  that  from  two-thirds  to  tliree-fourths  of  the  plead- 
ing before  him- — whatever  it  may  be^ — might  have  been 
eafely  omitted,  and  can,  when  minded  to  get  back  to  business, 
wind  up  his  remarks  with,  *  But  it  is  a  very  good  bill  all  the 
tame,  though  not  a  statement  of  claim  at  all,'  or  something  of 
4hat  sort;  and  it  is  true,  that,  at  the  moment,  his  criticisms 
may  have  been  unanswerable.     But  the  practical  fact  remains : 
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elightlj  shortened  at  the  head,  a  little  altered  (not  shortened)  at 
the  tail,  the  body  of  every  weU-drawn  statement  of  claim  in 
the  Chancery  Division  is  *  a  very  good  bill,'  and  every  attempt 
at  any  serious  departure  from  this  type  has,  for  so  far,  '  come 
to  grief.'  I  believe  that  I  am  speaking  within  the  mark  when 
I  say  that  there  have  been,  since  last  November,  more  cases  in 
which  either  demurrers  have  been  allowed  with  liberty  to 
amend,  or  amendments  have  been  ordered  at  the  hearing  on 
points  of  pleading,  than  in  any  three  years  since  the  passing^^^| 
of  the  Chancery  Amendment  Act  of  1852,  and  that  at  least ^" 
nine-tenths  of  the  amendments  have  consisted  in  the  insertion 
of  some  statement  or  the  addition  of  some  party  which  or  who 
would  have  been  introduced  or  added,  as  of  course,  before  the 
last  change ;  the  omission  having  been  made  with  a  view  to 
conciseness,  and  accordingly  judicially  denounced  as  *  an  experi- 
ment/ Another  instance  of  a  new  provision  from  which  much 
was  anticipated,  but  which  has  been  reduced  nearly  to  silence  by 
)udicial  interpretation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  1873,  s.  24, 
clause  3,  commonly  known  as  *  the  third  party  clause,'  The 
object  of  this  provision,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  extend  to  all 
actions  the  rule  so  long  established  in  Equity,  that  everyone 
who  has  or  claims  an  interest  in  the  object  of  the  suit,  or  who 
may  be  dii^ectly  affected  by  its  determination  one  way  or  the 
other,  ought  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  The  Act,  indeed,  went  some  way  further,  and  extended 
the  rule  to  cases  in  which  the  relief  sought  by  the  plaiutifT 
was  against  the  defendant  only,  but  the  defendant  claimed 
some  indemnity,  guaranty,  or  other  remedy  over,  which  could 
only  have  been  obtained  under  the  old  practice  by  some  inde- 
pendent proceeding  of  his  own.  This  extension  the  judges 
have  effectually  repealed  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  Order 
16,  which  in  effect  limits  the  operation  of  the  provision  in 
question  to  a  mere  ]>ower  to  bind  the  third  parties  by  the 
result  of  the  action,  without  enabling  the  defendant  to  obtain 
any  substantial  relief  against  them.'  Out  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  tendency— which  seems  inherent  in  the 
judicial  mind — to  minimise  the  effect  of  every  statutory  change 
has  disappointed  the  legitimate  exiiectations  of  the  community, 
there  is  perhajjs  none  which  has  had  a  more  prejudicial  effect 
than  this  one  upon  commercial  interests  of  all  kinds,  especially 
in  certain  large  classes  of  shipping  cases,  •  rfl 

All   this  sounds,  and  is,  very  discouraging  indeed,  mprt" 
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e^ieciallj  as  for  this  particular  evil  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a 
remedj.  You  cannot  lay  down  hard-and-fast  lines  l)y  Act  of 
Parliament,  depriving  the  Judges  of  all  personal  discretion, 
without  inyolving  the  certainty  of  frequent  hardship  and  oo- 
Cisionai  injustice ;  and  you  cannot  invest  the  Judges  with  any 
sobBtantial  discretion,  and  secure  that  they  shall  exercise  it, 
not  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  right,  but  yours ;  and  even 
were  it  theoretically  possible  so  to  do  the  attempt  would  be 
ao  counter  to  the  present  current  of  public  opinion  as  to  be 
practicaUy  hopeless ;  in  fact,  so  strongly  does  the  tide  set  the 
other  way  that  the  current  epigram,  that  'anything  whatever 
em  be  done  by  order  of  a  judge,  and  anything  else  with  leave 
of  a  judge,'  is  scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  most  recent  enact- 
ments. Nevertheless,  much  good  has  already  been  effected 
b;^  the  Acts,  and  the  germs  of  still  more  extensive  reforms,  if 
cnly  they  are  not  destroyed  by  action  in  the  wrong  direction, 
may  be  discerned  by  a  little  inspection. 

The  substitution  of  writs  of  summons  for  Bills  in  Equity 
m  the  commencement  of  litigious  proceedings,  especially  in 
mtters  of  administration  and  account,  and  in  cases  where  an 
kjonction  is  the  whole  of  the  relief  sought,  has  enabled  the 
poiiea  in  hundreds  of  suits  to  dispense  with  pleadings  alto- 
gether, at  a  saving  of  time  and  cost  the  amount  of  which  is 
not  readily  calculable.      The  power  of  commencing  proceed- 
ings in  local  registries,  and  entering  judgment  upon  the  spot 
m  undefended  cases,  has  converted  the  High  Court  into  one 
cf  the  most  efficient  debt^coUecting  machines  yet  invented ; 
md  the  authority  vested  in  the  local  registrars  of  striking  out 
jefences  manifestly  frivolous  and  made  merely  for  delay,  will, 
if  exercised  with  reasonable  prudence  and  care,  prevent  this 
benefit  from  being  practically  frittered  away,  as  so  many  of  the 
oAers  have  been.     It  is,  I  think,  almost  impossible  to  ovcr- 
citiinate  the  importance  of  this  reform  with  reference  to  com- 
mercial interests;  and  if  the  Acts  had  done  no  more  than 
provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  reasonably  rapid  and  inexpensive 
machinery  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  hondjide  disputed,  its 
loihoTB  would,  I  think,  on  this  ground  alone  have  justly  earned 
ike  gratitude  of  the  mercantile  community.     At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  much  remains  to  be  done;  nay,  even 
that  the  evil  which  at  the  present  moment  calls  more  loudly 
than  any  other  for  immediate  remedy  is  the  direct  result  of 
some  of  the  most  beneficial  of  the  late  reforms.     I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  overwhelming   accumulation  of  arrears  which 
threatens  to  overtask  the  utmost  energies  of  all  the  Divisions  of 
the  Court. 
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I  have  already  pointed  out  tlie  gi'eat  benefit  derived  from 
the  |)ower  of  entirely  dispensing  with  pleadintijs  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  greater  facihty  and  rapidity  with  which  they  arc  con- 
dncted  in  other   iustaucesj   hut   this   benefit  carries  with  it  a 
serious  drawback.     To  this  cause  more  than  to  any  other  we 
must  attribute  the  alarming  and  eonatantly  increasing  accumu- 
lation of  causes  wailing  for  trial  in  every  Division  (divorce 
causes  alone  excepted)  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  wdiich  has, 
almost  within  tlie  last  two  or  three  days  of  the  session,  been 
made  the  excuse  for  one  of  the  most  daring  and  objectionable 
innovations  to  which  our  judicial  system  has  as  yet  been  sub- 
jected.    The  greatly  increased  facility  of  embarking  in  litiga- 
tion,   the    increased    probability  of  a   speedy    and  successful 
termination  where   the    plaintiff's  demand   is  obviously  well- 
founded,  and  the  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  the   earlier 
sta£;es  of  an  action,  all  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  actions 
connnenccd  and  the  rate  at  which  they  arrive  at  the  jjoint 
where,  being  ready  for  trial,  their  further  progress  is  arrested 
by  the  necessity  for   awaiting  their  turn  in  the  lists.     In  the 
Chancery  Division  this  accumulation  of  arrcar  is  furtlicr  inten- 
sified by  the  direct  operation  of  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  important,  of  all  the  reforms  effected  by  the  Act: 
I  mean  tlie  trial  of  every  disputed  question  of  fact  by  viva  voe^^ 
evidence  taken  at  the  time  liy  means  of  examination  and  cross- 
examination    in    open   court.      Vkui  voce    examination  is  not, 
indeed,  a  new"  thing  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  it  has  been 
more  or  less  practised  there  ever  since  the  passing  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns'  Act  m  1859  ;  it  was  confirmed,  so  far  as  cross-examina- 
tion is  concerned,  as  the  right  of  both  parties  in  every  cause* 
brought  regularly  to  issue  by  Lord  CampbelFs  Genera!  OrderdH 
of  February  1800,  and  has  been  very  extensively  used  ever 
since   in   certain  classes  of  cases   and  before  certain   judges. 
But  the  Judicature  Act  of  1875  for  the  first  time  rendered  it 
the  normal  method  of  taking  the  evidence  in  every  case,  only 
to  be  departed  from  by  special  order,  to  be  made  under  special 
CI  re  u  m  st  an  c  cs  and  fV*r  s  p  e  ci  fi  e  d  r  e  a  son  s.   The  eno  r  mo  us  s  u  perior- 
ity  of  this  method  for  the  elicitatiouof  the  truth  in  cases  of  dis- 
puted fiict  is  so  obvious  that  no  one  would,  I  trust,  withstand 
any  alteration  which  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
its  universal  adoption ;  but,  introduced  as  it  has  been  without 
any  attempt  to  provide  for  its  foreknown  and  inevitable  results, 
it  has  lai'gely  contributed  to  magnify  in  the  Chancery  Division 
tlnxt  accumulation  of  arrear  which    the  other  causes   I   have 
mentioned  tended  to  produce  in  that  Division  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  Courts,  and  thus  to  make  that  *  block  '  of  c^kses 
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wUeh  is  seriously  felt  in  all  the  Divisions  an  intolerable  evil 
in  the  particular  Division  in  question.  And  this  has  again 
reacted  upon  the  judges  of  that  Division  as  a  temptation  to  give 
to  the  exceptions  engrafted  upon  this  general  rule  a  much 
greater  extension  than  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Act,  or 
fi  warranted  by  any  principle  of  justice  or  common  sense.  And 
in  80  doing  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  oTerwhelming  necessity,  which  was  none  the  less  cogent 
because  its  promptings  harmonised  with  that  tendency  stare 
suftr  antiqtias  vias  to  which  I  have  already  found  it  needful 
to  call  attention.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the 
new  practice  not  only  is  the  time  occupied  by  the  hearing  of 
eidi  contested  cause  greatly  increased — I  have  heard  it  esti- 
mted  that  upon  the  average  it  is  quadrupled,  and  I  see  no 
XMSon  to  dissent  from  the  estimate — but  the  number  of  cases 
'heard  out'  is  largely  added  to.  For,  as  no  one  can  tell  till 
tfter  the  cause  has  been  tried  what  evidence  his  opponent  will 
le  able  to  adduce,  every  action  must  be  fought  at  least  up  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiffs  case ;  whereas  it  is  notorious 
tiiat  under  the  old  system  numbers  of  causes  were  settled, 
jnctically  without  argument,  as  soon  as  the  counsel  on  each 
ode  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence  filed 
en  behalf  of  the  other.  It  may  be  deplored,  then,  but  can 
ibardly  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the  judges  of  this  Divi- 
«m  found  themselves  called  upon  not  only  to  hear  causes 
at  much  greater  length  than  heretofore,  but  to  hear  many  more 
of  them,  they  should  endeavour  to  discover  some  means  of 
overcoming  the  double  obligation  even  at  the  expense  of  disre- 
{[arding  the  spirit,  and  doing  some  violence  to  the  language,  of 
die  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  thus  one  of  the  most  sdutary  of 
all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Acts  runs  great  risk  of 
defeating  itself  for  want  of  a  little  foresight  in  anticipating, 
ttd  courage  in  providing  for,  its  inevitable  results. 

The  Acts  do,  indeed,  contain  three  several  provisions,  which 
may  be  taken  to  have  been  directed  to  this  end.  Two  of  these 
are  contuned  in  the  earlier  Acts,  and  have  admittedly  proved 
most  complete  failures ;  the  other  was  only  adopted  at  the 
last  moment,  during  the  passage  through  Parliament  of  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876 ;  and  though  it  is  as  yet 
too  soon  to  attempt  to  discuss  its  operation  from  the  vantage- 
grotmd  of  experience,  I  propose  by-and-by  to  submit  to  you 
tome  reasons  for  considering  it  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  first  of  the  provisions  in  question  was  the  introduction 
into  our  system  of  a  new  class  of  judicial  officers,  called  official 
referees.    Why  this  has  so  completely  failed  is  not  far  to  seek. 
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Like  many  another  suggestion  of  more  or  less  hopefulness,   ^ 
has  been  starved.     The  functions  of  the  official  referee  as  ca^ 
ceived  by  the  Act  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  o^ 
judge  at  Nisi  prius^  except  that^  first,  he  can  never  demand  '^j^ 
assistance  of  a  jury^  and^  secondly,  he  is  bound  to  hold   J^j^ 
court,  not  at  a  fixed  place  or  in  the  progress  of  a  stated  ^%j{^ 
cuit,  but  -whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  most  conyemen* 
pro  re  natd.     That  such  a  scheme  should  succeed  obviouaI» 
involved  the  performance  of  two  conditions :  First,  the  offical 
referees  must  be  men  of  a  calibre  not  materially  differing  frooi 
the  average  standard  of  a  puisne  judge ;  and,  secondly,  the 
costs  of  a  reference  to  one  of  them  must  not  materially  exceed 
the  average  cost  of  bringing  the  suit  to  trial  in  the  ordinaij 
way.     When  we   reflect   how  utterly,  even  contemptuouslT, 
both  these  conditions  have  been  disregarded,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  the  ignominious  failure  of  the  whole  scheme.  The 
remuneration  of  the  ofiBcial  referees  (if  they  were  to  be  paid  by 
salary  and  not  rather,  as  I  should  have  preferred  to  see  then, 
by  the  job,  with  liberty  to  practise  when  not  required  to  ei^ 
should  have  been  at  least  two-thirds  that  of  a  puisne  judge,  n 
there  was  to  be  the  faintest  hope  of  attracting  to  the  office  mea 
of  the  requisite  stamp.     I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  even  thai 
would  have  been  enough,  unless  accompanied  with  correspond 
ing  social  and  official  rank.     Instead  of  this,  they  are  offered  i 
salary  considerably  less   than   half  that  of  a  judge,  and  left 
absolutely  without  any  official  ])reccdence  whatever.     Can  we 
wonder  that  the  appointments  have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire 
public  confidence  in  the  new  tribunals  ?    Add  to  this,  that  their 
employment  is  clogged  by  a  scale  of  fees  payable,  not  to  them, 
but  to  the  public  Exchequer,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  court 
fees  payable  in  respect  of  causes  regularly  brought  to  hearing 
before  the  superior  judges — a  scale  which  would  probably  have 
proved  prohibitory  had  there  been  no  other  deterrent  cause  what- 
ever, and  we  require  nothing  more  to  explain  why  the  practical 
effect  of  the  institution  of  official  referees  has  simply  been  the 
useless  waste  of  6,000/.  a  year.     Another  i)rovi8ion  apparently 
directed  to  the  same  end  is  that  authorising  the  Court  to  flit 
with  specially  qualified  assessors.     This  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  from  time  immemorial  in  collision 
cases,  and  continues  to  be  the  practice  in  such  cases  still ;  but 
with  this  exception  there  has  not  been,  so  far  as  1  know,  asinele 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power,  or  even  of  any  appli- 
cation for  its  exercise,  by  any  branch  of  the  Court.     Even  if 
largely  adopted  it  would  but  partially  remedy  the  evil  undec 
consideration,  though  it  must   be   conceded    that   there  ar€ 
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eertain  classes  of  cases^such,  for  instance,  as  actions  upon 
pfttents  (especially  where  chemical  or  mechanical  knowledge  i& 
mTolved).  where  the  substitution  of  skilled  assessors  for  a  jury, 
or  their  association  with  a  judge,  might  save  much  time  now 
consumed  in  the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  expei*t 
witnesses. 

The  remaining  device  for  economising  judicial  time  by  the 
practical  abolition  of  sittings  m  batiro  has  not  yet  come  into 
operation,  but  so  far  as  its  results  can  be  forecast  at  present 
they  will  greatly  transcend,  both  in  amount  and  importance,  all 
tlie  alterations  introduced  by  the  three  Common  Law  Proce- 
dure Acts  and  two  previous  Judicature  Acts  put  together.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  at  no  distant  periud  issue  in  the 
complete  break-up  of  the  whole  system  of  Divisions  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  Courts  into  a  set  of  mutually  iudepeudent 
judges  connected  by  no  common  bond  except  their  subordina- 
tion to  a  common  court  of  appeal.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
practitioner  in  Chancery  of  any  standing,  who  will  reflect  for 
a  moment  upon  the  nature  of  the  considerations  which  from 
time  tu  time  determine  him  to  select  this  or  that  particular 
judge  with  whose  name  to  mark  any  particular  case  w^ll  think  a 
wholesale  extension  of  the  system  desirable  or  advantageous* 
Bui  even  \vithout  considering  this  draw^back,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  look  with  favour  upon  the  experiment  in  rjuestion*  The 
experience  of  upwards  twenty  years'  practice  in  the  Court  of  • 
Chancery  has  thoroughly  convinced  me  that  though  a  single 
judge,  subject  to  a  good  court  of  appeal,  may  w^ell  be  trusted 
to  enunciate  definite  propositions  ol"  law,  and  apply  them  to  a 
given  state  of  tacts,  either  determined  tdiuTtde  or  admitted  ujjon 
the  pleadings,  no  more  unsatisfactory  tribunal  can  be  found  for 
Uie  determination  of  questions  of  mixed  law  and  fact.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  any  court  of  appeal  to  exercise  any 
efficient  control  over  the  idiosyncrasies,  even  the  crochets,  of 
a  judge  in  this  position,  more  especially  if  he  is  only  duly 
careful  not  to  separate  the  issues  of  law  and  fact  in  delivering 
jtidgment  (even  when  they  arc  properly  separable,  which  is 
not  always  the  case),  but  to  rely  vaguely  upon  'all  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,'  or  rest  his  judgment  upon  *  this  state  of 
things,'  of  which  he  has  perhaps  given  an  elaborate  history,  in 
wliich  the  material  and  the  immaterial  are  carefully  and  inex- 
tricably mingled.  Gentlemen  familiar  with  the  subject  will 
know  that  this  is  no  caricature. 

It  has  been  suggested,  on  high  authority,  and  with  some 
plausibility,  that  not  only  the  block  in  question  but  various 
others  of  the  defects  in  the  working  of  the  system  already 
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noticed  might  be  removed  either  by  the  establishment  of  local 
courts  of  unlimited  jurisdiction  or  by  a  large  extension  of  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  existing  county  courts.     I  cannot  concur  in 
either  of  these  suggestions.     New  local  courts  would  either  be 
superior  courts  (t.e.  branches  of  the  High  Court)  or  inferior  courls 
{i.e.  additional  county  courts).    In  the  former  case  they  would  be 
more  expensive  than  and  not  so  efficient  for  the  special  purpose 
as  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  judicial  force  of  the  Hi^ 
Court  itself^  which  latter  might  or  might  not  be  accompanied,  ai 
circumstances  might  require,  with  a  return,  in  whole  or  part,  to 
the  ancient  system  of  Justices  in  Eyre,  the  parent  of  thit 
very  degenerate  offijpring,  the  modem  Courts  of  Assize.    Li 
the  latter  case  they  would  only  effect  clumsily  that  which,  if 
it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  would  oe  done  more  efficiently,  mm 
cheaply,  and  more  philosophically  by  the  agency  of  the  exist- 
ing county  courts.      But   the   objections   to  this  course  ai«, 
I  think,  many  and  obvious.      Some  of  them  will  have  been 
already  anticipated  by  those  who  have  followed  my  remub 
upon    the    official  referees,    remarks    that  apply   with  but 
slightly  diminished  force  to  the  whole   county  court  system, 
true  though  it  be  that  from  exceptional  causes  a  certain — ^not 
very  large — percentage  of  the  existing  county  court  judges  an 
of  greatly  higher  calibre  than  the  system  would  warrant  us  to 
expect     But  further,  in  proportion  as  you  make  the  countj 
courts   tribunals  of   extensive   jurisdiction   you    impair  their 
fitness  for  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
created,  and  which    alone    supplies    their   true    raison  (TStre. 
You  cannot  get  a  uniform  system  equally  adapted  to  every 
varied  description  of  case — a  court  at  once  cheap  and  learned, 
speedy  and  deliberative,  a  good  small  debts  court  and  a  satis- 
factory commercial  tribunal — any  more  than  you  find  a  balance 
at  once  stable  and  sensitive,  or  an  eyeglass  equally  available 
as  telescope  and  microscope.     Nor,  if  you  could  contrive  such 
a  system,  could  you  possibly  provide  the  requisite  supply  of 
judges,  all   of  whom   should  be  at   once    at  home   in   every 
branch  of  jurisprudence  and  ready  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  country  for  less  than  half  their  market  value. 

In  fact,  the  extensions  of  jurisdiction  which  have  been 
already  imposed — rather  than  conferred — upon  the  county 
courts  have  been,  to  my  mind,  anything  but  improvements 
of  the  system.  These  courts  were  established  simply  because 
the  machinery  of  the  superior  Courts  was  found  too  costly 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  Cutting  blocks  with  a  razor 
is  never  a  profitable  operation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  generally  thought   desirable   to  shave  oneself  with  a 
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iwtchet.  So  long  as  the  county  courts  continued  to  be 
flinplj  small  debts  courts  they  were  admirably  efficient,  and 
the  satisfaction  which  they  gave  everywhere  was  unhappily 
only  too  complete*  Nous  avons  cliange  tout  cela.  Their  very 
efficiency  has  induced  the  Legislature  to  overload  them  with  a 
msss  of  heterogeneous  jurisdiction,  the  due  exercise  of  which 
would  require  a  versatility  amounting  to  genius  added  to  a  depth 
of  learning  rare  even  in  the  most  distinguished  judges.  As  a 
Mtaral  consequence  we  find  the  exercise  of  the  original  (and 
noanal)  functions  of  the  courts  gradually  devolving  upon  the 
registrars  and  other  subordinate  officials,  while  the  judges 
nay  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  majority  who 
lie  insufficiently  qualified  for  their  new  duties,  and  the 
obority  who  are  insufficiently  paid  for  them.  I  should 
be  Sony  to  add  to  their  difficulties  by  resorting  to  these 
tdbanaiB  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  arrears  from  the  High 
Court 

I  haye  dwelt  so  much  upon  this  question  of  arrears  because 
fiom  them  spring  those  delays  which  have  ever  been  the  most 
jiasing  of  all  the  evils  of  our  judicial  system,  and  that  which 
te^hs  most  heavily  upon  the  commercial  classes,  to  whom  quick 
letarns  are  often  of  the  very  life  of  business,  and  a  loss  which 
ii  itkeB  a  year  to  remedy  as  bad  as  one  without  remedy 
altogether.  It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that,  as  I  have  ven- 
tma.  to  express  dissent  from  all  the  plans  hitherto  suggested 
far  the  removal  of  this  evil,  I  should  undertake  to  suggest  a 
remedy  of  my  own.  I  do  not  accept  this  challenge  without 
ooDsiderable  diffidence.  To  be  of  any  value  a  suggestion  must 
be  practicable,  and  the  only  really  efficacious  remedy  for  this 
evil  is,  during  the  present  economical  ague,  simply  imprac- 
ticable. If  I  venture,  then,  to  suggest  a  palliative  which  would, 
I  think,  allay  the  present  distress  without — to  use  the  official 
eant  upon  the  subject — any  permanent  increase  of  the  public 
burdens,  I  do  so  under  a  deep  sense  that  what  I  am  proposing 
]&  but  a  makeshift  after  all,  and  open  to  many  of  the  objections 
common  to  such. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  not  simple.    How  to  strengthen 
the  judicial  force  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  litigation,  without 
•ny  permanent  increase  in  the  annual  charge  for  judicial  sala- 
ries or  any  perceptible  deterioration  in  the  calibre  of  the  judges. 
It  seems  to  me  that  three  things  are  required — 
Irt^  A  better  division  of  labour.     I  will  not  at  the  fag- 
end  of  a  paper  already  too  long  attempt  to  discuss  the  reasons 
ubich  lead  me  to  hold  that  a  great  improvement  could  be 
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eifected  by  abolishing  the  Fifth  Division,  attaching  probate 
actions  and  those  large  classes  of  Admiralty  cases  comprised 
under  the  heads  of  mortgage,  [jossessian,  bottomry,  salvage, 
account,  and  wages,  to  the  Chancery  Division,  as  being  mainly 
administrative  business,  and  leaving  divorce  actions  and  what 
w^e  may  call  the  contentious  part  of  the  Admiralty  business 
(collision,  breach  of  charter-party,  damage  to  cargo,  &c/)  to 
find  their  place  among  the  ordiDury  run  of  common  law  actionfl, 

2nd.  An  improved  system  of  circuit  arrangements.  The 
present  circuits  are  a  sur^aval  of  the  time  w^hen  the  judges 
travelled  post,  accompanied  by  the  Bar  on  horseback,  from 
assize  town  t<3  assize  town,  and  the  only  method  wdiich 
could  be  devised  for  the  investigation  of  local  questions  on 
the  spot  was  found  in  the  periodical  interruption  of  all  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country  for  tlie  purposes  of  a  grand 
judicial  procession  throughout  it.  Nuw  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  cost  whether  it  is  better  to  bring  the  judge  to  the  cause  or 
the  cause  to  the  judge ;  in  either  case  the  arrangement  can  be 
made  within  a  very  few  days,  and  the  actual  transit  either  of  ^ 
judge  and  counsel  in  the  one  case  or  parties  and  witnesses  in  thof 
other  occupies  even  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  England  hut  a 
very  few  honrs.  I  propose,  therefore,  entirely  to  do  away  with 
courts  of  assize  and  oyer  and  terminer  (not,  of  course,  with 
periodical  sessions  of  gaol  delivery),  to  group  the  district  regis- 
tries together  into  convenient  assize  districts,  each  containing 
at  least  one  town  having  a  convenient  court-house  and  other 
necessary  facilities  for  the  trial  of  actions  there,  and  to  pro^dde 
that  whenever  it  appeared  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  actions  ready  for  trial  in  any  assize  district  to  warrant  the 
issue  of  a  commission,  a  judge  or  jud^^es  should  be  sent  down 
to  clear  off  the  list,  and  should  be  authorised  and  required  to 
dispose  of  every  case  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  set  down  for 
trial,  irrespective  of  the  particular  division  to  which  it  has  been 
assigned. 

3rd.  But  all  this,  if  we  stop  here,  will  fall  short  of  the  mark; 
squeeze  it  how  you  will  you  cannot  get  a  quart  into  a  pint  pot, 
and  no  amount  of  rearrangement  will  enable  twenty-one  judges 
to  keep  pace  with  work  which  has  already  proved  too  much  lor 
twenty-four. 

As  the  result  of  considerable  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  the  last  ten  yeai^s  (with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you),  and 
after  conversation  on  the  subject  w  ith   more  than  one  of  tlie 
Judges,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions  as  approxi-*  A 
mately  correct  i—  m 

(a)  To  extend  the  system  of  sittings  in  banca  to  the  whole 
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court  would  require  32  judges^  of  whom  7  would  be  attached 
to  each  of  the  Common  Law  Divisions,  and  1 1  to  the  Chancery 
TXriBion.  In  this  case,  however,  you  could  dispense  with  the 
leoent  additions  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  so  that  the  additional 
miBber  required  would  be  8  only,  and  not  11. 

(&)  To  maintain  the  sittings  in  banco  in  the  Common  Law 
Knsions,  and  the  single  judge  system  in  the  Chancery  Divi- 
dom  28  judges  would  be  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Master 
of  tiie  BolLs,  the  3  chiefs,  and  6  ordinary  judges  in  each 
^vision. 

(e)  Even  with  an  extension  of  the  single  judge  system 
thoDghout  the  entire  Court,  the  work,  if  litigation  continues  at 
its  present  rate,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  less 
than  24  judges,  and  not  by  so  few,  if  the  duties  of  Chief  Judge 
in  Bankruptcy  are  still  to  be  discharged  by  a  judg^  of  the 
Chancery  Division. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  provide  this  extra  force  without  increa- 
-Hiig  the  expenditure  on  judicial  salaries  ?  I  reply,  by  extending 
touie  judicial  bench  the  principle  recognised  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service  and  in  every  private  employment 
biYing  a  regular  staff  of  officers :  that  salaries  should  be  pro- 
mave,  increasing  according  to  a  fixed  system  dependent  upon 
kogdi  of  service.  It  may  co^dently  be  anticipated  that  such  a 
duDge  could  be  effected  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the  class 
<^fflen  from  whom  our  future  judges  would  be  taken.  Of  course 
you  cannot  increase  the  number  of  the  Bench  at  all  without  theo- 
retically lowering  their  eminence ;  the  average  of  the  best  twenty- 
four  men  in  the  profession  must  be  conceivably  lower  than  that  of 
the  best  twenty-one.  But  for  practical  purposes  the  difference  is 
iniq[qpreciable.    Now,  it  is  matter  of  pommon  notoriety  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  puisne  judgeship  is  even  now  invariably  (or 
with  insignificant  exceptions)  accompanied  by  immediate  loss 
of  income,  and  that  no  question  of  difference  of  income  has 
tver  been^er  se  sufficient  to  deter  the  most  consummate  lawyer 
or  the  most  successful  advocate  from  accepting   a  seat  upon 
the  Bench.  Political  and  private  considerations  have  often  had, 
and  will  often  have>  this  effect.-    If  only  the  professional  and 
lodal  position  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  be  maintained 
aoimpaired,  and  his  gradual  advance  to  the  full  official  income 
«t  present  fixed  as  the  salary  of  a  puisne  judge  be  secured  to 
him  from  the  first,  such  advance  being  regulated  by  seniority 
only,  and  in.  no  way  .dependent  upon,  any  plan  of  promotion  or 
fldection,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  salary  of  a  newly- 
appoint^i  judge  might  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  without 
«ny  perceptible  injury  to  the  calibre  of  the  Bench. 
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It  is  a  mere  aritlimetical  calculation  to  cletermine  the  scale 
80  as  to  produce  the  desired  result.  This  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  at  present  It  presents  no  real  diffieulty,  pecuniary 
or  otherwise  J  I  vn\\  only  add,  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  scheme  if  proved  excellence  on  the  part 
of  a  county  court  judge  were  recognised  as  conferring  a 
claim  for  advancement  to  the  Bench  of  the  High  Court ;  so  that 
these  appointraenti?,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  '  graves  of  arabi- 
tion/  should  be  accepted  as  stepping-stones  to  advancement  in 
the  case  of  really  competent  men.  Snch  a  change  would  do 
more  to  raise  the  general  character  of  the  men  who  would 
accept  places  on  the  County  Court  Bench  than  would  be  ^ 
effected  by  doubling  their  judicial  salaries.  H 

I  pass  over  many  minor  points  which  might  have  been  ^ 
noticed  with  advantage  (as,  for  instance,  the  controversy  which 
attained  such  celebrity  in  the  case  of  Cave  v,  Mackenzie), 
because  this  paper  has  already  exceeded  all  reasonable  limits^ 
but  I  have  endeavoured,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  to  point  out  the 
particulars  wherein  I  considered  the  Acts  to  have  proved  most 

*  The  claries  of  the  preji^nt  judi^cj*  (omitting  t ho  three  chiefs*  and  the  M.E.,  not 
proposed  to  be  affected,  ivnd  inoludiiig  the  £6,000  ti  ytiap  now  thrown  awtiy  upoo  | 
official  referees,  whose  office  may  he  proiitahljr  abolii«hed)  amount  in  all  ta^H 
£91,000  a  year.  If  to  these  we  add  £16,000  for  the  three  judges  lately  tranMferred^^^| 
to  the  Court  of  Appenl,  and  £10,000  iar  the  ultimate  saving  upon  the  salaried  " 
judges  in  the  Privy  CooneiL  we  i^vl — 

For  armiigemeut  (a)^£l]  0,000  to  distribute  aiaongst  28  judges  (32  required* 
but  four  of  them  ftlrniidy  provided  ait  ahove). 

This  would  bo  best  distributed  hy  giving — 

£  £ 

12  senioTB  5,000  euch 60,000 

8    next     4,000      , 32,000 

8  juniors  3.000     „ 24,000 

£116.000 

For  the  second  Rrmngement  suggested  we  should  havtj  but  £1 01^000  (as  tho 
Hppellftte  judge**  would  all  bo  required),  and  24  judge^j  to  provide  for;  or— 

II  seniors  5,000  each 5S,0O0  ^M 

7  n&xt      4.000 28,000  ^1 

6  juiiiois  3,000     , .     IS.OOO  H 

£101,000  ■ 

Tlio  last  fluggested  amngemcnt  wotaM  g^re  us  ^but  £91,000  to  distzibiito       " 
amongst  20  judges ;  or — 

18  Boniors  6,000  e»ch 65,000 

5  next       4,000 #        .         .     20,000 

2  juniors  3,000     ,, 6,000 

£91,000 
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rigimlly  wanting,  and  the  direction  towards  which,  a8  it  seems 
to  me,  our  attempts  at  amendment  ought  to  be  directed ;  and 
BO  doubt,  as  compared  with  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  '  his- 
toiical'  and  other,  with  which  these  reforms  were  ushered  in, 
die  result  is  painfully  disappointing ;  and  those  who  expected — 
iod  I  believe  that  there  were  some  who  did  expect— the  inaugu- 
ntion  of  a  system  which  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  no 
laonudy  surviving,  no  abuse  unredi'cssed,  no  inequality  un- 
bilaiiced,  will  naturally  turn  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  from  a 
lefixnned  procedure  oi  which  the  most  immediate  effect  has 
been  an  unexampled  accumulation  of  arrears,  a  project  of  union 
of  which  the  most  widely-known  outcome  has  been  an  undig- 
lufied  squabble  regarding  the  division  of  labour.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  beneficial 
icBolts  of  the  change  have  been  neither  slight  nor  superficial, 
tsA  that  though  much  undoubtedly  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
flmy  useful  improvements  have  already  been  actually  effected, 
and  the  way  has  been  cleared  for  numerous  others,  all  or  some 
of  which  will,  we  may  well  hope,  follow  at  no  distant  time. 


On  the  Same.     By  Kalph  Neville,  Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  recent  reforms  in  our  legal  system  have  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  uniformity  in  principles  and  practice  in  all 
cmr  Courts  of  Law,  and  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the  local 
adnkinistration  of  justice  throughout  the  country.  I  propose 
to  consider  how  far  these  most  desirable  objects  have  been 
Kcnred,  and  in  what  manner  the  shortcomings  of  the  Judica- 
ture Acts  and  rules,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  supplied. 

The  introduction  of  a  uniform  and  satisfactory  system  of 
pooedure  into  the  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  difiScult  and  delicate  task  to  accomplish* 
To  weld  together  such  unsympathetic  materials  as  the  old 
Common  Law  and  Chancery  procedures  required  a  strong 
inn  and  a  determined  will.  Each  blow  that  was  struck  raised 
akost  of  clamorous  interests,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  the  vigour  of  the  reformer  became  exhausted  before  the 
amalgamation  was  finally  completed. 

The  divergence  in  practice  between  the  Common  Law 
Courts  and  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  was  chiefly  con- 
ipicuous  in  the  following  points : — (1)  The  manner  of  taking 
eyidence,  (2)  trial  by  jury,  (3)  the  decision  of  questions  of  law 
arismg  at  the  trial. 
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The  last  of  these  pomta  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Apel- 
late Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876,  and  for  the  future  points  of  law 
arisinn;  at  the  trial  of  an  action  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  all 
Divisions  alike  by  the  presiding  judge* 

In  spite  of  adverse  prognostications  in  high  quarters,  I 
believe  that  this  will  prove  a  most  beneficial  change,  and  be 
productive  of  great  saving  in  time  and  money  to  the  suiton 
That  it  will  not  overtask  the  capacity  of  the  judge  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  jndge  de- 
cided (to  the  general  satisfaction  of  suitors)  points  of  law  of  no 
less  nicety  and  importance  than  those  which  arise  upon  trials 
at  Nisi  jfrius ;  having,  moreover,  the  decision  of  issues  of  fact 
thrown  upon  him  in  addition.  The  judges  of  the  Cliancery 
Division  a])pear  to  retain  the  same  faculty.  ■ 

The  treatinent  which  tlie  first  and  second  points  of  dit  ^ 
ference  have  received  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  contemplate. 

Affidavits  as  opposed  to  tlie  witness  box  for  taking  evi- 
dence, the  judge  as  ojj posed  to  a  jury  lor  deciding  issues  of 
fact,  are  rival  institutions  which  have  co-existed  long  enough 
(one  would  think)  to  render  a  definite  conclusion  upon  their 
respective  merits  not  impossible.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  has  been  left  to  individual  suitors  or 
their  advisers ;  care  being  taken,  however,  with  regard  to 
actions  in  London  and  Middlesex,  that  a  suitor  in  the  Chancery 
Division  who  hankers  after  a  verdict  by  twelve  of  his  peers, 
shall  undergo  considerable  inconvenience  and  expense  in  the 
gratification  of  his  desire. 

The  demolition  of  Jury  boxes  in  Lincoln's  Inn  (as  one  of 
the  first-fruits  of  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Ecjuity),  came  as  a  sur- 
prise ui)on  many,  though  they  were  clearly  rendered  useless 
incumbrances  by  the  operation  of  the  thirty-seventh  section  of 
the  Act  of  1873. 

Whether  an  action  shall  be  tried  with  or  without  a  jury 
may  perhaps  reasonably  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties, 
but  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Chancery  and 
Common  Law  Divisions  in  this  respect,  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
inexpedient,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  revive  the  differences 
of  procedure,  which  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  th^  Judi- 
cature Acts  to  put  an  end  to ;  moreover,  in  view  of  the  trial 
of  actions  in  the  Chancery  Division  at  assizes,  it  becomes 
inconsistent. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  taking  evidence,  the  large 
power  of  administering  interrogatories  and  demanding  admis- 
sions now  enjoyed  by  the  parties  to  an  action,  should  leave 
nothing  to  be  proved  at  the  trial  but  facts  actually  in  disputej 
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mnd  as  in  cases  of  contradictory  evidence  the  balance  of  ex- 
perience IS  in  favour  of  oral  testimony  as  a  means  of  elucidating 
the  trutli,  the  option  of  reverting  to  affidavits  (given  by  the  lat 
role  of  Order  37)  does  not  appear  calculated  to  further  the  ends 
of  justice, 

I  now  pass  to  a  question  of  special  interest  to  a  commercial 
community ;  namely,  the  adequacy  of  the  provisions  for  the 
speedy  and  local  administration  of  justice. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  applies  with  unusual  force  to  the 
judgmeBt  of  a  Court  of  Justice.  What  commercial  men  want 
fifom  Courts  of  Law  is:  (1)  immediate  trial,  (2)  local  trial, 
(3)  a  ready  right  of  appeal.  The  last  requirement  will,  I  trust, 
prove  to  be  sufficiently  jyro^Hded  for,  if  the  sittings  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  are  held  continuously  ;  but  rendering  judges 
of  the  Appeal  Court  liable  to  go  circuit  savours  of  the  error 
apparent  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  secure  increased 
efficiency — an  impression  that,  in  the  case  of  judges  at  all 
events,  two  and  two  may  by  judicious  manipulation  be  turned 
into  five. 

That  the  first  and  second  requirements  are  substantial  and 
ppeeeing  in  their  nature  admits,  I  thinks  of  no  question. 

A  commercial  man,  very  often,  cannot  aflfordto  be  kept  out 
€f  his  money  ;  tardy  justice  is  no  justice  to  him  ;  he  had  better 
compromise  for  half  his  claim  than  run  the  risk  of  prolonged 
delay*  He  also  can  ill  afford  to  be  carried  away  to  a  distance 
from  his  business,  as  a  witness  in  his  own  cause  or  for  another. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  wide-spread  misapprehensions 
which  exist  about  the  reasons  of  the  law's  delay  cannot  once 
for  all  be  cleared  from  the  mind  of  the  public.  At  [)resent 
they  are  attributed  to  the  inlicrent  nature  of  justice,  chi- 
canery on  the  part  of  solicitors,  greed  on  the  part  of  barristers 
— to  every  imaginable  cause  but  \):\^  true  one,  I  wish  it  were 
generally  understood  that  after  the  time  requisite  for  pleading 
has  elapsed  (under  the  present  system  eleven  weeks,  or  there- 
abouts, at  the  longest)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  entail 
delay  upon  the  parties  but  the  want  of  a  judge  to  try  their 
action  ;  and,  I  venture  to  add,  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that 
judge  should  not  be  forthcoming  but  the  want  of  the  money  to 
pay  him. 

The  law's  delay  will  vanish  when  a  competent  number  of 
judges  are  appointed,  but  call  them  by  what  names  you  please, 
transfer  them  from  courts  of  first  instance  to  Courts  of  Appeal  as 
you  will,  you  never  can  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  their 
number.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  in  dealing  with  this 
question^  that  the  number  of  actions  at  present  entered  for 
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trial  is  no  test  of  the  true  demand  for  judicial  strength,  because  I 
that  number   fluctuatea  with   the  facilities   afforded   for   the 
adniinii^t ration  of  justice. 

A  suggestion  for  an  addition  to  the  number  of  judges  is  met, 
not  by  what  I  venture  to  think  is  the  true  ground  for  refusal,  a 
ehort-sighted  economy,  but  by  an  alleged  fear  of  diminishing 
the  lustre  of  the  Bench  by  the  appointment  of  inferior  men. 

The  fact  that  while  the  number  of  judges  has  remained  com* 
paratively  stationary,  the  nutnher  of  practising  barristers  has 
been  doubled  or  tripled,  ap|>ears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
this  objection.  To  contend  that  notwithstanding  this  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  Bar  the  class  of  men  fit  to  be  judges 
has  not  become  larger,  is  to  east  a  very  grave,  and  I  think, 
undeserved,  reflection  upon  the  profession.  I  would  also  i>oint 
out  that  a  source  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  Bench  might  be 
recruited  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected. 

In  the  County  Court  judges  we  have  men  of  large  expe-^ 
rience,  combining  a  knowledge  of  law  and  equity  not  readily 
to  he  met  with  among  the  profession  at  large,  many  of  whom 
have  passed  with  credit  tlirough  the  only  satisfactory  test  of 
judicial  capacity— the  discharge  of  judicial  functions.  Yet  I 
believe  the  elevation  of  a  County  Court  judge  to  the  bench  of 
a  superior  Court  to  be  without  precedent.  Promotion  of 
County  Court  judges  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
seciu-ing  the  services  of  fii*st-rate  men  for  the  County  Courts, 
who  are  at  present  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  County  Court  judgeship  is  the  relin«|uishmcnt  of  all 
professional  ambition. 

The  want  of  capable  men  is  then  a  visionary  difficulty — 
the  question  remains  whether  more  judges  are  required. 

In  spite  of  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed  of 
the  expedition  which  the  new  system  would  create,  the  block 
of  business  in  the  London  Courts  must  be  admitted  to  be  at 
least  as  bad  as  ever.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  therefore, 
local  claims  are  not  likely  to  receive  increased  attention,  yet 
the  judges  on  circuit  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  get  through 
their  work  without  the  aid  of  commissioners ;  and  without 
wishing  to  say  a  w^ord  in  disparagement  of  the  services  of  the 
latter— willingly  and  gratuitously  rendered  as  they  are— I  think 
the  practice  of  tryiog  civil  actions  before  commissioners  is 
open  to  such  grave  objections  that  it  ought  definitely  to  be 
abandoned. 

A  judge  should  not  only  be  above  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality, but  also  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  influences 
likely  to   create  it — ^a  principle  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
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refiisal  of  judges  to  try  actions  to  which  railway  companies  in 
irhich  they  are  personally  interested  are  parties.  Moreover, 
die  fact  that  the  burden  of  deciding  questions  of  law  single- 
kgnded  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  judges, 
beyond   iheir  own   capacity,  renders  it  more  than  doubtful 

Ciicy  to  impose  it  upon  men  taken  haphazard  from  the  inner 
r  of  a  circuit. 
Assize  business  is  not  likely  to  diminish,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  likely  to  be  largely  increased,  by  the  influx  of 
Chancery  Division  actions,  the  trial  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  Lincoln's  Inn;  we  may,  therefore,  safely 
^nredicate  that,  if  the  suitor  is  to  be  provided  with  ready  means 
of  obtaining  justice,  the  judicial  force  on  circuit  will  have  to 
be  augmented. 

Indeed,  the  power  of  appointing  additional  judges  has  by 
recent  legislation  been  provided,  hut  I  have  alluded  to  the 
labject  because  some  effort  has  been  made  by  the  press  to 
induce  the  public  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  exercising  it. 

Inmiediate  justice  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  had  by  the  public 
if  they  choose  to  pay  for  it,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges,  and  upon  no  other  condition — one  or  two  obstacles  at 
ment  in  the  way  of  getting  it  locally  administered  remain  to 
beeonsidered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  defendant,  who 

fiyes  or  carries   on   business  within  the   district  out  of  the 

registry  of  which  the  writ  is  issued,  should  have  power  as  of 

light  to  remove  the  action  to  London.     PrimA  facie  the  most 

convenient   place  for   the  action  to  proceed,  so  far   as   the 

defendant   is   concerned,  is  the  district  where  he  resides  or 

carries  on  business,  and  a  rule  allowing  removal  from  the 

registry  out  of  which  the  writ  issues,  only  upon  cause  shown, 

in  substitution  for  the  rules  on  the  subject  now  existing,  would 

in  my  opinion  be  beneficial.     The  retention  in  the  Chancery 

Division  of  the  practice  of  assigning  the  trial  of  an  action  to 

1  particular  judge,  by  marking  the  pleadings  with  his  name, 

was  considered  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  in  the 

Chancery  Division  of  the  right  to  select  the  place  of  trial ;  but 

Ihat  contention  is  no  longer   tenable,  since  the  case  of  Red- 

mayne  t?.  Vaughan,  which   was   tried  at   the   last  Liverpool 

Assizes.     That  was  an  action  for  the  dissolution  and  winding 

up  of  a  partnership  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division,  and 

inarked  with  the  name  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon.     In  the 

statement  of  claim,  the  plaintiff  had  proposed  that  the  action 

ihould  be  tried  in  Lancashire.     Some  difficulty  having  been 

anticipated  in  getting  it  entered  for  trial  at  the  Liverpool 
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Afisizes,  an  order  directing  such  entry  was  obtained  from  th^l 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  afterwards  confinned  by  Baron  Bram- 
well,  on  the  refusal  of  the  associate  to  enter  it.  Tiic  action 
was  subsequently  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  and,  by 
consent,  without  a  jury. 

In  all  actions  tried  at  assizes,  marking  with  the  name  of  a 
judge  of  the  Chancery  Division  is  obviously  useless,  and  so  far 
as  it  enables  a  ])laintiff  to  select  a  particular  judge  for  the  trial 
of  his  action,  it  is  mischievous,  tending  to  perpetuate  the  system 
of  fixed  bars  practising  before  a  fixed  judge — ^a  system  which 
is  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  latter,  and  renders  a  retainer 
to  the  leader,  who  *  has  the  ear  of  the  Court/  as  the  phrase 
goes,  an  almost  necessary  element  of  success.  The  sooner 
this  system  of  marking  in  the  Chancery  Division  is  abolished,  ^ 
therefore,  the  better  on  every  ground.  B 

The  benefit  conferred  by  the  District  Registries  is  much 
reduced  by  the  necessity  of  moving  the  actions  proceeding  in 
them  backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from  London.  To  make 
them  the  boon  they  might  and  ought  to  be,  provision  should 
be  made  for  taking  decrees  in  them  in  administrative  actions^ 
at  all  events  such  decrees  as  are  unopposed ;  by  this  means  fl 
expense  and  delay  would  be  saved.  It  is  true  that  at  present  ^ 
such  decrees  might  be  taken  at  assizes,  but  that  method  of 
procuring  them  lias  the  double  disadvantage,  of  blocking  the 
Assize  Courts  unnecessarily,  and  entailing  avoidable  delay 
upon  the  suitors,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  amendments 
which  seem  to  me  desirable : — 

1.  Uniformity  of  procedure  as  regards  trial  by  jury  in  aU 
divisions.  2.  The  trial  of  all  disputed  questions  of  fact  upon 
oral  evidence.  3.  The  removal  of  an  action  from  a  registry 
only  upon  cause  shown.  4,  The  abolition  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  marking  with  the  name  of  a  jiarticular  judge, 
6.  Adequate  provision  for  the  speedy  local  trial  of  actions,  by 
increase  of  judicial  strength,  and  greater  frequency  of  assize* 
6.  Increased  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  administrative  busi- 
ness in  the  District  Registries. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  what  amendments  are 
needed  shoukl  be  obtained  without  delay.  The  Judicature 
Acts  are  now  upon  their  trial,  and  however  difficult  it  may 
now  be  to  effect  reform,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
powertul  interests  to  which  it  may  appear  prejudiciaU  it  will 
be  doubly  hard  when  once  the  existing  state  of  things  becomes 
stereotyped. 

That  any  interests,  except  those  of  dishonest  suitors,  will, 
in  fact,  be  injured  by  what  1  have  proposed,  is,  I  feel  confident. 
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a  gronndleBS  apprehension — ^for  the  number  of  ^fi^X^^i^^^ _ ^,  '-  '^' 
abandoned  from  sheer  weariness  and   disgust  at  the  d^e^Mri  ^  '' 
hitherto  engendered  by  our  judicial  system  I  believe  to  be 
Tastly  in  excess  of  the  calculations  of  tibe  most  sanguine  legal 
lefonner* 
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Mr.W.  C,  Gully  (London). — ^I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  Mr. 
HOler's  proposal  to  send  a  judge  to  try  causes  whenever  a  sufficient  number 
ofonaes  is  waiting  for  trial.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  suggestion  which 
can  be  practically  worked  out,  and  for  these  reasons : — ^In  the  first  place, 
IB  regards  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  I  think  I  may  say  Leeds,  it  is  a 
nggestion  which  is  not  required ;  it  is  the  doing  away  with  an  cvU 
whidi  does  not  exist  in  those  places.  Assizes  are  held  three  times  a 
jear  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  will  no  doubt  be  so  held  in 
Leeds.  Li  these  places  there  always  is  at  the  assizes  a  sufficient  num- 
ber <^  cases  for  trial,  and  therefore  there  is  no  waste  o£  judicial  strength 
tee.  What  is  required  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  judicial  strength 
at  the  time  of  the  assizes,  and  if  jou  add  together  all  the  cases  tried  /it 
these  three  places  you  get,  I  should  say,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
ihit  are  tried  at  all  assizes  throughout  the  country.  Therefore  the 
aoggestion  does  not  apply  to  them ;  and  as  bearing  on  the  general 
iDOODvenience  which  would  result  from  Mr.  Miller  s  suggestion  being 
cmied  out,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  great  conveniences 
(tf  the  assize  system  is  that  it  enables  people  to  know  when  their  cases 
will  be  tried.  They  do  know  that  in  the  last  week  in  March  or  in  the 
last  week  in  July,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  their  cases  will  come  on  for 
trial,  and  therefore  they  will  calculate  whether  it  will  suit  their  ordi- 
nazy  avocations  to  try  their  cases  at  that  time.  This  is  a  very  great 
convenience  which  would  be  done  away  with  altogether  if  Mr.  Millcr*s 
nggestions  were  adopted.  It  would  also  be  a  matter  of  some  convenience 
pQedbly  to  a  judge  to  know  when  he  was  to  be  turned  out  of  his  house 
and  sent  down  into  the  country,  and,  further,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Mr. 
Miller's  proposition  would  result  in  an  enormous  disadvantage  to  the 
Bar  practising  at  the  assizes.  Attacks  are  sometimes  made  on  the  Bar, 
and  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  they  set  their  own  interest  before 
that  of  the  public.  Occasionally  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  as  a 
role  this  charge  is  not  well  founded.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  if  you 
once  destroy  the  Bar  you  certainly  do  destroy  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  for  procuring  justice.  At  present,  members  of  the  Bar  who 
practise  in  London  are  able  to  make  arrangements  to  go  on  circuit,  but 
that  would  all  be  abolished  were  Mr.  Miller's  proposal  carried  out.  I 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  you  and  many  others  now  on  circuit  would 
find  it  impossible  to  go  circuit  if  you  were  to  be  told  from  time  to 
time  that  all  your  arrangements  must  be  set  aside  if  you  wanted  to 
attend  the  assizes.  JFor  that  reason  I  think  that  suggestion  could 
not  be  worked  out.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  same  regula- 
tion should  be  carried  out  respecting  civil  causes  which  applies  to  cri- 
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minal  cases — namely,  that  there  should  be  power  bj  Order  in  Council 
to  direct  that  causes  ariMing  in  several  counties  and  towns  where  the  busi- 
ness is  small  may  be  tried  at  some  one  central  town  on  the  circuit.  If 
€uch  a  proposal  were  adopted,  I  venture  to  say  that  all  difficulty  would  be 
swept  away.  The  Order  in  Council  might  direct  that  the  venue  of  the 
cases  from  various  parts  of  circuit  where  little  business  is  done  should 
be  transferred  to  one  place  where  the  most  business  is  transacted. 
In  these  days,  when  intercommunication  is  so  easy,  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  such  a  system.  It  would  be  a  work  of  far  leas  difficult 
to  try  all  those  cases  at  one  place  than  it  would  have  been  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  to  try  them  each  in  their  own  county.  That,  I  think, 
would  do  a\vay  with  all  waste  of  judicial  pow^er  on  circuit,  and  couU 
be  effected  without  any  injury  to  the  interests  of  anybody  concerned. 

Mr.  \V.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C. — In  1859  I  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  the  time  might  come  when  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Eiqnit^ 
might  bo  effected,  and  I  read  a  paper  bearing  on  that  subject  at  Brad- 
ford in  1859,  published  in  your  Transactions  of  that  year.    I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  see  it  attempted,  but  it  is  only  an  attempt  at  present, 
and  the  Judicature  Act  is  only  the  first  step  towards  the  change  whidi 
the  commercial  community  require — 8pee<ly  trial  as  near  to  the  spot  as 
possible.     As  to  the  working  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  I  learn  from  the 
experience  of  my  two  registrars  that  the  proceedings  in  the  district 
registry  furnish  a  machinery  which  is  all  but  perfect  for  the  recoTery 
of  undisputed  debts,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  defendant  appears  and 
the  plaintiff  thinks  the  defence  frivolous  he  is  entitled  to  take  out  a 
summons  to  which  the  defendant  has  to  appear  and  show  whether  his 
defence  be  frivolous  or  not     If  the  registrar  thinks  it  is,  then  he  makes 
an  order  for  judgment,  upon  which  execution  may  issue  at  once.    These 
orders  are  open  to  appeal.     I  find  suggestions  made  that  suitors  d(«i't 
want  etpiity  jurisdiction  in  the  County  Court,  but  if  the  gentlemen 
who  entertain  such  notions  could  only  look  a  little  below  tlie  surface 
they  would  know  the  real  reason  why  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Court  is  not  more  resorted  to  is  the  excessively  narrow  limits 
of  jurisdiction,  and  I  think  one  amendment  of  the  County  Courts  Actn 
ought  to  be  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts.    The  public 
and  the  profession  re(iuire,  if  not  unlimited  jurisdiction,  at  least  very 
extensive  jurisdiction.     I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  the 
jurisdiction  will  be  so  far  extended  as  to  be  useful  to  the  public,  and 
the  time  also  when  County  Court  judges  will  not  be  open  to  the  oppro- 
brious remarks  once  made  in  my  hearing,  that  they  are  inferior  judicial 
functionaries  who  owe  their  appointment  to  the  baneful  influence  o£ 
private  fric-ndship  or  political  |>artisanship.     As  to  the  cause  list  in 
London,  if  the  Courts  liave  been  hitherto  blocked  how  can  we  expect 
to  find  them  in  Januiiry  or  the  beginning  of  February,  when  they  will 
have  all  the  county  causes  from  every  place  where  there  is  no  winter 
assize.     Throughout  the  country  from  places  where  there  is  no  winter 
assize  all  contested  actions  will  be  marked  Middlesex,  and  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  judges  can  get  through  their  work  ?     Why  the  jurors 
tliere  consider  they  are  already  over-worked,  and  how  would  tliey  like 
to  be  summoned  to  try  causes  for  Northumberland,  Cornwall  and  the 
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inidknd  oounties  ?  I  veDture  to  make  this  observation  now,  and  look 
to  the  fnture  to  prove  or  disprove  its  accuracy.  And  I  say  nothing 
trith  reference  to  the  source  irom  which,  or  the  mode  in  which,  reform 
11  to  oome ;  but  I  am  satisfied  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  judicial 
bninesB  of  this  country  to  be  conducted  satisfactorily  unless  there  is  a 
Toy  large  increase  in  the  judicial  strength.  From  whence  that  increase 
u  to  oome  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but  I  do  believe,  without  the  slightest 
nferoice  to  myself,  that  you  will  tind  throughout  the  County  Court 
Beoch  in  general  men  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  a  large  propor- 
tioQ  of  those  duties  which  are  now  crowded  into  the  Courts  of  London. 
I  bdiere  it  could  be  done  economically  and  satisfactorily  to  all  parties ; 
but  some  prejudices  have  to  be  laid  aside,  some  privileges  given  up, 
and  some  interests  reconciled. 

Mr.  John  Edwards,  Q.C. — It  appears  to  me  in  discussions  such  as 
tlie  present  that  one  set  of  litigants  alone  is  considered — ^the  plaintiffs. 
The  notion  seems  to  be  that  procedure  is  entirely  made  for  plaintiffs, 
4sd  that  every  defendant  is  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong.  I  am  prepared 
to  advocate  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  collection  of  debts,  but  it  does 
i|pear  to  me  we  are  going  rather  fast  when  we  hear  commercial  men 
■J  that  they  would  like  every  week  a  judge  to  come  down  and  sit  at 
liieir  doors  and  give  them  speedy  justice.  People  forget  that  a  de- 
ftndtnt  is  sometimes  right  as  well  as  a  plaintiff,  that  it  is  quite  essential 
a  defendant's  interests  ^ould  be  considered,  and  that  a  reasonable  time 
Aoold  be  given  for  that.  It  is  an  observation  to  make,  that  when  you 
bsre  got  strong  judges  and  strong  juries,  the  number  of  verdicts  for 
the  defendant  always  increases,  and  that  when  judges  and  jmries  are  not 
ao  fltiong  the  number  of  verdicts  for  the  plaintiff  is  in  excess.  Then 
there  is  something  quite  as  important  as  speedy  justice,  and  that  is 
icqiect  for  the  decision  of  the  tribunal,  and  in  seeking  to  increase 
the  number  of  judges  we  are  diminishing  the  ultimate  respect  for 
their  decisions.  The  fact  is,  the  mercantile  community  who  are  now 
calling  out  for  reform  forget  that  they  may  get  a  speedy  decision,  but 
they  may  get  a  very  bad  one.  What  we  ought  to  strive  for  is  that 
dioe  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  from  assize  lists  all  actions 
ihich  are  merely  for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  the  present  block,  it 
appears  to  me,  would  soon  disappear.  It  is  essential  in  the  beginning  to 
hire  a  powerful  judge.  No  doubt  our  wants  have  grown  beyond  the 
oze  of  our  system,  but  an  enormous  amount  of  litigation  is  »aved 
when  a  community  is  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  an  eminent  judge 
in  the  first  instance.  I  am  convinced  in  the  end  it  is  better  to  pay 
any  salary  rather  than  multiply  judges.  It  is  much  easier  to  fill  an 
appellate  bench  than  to  fill  a  bench  with  good  judges  of  the  first 
instance. 

Dr.  R.  IVL  Pankhurst  (Manchester). — This  is  a  very  large  subject, 
hot  still  it  is  necessary  to  present  to  our  minds  the  specific  subject  which 
the  question  involves — namely,  the  incidence  of  these  Acts  upon  the  com- 
mercial classes.  They  say  they  want  speedy  decisions.  Now  I  consider 
the  Acta  themselves  should  be  interpreted,  and  so  far  as  necessary 
amended,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  so  as  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the  delays. 
The  Acts  were  primarily  directed  to  certain  points — that  is  to  say,  it 
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was  intenrlecl  tliat  all  the  parties  interested  should  be  on  record, 
that  there  t*hnii!d  be  mutual  statements  of  fact  and  full  informatioi 
before  tlie  lieariug.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to  minimising 
delay,  that  two  principal  points  arise  out  of  the  substitution  of  a  state- 
ment of  facts  for  technical  pleading.  The  object  of  substituting  & 
statement  of  facts  for  technical  pleadings  was  that  a  nmn  should  not 
put  his  claim  in  such  general  terms  that  the  parties  before  the  heariog 
CiiuM  not  collect  its  actual  character ;  so  that  by  introduciDg  the  sys- 
tem of  a  mutual  statements  of  facts  it  was  primarily  intended  that  the 
parties  should  know  at  tlie  earliest  moment  what  vfiis  the  case  on  which 
each  party  intended  to  base  his  position.  But  it  was  intended  further 
to  supplement  that  information  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  instrument  of 
dii^covery.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  tfiat  the  Common  Law  Judges  at  all 
events  have  hirherto  in  effect  so  interpreted  those  two  branches  of  the 
Acta  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  relief  which  tlio  Lt'iriHlnture  intended 
suitors  should  receive.  It  is  also  plain  to  demonstratioTi  that  if  you  da 
not  gire  to  suitors  before  the  hearing  the  full  use  of  tills  instrument,  so 
fcir  from  the  present  Judicature  Act  haviDg  lei^sened  the  time  consumed 
in  hearing  of  cauBeSj  it  will  greatly  increase  it-  I  conceive  also  that 
the  decided  cases  do  clearly  show  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature 
has  been  practically  superseded  by  tlie  narrow  ruling  of  the  judges.  If 
they  do  not  give  to  suitors  by  the  instruments  of  discovery  and  admis- 
sion the  full  knowledge  of  the  lacts  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  go  for 
trial,  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  time  consumed.  The  obvious 
intention  of  open  ]«leadings  is  that  tht*  relief  of  discovery  and  admission 
ttliould  be  absohitely  and  liberally  dispensed  and  allowed  to  both  par- 
ties, in  order  that  none  but  material  facts  should  finally  emerge  at  the 
bearing,  and  that  nothing  shuuld  be  tried  at  the  hearing  except  points 
decisively  in  conflict  with  reference  to  those  material  facts.  It  is  quite 
plain,  upon  a  reasonable  point  o£  view  of  what  is  involved  in  every 
decision,  that  that  must  give  in  an  eminent  degree  not  only  despatch  at 
the  hearing,  but  what  is  everybody *s  desire — viz.,  that  the  parlies  may 
mark  out  their  difFerences  before  they  arrive  at  the  hearing.  That 
points  to  a  feature  in  the  case  to  which  full  justice  has  not  been  done. 
It  is  admitted  that  non-cont^^ntious  litigation  has  been  admirably  dealt 
with  by  these  Acts.  Mr.  Daniers  illustration  has  decisively  proved 
that  when  you  want  the  Acts  for  the  purposes  of  non-litigious  proceed- 
ings they  are  admirable^  Why  is  it  they  are  not  admirabh?  for  litigious 
proceedings?  Because  they  have  not  been  liberally  dealt  with  by  the 
judges.  Nor  was  it  in  the  first  instance  to  be  expected,  for  they  had 
centuries  of  prejudice  to  contend  against.  But  looked  at  in  a  Jarge  and 
broad  light,  what  a  splendid  triumph  of  legislation  these  Acts  are !  At 
all  events,  if  they  have  not  wholly  and  at  first  controlled  the  prejudices 
of  the  judges,  they  have  put  them  in  course  of  extinction.  Look  at  the 
open  and  ostentatious  removal  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  box  for 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice  lately.  This  act  must  have  been  looked 
upon  with  great  displeasure  by  the  community.  And  therefore  I  say  I 
look  with  extreme  satisfaction  n]>on,  at  all  events,  the  capacity  of  th# 
Judicature  Acts,  They  will,  in  fact,  with  certain  obvious  amendraenls, 
meet  the  wants  of  the  commercial  community;  they  will  work  oC 
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before  the  hearing  all  non -contentions  points,  and  they  will  give  to  tlie 
oomuitinity  what  they  wigli  above  alT  tilings — ^first  of  lill,  despatch ;  and 
iecondly,  certain ry.  But  if  tlicre  must  be  a  comi>osirion  mode  between 
deqxOch  and  certainty^  what  ia  the  way  oiU  of  the  difficulty  in  order  to 
piodnce  a  tinai  result  which  will  be  completely  satisfactor}^  ?  Well,  in 
compensation  for  rapidit}'  of  first  decision  there  ahould  be  a  simple  and 
ia^rpensive  method  of  appeal.  That  ia  the  true  way  in  which  you  can 
OQDipound  those  two  difficulties.  It  is  quite  clear  if  a  man  dciiberates 
orer  a  judgment  as  long  as  Lord  Eldon  he  will  probably  give  a  better 
dedaon,  but  one  by  reason  of  delay  not  so  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mniiity.  Look  at  the  method  which  has  been  provided  for  the  pnrpo&e 
of  appeal,  which  I  think  combiner  despatch  with  certainty,  because 
upon  appeal  tlie  whole  case  ia  openetl  in  a  simple  way,  and  in  hearinff 
il  the  judge  may  take  the  whole  cause  into  his  hands  and  apply  the  best 
ooofflderation  to  it  in  order  that  a  satisfactory  decision  n»ay  be  given. 
Thus  expedition  will  be  gained,  and  the  causes  of  further  litigatioa 
teoiOTed  which  might  otherwise  arise  in  respect  of  decisions  on  account 
ofdeipiisch,  not  valued  either  by  the  profesision  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
pahlic  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Mii-LER,  Q.C\ — I  wish  to  refer  to  the  suggestion  which  I  made 

If  to  the  alteration  of  the  assize  system.     Mr*  Gully  hna  not   entirely 

I      appreciated  the  object  with  which  the  suggestion  was  thrown  out.     It 

I      WIS  rather  with  a  view  to  meet  the  ditficulty  which  was  referred  to- 

r      afterwards  by  Mr.  Daniel  of  too  long  a  time  intervening  between  the 

ssnzes  at  places  where  there  was  a  large  li^t  of  causes,  than  a  dilHculty 

which  htm  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  countiy  where    judges  come 

down  when  there  is  no  case  to   try,     I  think  that  both  facts  would 

probably  be  alleviated  by  the  system  I  suggest.     What  was  primarily 

ia  my  mind  was,  that  from  time  to  time  when  tiie  summer  assizes  are 

over  xmtil  the  next  circuits  go  out  you  have  a  period  in  which  it  is 

IinM:tically  impossible  to  get  a  civil  action  heard  anywhere   in  tJie 

H  country  except  in  Lancashire,  and  that  has  produced  a  flow  of  business 

Hto  London  which  goen  a  long  way  towards  aggravating  the  bkck  in  the 

H Courts  there.     I  think  some  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  effect  of 

■  the  proposed  change  on  the  Bar  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  because  if 

^Rftlie  practice  were  that  whenever  there  was  a  sufficient  list  of  jury  causes 


*  for  hearing,  a  judge  should  come  down  to  try  them,  the  counsel 


who  were  engaged  in  the  cases  would  get  notice  beforehand,  and  the 
nitors  would  also  know  previously  that  there  would  be  a  judge  down 
my  this  day  month  or  this  day  six  weeks,  to  tiy  such  and  such  a  case^ 
GoEoael  would  then  know  whether  thny  could  take  it  or  not.  Thea 
it  ia  perfectly  true  that  to  keep  together  in  some  way  or  other,  a  strong 
Bar  is  essential  to  the  maintejmnce  of  a  good  Court,  but  it  seems  to  mo 
tbat  the  altered  system,  instead  of  weakening,  would  rather  strenghten 
the  Bar  m  that  respect,  for  instead  of  there  being  in  each  locality  a 
certain  section  of  the  Bar  who  went  round  on  chance  of  bunint'ss,  or 
with  no  business  at  all,  it  being  their  duty  to  put  in  an  appeanmec,  you 
would  have  the  whole  range  of  the  Bar  to  select  from,  and  every  man 
oauld  go  just  where  his  business  called  him.  No  doubt  only  thusG 
would  come  who  were  concerned  in  the  particular  cases  set  down  for 
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trislf  but  those  would,  ex  h/pothesi,  be  sufficiently  strong  and  varied 
to  keep  up,  I  won\  say  the  control  but  the  influence  which  the  presence 
of  a  Bar  always  has  upon  the  decisions  of  tlie  judges.  With  reference 
to  Mr.  DaoieFa  observations,  I  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
illtibtrations  he  gave  us  of  a  point  which  I  had  myself  mentioned  in  my 
paper,  viz.,  that  whatever  other  effects  the  uew  Act^  had  had,  they  had 
greatly  facilitated  the  power  of  the  Courts  to  secure  speedy  judgment 
in  imdef ended  cases,  which,  I  think ^  is  a  very  useful  thing ;  and  I  do 
not  think  we  have  in  any  way  sacrificed  the  power  of  the  Courts  to  do 
efficient  justice  to  the  defendant*?;  causes.  It  is  merely  that  in  a  case 
where  the  defcndaots  practically  admit  they  Imve  nothing  to  say  for 
themselves,  we  have  shortened  the  time  in  which  they  can  keep  the 
plaintiff  waiting.  The  simplicity  of  the  practice  in  the  district  regis- 
tries where! ay  the  same  gentlemen,  sitting  at  the  same  bench,  fulfils  a 
variety  of  offices,  could  not  last  if  the  system  brings,  as  it  probably 
will,  and  as  I  hope  it  will  to  the  district  registries,  the  large  business 
which  ]Mr.  Daniel  anticipates.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  man  to  do 
more  than  one  man's  work,  and  if  you  bring  a  quantity  of  work  into 
an  office  wliich  one  man  cannot  perform,  you  must  find  two  to  do  it, 
giving  each  of  them  one  branch.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  in  the 
London  offices  you  have  to  go  to  different  departments,  instead  of  having 
it  all  done  at  the  same  bench.  With  regard  to  what  Mn  Daniel  has 
said  aljout  equity  in  the  Ck>unty  Courts,  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
present  limitation  which  enables  a  certain  class  of  business  to  be  done, 
and  a  certain  other  class  not  to  be  done.  Yon  must  reaUy  consider  this, 
that  as  you  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts  you  alter  the 
qualifications  of  judges,  and  if  you  are  to  give  to  every  County 
Court  in  the  kingdom  jurisdiction  to  try  every  kind  of  case  that  may 
come  before  it,  you  must  supply  every  County  Court  in  the  countiy 
ivitli  judges  competent  to  do  that.  Is  the  country  prepared  to  raise  tlie 
judicial  salaries  of  the  Counfy  Court  judges  to  s^ome  5 00,000/.  a  year. 
If  mj  there  is  no  objection,  but  1  mucli  doul>t  whether  the  country 
would  assent  to  any  such  expenditure »  and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  the 
most  reckless  waste  of  the  power  at  our  command  to  put  such  men  on 
to  do  such  work  as  the  bulk  of  County  Court  business  wouJd  sUU 
remain,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  class  of  men  who 
ought  to  be  brought  to  beiir  ufxin  the  great  commercial  cases  involving 
intricacies  of  law,  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  collecting  of  small  debts 
through  the  country,  and  determining  whether  an  impecunious  defend- 
ant was  to  pay  2ii^  ikL  or  3*.  a  week.  It  is  perfectly  true  tliat  this  is 
done  in  Bankruptcy,  and  a  very  great  misfortune  it  is.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  people  who  practise  in  Courts  where  you  hapi>en  to  have 
judges  of  experience  in  bankruptcy  matters  to  say  it  is  a  very  good 
thing.  It  isaverj^good  thing  to  have  your  bankruptcy  done  on  the 
spot  and  inexpensively,  but  those  who  practise  before  these  Courts  not 
iinfrequently  lind  an  judges  men  who  probably  never  had  read  guch  a 
thing  as  a  bankruptcy  case  before  they  had  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  I 
know  of  many  c-a^ses  in  which  bankruptcies  have  been  transferred  to 
London  from  such  places  as  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire, 
merely  because  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get  rational  working 
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Mb,  Deajte  ; — Were  not  London  solicitors  appointed  for  the 
'^frnslees  in  those  cases  2  Mn,  Miller  : — Not  always.  An  to  the  removal 
of  A  certain  jtuy  box,  in  polat  of  fact,  that  did  not  ariao  from  any  deter- 
miQition  to  hear  or  not  to  hear  cases  by  jury.  The  simple  explanation 
qf  the  circumstance  is  this :  It  was  discovered  that  after  the  lapse  of 
sx  weeks*  during  which  time  not  a  single  jury  caise  came  on  for  hearing, 
tJsai  the  box  itself  was  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  every  one  practising 
m  the  Court,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  mipply  one  pro  re  nattt  than 
to  keep  a  box  continually  in  Court,  which  was  a  standing  obstruction 
and  which  prevented  solicitors  and  counsel  from  getting  conveniently 
to  their  places, 

BIr.  C.  C.  Deane  (Liverp<x>l). — In  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
duBtB  and  suitors  generally^  I  have  been  led  to  regard  the  Judicature 
IdB  from  a  local  point  of  view,  and  am  therefore  able  to  judge  of  the 
ftciltiies  which  have  been  affijrded  to  local  practitioners  in  the  Courts 
by  the  new  Acts.    I  think  all  tlie  profession  in  this  town  are  of  opinion 
tl^  the  Acts  are  framed  with  a  view  of  greatly  facilitating  proceedings, 
bizt  that  those  fiicilities  mBj  be  greatly  increased.    One  objection  which 
local  practitioners  find  is  in  the  Order  35,  which,  while  it  enables  a 
^      p2aiiiti£rto  issae  his  writ  in  any  district  registry  he  pleases^  gives  the 
I       defeDdant,  who  resides  out  of  the  district,  the  right  to  appear  thither  in 
L     the  county  or  in  London.     It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  plaintiiF  resides 
^Kja  LiTerpool  or  Manchester,  and  the  debt  ia  contracted  there,  the  pLiiu- 
^■Jtff'ilMnild  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  defendant  to  London,  hut  should 
^^■Ite  able  to  sue  him  in  the  district  where  the  debt  waa  contracted^  unless 
V  the  defendant  can  show  some  special  reason  why  the  proceedings  shoidd 
be  removed  to  London*    We  have  in  our  Chancery  Court  of  the  County 
Fdatine  a  case  in  point  which  works  admirably.     The  Chancery  Court 
sts  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  four  times  in  the  year,  and  it  embraces 
three  District  Registries  in  different  parts  of  the  county.     The  plaintiff 
hu  a  right  to  select  the  district  in  which  he  will  sue,  and  the  defendant 
cuuiot  remove  the  cause  to  any  other  district ;  but  in  the  High  Court 
the  case  is  different.     In  one  instance  a  man  who  resided  in  London 
took  shares  in  a  public  company  in  Liverpool,  and  on  being  sued  in  the 
Liverpool  Registry  of  the  High  Court  for  a  call  on  his  shares,  he  entered 
an  ^pearance  in  London ^  »iid  caused  all  the  interlocutor}^  proceedings 
to  be  taken  thereuntil  the  case  was  ready  for  trial,  when   I  had  the 
opportunity,  a.^^  every  plaintiff  has,  of  bringing  the  case  back  to  Liver- 
pool, and  getting  it  tried  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  it  ivas  instituted, 
iQitead  of  having  to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  great  block  which 
present  exists  in  London.     What  we  want  is  such  an  alteration  in 
rule  as  would  throw  upon  the  defendant  the  obligation  of  showing 
ither  that  the  cause  of  action  did  not  arise  within  the  district,  or  tliat 
§0T  some  special  reason  he  should  he  allowed  to  appear  in  London.     It 
•eems  to  me  a  greater   hardship  that  the  plaintiff  should  follow  the 
[defendant  than  that  the  defendant  should  foOow  the  plaiotiC     There 
k  another  provision  in  the  rules  which  1  think  must  have  struck  every- 
body as  being  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  Act  of 
1873.     Section  3  »  of  that  Act  directs  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  there 
Bhall  be  continuous  sittings  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  London  and 
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Middlesex,  but  Order  57  directs  tliat  no  pleadings  shall  be  delivered 
during  the  long  vacation,  and  by  the  Gist  Order  the  long  vacation  is 
directed  to  camraence  on  the  8th  of  August  and  terminate  on  the  24th 
of  October ;  but  as  the  Courta  do  not  sit  until  the  2nd  of  November 
the  long  vacation  really  lasts  tvv^elve  weeks,  during  which  time  tlie 
Courts  are  closed.  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  observe  the  very  great 
punctuality  with  which  the  Courts  rise  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  if 
judges  can  by  any  possibility  anticipate  that  time  by  a  day  or  two  cm 
the  grotmd  that  there  are  cases  which  are  not  quite  ripe  for  hennqg, 
they  always  take  advantiige  of  the  opportunitj' ;  but  yoii  never  find 
them  anticipating  the  end  of  the  long  vacation  by  silting  in  September 
or  October.  With  our  large  staff  of  judges  some  arrangements  ooold 
be  easily  made  by  which  cases  could  be  heard  in  those  months.  If 
«olicitoi-9  civn  get  away  from  their  offices  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
in  the  year  they  think  they  have  a  ver>'  nice  holiday  indeed^  and  aarely 
you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  Her  Majesty^s  judges  and  the  Bar 
require  twelve  weeks'  time  to  recruit  their  energies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  senior  bar  require  this  long  rest,  the  junior  bar,  at  any  rate, 
would  be  glad  to  take  their  places,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  conduct 
the  business  equally  'welL  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw^  attention,  and  that  is  the  number  of  assizes  in  the  year.  Why 
should  there  not  be  four  sittings  in  the  year  in  large  centres  of  busings 
like  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  other  places  ?  Why  should  we 
have  a  sort  of  gratuity  thrown  out  to  us  in  the  tihape  of  a  winter  assise, 
and  why  should  it  always  be  fixed  for  fourteen  days  ?  We  have  had 
in  this  district  painftil  experience  of  the  eflfect  of  fixing  so  short  a 
period.  We  have  had  some  judges  who  are  quick  and  others  alow.  If 
wc  happen  to  have  a  quick  judge  the  busi nests  is  got  through  somehow 
or  another,  hut  if  we  happen  to  have  a  slow  judge  we  are  saddled  with 
tiiose  '^BTj  unpleasant  things  to  suitors  called  remanets,  because  the 
judges  have  decided  that  under  rule  61  they  cannot  sit  during  vacation, 
in  opposititm  to  the  Act  which  (section  26)  says  they  may  sit  at  any 
time  and  at  any  place.  I  venture  to  propose  a  simple  remedy  for  tWa 
Btate  of  thing.s,  and  I  will  take  another  instance  out  of  our  local  Chan- 
cery Court  to  exemplify  what  I  mean.  Wo  Lave  to  give  a  month *8 
notice  of  trial  in  all  causes,  and  set  them  down  with  the  registrar,  who 
informs  the  judges  of  tlie  probable  amount  of  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted, and  he  then  arranges  to  sit  for  a  sufEcient  number  of  days  to 
dispose  of  it.  Why  should  not  a  similar  course  be  adopted  w^ith  actions 
At  the  assizes,  and  provision  made  for  the  hearing  of  them  by  the  judge* 
and  not,  as  it  often  happens  now,  by  commissioners.  Suitoi^  I  may 
«ay,  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  commissioners  as  they  have  in 
having  justice  from  the  pure  fount  itself^  or  what  they  imagine  is  the 
pure  fount.  And  I  think  when  you  consider  that  our  judges  are 
paid  not  only  to  dispose  of  criminal  but  also  to  transact  the  civil  busi- 
ness which  may  be  ready  for  trial,  you  will  agree  with  ine  that  it  ia 
the  right  of  the  suitors,  and  not  merely  a  matter  of  grace,  to  have  their 
causes  tried  by  the  judges  and  not  by  commissioners.  I  thit^k  if  we 
had  four  sittings  a  year  the  business  could  he  s<>  arranged  that  all  Uic 
cases  ready  for  trial  could  be  disposed  of  quickly,  cheaply,  and  satia- 
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icfeorilj,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  old-fashioned  arrange- 
mte  must  give  place  to  the  requirements  of  modem  times.  With 
ifinence  to  the  remarks  made  about  County  Court  judges,  I  may  say 
bit  it  always  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  anomaly,  looking  at  the  large 
wxmts  in  Bankruptcy  cases  which  the  judges  have  jurisdiction  to 
Mde  upon,  that  they  cannot  try  a  simple  case  of  debt  when  the 
Moant  exceeds  50/.  Surely  it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  if 
alimit<Ml  jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  to  the  County  Courts  in  all 
■nil  with  a  right  reserved  to  the  defendant,  as  he  has  now,  in  actions 
fe  a  certain  amount,  of  applying  to  a  judge  in  London  for  permi»- 
L  to  have  the  action  transferred  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  That 
dd  be  a  veiy  easy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  small  causes  which  at 
pment  block  the  avenue  to  the  High  Court,  and  if  the  County  Courts 
WB  made  branches  of  the  High  Court^  and  a  ready  right  of  appeal 
pven,  you  would  have  the  business  of  the  country  disposed  of  by  judges 
■Iks  if  not  so  highly  paid  as  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would, 
I  nature  to  think,  m  the  great  majority  of  cases  give  equal  satisfaction. 
Aaolher  advantage  of  this  course  of  proceeding  would  be,  that  the 
■torn  would  have  their  causes  speeedily  tried,  which  to  mercantile 
■n  is  probably  more  advantageous  than  ultimate  success,  but  it  would 
btibe  means  of  training  a  body  of  judges  who  in  course  of  time  would 
tefiilfy  qualified  to  take  their  seats  as  judges  of  the  High  Court.  lu 
iOm  advocating  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts 
lOiM  of  my  professional  brethren  may  think  that  I  am  pleading  against 
mj own  interests  in  a  pecuniaiy  sense;  but  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I 
M  iwxred  that  the  more  you  bring  justice  home  to  people^s  doors,  and 
tbe  greater  facilities  you  give  them  for  having  it  disposed  of  speedily 
ad  sstiBfiustorily,  the  more  business  will  flow  into  the  solicitor's  office 
nd  barrister's  chambers.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  I 
lUnk  bear  very  pointedly  upon  the  effective  working  of  the  Judicature 
Acti,  and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  committee  of  judges  appointed  to 
bme  the  rules  and  orders  would  only  give  the  solicitors  in  the  county 
la  opportunity  of  representing  their  own  views  and  opinions  and  those 
pf  their  clients  on  any  proposed  amendments,  much  greater  satisfaction 
•mild  be  expressed  at  the  course  of  law  proceedings  than  exists  at 
pment. 

Mr.  IsHAM  H.  E.  Gill  (Liverpool). — I  was  prevented  from  being 
proent  at  the  reading  of  Mr.  Miller's  paper,  but  from  what  I  hear  I 
ntjr  assume  that  it  was  couched  on  the  lines  of  approval  of  the  principle 
of  the  Judicature  Act,  and  not  with  that  course  of  fault-finding  which 
ha  been  so  common  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I  think  there  is 
BO  doubt  we  may  start  with  the  principle  under  discussion  to-day,  that 
«  great  law  reform  was  achieved  when  fusion  was  legalised  if  not 
tocomplished.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  proper  efficient 
«ctive  control  is  exercised  that  the  fusion  will  be  real  and  not  imaginary. 
R  is  a  question  that  lies  with  the  political  power  of  the  Government  to 
tommenoe  with,  but  its  successful  conclusion  must  follow  from  the 
fnctdcal  operations  of  the  judges  themselves.  But  even  if  the  latter  is 
tot  effectively  carried  out  at  first,  if  it  is  thoroughly  intended  to  be 
enforced,  the  Grovemment  in  time  will  remedy  it.     Speaking  for  our 
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commercial  classes  in  Liverpool,  I  think  it  would  be  advantageoiu 
see  how  far  the  Judicature  Act  has  affected  them  at  the  pram 
moment.  And  in  doing  so  I  may  start  I  think  with  the  admilli 
principle  that  the  interest  of  the  suitor  himself  is  to  have  his  case  triedin  tk 
shortest  possible  method  and  the  least  embarrassed  by  the  technicalilN 
of  any  description,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  fault,  mistake,  or  omiasiQa  o 
his  solicitor,  barrister,  or  agent  in  the  conduct  and  carrying  oo  a 
pleadings  should  in  any  way  prevent  him  from  having  his  canae  bad^ 
and  properly  tried  on  the  real  issue  and  thus  decided  at  the  smalhg 
possible  expense.  Now  how  far  has  that  been  accomplished  in  Livezpool] 
At  the  present  moment  wc  have  a  branch  of  the  High  Court  ben 
We  have  two  District  Registrars,  one  of  whom  exercises  the  functioufli 
the  Common  Law  Division,  and  the  other  exercises  the  functions  of  tfa 
Equity  Division.  Is  it  right?  Is  it  not  the  most  glaring  want  of  fiuioa 
you  can  possibly  put  forward.  Is  it  not  creating  in  the  practice  of  th 
High  Court  in  Liverpool  two  different  practices  in  two  difewl 
chambers.  Where  you  started  from  a  common  point  with  two  geotbi 
men  who  were  equally  conversant  witli  the  practices  of  Common  Ln 
and  Chancery,  why  should  you  isolate  them  to  their  peculiar  yUm^ 
with  no  interchangeable  practice.  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  blunder.  W< 
have  local  courts  as  well.  We  have  a  borough  Court  with  unlimited 
jurisdiction  provided  that  tlie  defendant  is  properly  within  it,  but  with  i 
power  of  removal  in  certain  cases.  In  that  Court  you  have  theoU 
Common  Law  lines,  and  if  a  client  has  to  avail  himself  of  it  he  haifc 
find  a  man  who  is  conversant  with  the  extinct  Common  Law  pleadingi 
If  yoiur  client  has  an  equitable  claim  he  can  avail  himself  of  an  anci«) 
privilege  of  the  County  Palatine  Chancery,  and  the  extinct  Chancaj 
practice.  But  a  still  greater  anomaly  is,  that  if  the  learned  judge  wIk 
fills  the  office  of  the  Vico-Chancellor  decides  according  to  the  lawof  thi 
County  Palatine,  the  Judicature  Act  has  provided  the  suitor  with  u 
appeal  by  which  he  ciin  go  to  the  Appeal  Court  of  the  High  Court  and 
have  the  law  administered  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Hi^ 
Court,  and  not  according  to  the  Court  from  whicli  the  appeal  arose.  Il 
is  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present  moment  that  in  this  room  the  Vi» 
Chancellor  has  to  lay  down  certain  principles,  which  in  fact  must  b( 
reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Iligli  Court.  We  have  yet  another  Courts  i 
County  Court  with  unlimited  powers  in  Bankruptcy ;  for  instance,  i 
matter  of  196,000/.  was  in  discussion  before  it  the  other  day.  It  luu 
largo  powers  in  Admiralty,  embracing  almost  all  the  Admiralty  casa 
that  may  occur.  It  hits  jurisdiction  in  Equity,  besides  the  usoa 
Common  Law  cases,  and  to  regulate  these  varied  jurisdictions  there  aw 
oiur  set  of  rules  again  neither  fish,  fiesli  or  fowl,  but  a  hash  of  each 
Is  it  desirable  these  variances  and  differences  should  exist?  Surely  oni 
complete  set  of  rules  should  apply  to  each  Court,  so  that  the  soHcita 
may  not  be  hampered  with  the  difficulties  of  practical  procedure.  '. 
will  pass  now  to  the  question  of  amendments.  There  is  one  whicl 
I  should  certainly  like  to  see.  We  all  know  the  proceedings  under  thi 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  are  very  expensive  and  very  difficult 
We  all  know  that  in  compulsory  windings-up  the  expenses  of  thei 
being  conducted  out  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  arose  is  vex^ 
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Nat      We  know  winding-up  in    the   High   Courts  in   London   is 
metiaillj  a  denial  of  juBtice  when  the  business  arises  in  a  place  fkr  away. 
Fe  know  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  winding-up  a  company  in 
irerpool  and  doing  it  in  London.  The  expense  in  the  latter  is  enormous. 
IfToa  were  to  estimate  the  expense  of  winding-up  Bamed's  Bank, 
fld  the  expense  of  winding-up  a  company  of  equal  magnitude  in  the 
Jmrt  of  Chancery  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  you  would 
End  the  expense  of  the  High  Court  was  at  least  ten  times  what  it  was 
II  the  County  Palatine.      A  case  I  could  refer  to  here  is  the  Liverpool 
Sfil  SeiTice  Association,  where  there  were  3,000  contributors;  and 
bare  18  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  the  High  Court  jurisdiction  of  the 
t^pttaBXS  should  not  be  extended  locally  to  the  winding-up  of  Joint 
SiDck  Companies. — ^Mr.  Miller  :  In  the  Companies  Act  of  1867  there 
ii  power  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  send  down  any  winding-up,  afler 
die  order  has  been  made,  to  the  local  Court. — Mr.  Gill  :  There  is  a 
fower,  bat  in  Liverpool  we  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  power  being 
^BBrdaed.     There  is  another  observation  which  occurs  to  me  out  of 
Ae  case  Warn.  v.  Irlam.  That  case,  as  you  veiy  properly  observed,  was 
41  great  denial  of  justice ;  but  up  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  removed  by 
Ae  amended  order,  and  therefore  it   is  quite  possible  now  for  the 
District  Registrar  to  make  the  order  for  the  amount  although  the  party 
UMj  appear  and  consent  to  it. — The  President  :  That  oi^er  has  been 
vaoe. — ^Mr.  Gill  :  Yes.     The  process  of  selling  property  in  Chancery 
at  any  time  is  most  undesirable.     A  purchaser  goes  into  the  room  and 
makes  a  bid,  pays  his  money,  but  he  gets  nothing  for  it.   He  then  pays 
Ui  money  into  Court,  but  it  may  be  months  before  he  gets  a  con- 
TCpmoe.     It  is  very  difficult  to  convince  a  man  that  it  is  safe  to  trust 
ittothe  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  convince  (if 
k  has  to  borrow  it)  a  third  person,  because  the  third  person  does  not 
fee  his  security.     In  a  particular  case  which  came  before  the  Vice- 
ObneeUor  he  was  asked  to  direct  the  sale  of  certain  property  to  bo 
hdd  in  Liverpool,  and  he  declined  to  do  so.     The  result  of  that  ais(> 
00  doubt  was  that  the  property  was  put  up  for  sale  under  the  authority  of 
the  Court  in  London,  and  the  conditions  of  sale  were  settled  in  London. 
If  it  had  been  sold  in  the  Liverpool  office  you  could  have  taken  the 
nan  there,  showed  him  the  official  to  whom  he  was  to  pay  his  money, 
and  he  would  have  some  security  given  to  him  of  representation  direct 
and  before  his  own  eyes  that  all  was  right  and  straightforward  in  con- 
duct of  the  matter.     One  more  case  that  recently  occurred  to  show  you 
the  effect  of  dealing  with  any  order,  however  good,  by  the  procedure  now 
administered  in  the  High   Couit  in  London.     There  is  an  order  that, 
after  appearance,  unless  the  defendant  show  cause  to  the  contrary,  th(? 
order  for  accounts  shall  be  forthwith  made   on   a  summons   issued. 
Application  was  made  on  the  15th  of  May;  on  the  27th  of  May  1u; 
gets  a  summons,  returnable  on  tho  3rd  of  June ;  a  week  is  tjiken  to 
draw  up  and  pass  the  order.      Then  on  the  24th  of  June,  leave  to 
proceed  on  the  4th  of  July  is  given.      The  chief  clerk  then  gives  ten 
days  to  bring  in  the  account,  and  the  account  is  not  brought  in  till  tin* 
long  vacation  comes.    Thus  the  plaintiff  is  kept  at  bay  for  three  months 
and  upwards,  and  tliat  is  simply  effected  by  having  interlocutory  work 
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done  in  London  instead  of  in  the  coimtry.  With  regard  to  the  question 
trial T  which  seems  to  hare  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  here 
to-day,  thftt  some   substantial  alteration  ou^ht  to  be   made   for  the 
puq:>03e   is  clear.      Two  years  ago  in  the  af^size  here  we  had  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  cases  made  remanet**,  and  at  the  last  assizes  we  had 
seventeen  or  eighteen  tried  before  commissioners.       How  far  the  efleoti 
of  the  section  of  the  Judicature  Amendment   Act  may    touch 
question  I  cannot  say,  because  that  section  of  the  Judicature  Amend^ 
nient  Act  cf  last  Session  provides  that  the  judge  who  tries  the  \ 
shaJl  determine  it  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable;  and  it  also  provides" 
that  the  judge  who  hears  the  case  shall  be  one  of  the  two  judges  who 
are  to  form  a  porliou  of  the  DiviFiona!  Court  before  whom  any  applica- 
tions in  the  case  may  be  made.     Of  courne  the  commissioner  under  the 
commission   cannot  decide  the  question;  nor  could  he  be  present  to 
hear  its  discussion  afterwards.     Therefore  tlie  commissioaera  now  can 
Jy  deal  with  th  jse  cases  in  which  nothing  material  may  arise.     The 
"affect  of  the  Judicature  Act  has  been  to  cheapen  the  trial  of  ca?es,  and 
to  get  a  larger  numljer  of  cases  settled  beforeliand,  because  the  partieiJ 
see  the  pleadings  and  see  their  cases,  and  the  residuum  of  cases  th 
go  for  trial  to  the  assizes  are  ventilated  to  that  extent  that  there 
very  few  cases  now  that  are  really  not  fair  cases  for  trial.     Then  thcrw^ 
18  the  great  evil  and  difficulty  of  having  three  or  four  causes  heard  at 
the  same  time,     A  man  who  desires  to  avail  liimsclf  of  the  services  of 
a  particular  counsel  whom  he  considers  peculiarly  able  to  conduct  h\» 
case,  is  precluded  from  having  him,  because  when  the  case  come-s  on 
the  counsel  in  seated  a.s  a  conitiiissioner  or  is  engaged  elsewhere*     If 
you  take  eighty  or  one  hundred  cases  as  the  average  number  for  trial 
at  an  assize^  and  abt>ut  two  to  two  and  a  half  are  taken   every  day,   it 
follows  that  the  list  would  actually  take,  if  it  was  fairly    tried  out, 
thirty  to  forty  days  of  the  judges*  time  to  try  it.     I  think  the  only 
logical  consequence  you  cjin  come  to  in  tho«e  matters  is  that  we  oujht 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  judges  U\   such   an  extent  as  would 
enable  them  to  keep  one  judge  almost  continually  sitting  to  dispose  of 
the  cases  that  were  ripe  for  trial,     I  quite  agree  with  the  observations 
made  to  say  that  you  cannot  tbrce  cases  on  for  trial  in  so  short  a  time. 
I  do  not  think  in  fairly  contested  cases  tliey  can  be  prepared  for  trial 
in  less  than  six  weeks.  You  ought  to  have  the  present  sittings  extende  " 
over  a  longer  time  than  the  period  now  allowed  for  assize  trials,  and 
you  ought  to  arrange  your  business  in  nuch  a  way  as  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  bringing  your  witnesses  and  your  counsel.     In  1873  when 
there  were  remanets  made,  some  twenty  cases  were  put  in  the  paper  on 
the  last  day  of  the  aasi^e.     That  necessitited  the  delivery  of  briefs  ii|J 
every  case  and  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  and  that  involved  at  leastj 
an  expenditure  of  100  guineas  a  case,  making  a  total  of  2,000/.  for  tliaj 
mere  purpose  of  disponing  of  three  out  of  twenty.     Of  course,  suitora^ 
are  the  last  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  complain*     The  man  who 
brings  an  action  is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful.  If  he  is  suecessfiil 
he  has  the  pleasure  of  paying  a   considerable   sum  in  the  way  of  costs 
betT^veen    solicitor   and  client.     He  has   lost  his  time  and  a  certaifl 
amount  of  money,  and  he  does  not  like  to  complain.     If  he  is  un- 
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Qooeeafiil  he  has  to  pay  the  costs  on  both  sidtp,  and  he  is  satisfied  to 
nj  xijothing  more  on  the  subject.  The  question  of  money  lias  been 
fldlted  here  to-day.  The  local  fees  on  the  interlocutory  proccedinga 
ire  about  ^ftOOL  a  year,  I  suppose  in  round  figures  Lancashire 
litigation  is  about  one-fifth  of  that  in  the  whole  kingdom.  But  has  in 
one-fifth  of  the  judicial  power?  So  that  both  on  the  ground  of  money 
ind  on  the  ground  of  business,  I  think,  Sir,  vre  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
i  conaderably  greater  amount  of  power  in  the  judges  to  try  our  cases, 
and  a  considerabiy  larger  number  of  officers  here  to  carry  out  the 
deems  of  those  judgeH. 

The  President  of  the  Department. — First  of  all,  let  me  deal  with  the 
point  which  was  raised  in  >rr-  Mil!er*H  f>aper,  and  which  I  think  haa 
given  rise  to  some  misapprehension.     And  that  is  the  idea  that  there  is 
s  larger  amount  of  arrears  exiating  novv^  than  there  was  before  the 
Judicature  Act  came  into  operation.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
w  rc^rds  the  Chancery  Dividon,  but  as  regards  the  Common  Law 
Divisions  I  believe  that  is  an  entire  misiipprehc nsion.     Because,  first  of 
all  it  must  be  remembered  that  altliough  you  had  not  perhaps  so  many 
cues  awaiting  their  trial  by  jury  previously  as  you  have  now,  yet  on 
Ae  other  hand  you  had  a  very  much  greater  number  of  causes^  which 
hftd  gone  through  tlie  preliminary  stage,  but  which  were  hung  up  for 
months,  perhaps  for  a  year  or  more,  before  judgment  and  the  imits  of 
the  voi^ict  could  be  obtained.     In  the  Common  Law  Divisions  of  that 
d^  of  business  there  is  hardly  any  remaining  at  all,  none  In  the 
Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench,  Yery  little  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
a  anal!  amo\mt  in  the  Exchequer,  whereas  it  was  very  diiFerent  In 
the  old  times.     Therefore,  if  you  have  more  cases  awaiting  their  trial 
by  jury,  remember,  in  cases  that  had  been  tried  you  have  come  much 
more  quickly  to  the  ultimate  decision,  by  which  the  parties  get  the 
^fruit  of  the  verdict,  and  by  wl^ich  litigation  comes  to  an  end.     And 
is  a  great  thing.     It  was  said,  I  believe,  that  when  the  long  vaca- 
tion commenced  there  was  in  the  Common  Law  Court  Divisions  soma 
500  or  GOO  cases  awaiting  trial.     Now,  of  course,  when  you  limip  them 
together  in  that  way  that  looks  a  very  large  number.     But  in  old  times^ 
when  it  was  divided  into  Common  Pleas,   Queen's  Bench,  and  Ex- 
chequer,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  each  of  the  Courts  to  riso 
for  ihe  long  vacation  with  over  150  remanets  a-piece,     I  am  quite  sure  I 
liudi  be  borne  out  by  gentlemen  present  when  I  say  that  at  Guildhall 
md  Westminster  combined  there  was  a  total  very  near  the  number  of 
remanets   which    were   left   at  the   commencement  of  these   assizes. 
Therefore  you  have  had  a  final  ending  of  a  gjeat  deal  of  litigation.     If 
yon  compare  the  state  of  things  now  with  ivhat  existed  four  or  five 
years  ago*  you  will  not  find  a  larger  number  awaiting  trial  when  the 
long  vacation  comes  on.     That  is  really  the  explanation  of  the  great 
ontcry  about  arrears.     I  do  not  believe  they  have  as  a  rule  increased, 
but  I  quite  believe  that  recently  they  have  increased  somewhat,  because 
tfaoon  as  you  get  arrears  delay  becomes  an  advantage.    It  is  an  advan- 
tige  to  enter  a  case  to  get  it  put  down  for  trial,  because  you  secure  a 
eertuo  amount  of  delay.     But  these  arrears  are  only  likely  to  last  two 
or  tbrae  months.     Why,  I  remember  a  time,  at  the  commencement  of 
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tlie  month  of  June,  when  there  was  no  case  awaiting  trial  at  Middlesex 
at  all,  and  wlien  any  man  could  get  his  caune  tried  within  a  week. 
There  waa  a  case  trlfd  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the  jury  could  not  agree 
upon  a  verdict.     The  case  was  put  down  again,  and  within  one  week 
it  was  heard  for  the  second  time  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  obtained. 
If  that  was  the  state  of  things  In  tlie  month  of  June  last,  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  arrears  when  all  the  old  arrears  have  been  cleared  off. 
No  douht  within  the  last  month  or  two  arrears  did  accumulate,  partly 
because  as  soon  as  arrears  begin  they  grow;  but  in  addition  to  tliat  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  during  the  whole  of  the  time  when  the 
Courts  were  on  circuit,  as  miglit  have  been  done,   three  Courts  had 
regTilarly  sat  every  day  for  the  trial  of  Nisi  Prints  causes,  and  that  had 
gone  on  until  August  8,   tliey  would  have   risen  on  that  date  with  < 
very  limited  number  of  arrears.     And  that  was  intended,  but  it  i 
not  take  place  for  some  reason   or  other  extremely  satisfactory  to  tt| 
learned  judges.     But  I  do  not  quite  me  myself  why,  when  two  judg 
are  sitting  every  diiy  on  circuit  in  various  parts  of  tlie  provinces,  J 
should  be  necessary  when   three  or  four  are  sitting  in   London   th 
eaeh  of  them  should  have  one  day  off  in  the  week.     The  consequeno 
was  you  never  had  more  than  two   Courts  sitting,  because  one  of 
judges  in  London  was  taking  his  holiday.     I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  speeches  as  to  the  judicial  bench,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  public  should  have  some  explanation  with  reference  to  the  matt    " 
We  may  perhaps  better  meet  the  difficulties  by  an  increase   in 
number  of  judges  than    by   a   diminution   of  the  salaries.     I    rather 
differ  from  ^Ir.  Miller  in  the  view  he  takes  tliat  nobody  now  refuses  a 
judgeship  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  Income,     I  for  one  coo" 
mention  the  names  of  those  who  have  eitlier  refused  judgeships 
would  refuse  if  oflfers  were  made  to  them  on  tliat  very  account*     But 
if  you  were  to  reduce  the   initial  salary  of  a  judge  from  3,000/.  to 
2,500/,  a  year,  even  with  the  prospect  of  an  increase  after  some  year»'l 
service  to  its  present  amount,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?     Why  shouM 
a  man  who  is  in  good  health,  making  6,000/,  a  year,  give  up  3,5(X)f«1 
and  be  content  with  2,500/.  for  his  work.     I  am  supposing  he  is  in 
perfectly  sound  heaUh  and  perfectly  fit  for  his  labour,  because  it  is 
such  men  who  are  wanted,   and   not  when  they  are   beginning  to  be 
worn  out.     What  do  such  men  get  in  retm^n  for  giving  up  all  that? 
They  get  the   dignity  and   position  of  a  judge,  but  theu   if  you  am.m 
going  to  increase  the  number  considerably,  why  you  will  diminisli  by  I 
so  much  the  dignity  and  position  they  will  get,  and  even   now-a-daynJ 
it  is  not  sucli  an  extraordinarily  great  position.     Although,  of  cour 
it  is  an  honourable  distinction  to  attain,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  i 
hardly  one  whicli  perhaps  rejire-sents  substantially  a  sum  like  3,5U0f 
a  year.     Therefore  I  do  feel  that  if  you  were  very  largely  to  diminia 
the  judicial  salary  you  would  liave  greater  difficulty  than  you  havd 
now  of  getting  as  you  ought  to  get  the  very  best  men  for  the  place.  ] 
With  one  tiling  that  has  been  said  I  do  agree.     I  think  there  is  no 
reason  why,  merely  from  the  fact  of  the  acceptance  of  a  County  Court 
judgenlnp,  the  person  who  has  accepted  tlmt  post  should  be  considered 
as  being  entirely  out  of  the  runuing  for  one  of  the  puisne  judgeshipAt  I 
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I  think  it  would  exercise  un  extremely  beneficiai  inHueTice  if  such 
were  conaidered  not  to  be  the  case,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  ono 
or  ti»*o  such  appointments.     At  the  same  time  I  own,  altlioiigh  there 
are  eome  members  of  the  Countjr  Court  bench  wliom   I  slioiild  bo 
delighted  to  see  made  judges  of  tlie  Superior  Courts,  I   should  not 
desire  to  see  a  veiy  large  importation.     I  have  every  respect  for  these 
ftmclionariea,  but  I  think  only  a  limited  number  c<3uld  be  taken  £rom 
the  County  Court  bench  with  advantage  to  the  community.     That  is 
my  feeling  on  this  question.     lam  sure  if  the  County  Court  judges 
were  of  such  a  stamp — and  it  is  not  invidious  to  mention  names  in  the 
cue  of  judges  who  have  established  their  ability  ant!  reputation — as 
mj  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Daniel),  no  one  would  mind  in  the  least 
pting  them  increxised  jurisdiction.     But  when  we  know  what  a  great 
miny  of  them  are,  and  from  painful  experience  have  known  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  them — ^I  will  not  say  to  a  right  view,  but  even  to  an 
understanding  of  the  view  one  takes  upon  a  legal  question,  one  does 
fed  it  rather  appalling  to  think  what  the  suitors  in  some  districts  would 
suSv.     One  word  upon  what  is  undoubtedly  a  most  vital  matter  in 
any  reform  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  is  a  diminution  of  the 
expesdes.     I  do  not  think  we  have  aiTived  at  the  utmost  limit  we  can 
hope  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  expenditure.     In  the  trLil  especially 
of  commercial  cases   there   is  a  vast  deal   of   useless  expense,  more 
(Bitictilarly  if  you  have  any  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  abroad,  or 
any  facts  which  you  can  only  prove  by  witnesses  from  abroad.     The 
Judicature  Act  has  taken  some  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  lias 
I  aol  been  carried  far  enough ;  and  everyone  knows  where  evidence  is 
pcijuired  from  abroad  that  you  advise  many  not  to  proceed  with  the 
F trial,  because  of  the  frightful  expense  incurred  to  prove  facts  about 
which  there  cannot  be  tbe  slightest  possible  dispute.     The  Judicature 
let  baa  sought  to  remedy  that,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  be 
Rrorked  out  to  the  extent  needed.     It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  nie  to 
Flare  been  done  at  present.     I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Daniel  has 
I  idd  about  Tribunals  of  Commerce-      I    believe  if  they  were  estab- 
llt«hed  they   would  very  soon  be  found  out  to  be   a  delusion.      As 
[Regards  the  exj^ense,  of  course  if  you  are  content  with  a  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  which  shall  not  have  paid  advocates  before  it,  and  where 
your  witnesses  sliall  attend  without  being  paid,  you  can  enormously 
the  expenses  of  the  proceedings.     But  if  you  are  goiug  to 
are  both  these  things^nnd  mind  yow,  as  regards  the  former  you  will 
ad  tlmt  advocates  will  be  pfiid  just  as  much  as  they  fire  before  the 
'^t>tdinary  courts — ^and  if  you  pay  your  witnesses  as  much  there  is  no 
raaaon  why,  with  a  simplification  of  your  proceedings,  you  should  not 
get  erer^'thing  in  that  way  which  a  Tribunal  of  Commerce  can  give  you. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  essence  of  litigation   before    courts  of  law 
Ljdiich  ought  to  be  one  penny  dearer  thau  it  is  before  other  tribunals. 
iTith  reference  to  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  there  was  some  years  ago  a 
1  committee  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
_       ly  was  appointed  who  was  not  known  to  be  favourable  to  them.    You 
mdd  not  hear  evidence  before  that  committee  without  seeing  that  what 
want  is  thifl :  not  a  tribunal  to  decide  in  accordance  with  the  law^ 
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but  one  which  shall  defy  any  part  of  the  law  which  they  do  noftlik^^ 
Of  course,  if  the  law  is  injurious  alter  it,  but  do  not  appoint  a  tribaul, 
which,  while  the  law  is  in  operation,  is  to  decide  contrary  to  ifti  p^- 
visions.     To  illustrate  this.     One  great  grievance  which  is  regm 
over  and  over  again  is  that  in  courts  of  law  people  are  thrown  01 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds.     Well,  if  it  is  the  law  they  ought  to  bfl^  bq| 
if  it   is  unsatisfactoiy  let  mercantile  men  ask  for  its  repeal*    Bil' 
when  that  question  came  before  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  the  ^mt 
before  last  it  was  carried  against  repeal  by  a  considerable  nuy<ite^ 
What  they  want  is  not  repeal,  but  a  tribunal  which  shall  deodiV- 
contradiction  to  the  law.     With  reference  to  the  changes  whifih  fti] 
measure  of  lost  session  has  introduced  in  the  Judicature  Act,  I  tiud( 
a  more  extraordinary  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  legudatioi  ii: 
carried  on  in  this  country  could  hardly  be  found  than  that    ft  m^ 
seen  that  the  work  of  the  Courts  in  intermediate  appeals,  estaUidied  tar 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory;   thitv 
required  to  be  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and  that  it  was  abMDl- 
to  Bhiil  judges  about,  bringing  them  one  day  to  overrule  the  dedai 
of  those  by  whom  their  own  decisions  had  been  contumeliousljr  Of 
ruled  the  day  before.     That  is  what  we  did  see  not  long  ago.   W«i 
saw  judges  sitting  there  reversing  the  decisions  of  those  who  but  Al 
day  before  had  expressed — of  course  in  the  most  polite  judicid  la^ 
guage — the  utmost  contempt  for  the  decisions  of  those  who  were  gop|; 
to  overrule  them.     The  Act  docs  not  define  or  determine  anything  hi^ 
says  it  is  to  be  determined  hereafter  that  as  far  as  practicable  onejii4|| . 
shall  hear  everything ;  and  if  it  is  not  practicable  and  convenient  jot  J 
are  to  have  three  or  two  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  the  committii  J 
determines.     I  say  a  more  unsatisfactory  mode  of  legislation  never  m  1 
than  that.     Of  course  it  was  known  perfectly  well  that  Lord  Gum 
had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  one  judge  system,  just  in  tfai 
same  way  perhaps  that  many  Common  Law  judges  have  a  strong  p»- 
judice  in  favour  of  the  three  judge  system.     It  is  not  astonishing  tbt 
Lord  Cairns  should  have  that  prejudice,  but  one  of  the  misfortunes  ia 
these  tilings  is  that  when  you  have  a  strong  man  who  knows  how  per- 
fectly able  ho  is  to  determine  the  question,  the  great  dimger  is  that  hi 
slioiild   think    everybody  else  as  good  as   himself.     Accordingly,  of 
course,  Lord  Cairns  lent  a  ready  ear  to  this  course,  and  he  agreed  thit 
the  arrangement  should  be  carried  into  effect.     And  accordingly  thit 
has  now  become  the  law,  and  the  rules  are  to  be  framed,  which  oooM 
into  operation  on  December  1.     I  have  myself  no  great  prejudice  aft 
all  in   favour   of  three  judges  sitting  and  determining  every  cue. 
I  quite  agree  that  there   are  many  cases  which  may  perfectly  well 
and  with  advantage  be  determined  by  a  single  judge ;  but  all  I  con- 
tend for  is  this,  that  it  is  not  a  wise  course  to  rush  blindfold  into  ifce 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  say  we  will  not  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  carefiiDtf 
separate  the  two  classes,  and  say  what  ought  to  be  heard  by  one  triboDil 
and  what  ought  to  be  heard  by  the  other ;  and  enquire  what  effect  that 
will  produce.     I  think  in  demurrers  and  special  cases  where  the  ftcti 
are  definitely  agreed  upon,  and  there  remains  only  the  question  of  law, 
that  they  might  very  well  in  the  first  instance  be  determined  by  ft 
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tmgle  judge,  for  you  can  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  if  dissatisfied  with 
bit  deciaion.  But  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  misdirection 
\tf  a  learned  judge  at  the  trial,  I  own  I  see  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
Ming  with  it  in  that  way.  Because  here  is  a  matter  totally  different 
fnm  any  Chancery  procedure.  Of  course  in  the  Chancery  Court  you 
know  when  you  get  into  court  what  the  whole  of  the  case  is  before  the 
jiidg9  takes  upon  himself  any  determination  of  the  law  at  all.  But 
vhoi  a  judge  la  directing  the  jury  you  cannot  have  it  argued  before- 
Ittiid.  Tou  do  not  know  what  view  the  judge  takes,  and  even  if  you 
vere  to  have  it  aigued  it  would  be  a  most  inconvenient  thing  to 
liafe  a  long  legal  arg^ument  before  the  judge,  inducing  the  jury  to 
ftiget  all  the  facts.  You  must  leave  the  direction  to  be  given  by 
.the  knowledge  which  the  judge  has  and  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
point  himself  at  the  time.  The  best  of  judges  have  and  will  make 
aufltakee^  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  misdirections  will  arise. 
Hov  are  you  to  deal  with  them  ?  Are  you  to  appeal  to  the  judge 
Umaelf  aa  to  whether  he  has  misdirected  ?  It  is  really  very  little  use 
in  doing  that.  There  are  one  or  two  judges  on  the  bench — I  will  not 
mme  the  number — there  are  many  who  are  candid  enough  to  admit  it 
quite  readily  if  you  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong,  but  there  are 
■ne  judges  on  the  bench  whom  no  aigument  on  earth  could  convince 
tint  they  could  have  misdirected.  Therefore,  are  you  to  leave  it  to 
tl«  particular  judge  and  appeal  to  him,  when  you  know  perfectly  well 
liiat  the  answer  will  be  ?  Or  are  you  to  go  to  ask  another  single 
jodge  whether  his  bi-other  judge  has  misdirected,  and  leave  it  to  him 
to lietermine  the  question?  I  think  that  woidd  be  felt  to  be  neither 
■fcisiactoxy  nor  seemly.  The  only  remedy  is  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
fitber  you  must  still  have  a  court  to  determine  such  questions,  or  all 
ndb  questions  must  go  direct  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  1  do  not 
dunk  the  law  would  be  satisfactory  in  the  latter  case,  because  if  you  are 
to  have  such  questions  as  those  constantly  coming  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  appeals  not  from  a  solemn  decision,  but  from  rough  and  ready 
dedflions  of  the  judge  of  Nisi  Priup,  the  Court  will  assuredly  deteriorate. 
Therefore,  if  that  is  inadmissible  it  seems  to  me  you  are  reduced  to  this  : 
thatin  respect  of  that  class  of  biisiness  at  all  events  you  must  still  preserve 
jonr  Court  in  Bamco,  who  are  to  determine  on  the  point  of  misdirection. 
And  I  trust  in  any  rules  framed  that  will  still  be  adhered  to.  Then 
lemains  the  question  whether  the  verdict  is  against  tlie  weight  of  evi- 
donee.  There,  again,  are  you  to  have  that  determined  by  the  judge 
vho  tried  the  case.  What  does  that  mean  7  I  may  say  it  without 
diaespect^  that  when  you  find  a  verdict  which  is  said  to  be  against  the 
vdgbt  of  evidence,  it  is  not  much  use  appealing  to  the  judge  who  tried  it 
vhether  he  thinks  it  right,  because  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  is  only  a 
oue  of  one  man  having  led  twelve  men  wrong.  That  means  asking  l)im 
what  bis  view  of  the  proper  verdict  is ;  and  a  good  many  verdicts  which 
haie  been  found  against  the  summing  up  of  the  judge  are  in  accordance 
irith  common  sense  and  justice.  I  should  therefore  be  very  unwilling 
to  leave  it  to  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  to  say  whether  the  jury 
were  wrong.  If  you  are  not  to  leave  it  entirely  to  him  again,  you  have 
only  two  alternatives.     It  would  be  undesirable  to  go  direct  to  the 
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Court  o£  Appeal,  because  I  am  certssiii  iE  you  go  direct  to  tbat  court 
you  will  Boan  have  it  so  blocked  up  that  yoii  will  find  it  needs  re* 
modelling  again,  Tlierefore,  there  again  you  ought  to  have  the  Court 
in  Banco  to  continue  to  deal  with  verdicts  agiunst  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, and  thus  strain  off  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  a  vnst  amount  of 
business  which  may  be  much  better  dealt  with  without  going  to  it.  Of 
course  It  may  be  said,  *  Oh,  the  people  c^4n  still  go  in  these  casej*  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.'  Yes,  they  can,  but  there  are  numberless  cases  where 
people  will  not  be  Ratislied  with  the  finding  of  a  jury,  or  the  directioi**— 
of  a  judge;  whereas  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  will  be^| 
satisfied  witli  the  determination  of  a  Court  sitting  in  Banco,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  only  a  very  limited  number  that  will  ever  go  to  the  Court  of 
Appeah  As  regards  points  reserved  by  the  jury  and  judge  at  the 
trial,  points  of  pure  law  on  which  he  expresses  no  opinion,  I  say  again 
there  is  no  objection  to  argue  them  before  the  judge  who  tried  the 
cause,  or  any  other  judge,  if  you  will,  because  you  havfi  simply  a  de- 
finite question  of  law  which  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  determine*' 
by  one  judn;e,  I  think  i£  it  were  cfirried  out  in  that  spirit,  the  beneticiji 
effects  would  be  large.  Of  course  there  are  many  otl^er  things,  crimina 
informations,  &c.,  which  obviously  you  cannot  leave  to  one  judge,  bi3 
which  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  disiul vantage  to  drive  to  the  Cour 
of  Appeal,  I  am  sure  this  discussion  is  one  that  is  likely  to  be  uscfuL^ 
I  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  ndministratiott  of 
the  law  may  be  efi ected. 


MARITIME   CONTRACTS  J 

What  Alterations  are  required  in  the  present  State  of  the  Tm 
affecting  Maritime  Contracts^     By  RicIIAKD  Lowkdes. 

A  BILL  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Comou^ns  last  session 
to  ameud  the  law  affecting  maritime  contracts.  It  was 
a  Government  Bill;  and  it  was  brought  in,  as  the  result  of  a 
searching  enquiry,  after  the  w  hole  subject  had  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Koyjil  Commission,  popularly  known  as 
the  Plimsnll  Commission.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  paid  a  circular  visit  to  the  seaports,  including 
Liverpool^  and  had  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  the  best  opinions 
direct  from  the  most  vahiable  sources*  He  had  naturally 
raised^  especially  amongst  those  who  least  knew  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  great  expectations.  The  measure  he  \vas  bringitij 
in  was  to  satisfy  a  strong  popular  desire,  and  yet  was  to 
tempered  by  tlie  wisdom  gained  from  a  laborious  sifting 
the  facts. 

The  result  thus  far,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
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not  been  satisfactorj.  The  only  feeling  aroused  by  the  Bill 
10  the  minds  as  well  of  those  who  hoped  for  as  of  those  wha 
dreaded  change  has  been^  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  one  of  dis- 
appcuntment.  The  Bill  proposes  to  do  very  little^  and  that 
little^  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  be  only  mischievous.  However, 
ygt  need  now  say  nothing  about  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  or 
xtdier  stood*  Its  framers  have  had  the  wisdom  to  postpone 
.  it  &r  further  consideration,  and  no  doubt,  when  it  reappears 
next  session,  it  will  have  undergone  material  change. 

In  the  meantime,  opportunity  is  given  for  those  maritime 

communities  whose  interests  will  be  affected  by  it  to  express 

tiieir  opinions  as  to  what  is  wanted,  and  the  best  means  to 

attain  it.     It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  advantage  may  be 

tikenof  the  occasion  afforded  us  at  this  moment.     If  some 

cf  those  who  are  of  most  weight  in  this  great  community,  and 

ibo  those  who  may  have  been  attracted  to  our  meeting  fron> 

ebewhere,  will  regard  what  I  shall  have  to  say  as  the  mere 

introduction  and  invitation  to  a  full  discussion  of  this  impor- 

tint  subject,  and  will  take  up  the  discussion  themselves,  we 

may  be  quite  sure  that  what  will  here  be  said  will  not  be 

withoat  result.     Our  learned  Chairman  will  no  doubt  gather 

DD  and  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with  that  weight 

vmch  all  his  speeches  carry,  whatever  of  value  shall  be  uttered 

f    here. 

The  subject  for  our  discussion,  as  it  stands  on  the  notice- 
paper,  is  certainly  a  wide  one ;  but  it  must  be  narrowed  by  one 
practical  consideration.     Granting,  what  no  one  familiar  with 
the  subject  can  doubt,  that  in  many  of  its  details  the  present 
English  law  of  maritime  contracts  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, that  there  is  in  it  a  want  of  breadth,  simplicity,  and  the 
inner  harmony  which  results  from  systematic  subordination  of 
detail  to  self-consistent  principles,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that 
for  the  emendation  of  these  details  we  must  mainly  look,  not  to 
Pailiament,  but  to  our  Courts  of  Law.     During  the  last  thirty 
years  much  has  gradually  and  quietly  been  done,  through  the 
action  of  these  courts,  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  and  much 
more  may   confidently   bo  looked   for.      It  is  not  of  these 
matters  of  detail  that  we  can  with  advantage  speak  on  the 
present  occasion ;    such  a  discussion  would  be  too  technical 
and  too  scattered  for  us.     We  must  read  the  question  on  the 
paper,  then,  as  referring  only  to  such  changes  as  are  to  be 
made  by  Parliament,  and  as   are   to  be  made   in   the   next 
searion;  that  is,  such  changes  as  may  carry  out  the  objects 
umed  at  in  the  FlimsoU  Commission,  and  the  investigation 
that  has  followed  it 
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The   object   of  that  investigation   was,  to  consider  what 
measures,  if  any,  could  be  devised  in  order,  without  unduly 
iiampering  commerce,  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  and  property^ 
through  shipwreck*     Two  distinct  classea  of  such  measureifl 
were  suggested  in   the  Report  of  the  Plimsoll   Commission:^ 
first,  restrictions  on  the  loading  of  ships,  especial! j  on  deck, 
and    criminal    penalties  for  unseaworthiness ;  secondly,  some 
modification  of  the  law  bearing  on  mai'itime  contracts,  particu- 
larly on  marine  iusurance.     The  first  part  of  this  programme 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  last 
session  J  the  second  part  still  awaits  completion,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  w*e  must  direct  oiu-  attention  now. 


Before  beginning  to  discuss  the  remedies  which  have 
suggested,  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  nature  and  symptoms' 
the  disease.  How  is  it  that  the  danger  to  life  and  property 
on  board  ship^a  danger  which  has,  of  coui-se,  existed  as  long 
us  England  has  had  ships  or  seamen, — should  have  recently 
assumed  such  dimensions  as  to  make  it  be  thought  necessary 
to  have  a  special  legislation  directed  against  it? 

Coincident  in  poiut  of  time  "with  this  outcry  against  danger 
of  shipwreck  we  find  a  period  in  which  the  art  and  science  of 
fihipbuilding  has  undergone  the  greatest  transformation,  the 
most  wonderful  development,  recorded  in  history.  From  the 
time  of  Noah's  Ark,  I  have  heard  it  said,  to  forty  years  ago, 
less  progress  was  made  in  shipbuilding  than  in  these  last  forty 
years.  This  say iag  of  a  Liverpool  shipowner  I  believe  to  be 
literally  true.  Forty  years  ago  we  had  sails  and  wood  ;  now 
we  have  steam  and  iron.  What  steam  and  iron  in  combination 
can  do  for  sea-traffic  is  a  problem  which  is  being,  and  is  still  in 
the  process  of  being,  worked  out 

A  state  of  transition  like  this,  however  great  a  future  iQ 
may  promise,  is  in  the  meantime,  temporarily,  full  of  dangerj 
Progress  is  by  experiraent;  experiment  is  uncertain;  uncertainty  ' 
here  means  danger.  New  fabrics,  vaster,  swifter,  of  strange 
fonns,  take  the  place  of  the  old.  How  to  build,  and  how  to 
navigate  ihem,  has  been  matter  of  experiment.  What  form,j 
what  internal  structure,  what  degree  of  solidity,  even  wha 
size  they  shoidd  have ;  and  again,  when  made,  what  strengt 
wjis  in  them  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  seas  ;  wdiat  storri 
they  might  brave,  how  near  to  a  leeshore  they  might  venture 
&  gale  ;  what  seas  and  in  what  seasons  they  might  enter;  whatl 
might  be  the  result  of  this  or  that  strain  or  breakdown  of 
machinery — all  this  and  other  matters  of  a  like  nature  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  daring  experiments.     Some  of 
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these  experiments  have  been  failures,  and  failure  means  per- 

lii^  death,  certainly  danger.     There  has  been  a  fresh  danger, 

too,  to  the   old  wooden  ships,   not  disused,  but  transferred 

to  more  menial  employments — discarded  by  the  shipowners  of 

the  laijgest  capital  and  highest  position — these  having  for  the 

most  part,  as  the  phrase  is,  ^gone  into  steam,'  and  passed 

downwardis  to  trades  where  profit  is  only  to  be  made  by  a  rigid 

pnimony  in   expenditure.     The  danger  to  these   vessels  is 

goffidently  indicated  by  the  saying,  that  poverty  is  the  great 

eMue  of  unseaworthiness.     For  both  classes  of  ships  alike,  for 

the  new  and  the  old,  there  are  dangers  from  the  mere  rapid 

growth  of  commerce;  danger  from  the  crowding  of  marine 

higfaways,   danger  from   the  scarcity   of  skilled  mariners  in 

jxoportion  to  the  increased  demand. 

Such  are  the  dangers  of  this  season  of  transition.  If  ship- 
(nmers  could  be  left  alone,  some  at  least  of  these  dangers  would 
ia  a  few  years  probably  disappear  of  themselves.  I  will  not 
say  that  all  of  them  would  do  so.  I  will  not  say  that  ship- 
[  owners  ought  to  have  been  left  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may,  left 
alone  they  are  not.  A  very  emphatic  voice  is  heard  warning 
them :  '  Your  enterprises  and  your  experiments  are  endanger- 
iog  human  life.  Human  life  shall  not  be  endangered;  cer- 
tamly  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  acquiring  wealth.'  So  speaks 
AAr.  rlimsoU,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  backs  him  up. 

How  if  the  shipowners  shall  answer,  *  What  you  call  the 
mnere  acquiring  of  wealth  is,  in  fact,  the  means  by  which  human 
life  is  sustained,  and,  by  being  pro\dded  for,  is  called  into  exist- 
ence.    Was  it  by  accident,  do  you  think,  that  the  population 
of  England  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years  or  so  ? 
Ho;  but  commerce  and  manufacture  brought  the  food,  and 
^en  the  mouths  came  too.      If  any  man,  shipowner  or  poli- 
^dan,  so  acts,  or  by  speech  induces  others  so  to  act,  as  to 
endanger  human  life,  he  no  doubt  does  so  under  a  heavy  res- 
jwnsibility ;  but  is  there  no  responsibility  on  him  who  so  acts, 
or  by  speech  induces  others  so  to  act,  as  to  prevent,  and  so  by 
anticipation  to  destroy  human  lile ;  to  stop  the  sources  from 
irhich  fresh  human  life  may  be  nourished  ?    Is  it  not  a  law  of 
nature :  some  life  must  be  risked  that  more  lives  may  be  sus- 
tained?    The  fisherman  puts  to  sea,  though   he  knows  the 
<langer,  that  he  may  earn  bread  for  his  children ;  and  the  same 
law,  though  in  a  manner  far  more  complex,  and  therefore  that 
more  easily  eludes  a  careless  observer,  prevails  on  the  grand 
acale  as  on  the  small ;  prevails  also  on  the  onward  march  of 
oommcrce,  in  the   application  to  practical  life   of  the  great 
mechamcal  inventions  which  have  been  the  glory  of  our  genera^ 
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tioru     The  question  is  not  life  against  money — so  stated,  the 
two  might  well  appear  incoraniensurable — it  is,  life  against  life. 

This  may  serve  to  show  how  grave  and  important  a  question 
we  have  hefore  us.     It  is  a  question  in  whicli  we  have  to  set 
against  the  good  that  we  may  do  by  change,  the  evil  that  wQj 
must  risk  iu  making  the  change*     We  cannot  simply  say,  Let 
ua  in  every  way  diminish  danger,  and  let  commerce  take  it 
chance :  so,  in  saving  some  life,  we  may  yet  diminish  the  stocl 
of  life  upon  the  whole.     We  must  enquire,   not  merely  how 
is  risk    of  life  to  be    diminished ,  but  how  is  it  to  be  diou^ 
nislied  without    unduly   hampering  commerce?      There  is,  I 
believe,  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  going  about  this  business 
It  is  for  statesmen  to  ascertain  and  adopt  the  right  w^ay,  re 
gardless  of  popular  clamour  or  popular  applause,  fickle  and 
shortlived  as  arc  both. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  examine  the  several  ways  of  actiodH 
that  have  been  proposed, 

Tlie  changes  in  the  law  of  maritime  contracts  which  have 
been  suggested,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  ri^k  to  life  at  sea, 
fall  under  two  heads :  restrictions  on  a  shipowner's  right  to 
insure,  especially  by  valued  policies,  and  changes  in  the  law  as 
to  unseaworthiness.  All  that  was  suggested  by  the  PlimsoU 
Commission,  and  all  that  was  contained  iu  last  yearns  Bill, 
come  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads.  Let  us  consider 
them  ill  order. 
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Those  who  would  go  furthest  in  the  direction  of  cliange  d 
not  venture  to  propose  the  entire  abolition  of  a  shipowner*! 
right  to  protect  himself  by  insurance,  StilU  this  safeguard  ii 
evidently  looked  on  with  disUke,  and  it  is  desired  to  hedge  it 
round  vt^ith  restrictions.  Though  the  Bill  itself  does  not  go 
very  far  in  this  direction,  it  goes  too  far,  and  it  is  likely  that 
in  Committee  in  the  House  attempts  will  be  made  to  caiTV  it 
yet  further,  I  will  offer  a  few  reasons  for  thinking  that  res- 
trictions of  any  kind  are  undesirable. 

The  great  utility  of  marine  insurance— its  utility  to  the 
comnumity— consists  in  this,  that  it  keeps  the  business  of  ship- 
owning  open  to  the  competition  of  men  of  moderate  capital; 
whereas  otherwise,  now  more  than  ever,  owing  to  the  great 
incrcivse  in  the  size  and  costliness  of  ships,  it  must  fall  undei 
the  comparative  monopoly  of  a  few  great  capitalists  or  a  fc 
giTat  joint-stock  companies.  Were  it  not  for  insurance,  the 
tendency  would  be  irresistible — it  is  strong  enough  even  as  it 
ie — to  assimilate  the  sea-carrying  system  to  the  railway  system. 
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I  Gertainly  need  not  take  up  your  time  with  arguments  to  show 
iJiat  a  system  of  open  competition  and  unlimited  freedom  for 
isdindual  enterprise  is  better. 

Now>  one  essential  feature  in  the  system  of  insurance  is, 
that  the  shipowner  may  feel  secure ;  that  he  may  know  before- 
littid  tfaaty  if  he  shall  lose  his  ship,  he  will  at  once,  without  dispute 
cr  delay,  receive  from  his  insurers  so  much  money.  It  would 
not  be  the  same  thing  were  he  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  dispute, 
sod  perhaps  a  lawsuit  or  an  arbitration,  to  determine  in  every 
cue  now  much  his  ship  was  worth.  A  shipowner  knows  that 
nothing  is  so  difficult  to  determine  with  exactness  as  the  value 
cf  t  ship.  The  market  price  of  a  ship  of  the  same  size  would 
ID  many  cases  be  a  very  inaccurate  measure  of  his  ship's  value 
to  Idm.  She  may  have  been  specially  adapted  to  his  trade. 
&ich  a  ship  may  not  be  to  be  had  in  the  market  A  Cunard  or 
Aunan  steamer,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  bought  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Such  a  vessel  must  necessarily  be  built,  and  the  building 
tekes  time,  and  the  loss  of  employment  during  the  delay  may 
f  be  serious ;  it  may  break  up  or  materially  injure  a  business. 
Tins  is  only  one  instance.  Many  illustrations  might  be  given, 
iPTcre  it  necessary,  to  show  that  the  real  value  of  a  ship  is  one 
oC  those  matters  which  cannot  be  settled,  as  between  two  con- 
tending parties,  with  exactness  and  without  delay.  Hence,  in 
Sxactice,  this  matter  never  is  left  open  to  dispute  after  a  loss. 
nvariably  the  value  is  fixed  beforehand,  at  the  time  of  in- 
40tirinff,  and  the  value  so  fixed  is  conclusive. 

The  printed  evidence  taken  before  the  Plimsoll  Commission 
sliovs  that  the  practice  of  making  fixed  valuations  is  regarded, 
90t  by  shipowners  alone,  but  also  by  underwriters,  and  indeed 
\sj  all  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  as  one 
jabsolutely  essential  to  the  effective  working  of  the  system  of 
snarine  insurance. 

One  safeguard  against  over-valuation  is,  that  the  shipowner 
most  pay  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the  valuation  he  has 
-agreed  to.     He  knows  that  the  premium  is  the  full  value  of 
the  risk,  and  a  little  more ;  for  the  underwriter  must  have  his 
profit.     He  knows,  therefore,  that  if  he  systematically  values 
flis  ships  above  their  worth,  he  makes  a  bad  bargain,  and  must 
be  a  loser  in  the  long  run.     It  is,  therefore,  only  the  specu- 
lative— and  unwisely  speculative — or  the  fraudulent  shipowner 
'wlo  habitually  over-values. 

To  do  away  with  the  right  to  make  valued  policies,  were 

tihis  possible,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  commerce.     But  it  is 

not  possible  to  do  away  with  it.     Valuations,  if  forbidden  by 

law,  would  at  once  reappear  in  policies  of  honour.     Only  the 
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other  clay  I  heard  a  very  able  official  of  a  great  insurance 
company  rejoicinof  over  the  prospect  of  such  a  prohibitioD,     I 
was  surprised,  and  asked  the  reason  why.    *  K  valued  policies 
are  made  illegal/  said  ray  friend^  '  shipowners  will  deal  only 
with  companies  like  ours,  whose  honour  policies  they  C4in  put     p 
implicit  faith  in/  My  friend  w*as,  in  fact,  rejoicing  at  the  pros-^B 
pect  of  a  monopoly  of  the  profits  of  insuring  in  the  hand^  of^^ 
great  companies  who  should  establish   a  re[)utation  for  paying 
losses  in  disregard  of  law.     Would  such  a  monopoly  be  good 
for  trade  ? 

But  now  let  ns  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account.  Much 
harm  would  be  done  by  aboliftliing  the  right  of  valuation :  what^ 
good  would  be  done  ?     The  harm  would  extend  as  far  as  ship^l 
owning  extends ;  every  shipowner  would  feel  it ;  it  would  be^r 
as  widespread  as  trade  itself  What  w^oiild  be  tlie  extent  of  the 
good  ?    Those  shipowners  who  use  the  right  to  make  valuations 
as  the  instrument  of  fraud   or  criminal  neglect;    those  who, 
because  their  ships  are  over-valued,  send  thera  to  sea  with  the 
intention  to  lose  them,  or  neglect  needful  precautions  in  the 
hope  that  their  ships  may  be  lost;  these  men,  if  the  right  to 
bind  an  underwriter  by  a  valuation   were   withdrawn,  would 
perhaps  feel  the  loss,  would  at  any  rate  be  put  to  the  trouble 
of  casting  about  for  some  new  device  for  accomplishing  their 
frauds. 

1  hat  IS  true.     But,  good  heavens  I  does  anyone  who  knowa 
anjtliing  of  the  subject,  unless  from  reading  sensational  novels 
or  equally  sensational   speeches,  believe  that  this  fraudulent 
malpractice — tins  fraud  tinged  witli  the  colour  of  murder — 
forms  anything  but  a  most  rare  and  exceptional  incident  in  thej^ 
conduct  of  mercantile  business?     Is  such  fraud  so  common^! 
amongst  shipowners — is  there  in  this  class  of  men  so  irresistible™ 
a  proclivity  to  it — that  it  is  not  enough  to  punish  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  when   found  out,  but  the  very  temptation,  the 
very  inducement  itself,  must  be   withdrawn  from   the  whole 
body  ?     Are  sane  men  to  be  forbid  the  use  of  knives,  lest  some 
madman  may  cut  his  throat  with  one  ?    The  thing  is  not  worthy 
of  serious  argument. 

If  the  right  to  make  valued  policies  is  not  to  be  wholly ^B 
abolished,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  coui-se  is  simply  toleaveH 
it  alone.  No  good  would  be  done  by  half-measureg  on  this 
subject.  It  might  be  admitted,  for  example,  that  there  would 
not  be  the  same  objection  of  inconvenience  to  the  prohibition 
of  valued  policies  on  freight  that  there  would  be  to  such  a  pro- 
hibition in  the  case  of  ships,  for  the  amount  of  interest  in 
freight  can  usually — though  indeed  not  always — be  determined 
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urith  precision.  But  the  short  answer  after  all  seems  to  be :  it 
is  ne^Iesgi,  and  it  is  wrong  in  principle  ;  it  is  eimply  vexatious 
tomterfere  with  the  right  of  grown  men  to  make  wliat  bargains 
they  may  think  proper.  Punish  fraud  when  detected  ;  but  do 
not  act  on  the  theory  that  two  men  of  bn3iness,  when  they 
CDter  into  a  contract,  must  be  meditating  fraud,  and  thereforo 
must  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 

II.  Unseaavorthiness. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  proposed  remedies— to  a 
dmnge  in  the  law  relating  to  unseaworthiness. 

Here  I  will  at  once  say  that  I  think  something  might  be 
done  that  w  ould  be  useful ;  though  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
ray  suggestion  mil  be  listened  to ;  for  I  believe  that  what 
ilinisters,  and  probably  the  House  of  Commons,  wish  for  is^ 
eomething  that  will  at  least  seem  like  a  measure  of  stringency 
against  shipowners;  whereas,  what  I  believe  would  be  most 
effectual  is  something  that  seems  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  the  law  of  seaworthiness  is  to  be  altered,  that  must 
eitber  be  by  making  it  more  stringent  or  less  stringent.  Is  it 
pQsdble  to  make  it  more  stringent  than  it  is  already? 

Afi  the  law  stands,  if  a  ship  sails  unseaworthy,  the  owner  is 
kiahject  to  the  following  penalties  :- — 

He  must  make  good  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  whatever 
.  loss  or  damage  of  cargo  is  occasioned  by  the  unseaworthiness. 

If  his  sWp  is  insured  for  the  voyage,  and  she  is  unsea- 

[  worthy  at  first  setting  out,  his  insurance  is  wholly  void.     Not 

I  only  are  the  underwriters  exempt  from  all  loss  or  damage  occa- 

Bioned,  whether  directly  or  remotely,  by  the  unseaworthiness, 

I  but  the  policy  is  void  for  all  purfioses.    Even  if  the  ship  is,  in 

fact,  lost  by  some  cause  with  which  the  unseaworthiness  has 

tnd  can  have  nothing  to  do^-even  if  she  is  destroyed  by  fire  at 

m — the  underwriters  are  not  liable. 

The  policies  on  fi'eight,  which  are  almost  always  for  the 
voyage,  are  subject  to  the  same  rule. 

If  the  ship  is  insured  by  time,  for  twelve  or  six  months,  a 
more  reasonable  rule  prevails ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  ship's  loss 
is  occasioned  by  her  unseaworthiness,  the  underwriter  is  not 
liable ;  but  if  she  is  lost  by  some  peril  unconnected  with  her 
unseaworthiness,  he  is  liable* 

These  penalties  are  all  inflicted,  whether  or  no  the  unsea- 
worthiness were  in  any  sense  the  fault  of  the  shipo^voer  or  of 
any  servant  of  his.  It  is  just  the  same  if  the  ship  were  imsea- 
worthy  through  some  latent  defect  or  some  unsuspected  accident. 
The  only  question  is,  was  the  ship,  in  fact,  unseaworthy  ? 
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Even  if  tlie  insurance  t>e  on  property  not  belonging  to  tlie 
shipowner,  even  if  it  be  on  cargo  or  on  profits,  or  commissions 
on  cargo,  unseaworthiness  renders  the  insurance  wholly  void. 
Hence  we  find  this  curious  flaw  in  our  system :  a  ship  may  b^Jfl 
unsea worthy,  and  yet  be  lost  by  some  cause  unconnected  witl^H 
the  uuseawortliiness.  In  that  case  the  owner  of  the  cargo  has 
no  claim  on  his  underwriters.  Has  he  a  claim  on  the  ship- 
owner? It  IS  not  easy  to  gee  how  he  can  have,  since  the  loss 
was  not  caused  by  the  ship's  unseaworthiness.  If  he  can  claic 
on  the  shipowner,  this  is  a  terrible  addition  to  the  penal  tie 
already  heaped  on  that  unfortunate  person ;  if  he  canoot,  the" 
owner  of  cargo,  tliough  fully  insured,  may  lose  his  cargo  and 
have  no  recourse  against  anyone.  How  this  matter  stands 
has  not  yet,  I  believe »  been  determined  by  the  Courts. 

Severe  as  it  is,  yet  in  one  direction  the  law  of  insurance  is^ 
perhaps,  unduly  lax.  The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  applie 
only  to  the  place  at  which  the  voyage  insured  begins.  A' 
ship  disabled  at  sea  may  put  into  a  port  at  which  she  might 
and  ought  to  be  repaired,  and  she  may  improperly  be  allowed 
to  proceed  from  that  port  unrepaired  and  unseaworthy,  and 
may  be  lost  in  consequence;  still,  at  any  rate  provided  the 
shipowner  were  not  personally  a  party  to  her  so  sailing,  the 
under^viiters  wall  be  liable.  " 

These  are  the  civil  penalties  for  unseaworthiness.    To  the 
was  added,  last  session,  a  criminal  penalty.     *  Every  persoal 
who  sends  or   attempts   to   send,  or   is   party  to  sending 
attempting  to  send,  a  British  ahij)  to  sea,  and  every  master  ^ 
a  British  ship  who  knowingly  takes  the  same  to  sea  in  suclj 
unseaworthy  state  that  the  life  of  any  person  is  likely  to 
thereby  endangered,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  unfcsn  hi 
praves  {xioie  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  accused] 
that  he  used  all  reasonable  means  to  ensure  her  being  sent 
sea  in  a  seaworthy  state,  or  that  her  going  to  sea  in  such  un- 
eeaworthy  state  was  under  the  circumstances  reasonable  and 
justifiable.* 

Such,  as  the  law  stands,  are  the  penalties  for  uDseaworthi--j 
ness,     I  might  almost  say  that  the  resources  of  severity  ar 
exhausted ;  at  any  rate,  few  will  deny  that  the  law  as  it  stand 
is  severe  enough. 

And  yet  it  really  appears  to  be  true  that  the  law  as  it  staati 
is  not  effectual.   It  at  any  rate  waa  not  effectual  up  to  hist  yeai 
that  is,  before  the  criminal  liability  was  added ;  and  I  believii 
the  best  opinions    are   that   tins   addition  will   diminish,  not ' 
increase,  its  eflScacy. 

The  reason  is  simple.     To  make  a  law  effectual  for  the 
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repression  of  any  malpractice,  two  conditions  are  requisite — 
itB  penalties  must  be  severe  enough,  and  its  penalties  must  be 
enforced.  No  matter  how  severe  it  is,  if  the  law  is  not  set  in 
motion,  or  if,  when  set  in  motion,  juries  will  not  convict,  and 
so  the  law  is  not  enforced,  tlie  practice  it  is  intended  to  prevent 
irill  go  on  as  before, 

And  this  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition  of  the 
law  of  unseaworthiness.  It  has  come  to  be  thought  somewhat 
unhandsome  or  unwise,  on  the  part  of  underwriters,  to  raise 
that  plea.  An  underwriter,  as  a  rule,  will  resist  a  claim  he 
docs  not  like  on  any  other  ground  rather  than  that  of  uusea- 
worthiness.  This  reluctance  is  not  merely,  if  at  all,  one  of 
aentiment ;  an  underwriter  knows  from  experience  that,  if  he 
does  rniBe  that  plea,  he  will  have  the  jury  against  him.  Over 
and  over  again  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  lawyers  as  well  as 
underwriters,  *  It  is  hopeless  to  get  a  verdict  for  an  under- 
writer on  the  plea  of  unseaworthiness.*  When  there  is  nothing 
cbe  to  be  said  than  that  the  ship  was  unscaworthy,  then — 
onlesB,  indeed,  it  is  an  utterly  outrageous  case — the  best  thing 
practically  is  to  pay  the  loss  quietly  and  say  no  more.  Now, 
when  underwriters  go  on  for  a  series  of  years  quietly  paying 
loaiea  on  unseaworthy  ships,  they  cannot  keep  the  matter  so 
quiet  but  that  the  truth  gradually  oozes  out,  and  shipowners — 
even  those  shipowners  from  whom  the  truth  ought  most  care- 
fully to  be  kept  back^-come  to  know  that  the  law's  alarming 
penalties  against  uuseaworthiness  are  but  as  a  scarecrow  set  up 
to  frighten  birds — that  those  terrible  arms  smug  lustily,  but 
CM  do  no  hurt. 

I  wish  to  guard  against  exaggeration.  Cases  have  been 
known,  certainly,  in  which  tlie  plea  of  unseaworthiness  has 
been  used,  and  used  with  success.  But  what  I  say  with  con- 
fidence— ^appealing  for  confirmation  to  those  here  present  who 
know  the  subject  practically— is,  that  the  plea  is  dreaded  by 
underwriters,  avoided  whenever  practicable,  considered  dan- 
gerous before  a  jury ;  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  losses  of  or 
in  imeeawortby  ships  are  paid  for  by  underwriters,  with  their 
eyea  open,  over  and  over  again ;  so  that  I  dare  say  that  out  of 
ten  losses  of  unseaworthy  shi^is,  known  to  be  such,  something 
like  nine  will  be  paid  for  without  dispute. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  state  of  things? 

Singular  it  certainly  is.  The  plea  of  unsoawortluness 
ou^it,  one  would  think,  to  be  a  plea  that  should  commend 
itself  to  all  the  sentiments  of  a  British  jury.  It  appeals  to 
that  which  has  always  (or  at  any  rate  has  latterly  and  for 
many  years)  been  a  strong  sentiment  with  Englishmen — ^to  a 
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gentiment  to  the  strength  of  which  this  very  Plimaoll  agitation 
bears  witness — a  respect,  amounting  to  reverence,  for  human 
life.  The  underwriter  who  raises  this  plea  says  in  effect  to  the 
juryman,  *  Aid  me  to  punish  a  man  who  for  the  sake  of  his 
pocket  endangers  the  lives  of  British  tars ;  punish  him  where 
such  a  man  will  feel  it  most  acutely — in  his  pocket.*  This  i& 
surely  not  an  unpopular  appeal 

By  itself  it  is  not.  But  there  is  another  equally  Englia 
sentiment,  perhaps  stronger  still,  to  which  this  pjlea  of  unsc 
worthiness,  as  the  law  stands  now,  does  violence,  and  that  i$ 
the  sense  of  justice.  There  are  some  injustices  connected  with 
the  law  as  it  stands  now — injustices  so  gi'oes,  and  which  can  be 
put  to  a  jury  liy  an  able  counsel  in  a  way  so  striking,  that  they 
have  tainted  the  whole  suhject,  and  made  the  very  word  '  un- 
seaworthy  '  odious  to  a  juryman's  ears. 

The  root  of  the  injustice  is  this — that  the  penalty  for 
unseaworthiness  is  extended  to  cases  in  which  the  unseaworthi- 
ness is  not  the  cause  of  the  loss,  and  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
assured.  The  policy  may  be  on  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  ha.s  no  more  control  over  the  state  of  the  ship  than  the 
underwriter  has.  The  owner  of  the  ship  may  be  equally  inno- 
cent And  yet,  because  of  something  which  may  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  loss,  the  assured,  who  has  paid 
for  protection,  who  has  counted  on  it,  and  perhaps  entered  into 
engagements  in  reliance  on  it,  finds  that,  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  the  money  he  has  paid  for  this  protection  has  been 
tlurown  away. 

How  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  this  injustice  has  grown 
up  ?  Are  you  not  imputing  serious  blame  to  the  learned  Judges 
who  in  time  past  have  by  degrees  given  to  the  law  its  present 
shape  ?  The  answer  is,  the  older  portions  of  the  law  were 
framed  under  the  influence  of  theories  which  have  now  grown 
obsolete,  the  later  portions  under  a  different  theory ;  each 
portion,  as  formed,  hardened  into  precedent,  and  became  un- 
changeable. Now  it  is  found  that  the  new  and  the  old  are  in 
some  respects  inconsistent.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things,  for  example,  why  there  should  be  one  rule  as  to 
seaworthiness  for  time-policies  and  another  for  voyage-policies. 
The  rule  a§  to  time-policies  is  fair  and  reasonable;  that  as  to 
voyage-pohcios  is  not*  Why  is  this  ?  Because  time-policies 
arc  comparatively  modern,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  time^  that 
the  law  for  them  has  been  settled.  What  is  wanted  is,  to  assi- 
milate the  two  branches,  by  changing  the  law  as  to  voynge- 
policies  so  as  to  conTspond  ^Tth  that  now  in  force  as  to  time- 
policies.     This  can  only  be  done  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Here,  then,  is  the  remedy  indicatccL  It  can  easily  be 
•carried  out.  If  the  injustices  of  the  law  of  seaworthiness  were 
purged  away,  if  this  law  in  all  its  branches  were  broiiglit  into 
harmony  with  natural  justice,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reluc- 
tnnce  of  jurymen  to  act  on  it,  and  the  reluctance  of  under- 
writers to  set  it  in  motion,  would  very  soon  disappear.  Then 
We  should  have  a  remedy  for  unseaworthiness  which  would  be 
aal  really,  and  not  in  name  only.  It  would  not  be  quite 
Bvere,  but  it  would  be  severe  enough,  and  it  would  be 
breed.  At  any  rate,  the  experiment  seems  to  be  woith 
trying.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  other  remedy  has  yet  been 
suggested  which  carries  with  it  any  rational  hope  of  success. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state — and  it  can  he  done  io  two  or 
three  sentences—the  precise  nature  of  the  few  but  important 
^changes  which  would  be  requisite  in  order  to  harmonise  the  law 
I  of  seaworthiness  with  natural  justice  : — 

1.  In  insurances  on  cargo,  or  on  any  interest  other  than 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  ship,  there  should  be  no  implied  war- 
tanty  of  seaworthiness.  If  the  thing  insured  is  lost  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  the  underwriter  should  be  liable  ;  reserving  to 
the  underwriter  the  same  right  of  recourse  agaiust  the  ship- 
owner which  the  assured  himself  would  have. 

2.  IiO?>'?es  caused  by  unseaworthiness  should  not  be  paid  by 
the  underwriters  on  ship  or  freight ;  and  this*  whether  the  ship 
was  unsea worthy  on  her  first  sailing,  or  on  sailing  from  any 
port  at  which  she  might  and  ought  to  have  been  made  sea- 
worthy. 

3-  Notwithstanding  that  a  ship  may  have  been  unseaworthy 
[>n  sailing,  yet  if  she  is  lost  from  some  cause  unconnected  with 
luch  unseaworthiness,  the  underwriters  should  be  liable ;  and 
bis  whether  the  insurance  be  for  time  or  for  a  voyage, 

These  changes,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  would  do    more 
awards  putting  down  unseaworthiness  than  anything  which 
yet  been  proposed.     And  these  changes  would  do  nothing 
^  obstruct  commerce.     It  would  be  a  remedy  probably  eflfica- 
cioos,  certainly  harmless. 


Mr.  W.  B.  FoKwooD  also  read  a  Paper  on  the  question. 
[The  author  said  that  there  was  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
[to  bring  about  a  chanr^e  in  the  law  of  Marine  Insurance.,  under 
ilhe  impression  that  further  restrictions  in  regard  to  iusurance 
I  on  ships  and  their  freight  would  act  beneficially  in  preventing 
loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  he  desired  to  point  out  the  practical  diffi- 
Realties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  thescj  contemplated  amend- 
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ments.     He  held  that  the  object  of  Marine  Insurance  was 

promote  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure  by  diminishing  the ' 
risks  to  which  it  is  exposedj,  and  that  our  maritime  supremacy 
has  been  fostered  and  built  up  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
insurance.  He  pointed  out  that  our  merchant  navy  was  not 
composed  entirely  of  vessels  belonging  to  wealthy  shipowners^ 
but  mainly  consisted  of  ships  owned  by  men  whose  whole  for- 
tune was  embarked  in  those  adventures,  and  to  whom  therefore 
full  protection  by  insurance  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
He  reviewed  the  Maritime  Contracts  Bill  of  last  session,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  the  additional  power  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  underwriter  to  open  up  the  value  in  a  valued  policy 
would  be  mischievous  and  lead  to  increased  litigation.  He 
contended  that  every  ship  has  a  special  vahie  which  can  only 
be  estimated  by  her  owner,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  ship  as  you  can  that  of  almost  any  other  kind  of 
property.  He  indicated  that  the  only  direction  in  which  change 
in  the  law  was  desirable  was  to  extend  the  warranty  of  sea>«J 
worthiness  to  their  [wllcles,  and  in  insurances  on  freight 
deduct  the  expenses  saved  by  the  owners  when  the  voyage 
prematurely  ended  by  the  loss  of  the  ship. 


DrscusSI0^% 

I^rr.  I),  MclvER,  jM.P. — I  may  say  that  in  the  main  tlie  views  of" 
Mr.  Lowndes  are  generally  sbared  in  Liverpool,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
are  those  of  Mr.  Forwood,  yet  I  fear  he  raises  a  controversy  on  the 
question  as  to  the  insurance  of  freight  to  which  the  answer  would  be 
less  unanimous  than  tho  answer  to  the  fitinple  question  on  the  pap 
before  us.     The  aaswer  which  would  be  given  to  tliia  questiou  L%  tha 
no  cliange  whatever  is  required  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  law 
maritime  contracts,  but  this  matter  is  of  special  importance  at  the 
preaent  moment,  because  it  is  the  fact  that  we  are  threatened  wit] 
legisktion  in  regard  to  those  contracts.     I  agree  entirely  with   Mi 
Lowndes  as  to  the  causes  of  sJiippSng  disasterK^  but  the  view  expr 
by  ]Mr.  Lowndes  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  views  the  Board 
Trade  have  legislated  upon.     They  have  been  endeavouring  to  preven 
shipping  disasters  by  criminal  legislation,  and  that  legislation  has  beeal 
an  utter  faihire.     My  learned  friend  the  President,,  in  a  most  interesting 
speech,  put  forward  a  view  which>  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
was  presented  to  him  by  my  friend  ^Ir,  Rathbone,  and  in  the  Act  of 
1875  intem?ifi€d  the  legislation  of  1871  by  clauses  which  could  only 
result  in   utter  failure.     With  reference  to  insurance,  I  have  always 
felt  that  what  is  true  of  the  causes  that  would  lead  to  disasters  at  sea  is 
true  of  all,  and  that  the  remedy  is  alike.     Give  us  no  needless  State 
restrictions,    whether   as   regards  limitation  of  insurance,  as  regards 
load-line,  or  survey.     All  these  are  mischievous,  and  everything  which 
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hAS  been  done  in  the  direction  of  a  hard  and  fast  line  la  wrong,  and  it 

is  especially  wrong  in  this  matter  of  insurance.     The  remedy  in  this 

and  in  other  matters  has  always  been  to  me  to  bring  the  whole  facts 

out  before  the  light  of  day.     I  ventured  to  suggest  in  the  Shipping 

Bill  a  clause  with  reference  to  insurance,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  right 

one,  and  to  be  the  only  thing  which  can  really  be  ueefully  done  in 

f^gard  to  that  question.     I  think  whenever  there  is  a  ship  lost  at  sea, 

aM  there  is  a  Board  of  Trade  enquiry,  that  instead  of  Hmiting  that 

dKjairy  as  at  pret^ent  to  such  matters  aa  the  counsel  stating  the  length 

■nd  breadth  of  the  ship^  where  she  is  registered,  and  all  that,  he  ought 

logo  on  and  say  where  she  is  insured,  and  where  her  cargo  ia  insuTed, 

and  ^t  60-and-£0  will  be  aubpcenaed  in  regard  to  the  fiiets.  I  think  all 

lint  oQgbt  to  come  out  in  the  case  of  every  serious  disaster  at  sea,  but 

at  the  same  time  I  do  not  ibr  one  moment  believe,  because  I  know  it  la 

not  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  over-insurance  as  an 

hi^itual   practice  amongst  shipowners.     We  have,  however,   in   the 

HoQK  of  Commons  such  people  as  Sir  Henry  James,  who  talk  for 

I      boors,  tirging  that  there  is  such  a  tiling.     We  have  i>eople,  not  mercan- 

H  tUe  men^  who  are  able  to  make  excellent  speeches,  and  1  do  feel  Fiome- 

^■^inies  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  ability  to  make  a  good  speech  should  be 

^B  t«9illy  the  me^ns,  as  it  is  too  ollen,  of  doinn^  so  raucli  mischief  in  the 

^■HmiB6  of  Commons.     The  antidote   to  that  mischief  ought  t^  be  a 

■  «troiig  expression  in  Liverpool  against  this  legislation  with  which  the 

^■"OoiimMsrcial  community  have  been  threatened. 

H  Mr.  J,  T.  Foard  ^^London), — It  appears  to  me  that  the  Bill  which  has 
\  htm  diiicuflsed  by  Mr.  Lowndes  does  not  fall  so  fully  and  completely  under 
Ihe  obnoxious  epithet  that  he  has  laid  upon  it  as  lie  would  seem  to  think, 
I  cannot  help  ftreling  that  the  Bill  itself  is  unsatisfactory,  but  I  do  not 
consider  it  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  mischievous — that  is  to  say, 
asBoming  that  there  is  at  present  some  evil  to  be  dealt  with  which  the 
law  does  not  at  present  wholly  meet.  So  far  as  1  understand  the  pro- 
posed measure,  it  simply  embodies  the  foiu*  recommendations  of  the 
Unseawortby  Ships  Commission,  one  of  them  being  that  a  policy  of 
inBnrance  should  be  actually  a  policy  of  indemnity,  and  not  a  means  of 

I  profit  to  the  slnpowner.  Another  i^  thut  insuiance  of  fieight  shall  be 
cpcn ;  a  third,  that  the  bill  of  lading  and  tlie  contract  under  a  bill  of 
Jading  should  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  footing  of  the  contract  implied 
in  the  case  of  a  carrier  on  land ;  and  lastly,  Uiat  time  and  voyjige 
poUeieB  should  be  placed  on  the  same  foocing,  and  in  each  case  that 
there  should  be  a  warranty  of  seawortliinesa.  These  are  the  four  pointe 
I  dealt  with.  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  special  legia- 
lation  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  a  mistake.  I  am  for  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  contract;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  has  been  the  mis- 
chievous timidity  of  the  judges  rather  than  the  '  mischievous  severity' 
*|»  Lownde3  deprecated  that  has  induced  this  present  excessive  legia- 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  when  we  look  back  upon  this  statute 
•ome  yeara  hence,  should  it  pa&s  into  law,  we  shall  all  feel  tiiat  a  more 
aevere  and  intolerable  censure  upon  the  shipping  and  mercantile  inte- 
fMli  of  this  country  could  hardly  be  suggested  than  the  apparent 
oecesdty  of  such  legislation  at  all.     In  every  clause  there  seems  a 
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suggestion  tliat  it  is  desirable  to  make  men  more  honest,  and  a]moit 
every  line  appears  levelled  in  attack  upon  the  personal  characten  of' 
shipowners.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  necessity  for  such  J 


lation  is  an  evil  which  has  arisen  from  too  great  a  diffidence  in  appljiiw. 
very  simple  ordinary  legal  principle's  in  the  administration  of  toehir 
rather  than  from  any  other  cause.  Mr.  Lowndes  appeared  to  have  oon. 
ceived  a  special  animosity  against  the  law  of  implied  warranty.  Surelrit 
is  not  obnoxious  to  any  such  censure.  ThcRC  words  mean  in  teim 
only  an  obligation  of  honesty  and  fitness,  and  belong  in  some  form,  or 
ought  to  belong,  to  every  contract.  If  a  man  buys  a  hat,  there  is  n. 
implied  contract  thnt  what  he  asks  ibr  he  should  obtiiin — namely, » 
hat ;  and  if  Mr.  Lowndes  wore  the  purchaser  he  would  probably  be- 
very  angry  if  instead  of  a  hat  the  hattor  gave  him  a  stone.  Here  tima 
is  an  implied  legal  warranty  that  it  shall  reasonably  answer  its  descrip- 
tion. This  is  the  whole  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ship  for  tas=- 
purposes  of  insurance  may  not  in  a  time  policy  be  a  ship  at  all.  Itni? 
in  capacity  for  sinking  be  only  a  stone.  For  a  voyage  policy  it  ibioS. 
cient  if  she  answers  certain  re(|uircmonts  in  port  for  a  certain  Toyigc^. 
but  in  a  time  contract  there  i.s  no  warranty  of  fitness  whatever.  A 
man  may  sny  that  it  is  right  that  there  should  bo  no  contract  vrhioh 
involves  such  warranty,  that  it  is  a  mere  bargain  made  at  the  time  wlm 
in  the  contemplation  of  both  parties  the  ship  may  not  be  in  exifltenes 
at  all ;  but  my  view  of  it  is  that  there  should  be  in  eveiy  baigua- 
betwecn  commercial  men  an  implied  imdertakiug  on  both  sides  thi^ 
they  are  acting  in  good  faith.  If  you  will  read  the  law  as  laid  down  in 
a  well-known  case  on  the  subject  by  one  of  oiu:  most  giflod  judges,  yoo 
will  at  once  sec  that  there  sliould  l^o  in  each  case  a  perfect  belief  on  the- 
part  of  the  two  contracting  parties  that  they  are  dealing  witli  honot 
men  and  in  perfectly  good  faith.  A  t^hip,  wherever  sho  might  be, 
should  1)0  an  actual  ship,  not  a  shell  or  a  mere  hulk.  By  this  I  meuk 
that  it  should  be  an  honest  ship  duly  appointed,  and  not  a  rotten  umei- 
worthy  structure,  varnished  up  only  for  the  purpose  of  enablingthe 
shii)owner  to  make  a  profit  by  his  insuring  and  then  losing  it.  xhit 
such  things  have  happened  and  do  happen  we  cannot  as  sensible  wmf 
but  be  well  aware.  We  all  know  that  there  are  bhii)owners  who* 
systematically  send  bad  and  rotten  ships  to  sea,  and  who  also  make  a 
profit  out  of  their  insurances,  and  who  also  as  systematically  supply  bid 
provisions,  and  thus  cause  scurvy  among  their  crew.  It  is  idle  for  in- 
to shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  tliat  such  men  frequently  thrive,  but  that 
such  men  pi-osper  is  rather  through  the  timidity  than  the  *  severity* 
of  the  law  in  not  more  rigidly  enforcing  bona  fules  in  the  contract. 
There  should  be  an  implied  warranty  of  honesty  in  every  transaction^ 
In  every  contract,  whether  of  a  sale  or  insurance  of  a  sliip,  it  should  bo 
an  implied  obligation  that  it  is  reasonably  seaworthy.  The  wooden 
nutmeg  school  of  morality  has  thriven  too  long,  for  legally  the  doctrine 
has  been  maintained  to  the  utmost  that  the  razor  which  is  sold  is  not 
necessarily  made  to  cut  but  merely  to  sell.  Take  the  case  of  xidulten- 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  oppressive  and  severely  restrictive  legisbtioo- 
on  this  subject  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  simple  warranty  impOBed 
by  law  on  the  shopkeeper  that  the  article  or  the  thing  sold  should  be  - 
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llUllll  pnetenda  to  be,  and  by  enforcmg  strictly  the  prmciple  that  a 
iDiui  sKouId  he  entitled  to  an  article  which,  as  far  and  fairly  as  possible, 
ihould  answer  its  nominal  description.     A  ship  should  not  he  consi- 
dered a  ship  in  commerce  at  all  i£  it  cannot  lloat  or  swim,  and  if  it 
was  intended  merely  to  join  the  submarine  navy  and  founder  and  go 
dovra.     To  an  unsophisticated  mind  a  sliip  is  a  structmo  intended  to 
sail  upon  the  seas,  and  not  under  them.     I  think  therefore  that  it  is  a 
primary   obligation,  whether  you  purchase  a  -nlup  or  iuaure  one,  or 
Tfhether  you  purcha^^e  any  other  article  or  commodity   whatsoever, 
j  either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  that  there  sliould  be  a  uniform  warranty 
I  of  reasonable  quality  and  honest  deahng.     If  such  a  rule  were  cstab- 
'  liahed  and  enforced,  tlie  Adulteration  Acta  and  all  similar  enactments 
would  have  been  needless.    The  maxim  caveat  einjitor  has  been  pushed 
&r  beyond  its  legitimate  conclusions,     I  will  give  another  illustration 
of  a  widely  diflerent  kind.     Take  tlie  case  of  the  loss  oi  life  in  coal 
Imineaw     If  a  warranty  of  reasonable  iitness  Jbr  the  f>urposes  of  mining 
litnd  of  safety  to  the  people  working  in  a  mine  was  abaohitely  guaran- 
ltr*d  hy  the  owner,  as  it  was  in  Scotland  until  185U,  and  if  that  legal 
11  had  been  strictly  continued,  how  vast  a  loss  of  life  among  tho 
^  jpuJation  would  have  been  avoided.     If  we  refer  to  the  annual 
riA  of  the  inspectors  of  mines,  we  shall  see  that  one  and  all  of  the 
Ctors  deplore  the  fact  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  accidents 
cur  ex^ry  year  take  place  from  purely  prevent! ble  causes — not 
eventible  by  the  exercise  of  great  skill  or  the  highest  mecha- 
Tm<aX  engineering,  but  from  causes  obvious  to  the  meanest  cajmcity. 
We   have,    however,    chosen    by    preference    the    most  extnivogant 
I  machinery  of  compelling  efficient  government  and  good  order  in  mines, 
1  instead  of  enforcing  a  uniform  standard  of  security  and  safety  as  aa 
Ked  obligation  between  the  employer  and  employed  we  engage  a  large 
Tof  Government  inspectors  to  ensure  indirectly  that  reasonable  safety 
and  fitne^  which  the  law  ought  to  impose  as  a  direct  obligation  on  the 
mineow  ner.     This  cumbrous  machinery,  moreover,  is  utterly  powerless 
lo  suppress  or  mitigate  the  anmial  loss  oflife,  and  since  1850  up  to  tho 
prcaent  time— I  believe  I  am  within  the  mtasure— from  the  statistics 
if  the  inspectors  themselves,  who  would  not  probably  indulge  in  a  pre- 
I  judiced  or  excessive  estimate,  a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Brigljton, 
[or  probably  larger,  has  been  absolutely  destroyed  by  preventible  acci- 
1  dents.     I  say  preventible,  because  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  mineowners, 
f  like  carriers,  were  bound  to  ensure  tlie  safety  of  the  persons  in  tlieir 
duuge,  in  F|nte  of  them  being  their  servants,  the  loss  of  life  would  hnvo 
■GarceJy  been  a  titlie  of  what  it  has  been.     In  other  words,  the  reason- 
able warranty  of  fitness,  which  should  be  an  obligation  on  the  mine- 
owner,  the  shipowner  and  the  seller  of  goods,  and  any  and  every  person 
who  enters  into  a  contract,  has  not  been  reasonably  enforced  by  law, 
and  because  tliis  has  not  been  more  strictly  insisted  on  by  the  judges 
oa  each  and  every  occatsion,  and  in  every  species  of  contract,   with 
unifurm  rigidity,  a  very  sea  of  evils  in  leginlation  has  flowed  in.    Because 
the  quality  of  goods  was  not  warranted  by  the  vendor,  and  adulterated, 
nox  1  impure  articlca  might  be  sold  as  being  pure  and  soimd, 

wiL.,  i   obligation    or    restriction,  a  highly   penal  legislation. 
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involying  many  abuses  and  frequent  injustice,  has  been  rendered  inm* 
rative.  So  one  evil  disregarded,  or  error  perpetuated,  begets  ottir 
evils  and  calamities  in  endless  line.  The  mineowner,  released  from  i| 
obligation  by  the  policy  of  law,  becomes  reckless  of  human  life^  oj 
penal  legislation  has  again  to  step  in.  If  the  &milies  of  the  minenlnl : 
some  remedy,  where  the  mines  were  badly  administered,  and  wers  not 
reasonably  safe  and  fit  for  working,  in  the  case  of  accident  or  km  of 
life,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  mortality  among  miners  would  deoeai^ 
and  that  the  present  penal  legislation  would  be  found  needless.  !Ilhi 
civil  remedy  would  be  found  sufficient,  not  to  suppress  altogether,  bat 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  fatalities  of  this  dangerous  occupatioD.  H 
the  shipowner  were  answerable  for  the  fitness  of  his  ship  to  his  Mibn^ 
to  his  charterer,  to  his  freighter,  to  his  insurance  broker,  he  too  nodi 
be  the  less  reckless  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  all  the  penal  kguk* 
tion  of  the  past  few  years  would  have  been  needless.  As  it  is,  w«  rial 
probably  some  day  look  back  with  wonder  and  amazement  on  the  pnda 
legislation  of  this  decade,  that  so  many  severe  restrictions,  and  nek 
cramping  and  excessive  limitations  on  commerce  and  conunereial  men, 
were  once  needed.  The  historian,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Victoria 
legislation,  will  be  alike  puzzled  and  pained  that  the  merchant  prinoeiflf 
her  day  needed  such  coercive  supervision  and  so  much  compulsion  to  makl 
'  them  simply  honeut  and  perform  their  obvious  duty.  For  these  reim 
I  think  the  proposed  Bill  is  unsatisfactory.  It  only  attempts  to  ertdK 
lish  in  detail  a  principle  which  should  be  universal  and  invariablei  I 
do  not  think  it '  mischievous,*  for  it  proceeds  in  the  right  direetiaii 
though  it  only  does  imperfectly  what  it  should  do  fully.  But  inald- 
ments  in  legislation  are  not  to  be  despised.  Underwriters  may  d»t- 
gard  its  provisions  and  probably  will,  for  they  cannot  rely  on  jnmi 
and  have  other  and  adequate  means  of  protection.  But  on  the  vhob^ 
the  measure  adopts  and  fulfils  the  intentions  of  the  Commission,  and  on 
this  account,  if  no  other,  must  be  accepted  as  a  just,  if  not  an  adequate, 
remedy  for  the  evils  it  deals  with.*  Public  feeling  demands  some  limi- 
tation in  the  number  of  unscaworthy  ships  sent  to  sea,  and  if  measora 
of  this  kind  arc  not  passed  there  will  be  a  demand  for  further  peoil 
legislation  on  the  subject.  This  Bill  may  not  accomplish  all  that  is 
expected  or  hoped  of  it,  but  if  it  achieve  something  it  will  not  leate  01 
abandoned  to  despair. 

Mr.  William  Katiibone,  M.P.— -I  think  one  of  the  most  striking 
arguments  against  this  over-legislation,  which  has  been  applied,  not 
only  to  shipping,  but  to  so  many  other  things,  is,  that  you  have  foond 
among  those  who  have  to  carry  it  out  the  strongest  conviction  of  ill 
impolicy.  So  far  from  the  Board  of  Trade  being  anxious  to  have  MW 
powers  of  interference,  I  should  say  they  have  been  the  most  strong 
opponents  of  that  system,  and  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  them  from 
without,  and  has  not  been  the  act  of  the  department  itself.  Take  flm 
very  c«se.  This  has  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
the  C(>mmittee,  and  certainly  the  Board  of  Trade  are  not  responnble 
for  it.  What  I  have  said  before  is  that  this  Bill,  if  it  is  to  aflRect  any 
one  at  all,  will  affect  a  body  of  men  who  are  not  represented  by  any 
one  personally  acquainted  with  the  working  of  their  business.    The 
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SMmbers  of  ^©  ahippbg  intereet  m  Parliament  are  large  ahipownera — 
men  whom  thia  question  will  not  affect  at  all,  because  If  they  hare 
insured  their  vessels  at  all  they  do  not  insure  for  the  full  iralue,  and 
if  they  did,  no  insurance  ofBce  would  venture  for  a  moment  to  dispute 
il.  \£  you  aak  my  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  I  say  it  ia 
ahaolutely  necessiiry  you  ehould  do  nothing  until  you  have  ascertained, 
or  enquired  among  those  bodies  of  men  who  would  be  affected  by  this 
kw,  and  those  connected  %vith  the  sbipping  interest,  what  effect  this  law 
wonld  have.  Ai^  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  danger  of  thia  law  will  be  this : 
that  yoti  will  affect  a  very  large,  and  very  industrious,  and  very  worthy 
and  important  body  of  men  most  seriously .  The  system  in  this  country 
is  not  that  the  large  capitalists  generally  carry  on  the  great  bulk  of  the 
hcniaelves,  but  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  many  on  what  is 
'margins,*  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  those  men  by 
iBjg  »i  undecided  measure  of  value  on  their  ships  ?  I  should  be 
ifisid  the  effect  might  be  to  increase  very  hu-gely  the  margin  of 
apital  that  they  would  require  to  carry  on  their  business,  and  the 
me  of  interest  they  would  have  to  pay,  I  venture  to  think,  as  far  as  I 
cm  form  bb  opinion,  you  may  very  likely  destroy  a  very  large  number  of 
trades,  and  nun  a  very  industrious  class  of  the  population  by  meddling 
oueles^ly  with  this  subject.  If  I  were  a  Minister,  in  dealing  with  this 
question,  before  I  went  into  it  I  would  not  go  upon  the  inibrmation  of 
any  men  who  Imd  to  get  their  information  st'cond  hand,  but  I  would 
have  a  most  careful  enquiry  from  the  men  who  are  carrying  on  the 
tnde  and  those  assi'^ting  them,  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  law.  I  think 
the  advice  I  gave  in  the  matter  before  was  correct ;  no  doubt  it  was 
givm  by  others  beside  myself;  and  the  Grovernment  wisely  decided 
klliBft  they  would  not  legislate  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Ithject,  Mr,  Lowndes,  let  me  add,  has  spoken  of  improvement  in 
ab&ps  having  stopped  from  the  time  of  Noah's  Ark  imtil  about  forty 
y«Bi»  ago,  but  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man  hearing  a  clergy- 
USUI,  when  j^peaking  of  the  advantage  gained  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
liy  men  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world^  state  that  he  had  in  his 
congregation  a  man  wlio  drew  the  lines  of  his  ships  from  the  lines  of 
the  Ark,  and  that  that  man  had  been  a  remarkably  successful  man 
indeed. 

Mr,  David  Dokcan  (Liverpool), — I  came  here  aa  a  listener  only, 
but  OS  a  practical  shipowner  there  are  just  one  or  two  points  on  which  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  As  to  the  differences  between  time 
policies  and  voyage  policies,  I  believe  that  arose  in  this  way.  A  lime 
policy  very  often  runs  out  in  the  middle  of  a  voyage,  and  it  is  a  moral 
impossibility  then  for  the  party  insuring  to  tell  whether  his  ship  is 
seaworthy  or  not.  The  ship  snay  have  come  roimd  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  experienced  bad  w*eather,  and  it  would  be  a  very  hard  case 
if,  when  she  came  home  and  was  found  to  have  sprung  her  mast,  the 
policy  was  to  be  void.  That,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  was  the  cause  for  a 
warranty  of  seaworthiness  not  being  required  in  the  case  of  a  time 
policy.  I  think  also  that  that  part  of  the  law  might  well  be  altered 
which  vitiates  a  fjolicy  of  insurance  when  a  vessel  %vhich  has  been  lost 
r  striking  on  a  rock  is  found  to  have  had  a  rotten  mast,  but  which  did 
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not  iaterfere  m  its  seaworthiness.     In  respect  to  insurance  of  fireight,  I 
would  point  out  that  if  we  were  not  to  be  fill  owed  to  recover  any  mora 
than  tlie  amount  ol'  net  Ireight^  we  should  have  a  source  of  endless  liti- 
gation ;  and  any  law  wliich  would  interfere  in  that  way  would  act  mos^  j 
unfairly  towards  the  shipowner.    Take  the  case  of  ships  saihng  to  India.  ' 
It  must  be  perfectly  clear  t!mt  when  the  owner  paints  and  furnishes  his 
vessel  for  that  voyage  he  must  have  incurred  a  large  outlay,  more  than 
his  outward  freight  would  cover.     It  has  been  said  that  interlerence  of  \ 
this  kind  woidd  not  interfere  to  do  much  damage  to  the  large  shipowner ; 
but  it  would  certainly  be  a  serious  thing  with  the  young  shipowner 
fighting  his  "^vay  that  he  should  be  prevented  covering  his  loss,  or  a|  < 
least  providing  tlmt  if  the  ship  is  lost  he  would  have  eoough,  or  a  little 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  his  vessel,  because  if  he  is  to  exist  he  muat 
have  a  little  more.     Of  this  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  as  an  underwriter 
and  a  shareholder  in  a  large  company,  that  if  a  shipowner  has  tlie 
object  by  losing  his  vessels  to  make  money   he  \vill  have  to   do  that 
with  great  difficulty  without  tlje  Government  interfering  at  all* 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefe\tie,  M.P.— It  appears  to  me  that  to  do  away  with  a 
generally  implied  seaworthineaa  in  a  voyage  policy  would  be  reraoving 
one  of  the  most  potent  weapons  we  have  for  enforcing  responsibility,  I 
have  always  considered  that  the  forcing  shipowners  to  send  their  vessels 
to  sea  in  a  seaw^orthy  stiite  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments  we 
have,  as  the  shipowner  ruu^^  the  risk  of  losing  his  policy  if  an  unsea- 
worthy  ship  ia  lost.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  doctrine  has  beea 
pushed  a  little  too  far,  and  occasionally  it  has  been  carried  so  Ikr  ihat 
juries  have  been  inclined  to  take  a  lenient  view  in  favour  of  the  &liip- 
owners,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  apply  the  sea  worth  ineaa  cove*  1 
nant  to  time  policies ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  agree  that  tliere  are  casee  ' 
in  which  the  vessel  having  sailed  it  Avould  of  course  be  impossible  foe 
the  shipowner  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  at  that  moment  his  vess^  ~ 
was  seaworthy.  If  I  recollect  rightly^  however,  the  Government  pro*  , 
vided  for  that.  The  owner  was  to  put  his  vessel  in  a  state  of  sea- 
worthiness whenever  he  could,  and  of  course  if  it  was  insured  in  Uie 
middle  of  a  voyage  nobody  could  say  at  that  time  whether  it  was  sea- 
worthy or  not.  That  brings  me  to  the  pomt  whether  it  would  not  be 
wiser  that  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  should  not  be  a  continuing 
one  even  in  the  case  of  a  voyage  policy.  That  is  the  case  iu  American 
law.  If  an  American  ship  meets  with  some  disaster  and  puts  into  eome 
port,  and  the  damage  is  not  repaired,  then  the  policy  is  void,  but  it 
would  not  be  so  in  regard  to  our  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
can law  differs  from  uh  in  this  respect — if  a  vessel  start  in  an  unsea* 
wortliy  state,  and  subsequently  is  repaired,  then  the  policy  is  good,  but 
according  to  our  law  then  the  policy  would  be  void,  even  if  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  unseaworthiness  is  repaired^  I  recollect  a  case  coming 
under  my  notice  in  respect  to  that  very  thing,  in  which  a  sliip,  when  it 
left  Quebec,  had  something  wrong  with  it.  It  was  afterwards  repaired, 
but  the  policy  was  declared  void  because  the  ship  was  unseaworthy 
when  it  etarted.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  there  are  many  points  Ilka 
this  which  retjuire  carefid  consideration ;  and  for  my  part  1  should  bo 
willing  to  see  seaworthiness  extended  to  lime  policie.s  as  well  as  voyage 
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folides.     Then  tbere  is  the  qucstiou  ^vhether  the  policy  itself  sLouId  be 

jcopened,  but  in  that  matter  the  custom  of  the  trade  would  practically 

determine  the  case.     The  convenience  of  a  valued  policy  is  so  great 

ibat  whatever  the  Legislature  will  do  the  custom  of  the  trade  will  pre- 

Tent  the  underwriter  i'rom  disputing  the  matter  ;  but  at  the  same  time 

ope  must  recollect  this,  that  there  do  conic  cases  from  time  to  time  into 

Conrt  of  such  a  monstrous  character  as  to  over-insurance  that  the  Courts 

tbemaelTes  have  been  compelled  to  my  that  they  think  grave  injustice 

has  been  done  by  the  verdict  being  entered  for  the  shipowner  for  such 

an  enoxmoufi  amount.     I  understand  the  Bill  of  the  Government  does 

not  allow  a  policy  of  insurance  to  be  opened  on  every  occasion :  it  can 

only  be  opened  on  application  to  the  Court,  and  on  special  leave  of  tlie 

Court.    I  understand  also  that  it  merely  applies  to  very  exceptional 

cases  where  matters  have  come  before  the  Court,  and  where  it  appears 

to  the  Court  that  there  has  been  a  gross  over-valuation  of  the  vessel, 

tkt  in  puch  cases  it  sliould  be  within  the  power  of  tlie  Court  to  direct 

d»  cue  back  to  certain  arbitrators,  who  should  say  what  the  actuid 

Tilae  of  the  vessel  is,  and  that  no  more  than  the  real  value  in  truch 

cues  shall  be  recovered.     It  is  a  very  exceptional  Uiing,  but  I  do  not 

■emuch  harm  would  be  done,  and  occasionally  it  might  do  good.    ]My 

owD  impreeaion,  however,  is  that  it  will  have  very  little  effect  on  trade. 

One,  moreover,  must  recollect  that  if  a  vessel  is  insured  under  two 

jnlicies  for  more  than  its  value,  the  shipowner  cannot  recover  more  than 

h  value  from  one  or  other  of  the  undenvriters,  so  that  it  shov.s  that  in 

ontain  circumstances  the  value  of  a  vessel  can  at  pre%>ent  be  questioned. 

Hierefore  we  are  practically  only  a])plying  the  s:mie  principle  tliat  now 

ezistB  in  respect  to  a  double  insurance,  and  subject  to  the  way  in  which 

it  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  Bill  of  the  Government.   I  am  inclined 

to  think  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.     I  believe  the  Board  of 

trade,  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Rathbone  has  said,  is  lavouiablc  to 

that  view.  I  have  he«ird  from  Mr.  Farrar  that  he  thinks  the  alteration  of 

xHe  law  of  insurance  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  shipowners  can 

be  screwed  up  to  do  tlieir  duty,  and  therefore  1  think  it  would  be  wise 

to  make  some  alteration  in  tiiat  direction.     It  does  not  appear  to  me 

-tliat  the  shipowners  could  have  a  more  modemte  measure  than   tluit 

of  the   Government  last  year.     I  know  there  are  a  good  many  men 

-^fffho  think  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  would  make  the  insurance 

Sesame  as  the  insurance  against  fire.     From  time  to  time  I  believe 

xnsnrers  have  endeavoured  to  force  the  lire  insurance  companies  to 

accept  the  loss  as  stated  by  them,  and  the  iui^urance  companies  naturally 

<]eclined  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  if  they  did  so  fires  would  multi])ly. 

If  that  be  so,  one  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  bome  oj^crative  in- 

-ducncein  the  case  of  ships ;  and  tliough  I  believe  it  to  be  that  over-in.su- 

Tuce  is  not  very  common,  yet  from  time  to  time  cases  do  occur  in  which 

gnve  injustice  is  done,  and  in  wliich  there  is  a  motive  to  the  shi|)owner 

to  lose  his  vessel  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  if  the  law  will  opei*ate  in 

the  direction  of  stopping  that,  in  seeking  to  do  so  the  Government  are 

tiking  the  proper  course. 

Mr.  Edwabd  WuiTWELL  (Kendal). — I  would  like  to  point  cut  that 
there  is  a  great  difTerence  between  the  insurance  of  property  on  land 
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and  marino  insurance.  The  rate  for  land  insurance  is  a  very  funnll 
rate,  wliereaa  the  eea  insurance  rate  is  a  very  heavy  rate  usually.  I 
think  that  fact  is  cme  reason  why  the  arrangements  which  apply  to  land 
insurance  would  not  apply  to  eea  insurance.  As  to  the  amount  recover- 
able Irom  the  underwriters,  what  a  man  can  recover  is  the  amount  for 
^vhich  the  ship  may  be  named  in  the  policy,  and  not  the  actual  value, 

Mr,  LoWNPKS,   in  reply  :   I   should  like  first  of  all  to  take  up  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefe\TC*s  argutnentj  that  implied  warranty  is  the  most  power- 
ful engine  for  preventing  unseaworthiness.      1  have  already  pointed 
out  tlmt  it  is  in  one  direction  a  most  powerful  engine,  and  that  if  its 
penalties   are   carried   out,    its   penalties  would  be  so   effectual    that 
there  would  be  no  unseaworthiness.      I  have  also  pointed  out  that  it 
faile^    not   from    any  question  of  severity,  but  because  it  is  not  en- 
forced, and  the  cause  of  its  not  being  enforced  is  that  it  runs  counter 
with    if   you   like    to    call    them,    the    natural    prejudices   cf   nan- 
lawyers — men  who  judge  by  practical,  broad,  common  sense,  and  not 
by  technical  rules.     Mr,  Duncan  expressed  exactly  the  feeling  which 
prevails  largely,  that  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  that  if  a  ship*s 
mast  is  rotten  and  the  ship  sinks  in  consequence  of  striking  a  rock,  the  J 
mast  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident,  the  insurance  should  b«i 
forfeited.     There  may  be  arguments  which  with  artificially  cultivatedl 
mindn   may  carry  great  weighty  but  not  with   minds  not  artificially! 
cultivated,  and  it  is  not  a  little  artiticial  to  say  that  a  ship  which  has  ( 
rotten  mast  is  not  a  ship  ?      That  is  Mr.  Foimrs  argument.     A  fihip  j 
may  be  unseawortliy  and  yet  make  the  voyage  in  safety,  and  a  ahij 
may  be  unseaworthy  and   yet  be  lost  trom  some  cause  with  which 
unseaworthiness  has  nothing  to  do.     Then  a  ship  may  be  unseaworthjr] 
and  the  owner  know  noticing  about  it^  and  the  voyage  may  commence 
from  a  port  far  beyond  the  owner's  control.     Many  a  voyage  policy 
begins  at  a  point  at  which  it  is  as  difficult  for  the  shipowner  to  regulate 
the  policy  as  to  seaworthiness  as  in  a  time  policy.      With  Mr,  Foard's 
principle  that  there   should  be  an  implied  honest  and  fair  dealing  I 
would  go,  but  what  1  complain  of  is  that  there  sliould  be  an  implied 
warranty  of  things  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the  owner.     As  to  the 
change  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  proposed  he  advocated  extension  of 
warranty  to  lime  policies,  subject  to  Mr,  Duncan's  objection.     That  is^ 
he    liimself  admits    it  woidd  not  be  right  or  just  to  puniali  a  shi}>- 
owner  for  an  unseaworthiness  which  was  not  his  fault,  nor  had  been 
conducive  to  the  accident.^Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  :  All  I  meruit  to  aay  was, 
that  a  policy  should  not  be  void  because  it  attaches  to  a  particular  vessm 
which  when  half-way  between  one  port  and  another,  and  wha:i  thai 
policy  was  cfiected,   was  imseaworthy.     My   proportion  is,  that  the 
policy  should  not  be  void  because    of  that,  but  that  you  shoidd  gol 
back  to  the  Inst  port  of  call,  and  that  t!ie  warranty  applying  to  thafl 
should    l>e   like   the   ordinary   warranty   of   a  voyage    policy. — ^MrJ 
I^wxr»E3 ;  Then  I  understand  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  would  say  that  if  a 
ship  had  a  rotten  mast,  bnt  was  lost  by  something  else  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  imseaworthiness,  the  imderwriter  should 
be  eecured,^ — Mr.  Shaw  Lefevhe  :  I  think  that  is  a  very  strong  case. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  a  vessel  should  be  called  unseaworthy  becatise 
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it  has  got  a  Kitten  masti  and  I  think  a  jury  in  all  such  casea  would 
very  likely  find  for  the  shipowner. — ^Mr.  Lowndes:  Exactly,  The 
present  law  as  regards  time  policies  as  I  understand  ia  this ;  there  is  in 
the  time  policy  no  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  but  still  the  underwriter  is 
not  liable  for  any  loss  resulting  from  unseaworthiness*  That  ia  a 
warranty  in  fact,  only  it  is  a  diflerence  in  terms.  It  is  brought  to  apply 
moTd  entirely  to  the  mischief  whidi  it  is  sought  to  remedy ;  and 
preciBely  because  it  is  more  just  and  discriminating,  I  believe  it  will 
beoome  more  effectual  than  the  severer  and  clumsier  remedy. 

The  President. — I  shall  trouble  you  with  only  a  few  observations, 
and  first  of  all  let  me  just  say  a  word  or  two  on  that  which  is  said  to 
justify  legislation  of  this  sort  at  all.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  quite 
mmeeeeaary  and  unreasonable  to  legislate  in  the  way  of  restnctiDg 
mercantile  contracts,  because  as  a  rule  shipowners  are  not  likely  to  cast 
away  their  vessels  to  profit  by  insurance.  That  I  thoroiighly  agree 
with,  and  if  the  only  risk  existing  were  from  those  who  did  that,  I 
beliere  the  rislc  would  be  so  very  small  that  you  need  not  trouble 
joicaelf  about  legislating  upon  it  at  all.  Beyond  that,  however, 
tho^  ia  unqueationably  the  risk  irom  those  who  do  not  pay  all  the 
attCDlion  they  might  in  seeing  their  vessels  in  a  fit  condition.  There 
ia,  and  always  will  be,  a  tendency  in  men  others  than  the  highest  of 
tbeir  claas  to  send  their  ships  tAj  sea  which  are  as  near  the  margin  of 
fitnes  as  may  be,  and  on  which  as  little  has  been  spent  as  may  be,  and 
which  are  juat  as  little  free  from  risk  as  it  is  possible  to  send  them  to 
cea.  There  wUl  always  be  that  danger  amongst  the  more  needy  clasa 
of  ahipowners,  and  I  do  not  think  an}- body  can  doubt  that  many 
diflBiaeza  do  arise  unnecessarily  from  sliipn  being  sent  to  aea,  not  with 
the  intention  of  being  cast  away,  but  because  men  do  not  take  more  care 
to  8ee  that  there  shall  not  be  the  risk  of  their  coming  to  disaster. 
That,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  tiling  which  justifies  legislation  of 
this  kind,  and  it  is  against  that  that  legislation  must  be  directed. 
While  therefore  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
direct  legislation  against  tliat,  1  at  the  same  time  fully  admit  that  it  ia 
a  kind  of  legislation  to  which  I  have  the  utmost  possible  prejudice,  and 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  smallest  infiniteaimal  doses 
poadble,  because  any  legislation  which  will  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  contract,  and  with  the  free  development  of  trade  and  commerce, 
is  likely  to  induce  mischief,  and  entail  in  some  directions  the  sort 
of  cril  you  seek  to  prevent.  That  to  me  seems  a  danger  very  often 
lost  aight  of.  Therefore  to  me  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  start  with 
these  two  principles :  that  there  are  cases  where  limitation  might  be 
permissible,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  scanned  before  the 
remedy  is  ap*plied,  and  that  the  remedy  should  be  made  as  limited  as 
po«Eible.  The  first  direction  in  which  tlie  remedy  is  suggested  ia  with 
reference  to  not  preventing  but  limiting  the  complete  immunity  from 
btcrfcrence  with  valued  policies.  I  do  not  propose  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion  upon  it,  because  it  is  a  question  on  which  I  have  not 
Wally  made  up  my  mind  absolutely,  but  I  want  to  point  out  two  con- 
mderations  which  very  greatly  influence  me.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  do 
this  unleas  you  can  do  it  practically  and  eifectuallji  and  in  two  ways 
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it  Becma  to  me  you  would  be*likely  to  run  the  risk  of  failure.     I  cannot 
help  thinking  there  is  very  considerable  risk  of  your  driving  a  good 
deal  of  your  insurance  business  into  foreign  hands.     I  know  that  has 
been  somewhat  scouted,  and  when  I  have  said  so  before  I  have  been 
told  there  is  no  real  fear  of  that  at  all     I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  speak 
from  my  limited  experience,  and  I  cannot  feel  myself  any  such  entire 
freedom  from  that  theory,  becniuse  during  tlie  last  few  years  no  very 
«mall  proportion  of  cases  that  have  come  into  our  Courts  have  been 
caaes  in  which  the  insurances  were  effected  in  foreign   countries,      f 
can  only  take  that  as  an  index  of  the  fact  that  such  things  do  exist  to  a 
very  considerable  extent*     At  the  last  assizes  we  had  two  case^  from 
Paris,  and  at  the  previous  assize  I  was  engaged  in  a  case  arising  out  < 
un  insurance  in  Florence,  and  nobody  can  doubt  but  a  good  deal  of 
marine   insurance   business  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Bremen  and 
Hamburg.     I  do  not  suppose  that  that  has  now  reached  its  limit,  and 
the  question  for  us  to  consider  is  whether  that  limit  may  not  become 
more   extended   with   less   interference   in  foreign  countries  than  in 
England*     No  doubt  if  you  did  that  you  are  only  injuring  those  who 
are  doing  a  large  business  here,  and  would  not  be  carrying  out  the 
object  you  had  in  view.     That  is  one  danger  which  must  be  guarded 
ngainsfc,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  a  'very  grave  question  how   far , 
you  ought  to  interfere,  or  how  far  you  would  do  any  good  by  attempt* 
ing  to  interfere  with  valued  poh*cies  at  all,     I  believe  myself  that  over- 
valuation is  comparatively  i^ire,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  over- J 
valuation  has  any  greater  inf!aence  than  a  full  and  complete  indemnity  j 
would  have  in  respect  to  creating  a  want  of  care  and  caution.     There 
is  one  point  with  reference  to  marine  policies  which  has  been  touched 
upon    which    no    doubt  involves  considerable  difficulty,  but  which  I 
think  miglit  be  interfered  with   with  less  possible  evil  than  the  other 
question  I  have  spoken  of,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  insurance  of  freight. 
There  are  cases  which  do  seem  somewhat  of  a  scandal,  in  which  both 
Teasel  and  freight  are  fully  insured,  and  in  which  tlie  vessel  is  lost 
immediately  after  it  pails.     In  those  cases  the  owner  gets  his  freight  I 
without  any  expense,  and  one  does  know  it  is  not  a  small  number  of  J 
caaes  in  which  vessels  are  lost  in  the  early  days  of  their  voyage.     Of  I 
course  as  regards  the  loss  of  your  vessel  it  does   not  matter   muchj 
when  it  is  lost,  but  with  regard  to  the  freight  it  matters  much,  and] 
seeing  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  losses  take  place  at  a  time  when  iv  I 
makes  the  insurance  of  freight  an  actual  profit  to  the  shipowner,  it  doe 
become  a  serious  question  whether  you  might  not  interfere,  becausa  j 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind.     It  will  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  iho 
outside  public  that  shipowners  are  entirely  to  bo  relied  upon  as  to  that 
which  is  necessary  and  desiraVjIe  in  the  way  of  legislation.     I  shall 
not^  I  am  sure,  be  thonght  to  be  saying  anything  hostile  to  shipowners,! 
because   at  a  time  when  agitation  was  very  strong  la  the  House  ofl 
Common?,  I  ventured  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  their  favour  to  say  that  J 
they  had  been  misjudged,  and  it  was  in  the  highest  dejrree  foolish  not 
to  trust  in  a  great  measure  to  their  practical  experience.     I  thought  so 
then  and  I  think  so  still,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must  remember 
there  is  a  wide.^preiid  belief  that  some  further  protectic^n  is  needed  for 
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tlie  seamen,  and  tliat  it  would  be  mucli  wiser  In  them  to  seek  rather  to 
limit  Rich  legislation  than  to  Bet  their  faces  against  it  altogether. 
Although  the  st^ite  of  feeling  is  not  qnite  what  it  was  a  little  time  ago, 
it  would  not  take  very  much  of  a  steadfast  opposition  to  reforms  of  this 
natnre  to  raise  up  a  feeling  like  that  which  we  saw  some  time  ago  when 
«U  teaaon  and  sound  consideration  of  the  subject  was  likely  to  be  ovor- 
whdmed  and  swamped.  One  or  two  other  matters  had  been  dealt 
with.  With  regard  to  the  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  voyage 
policies,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  iavour  of  Mr.  Lowndes* 
view.  It  is  quite  true  that  as  tlie  law  at  present  stands  juries  are  very 
apt  to  disregard  it^  and  to  find  verdicts  in  favour  of  the  shipowner 
and  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vassel,  when  almost  everybody  who  is 
able  to  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  case  is  perfectly  satisfied  to 
the  contrary.  That  I  think  is  a  great  evil,  but  I  think  that  evil  has 
been  somewhat  less  since  a  late  agitation  than  it  was  before.  I  may 
not  only  say  I  think,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  has  from  cases  in 
which  it  has  come  within  my  own  experience.  I  know  of  cases  which 
the  parties  dared  not  bring  into  Courty  because  they  were  satisfied  tho 
verdict  would  he  against  them,  and  in  which  they  would  three  or  four 
jeaxB  ago  have  got  a  verdict.  I  could  name  more  than  one  of  such 
cases  within  my  own  experience,  and  I  could  name  one  or  two  cases 
which  did  come  into  Court  in  which  the  underwriters  gained  the 
victory,  and  in  which  three  or  four  years  ago  they  would  not  have  had 
a  chance*  Therelore  I  do  think  the  public  mind  is  somewhat  awaken- 
ing on  this  subject^  and  that  there  is  a  hoj)e  for  the  future,  owing  to 
a  sounder  state  of  feeling  which  now  prevails.  In  the  interests  of  honest 
aod  careful  shipowners,  I  believe  now  that  juries  who  see  there  is 
unseaworthiness  will  be  ready  to  find  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  If  you 
find  A  vessel  imseaworthy  and  yet  make  the  under^vriters  pay,  it  will 
create  a  tax  which  will  be  felt  by  the  honest  nnd  careful  shipowners ; 
therefore  when  juries  find  there  was  unseaworthiness  and  say  so,  it  is  not 
merely  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  underwriters,  but  quite  as  much  in 
fovour  of  the  shipowning  commimity  themselves.  There  is  a  good 
dial  besides  that  to  be  said  in  favour  of  what  Mr.  Lowndes  urges, 
bat  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a  great  tlifliculty  not  merely  to 
ascertain  whether  the  vessel  was  seawoilhy  when  risk  attached  at 
first,  but  in  each  case  how  far  had  that  unseaworthiness  to  do  with 
the  loss.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  put  cases  where  the  answer  would 
be  clear  and  dmple.  It  might  have  been  something  to  do  with  the 
master,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raying  that  unseaworthiness 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  cases 
in  which  you  might  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saying  how  far 
unseaworthiness  was  an  element  which  contributed  to  the  vessel  If 
Ifr.  Lowndes'  alteration  were  to  be  admitted  it  could  be  subject  to  this 
aafeguard — that  the  policy  should  not  be  voided  if  the  assured  coidd 
prove  that  the  loss  was  from  a  cause  wholly  unconnected  with  the  un- 
seaworthineps  which  existed.  If  you  cast  the  burden  on  Iiim  of 
proving  affirmatively  some  independent  cause,  then  I  think  you  might 
do  away  with  much  of  the  danger  from  the  suggested  alteration  of  the 
Uwf  and  1  am  by  no  means  sure  thnt  if  you  alter  the  law  in  that 
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respect,  it  would  not  be  na  practical  and  aa  strong  as  at  present,  anil 
perhaps  be  raoro  thoroughly  carried  out  by   the   juries.     This  ib  m 
matter  which  no  doubt  will  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  in  Parliament, 
and   I  hope  the  dbcusaion  of  it  to-day  may  assist  somewhat  in  the 
elucit.hition  of  the  subject. 


O  n   Cross-exam  in  a  tion . 
By  W.  R.  Kennedy,  Barrister-at-Law. 

CROSS-Examination  *  says  a  learned  writer  on  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  law  of  evidence,  *  is  the  most  effective  of  all 
means  for  extracting  truth ;  much  perjured  testimony  is  pre- 
vented by  the  dread  of  it,  and  few  pleasures  exceed  that 
afforded  by  witnessing  its  successful  application  in  the  detec-  \ 
tion  of  guilt  or  the  vindication  of  innocence.* 

Nevertheless,  as  to   a  most   important   branch   of  cfoss- 
examination — cross-examination   to   credit— there   have   been 
recently  in  the  press  and  in  society  grave  complaints  of  the 
way  in  wliich  this  instrument  is  handled  ;  strongly  expressed  { 
doubt  of  the  extent  to  w4iich  the  pleasure  in  its  successful  use  ' 
counterbalances  the  evil  of  its  possible  misuse.     Taking  aa 
their  text  a  recent  most  painful  inquest,  persons  have  asked 
whether  the  right  of  cross-examination  ought  not  to  be  in 
some  new  way  controlled  and  defined;  whether,  in  it^  present 
freedom,  it  is  not  actually  prejudicial  to  those  ends  of  justice 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote.     As  to  the  particular  issue, 
it  \s  urged  by  the  objectors,  the  present  licence  of  cross-ex- 
amination produces  an  unjust  verdict,  because  you  thereby  focus," 
OS  it  were,  certain  discreditable,  or,  it  may  be,  merely  unfortu- 
nate occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  witness,  ivhich  by  their  dis- 
proportionate magnitude  create  a  wliolly  distorted  impression  of 
his  character,  and  consequently  of  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
Nor  is  the  evil  confined  to  that  particular  case  or  to  the  public 
Boandal  which  it  produces.     For,  by  exposing  every  man  who 
appears  in  the  court  of  justice  to  the  risk  of  a  life-scrutiny,  youtj 
Bcare  away  the  evidence  of  necessary  w^itn esses,  and  so  moBu 
efficiently  protect  the  fraudulent  and  the  criininaL     A  man.] 
has  been,  years  ago,  bankrupt,  or  vicioUxS,  or  mixed  up  perhapaj 
undeservedly  in  some  half- buried  sctmdul ;  therefore  he  may  be] 
wronged  ivith  impunity,  because  he  will  prefer  to  suffer  injustiCQj 
rather  than  to  seek  justice  at  the  cost  of  having  the  history 
his  past  faults  or  follies  exhibited  to  the  public  stare.     In  short^l 
cross-examination,  instead  of  being  a  weapon  of  truth,  becomes ' 
an  instrument  of  personal  torture  and  public  mischief.     Ought 
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there  not  then,  it  is  asked,  to  be  some  rule  or  restriction  placed 
upon  its  present  tVeedom  ? 

Without  meaning  thereby  for  one  moment  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  my  own  profession,  I  will  asgiuue 
that  there  are  grounds  for  the  complaiuts  which  I  have  briefly 
stated,  and  I  eay  in  answer  that  no  such  formal  limitation  is 
possible;  that  safeguards  in  our  judicial  system  do  exist; 
and  that  they  require  only  strengtlienliig  and  watchful  main* 
tenance. 

As  to  the  first  pointy  tlie  complainants  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  appreciate  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  which 
this  question  forms  a  part.     The  object  of  cross-exami nation 
tc  character  is  to  elicit  admissions  of  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  witness  as  will   create  in  the  minds  of  the  tribunal  a 
disbelief  in  his  credibility-     If  therefore  we  are  to  restrict  the 
liberty  of  cross-examination  by  any  rule,  we  must  define  the 
nature  or  class  of  acts  w^hich  are  to  be  held  relevant  to  this 
purpose.     Is  this  ]M>9sible  ?    Is  it  not,  from  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  subject-matter,  quite  impossible?     I  greatly  question 
whether  there   exists   any  problem   in  tlie    law    of   evidence 
more  perplexing  than  this — \vheu  and  within  what  limits  is 
evidence  of  good  or  bad  character  relevant  in  the  case  either  of 
witnesses  or  of  parties  to  an  action  ?     It  is  obvious  that  the 
general  reputation  and  previous  conduct  of  a  liticraut  party  or 
of  a  witness  '  is  often  of  immense  weight  as  natural  or  moral 
evidence,  as  tending  to  raise  a  presumption  that  his  action  or 
defence  is   well   or   ill   founded,   or   that    the    evidence    he 
gives  is  true  or  false.'     *  Destruere  testem  infamia  criminum — ' 
k>  destroy  the  credibility  of  a  witness  by  damaging  his  charac- 
ter— Is  a  maxim  as  old  as  Qulniilian,     But  if  we  attempt  to 
define  the  bounds  wuthin  wdiich  evidence  of  such  reputation  or 
conduct  ought  to  be  received,  and  what  acts  or  cirenrastances 
may  properly  be  examined  into  with  a  view  to  prove  good  or 
bad  reputation  or  good  or  bad  conduct,,  we  are  beset  with  what 
aeem  to  me  to  be  iusuperable  difficulties.     Whether  a  witness 
has  or  has  not  been  bankrufit^  has  or  has  not  been  guilty  of 
immorality,  has  or  has  not  been  niLxed  up  wth  a  commercial 
fwindle— these  are  matters  the  pertinency  of  which  upon  the 
question  of  his  credibiiity  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  issue.     As  the  writer  from  whom  I 
have  quoted  above  has  put  it :  *  to  admit  character  evidence  in 
every  case  or  to  reject  it  in  every  case  w^oukl  be  equally  fatal  to 
justice;  and  to  draw  tlie  line  to  define  with  precision  where  it 
ought  to  be  received,  and  where  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  is  as 
cmDarrassiog  a  problem  as  any  legislator  can  be  called  upon  to 
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solve.'  But.  besides  that,  it  would  be,  from  the  vei-y  nature  of 
evidence  to  character ,  impossible  to  limit  by  any  rule  the  liberty 
of  cross-examination  into  the  conduct  of  a  witness^  the  very 
nature  of  cross-exam  in  a  turn,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  defies  the  ap- 
plication of  any  definite  restriction.  *  In  the  case  of  a  witness,* 
savs  Quintilian,  in  liia  famons  chapter  on  witnesses,  '  who  will 
tell  the  truth  only  on  pressure,  the  highest  and  happiest  art  of 
the  cross-exaniininp:  counsel  consists  in  bringing  from  him  that 
which  he  is  unwilling  to  confess.  This  is  only  possible  by 
indirect  cross-examination.  The  witness  will  readily  admit 
that  which  he  fancies  will  not  injure  his  case;  and  by  nume- 
rous admissions  thus  elicited,  he  will  be  led  at  last  into  a 
position  in  which  he  cannot  deny  what  he  seeks  to  avoid 
confessing.  For  as  in  a  detailed  speech  we  commonly  assemble 
a  number  of  points  which  taken  individually  seem  to  press 
but  little  upon  the  accused,  and  then  proceed  to  prove  his 
guilt  by  their  collective  weight;  so  a  witness,  if  hostile.,  must 
be  questioned  at  length  about  various  prior  or  subsequent 
occurrences  and  details  of  time,  place,  and  character,  so  that  he  » 
may  be  at  lavSt  led  into  an  answer  which  forces  him  to  make  the 
admission  which  we  want,  or  to  contradict  his  own  previous  i 
assertions,'  I 

Bearing  these  necessities  of  the  art  in  mind,  how  c^n  we 
say  that  a  Judge,  who  cannot  know  the  facts,  ought  not  to  be 
most  slow  in  checking  the  advocate,  who,  knowing  the  facts, 
is  leading  by  apparently  irrelevant  enquiries  up  to  the  most 
relevant  questions  ? 

I  believe,  for  the  reasons  given,  that  any   attempt  for-^l 
mally  to  limit  cross-examination  to  credit  impracticable,  and    iM 
any  attempt  to  do  so  necessarily  destructive  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  means  of  eliciting  truth.     Further,  there  is  a 
great  danger  in  jury  trials,  that^  in  seeking  to  '  jirotect'  a  witness,      , 
in  sanctioning  his  refusal  to  answer  an  objectionable  qucstioii^H 
which  is  aimed  at  bis  character,  we  do  him  and  the  cause  whiell^l 
he  comes  to  support  more  harm  tlian  good,  and,  in  fact,  give 
those   who  arc  abusing  the  liberty    of    cross-examination   a 
greater  advantage  tlian  they  would  gain  by  the  question  being 
answered.    It  may  easily  be,  tliat  the  matter  in  respect  of  which 
the  question  is  put  is  susceptible  of  a  simple  explanation;  the 
reftisal  to  answer,  though  it  may  prevent  a  public  scandal,  lends 
colour  to  the  worst  interpretation  that  the  art  of  the  advocate     ■ 
can  suggest.  I 

For  these  reasons,  which  time  compels  me  to  state  with 
a  brc\4ty  which  may,  I  fear,  be  obscure,  I  deprecate  the 
imposition  of  restrictions  upon  the  present  system  of  cioee-^ 
examination  to  character. 
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Let  me.  In  conclusion^  point  out  what  are^  or  with  a  little 
:strengthenin^  may  be  made,  sufficient  safeguards  against  the 
abuse  which  is  complained  of.  I  believe  that  the  abuse,  such  as 
it  is,  has  decreased  and  not  increased  in  recent  years. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  safeguard  is  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  weapon.  *  Oderunt  peccare  mali  formidine  poBuae.'  The 
most  unscrupulous  advocate  knows  that  if  recklessly  handled  it 
will  recoil  with  terrible  force  upon  the  party  who  has  misused 
it.  Nothing  incurs,  from  right-minded  men,  more  hostility 
than  a  groundless  insinuation.  Even  if  the  question  be  well 
aimed,  its  unfairness  or  impropriety  may  justly  provoke  a 
cnudiing  retort.  A  trial  once  took  place,  in  which  the  principal 
witness  was  a  lady  who  had  at  one  time  been  the  mistress  of  a 
nobleman  of  rank.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side,  foiled  in  his 
persistent  efforts  to  sh^e  her  evidence,  asked,  *  Under  whose 
protection  are  you  now,  madam  ? '  *  Under  the  protection  of 
my  lord,  the  Judge,'  was  the  reply.  The  risk  of  such  a 
l^buke  far  outweighs  tbe  possible  advantage  of  an  admission. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  else  the  safeguard  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  cross-examination  to  character  lies  in  the 
capacity  of  the  tribunal.  The  complaints,  where  they  are  well 
grounded,  arise,  I  believe  almost  without  exception,  in  jury 
trials.  So  much  have  some,  like  Bentham,  distrusted  the 
judgment  of  juries  upon  this  question  of  character-evidence, 
that  they  have  been  led  to  advocate,  except  in  trials  where  the 
hberty  of  the  subject  is  at  stake,  the  abolition  of  trials  by  jury 
altogether.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  improper  and  irrelevant 
questions  as  to  character  are  sometimes  put  in  the  presence  of 
a  jury,  which  the  advocate  would  not  dare  to  put  if  a  trained 
Judge  were  sitting  alone  to  try  the  issue,  because  he  would 
know  that  such  a  course  of  cross-examination  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  But  the  remedy  in  this  matter  is  surely  not  fai- 
to  seek.  Let  us  take  care  to  have  all  jury  trials  presided  over 
by  trained  Judges ;  let  us  still  more  carefully  endeavour,  by  the 
spread  of  a  wider  and  higher  education,  to  give  those  who 
form  our  common  juries  that  discernment  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  weigh  evidence 
according  to  its  true  worth. 

Some  proposed  Amendments  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Joint  Stock 
Companies.     By  Anthony  Pulbrook,  Solicitor. 

JOINT   Stock  Companies  have  always  afforded   admirable 
opportunities    to    the    unscrupulous    of  making    profits 
out  of  the   confidence   of  the  unwary.      Hence  the  earlier 
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statutes  relating  to  companies,  were  more  or  less  restiuctive  and 
protective  in  their  character.  The  Companies'  Act  1862,  as  it 
practically  applied  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  the  formation 
of  convpanics  was  the  i^ignal  for  the  establishment  of  an 
immense  number  for  almost  every  conceivable  oliject,  but  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  we  never  hear  of  any  beine:  formed  for 
such  ndiculous  objects  as  some  of  those  projected  during  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  upwards  of  a  century  since.  This  proves 
that  the  public  have  more  discrimination  tlian  formerly,  and 
are  more  competent  to  l>e  left  to  their  oivn  resources  without 
artificial  protection  from  the  Leg-islature*  After  fourteen 
years'  experience  some  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  %vorking 
of  the  Act,  and  whether  there  is  any  call  for  legislative 
interference. 

I  first  propose  to  consider  whether  any  protective  measures 
are  expedient  to  prevent  persons  embarking  in  fraudulent 
undertakin<^fs.  In  considering  this  subject  it  ranst  be  noted 
that  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1862,  was  to  make  the  taking  of 
shares  purely  a  matter  of  contract  between  a  company  and  an 
intended  shareholder.  No  restrictions  whatever  were  placed 
on  either  |>arty ;  thus  leaving  an  intended  shareholder  to 
provide  for  his  own  safety ;  caveai  emptnn  If  he  were 
defrauded,  the  common  law  of  the  land  was  considered  sufficient 
protection  to  bim,  by  enabling  liim  on  proof  of  the  fraud  to 
recover  damages  or  to  obtain  a  rescission  of  the  contract  if  he 
applied  fur  redress  promptly.  I  think  these  are  the  correct 
principles. 

The  principal  inducement  to  persons  to  become  sharebolders 
in  companies  is  the  prospect  of  a  high  rate  of  interest  with  no 
trouble.  If  a  man  puts  his  money  in  a  business,  he  has  to 
attend  to  that  business,  A  man  who  puts  his  money  into  a 
joint  stock  company  formed  to  work  a  business  expects  ta 
receive  his  profit  without  any  attention  on  bis  part ;  he  wants 
no  trouble,  hence  he  takes  shares  in  a  ccmpany,  eimply  by 
reason  of  the  confidence  he  reposes  in  those.  %vho  bring  the 
investment  before  him,  and  is  indisposed  to  make  enquiry. 
Any  practical  person  connected  with  companies  will  testify  to 
the  wild  manner  in  which  the  public  rush  into  joint  stock 
companies.  For  example,  although  a  prospectus  may  state  that 
the  contracts  and  articles  of  association  may  be  seen  at  the 
companies'  offices,  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for  shares 
ever  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  aiTange- 
ments  of  the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  embarking. 

If  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  to  defraud,  the  surrounding 
of  an  intended  shareholder  with  provisions  for  his  protection 
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^vin  be  more  likely  to  indace  the  saccess  of  the  fraad  than 
otherwise :   relying  on  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  protection 
afforded  to  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  he  will  not  make  his 
personal  enquiries,  and  consequently  will   fall   a  more  easy 
victim.     In  my  opinion  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
fetter  the  acquisition  of  capital  by  restrictive  measures.     The 
0iore  practical  course  to  prevent  fraud,  is  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties for  discovery  by  defrauded  shareholders  of  the  fraud  so 
40011  as  perpetrated,  and  thereby  to   reduce  the  chances  of 
•cicspe  by  the  fraudulent  to  a  minimum.     Scheming  promoters 
are  generally  shrewd  and  always  shameless.     In  calculating 
their  chances  of  success,  they  regard  the  restrictions  in  their 
way  merely  to  evade  them.    Increase  the  chances  of  detection, 
and  they  will  hesitate  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  which  legis- 
Istion  has  made  perilous.     You  discourage  dishonesty  more  by 
increasing  the  certainty  of  detecting  it  than  by  endeavouring 
to  prevent  it.     This  appears  to  me  the  true  principle  to  apply 
in  ill  cases  of  joint  stock  companies.     Take,  as  an  example, 
the  £ree  qualification  of  directors,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
illegal,  and  is  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences  to  all  con- 
cerned, yet  we  know  that  it  is  invariably  done.     It  is  share- 
holders, not  intending  shareholders,  who  need  protection.     A 
shareholder  in  a  joint  stock  company  is  practically  powerless 
against  fraud,  by  reason  of  the  immense  difficulty  there  is,  in 
tlie  first  place,  in  establishing  the  fraud,  and  in  the  second 
place,  after  he  has  established  it,  in  obtaining  redress.     The 
policy  of  the  law  is  admirable  in  its  application  to  properly 
-oonducted  companies,  but  honesty  requires  no  laws,  and  in 
oases  of  dishonesty  it  is  a  complete  failure.     A  joint  stock 
-  company  is  governed  by  certain  persons,  named  directors,  who 
are  elected  m  the  first  instance  practically  by  the  promoters, 
and  subsequently  by  general  meetings  of  the  body  of  share- 
liolders.       The   whole   internal   regulation   and   policy   of    a 
'Company  is  left  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  shareholders  at 
Ji  general  meeting  of  the  company,  which  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery has  repeatedly  refused  to  control.     A  general  meeting 
leing  thus  a  tribunal  to  which  the  Legislature  has  relegated 
all  questions  respecting  the  management  of  a  company,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure  free 
•discussion,  and  ample  information  and  opportunity,  to  enable 
the  majority  to  arrive  at  an  unfettered   decision.     Here,  I 
say  most  unhesitatingly,  there  is  need  for  legislative  inter- 
ference.   If  there  is  any  question  to  be  decided  by  a  general 
meeting,  it  invariably  amounts  to  a   question  between   the 
directors  and  the  shareholders.     The  fact  of  the  management 
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of  general  meetings  being  entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  directors^ 
renders  it  almost  iinpo?sible  for  any  ruitside  shareholder  to 
obtain  redress.  A  %'ery  short  experience  of  general  meet- 
ings will  satisfy  any  one  as  to  the  monstrous  and  unfair 
manner  in  which  they  arc  frequently  cniHlueted,  IiTcspective 
of  tlie  use  of  unfair  proceedings,  a  ^shareholder,  no  matter  how 
well  fouiuled  his  complaint  may  be,  has  to  contend  against 
cnlds.  A  certain  section  are  personal  friends  of  the  directors, 
and  will  support  them  for  friendship  alone  j  another  class,  when 
they  invest  in  a  company,  take  no  trouble,  but  follow  the 
directors  through  everything  without  enquiry ;  others,  again, 
having  given  their  confidence,  have  not  the  ctjurage  to  with- 
draw it ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  natural  instinct  of  man  in 
society  to  support  the  powers  that  be.  Under  these  circum* 
stances,  the  intelligent  portion  who  liave  enquired  for  themselves 
and  found  out  the  blot,  arc  invariably  in  the  minority.  In 
addition  to  the  strength  of  their  opponents,  they  have  to  cope 
with  theii"  own  weakness.  One  section  will  think  that  redress  can 
wuly  be  obtained  by  following  one  parlicnlar  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  hold  aloof  from  any  but  that  particular  course,  whilst 
others,  allowing  their  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  their  judg- 
ment, act  so  as  to  detach  many  who  would  otherwise  join  in 
ettecting  rclbrms.  Then  there  is  the  diiiiciilty  of  commencing 
an  organisation  in  opposition.  Gentlemen  of  j)ositiou  who 
would  command  support,  although  they  know  their  case  ia 
good,  decline  to  take  part  in  it,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they 
will  only  lay  themselves  open  to  abuse  and  vituperation  from 
those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Against  all  these  discordant 
elements  tJie  friends  of  the  directors  unite  in  one  common 
band  to  oppose  the  measures  brought  forward  against  the 
management.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
oppose  any  proceedings  of  the  directors  at  a  general  meeting. 
Even  without  fraud,  many  an  honest  man  acting  as  a  director, 
in  the  heat  of  a  fight  at  a  public  meeting,  says  and  does  things 
of  which,  Lf  he  thought  they  would  be  openly  exposed,  he  would 
be  ashamed.  In  cases  of  absolute  fraud,  where  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  an  unscrupulous  board  to  defeat  the  shareholders, 
they  have  at  their  backs  so  many  advantages  in  conducting 
meetings,  that  they  never  need  allow  a  resolution  antagonistic 
to  themselves  to  be  passed.  In  such  cases  I  know  from  j)rac- 
tical  experience  that,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  shareholders 
to  obtain  redress.  The  greater  the  fraud  to  be  glossed  over, 
the  greater  and  more  unscrupulous  the  efforts  made  by  those 
who  have  committed  it  to  obtain  a  majority.  I  know  of  one 
ease  where  about  a  hundred  sliares  were  transferred  in  single 
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numbers  to  the  same  number  of  persons^  in  order  to  make  a 
majority  at  a  meeting,  and  thus  to  prevent  an  independent 
body  of  shareholders  enquiring  into  past  management  of  the 
company.  The  Court  of  Appeal  felt  itself  bound  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  meeting,  and  the  majority  of  the  opposing  share- 
holders therefore  gave  up  the  contest.  One  man,  however, 
more  bold  and  determined  than  the  rest,  instituted  other  pro- 
ceedings at  his  own  risk  and  cost,  and,  at  great  expense, 
disclosed  as  gross  a  case  of  fraud  as  could  well  be  conceived ; 
he  was  offered  the  whole  of  his  money  back,  with  interest  and 
costs,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  accepted  it.  The  extent 
to  which  this  process  of  (vulgarly  speaking)  ^  squaring '  goes 
on  cannot  be  generally  known.  One  (Ushonest  promoter 
openly  boasted  to  me  that  he  kept  a  fund  always  ready  to  buy 
off  enquiring  shareholders.  His  modus  operandi  was,  when  a 
shareholder  began  to  be  objectionable,  and  to  enquire  for 
himself,  to  get  some  one  to  take  his  shares  off  his  hands  at  par 
price,  the  result  being  that  he  never  had  any  disturbances  in 
his  companies.  He  stated  the  amount  so  paid  was  a  very 
small  proportion  of  his  profits.  Increase  the  faciUties  for 
enquiry,  and  the  number  to  be  bought  off  will  be  so  large  that 
it  will  not  be  worth  a  promoter's  while  to  be  dishonest.  In 
another  case,  a  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held,  and  the 
directors,  after  waiting  two  months,  convened  it  on  the  shortest 
notice  for  the  middle  of  the  Easter  holidays,  when,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  nobody  attended,  and  they  got  a  majo- 
rity in  their  favour,  although  it  was  shown  that  only  seven 
cheques  had  been  drawn  the  previous  year,  and  all,  except  one 
for  petty  cash,  were  for  the  salaries  of  the  directors  and  manager. 
On  appeal,  the  Court  held  that  they  were  bound  by  the  deci- 
don  of  the  meeting. 

Having  called  attention  to  defects,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
suggest  remedies.  The  convention  of  meetings  is  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  directors,  with  power  to  a  certain 
number  of  shareholders  to  require  a  meeting  to  be  called,  but 
too  often  this  is  practically  rendered  nugatory  by  requiring  an 
impossible  number  of  shareholders  to  join  in  the  requisition.  I 
would  suggest,  that  in  all  cases,  shareholders  holding  one-tenth 
of  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  company,  might  require  a  meet- 
ing to  be  called.  I  think  one-tenth  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  Unless  such  a  proportion  is  secured,  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  their  obtaining  a  majority,  and,  unless  they 
have  some  prospect  of  success,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  con- 
vene a  meeting. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  make  alterations  with  respect  to 
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proxies.  All  companies  by  their  regulations  require  proxies  to 
be  lodged  a  specified  time  before  a  meetino:.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  The  directors  know  exactly  the  voting  power  intended 
to  be  used  at  the  meeting,  and  shape  their  policy  to  conform  to 
it.  Let  each  party  be  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  other, 
and  you  get  a  greater  chance  by  mutual  forbearance  of  obtain- 
ing unanimity  for  the  welfare  of  the  company.  Moreover,  it 
is  too  frecjuently  the  case  tliat  proxies  are  refused  from  opposi- 
tion shareholders  after  the  time  appointed  to  send  them  in, 
whilst  directors  receive  their  own  until  the  hist  moment.  At 
present  there  iis  no  check  on  this.  It  should  be  provided  that, 
in  all  cases  where  proxies  are  allowed,  they  should  be  lodged  at 
any  time  down  to  and  including  the  day  of  the  meeting.  It'  a 
poll  is  demanded*  a  shareholder  personally  present  at  the  meet- 
ing might  leave  his  proxy  for  use  at  that  poll>  without  ti*oubling 
to  attend  again.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  making  enquiry 
respecting  a  proxy,  that  enquiry  should  take  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  meeting  and  the  poll,  and  sliould  be  made 
by  the  scrutineers,  not  by  the  directors, 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  management  of  a  meeting  itself. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  give  the  management  to 
the  chairman  of  the  company  on  a  question  of  want  of  confidence? 
Human  nature  is  the  same  in  everything,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  chairman  should  give  his  opponents  the  same 
latitude  as  his  friends,  and  every  one  knows  how  much  in  a 
meeting  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  chairman,  I  would 
propose  that  some  half  dozen  gentlemen^  willing  Uj  act  and  well 
qualified  for  the  position,  be  nominated  by  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  any  share- 
holder in  any  company,  on  applying  to  the  registrar  and  lodg- 
ing a  prescribed  fee,  might  secure  the  attendance  of  one  of 
these  gentlemen  to  jvreside  as  chairman  at  any  meeting,  as  a 
kind  of  legal  assessor  to  decide  all  points  of  order,  and  to  see 
that  the  meeting  throiighout  is  conducted  in  a  fair  and  legal 
manner.  This  would  do  more  to  check  fraud  than  may  be 
imagined,  inasmuc!i  as  promoters  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
can  hoodwink  shareholders  at  a  meeting,  and  get  anything  they 
like  passed.  Moreover,  it  would  induce  greater  watchfulness 
by  independent  sharehoklers  over  the  concerns  of  the  company, 
by  reason  of  the  knowledge  that  tliey  could  obtain  a  fair  hear- 
ing for  any  suggestion  they  might  make  without  fear  of  insult 
or  ridicule- 
It  is  palpable  that  many  questions  which  arise  in  companies 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined  or  enquired  into  by  general 
mcetxDgSj  and  consequently  shareholders  have  themselves  found 
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ont  a  course  to  adopt  in  these  cases^  viz.  the  appointiDg  what 
is  called  a  committee  of  investigation.  This  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory proceeding  to  obtain  the  end  desired.  A  numerous 
body  of  shareholders  meet  in  a  room,  frequently  never  having 
seen  one  another  before.  They  know  not  the  views,  abilities, 
or  characters  of  each  other,  and  although  everyone  may  be 
quite  of  opinion  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  a  difficulty 
arises  when  the  nomination  begins  as  to  obtaining  independent 
and  competent  members.  Besides  it  is  an  unthankful  office,  and 
gentlemen  in  whom  confidence  would  be  placed  decline  for  that 
reason.  In  the  result,  what  happens?  The  directors  have 
perhaps  placed  some  friends  about  the  room,  who,  having  made 
<me  or  two  good  speeches  without  apparently  favouring  either 
party,  are  at  once  selected  by  the  shareholders  in  their  difficulty 
to  find  members  to  serve.  An  impartial  report  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Then,  again,  there  are  many  shareholders  who,  by 
repeatedly  speaking  of  the  wrongs  their  fellow-shareholders 
have  suffered,  have  roused  the  ire  of  the  general  body,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course  are  nominated  on  it.  These  not  only  too 
often  lack  the  steady  quiet  reasoning  power  requisite  for  a 
committeeman,  but,  by  reason  of  their  being  virtually  the  ac- 
cusers, necessarily  desire  to  prove  themselves  right. 

Hence  we  see  so  many  violent  reports  issued  by  committees 
who  consider  it  their  duty  not  to  hear  all  and  decide  impar- 
tially, but  to  find  out  all  they  can  against  the  management  and 
launch  it  forth  in  the  form  of  an  indictment,  without  calling 
upon  the  directors  for  any  explanation  or  considering  the 
damage  such  irrational  proceedings  do  to  the  company. 

These  committees  should  rather  be  called  committees  of 
indictment.  This  has  occurred  so  frequently  that  now,  when 
a  committee  is  suggested  and  really  might  do  good,  many  inde- 
pendent shareholders  object  to  the  appointment  of  one,  on  the 
ground  of  it  being  too  often  the  prelude  to  the  winding-up  of  the 
company.  Many  a  company  that  would  otherwise  have  got 
over  its  difficulties  has,  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  its  so- 
called  friends,  lost  the  confidence  of  its  shareholders.  The 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1862  rather  foresaw  a  difficulty  of  this 
kind,  and  consequently  provisions  were  inserted  whereby  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  appoint  independent  inspectors  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  a  company,  vAih  full  power  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. This  inspection  is  so  difficult  to  be  put  in  operation 
on  account  of  the  majority  required  to  obtain  it  as  to  be  practi- 
cally inoperative.  I  would  increase  the  facilities  for  such  an 
inspection  by  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  similar  proceeding  to 
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that  suggesteJ  respecting  tlic  appomtment  of  cliairnian,  viae. 
that  six  or  eight  gen tl emeu  sliould  be  noDiinated  by  the  Board 
of  Trude  as  iuspcctors  of"  the  affiiirs  of  pubHc  compauies,  A 
company  then,  instead  of  appointing  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tioiij  might  by  resohitlon  ut  any  meeting  appoint  any  one  or 
more  of  the  ap]Joiuted  inspectors  to  make  the  cnr|uirics  and 
investigations  directed  by  the  meeting.  I  woukl  also  give 
the  Board  of  Trade  power,  on  the  application  of  any  number 
of  sharehoklcrs,  provided  they  showed  good  grounds  for  the 
application  J  to  order  an  inspection  without  waiting  for  a  meet- 
ings and  so  enable  independent  shareholders  to  nip  improper 
proceedings  in  the  hud.  I  do  not  suggest  that  these  gentlemen 
ghoidd  be  permanent  Government  officials  or  be  paid  by 
Government,  but  that  their  ])ayment  in  each  case  should  be 
made  by  the  company  or  shareholders  invoking  their  aid.  By 
this  means  an  impartial  report  would  be  obtained  by  the  share- 
holders ;  and  not  only  an  impartial  one,  but  one  froni  gentle- 
men who,  by  their  experience,  would  be  conversant  with  the 
management  of  the  afiairs  of  com|>anies,  and  whose  recommen' 
datlons  would  therefore  have  weight  and  secure  unanimity. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Avhere  frauds  have  been  committecl, 
they  arc  not  found  out  because  of  the  impossibility  of  icidi-; 
vidual  shareholders  obtaining  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  company,  A  sharchokler  may  feel  morally 
certain  that  he  has  been  defrauded,  but  he  has  no  means  of 
proving  it.  The  minute  and  otlier  books  arc  shut  against  him 
by  the  directors,  and  unless  he  hazards,  at  risk  of  great  loss  to 
himself,  the  commenceinentof  an  action  on  insufficient  materials, 
he  is  unable  to  obtain  an  Inspection  to  ascertain  whether  he  has 
been  defrauded  or  not.  In  all  these  cases  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  individual  shareholder  is  fighting  his  battle  at  his  ov*w 
expense,  whilst  the  directors  are  fighting  it,  not  at  their  owti 
personal  expense,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  There- 
fore, to  defeat  shareholders,  directors  notoriously  adopt  the 
most  expensive  and  irritating  defence  possible.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  provision  that  in  cases  where  prima  facie  proof  is  given 
to  the  Chancery  Division  that  a  fraud  has  licen  committed,  the 
Court  should  have  power  to  order  proceedings  to  be  taken ^  in 
the  name  and  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  against  those  who 
have  committed  the  fraud,  so  as  to  benefit  the  general  body  of 
shareholders.  By  this  means  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
commun  course  of  an  individual  shareholder  who  has  instituted 
proceedings  being  paid  off  and  discontinuing  his  action,  instead 
of  proceeding  for  the  benent  of  all  Ids  lellow-shareholders* 
Further,  I  think  power  should  be  vested  in  the  superior  Courts 
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to  order^  on  summary  application,  an  inspection  by  any  share- 
holder, or  body  of  shareholders,  of  the  papers  and  accounts  of 
the  company,  upon  proof  of  the  refusal  by  the  directors  to 
allow  the  inspection,  of  the  bona  fides  of  the  application,  and 
that  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  benefit  to  the  shareholders  gene- 
rally, and  was  not  made  for  mere  factious  purposes. 

Where  an  inspection  is  refused,  it  may  be  taken  almost  as 
certain  that  there  is  something  to  be  concealed.  Directors  of 
all  bond  fide  companies  are,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  afford  every 
information  to  individual  shareholders.  Having  done  nothing 
wrong,  they  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  vast  number 
of  other  reforms,  but  I  must  content  myself  by  showing  how 
even  the  Chancery  Division  is  used  by  those  connected  with 
companies  to  screen  their  proceedings.  In  order  to  prevent 
unseemly  contests  for  the  appointment  of  liquidators,  that 
Court  has  given  the  preference  to  the  nominee  of  the  petitioner. 
When  it  is  feared  that  a  majority  cannot  be  obtained  at  a 
meeting,  or  shareholders  are  about  commencing  proceedings,  a 
friend  of  those  connected  with  the  management  of  the  company 
is  fonnd  to  present  a  petition,  an  order  is  made,  and  the  share- 
holder apparently  acting  independently  carries  the  appoint- 
ment of  liquidator.  A  liquidator  so  appointed,  naturally  looks 
at  all  questions  in  the  interest  of  his  employers.  Where  there 
is  any  allegation  oi  irvLndi  prima  facie  proved,  the  Court  should 
require  an  aflSdavit  from  all  concerned  in  the  petition,  that 
they  are  not  put  forward  by  those  against  whom  the  fraud  is 
all^d. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  reiterate  my  opinion  that  the 
Furest  way  to  secure  honesty  in  the  affairs  of  public  companies, 
is  to  increase  the  facilities  for  the  detection  of  dishonesty,  and 
for  proceeding  in  such  cases,  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  indivi- 
dual shareholder  who  may  be  bought  off,  but  in  the  interests  of 
tlL 

A  man  will  hesitate  to  do  wrong  when  he  knows  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  shareholders,  the  greater  chance  there  is 
of  one  being  found  to  discover  the  wrong,  and  that  the  dis- 
covery by  that  one  will  entail  liability  of  restitution  to  all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Paper  by  Dr.  Alfred  Waddilove  *  On  the  Capture 
of   Neutral   Property   by   Belligerents   at   Sea,'   was    read.^ 


See  Transactions  1875,  p.  173. 
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The  author  traced  the  history  of  the  question  from  H 
date  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to  the  Declaration  < 
Paris  in  1856,  shoAving  the  fluctuations  which  the  docfaja 
^  of  free  ship  free  goods '  had  undergone  to  suit  the  intermit 
and  purposes  of  different  maritime  nations,  instancing  the  &ei 
of  England  and  France  having  each  held  diverse  rules  as  t( 
the  capture  of  neutral  property.  By  the  decisions  of  tin 
English  Prize  Courts,  a  neutral's  property  on  board  an  enemy^i 
ship  was  free  from  capture.  •  France,  on  the  other  hanj, 
held  that  it  was  lawful  prize.  But  when  the  American  wu 
broke  out  and  England  and  France  became  allies,  it  im 
necessary  that  one  common  rule  of  action  should  be  foUoiredi 
then  each  gave  way.  England  abandoned  her  rule, '  eneoj^ 
property  seizable  in  a  neutral  ship',  and  France  that  of  *i 
neutral's  property  being  seizable  in  an  enemy's  ship.'  Hw 
conduct  of  England  in  thus  weakening  her  maritime  superiorilj 
was  attacked  in  Parliament,  but  it  was  defended  and  adhern 
to  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  these  rules  renuui 
until  another  war  may  possibly  work  an  alteration.  The 
paper  concluded  by  trusting  that  impending  war  may  In 
averted,  but  if  not,  hoping  that  the  interests  of  the  passive  Ofr 
offending  neutral  would  not  be  sacrificed  by  reason  of  Ac 
mutual  hostility  of  belligerents. 

A  Paper  *  On  the  Codification  of  the  Law,'  ^  by  R.  It 
Pankhuust,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law,  was  read.  Dr.  Pank* 
hurst  stated  that  codification  was  a  question  of  the  applicatioi 
to  law  of  those  logical  processes  by  which  any  complex  subject 
matter  was  reduced  to  the  simplest  terms  by  being  comprisec 
in  the  smallest  number  of  propositions  arranged  in  the  orferoi 
decreasing  generality.  In  fact,  the  problem  was  to  bring  thi 
body  of  law  into  an  organic  whole.  The  foundation  of  tlw 
work  must  be  laid  in  an  exact  and  exhaustive  analysis.  Who 
we  knew  the  properties  of  an  object  we  could  frame  genera 
names,  definitions,  and  institute  a  sound  system  of  classifica 
tion.  These  considerations  lay  at  the  root  of  codification,  foi 
codification  was  the  scientific  constitution  of  legal  rules.  Co 
dification  might  be  defined  to  be  a  complete  body  of  legal  rulci 
expressed  in  precise  and  general  terms,  scientifically  constitutec 
into  an  organic  whole.  That  definition  involved  tlie  primarj 
elements  expression  on   the   one   hand,  arrangement  on  th( 


*  The  eubstiiiice  i»f  this  Paper  is  coiitAiiiod  in  a  pamphlet  *  On  the  Codificatio 
of  the  Law,  with  suggestions  as  to  Metliod  and  Machinery'/  published  by  SteTei 
and  Sons,  Chancery-lane. 
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otben  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  iireclse  and  consistent  termi- 
nology and  nomenclature  with  exact  definitions,  and  a  sound 
system  of  classification.  The  whole  subject  of  classification 
was  presented  in  its;  most  cTitical  features  by  a  eontrast  of 
it«tute*Iaw  and  case-law.  Their  true  difference  was  due  to  the 
mode  of  establishment  In  dealing  practically  with  law,  ihree 
things  were  involved :  (1)  The  rule  of  law;  (2)  The  particu- 
lar case  to  be  decided ;  (3)  The  relation  of  the  rule  to  the 
case.  Here  two  things  w^ere  principally  to  be  looked  to:  (1) 
The  discovery  of  the  rule ;  (2)  the  applicnlion  of  it  to  the 
particular  case.  Codification  reduced  the  difficulties  involved 
in  these  processes  to  a  minimum.  Law  being  a  command, 
obliging  generally  to  acts  of  a  claas»  the  true  w^ay  to  grapple 
with  the  situation  was  to  reduce  the  law  to  abstract  general 
tenns,  so  that  caeh  case  niiglit  be  readily  referred  to  tlie  class  of 
which  it  was  a  member,  and  the  rule  of  law  applieablc  to  the 
case  might  be  readily  discovered  and  surely  applied.  Now,  in 
respect  of  case-law,  the  rule  nowhere  existed  in  general  terms, 
but  had  to  be  collected  from  the  cases  by  a  process  of  induction. 
In  case-law  the  rule  of  law  was  the  rath  decidendi  of  the  cases 
themselves.  In  respect  of  statute-law  the  rule  was  expressed 
in  general  terms  applicable  to  a  class  of  acts.  In  respect  of 
rtatute-Iaw  therefore^  the  form  of  the  expression  was  the  primary 
index  of  its  nature  and  scope.  Language  might  no  doubt  be 
tmbiguons,  but  that  aoibiguity  could  be  reduced  by  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  legislation,  and  in  the  art  of  expression. 
The  state  of  English  law  pointed  decisively  to  the  necessity  of 
redacing  the  whole  body  of  law  to  abstract  general  terms  upon 
A  systematic  plan.  The  whole  law  being  brought  into  the 
condition  of  abstract  fftrmul(B,  these  formube  became  foun- 
tains of  decision.  They  w^ere  applied  practically  to  cases  by 
a  process  of  interpretation.  In  codification,  classification  was 
of  supreme  impfirtance.  The  law  being  a  system  of  means  to 
ends,  the  several  ends  must  be  the  grounds  of  classification. 
The  law  being  thus  codified  upon  a  scientific  plan,  it  could  be 
thoroughly  known  in  its  whole  extent,  and  it  could  be  improved 
and  amended  on  the  best  principles,  and  in  the  best  fijrm.  As 
to  machinery,  a  rorle  cooimission  shonid  ascertain  and  express 
in  abstract  terms  on  a  common  plan  the  -vvhole  existing  law.  A 
legislative  commission  should  superintend  the  legislative  enacts 
ment  of  the  result.  An  intermediate  element  would  be  a 
council  of  Judges  reporting  periodically.  Their  reports  would 
suggest  amendments  and  extensions  of  the  code.  By  this 
system  theory  and  practice  would  be  conciliated.  To  the 
consummation  indicated  by  a  code  the  law  of  every  civilised 
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country  was  rapidly  tending.     That  result  must  always  be  t 
late  effect  of  civilisation  and  jurisprudence.     A  sound  systen 
of  philosophy  prescribing  and  defining  ends,  analysis  indieii 
ting  and  providing  means^  must  cooperate  with  the  agencies  of 
scientific  method,  exact  expression,  and  a  comprehensive  and 
consistent  classification.     Such  was  the  ideal  of  a  scientificaQj 
constituted  body  of  law.     To  put  the.  law  of  England  in  t  : 
course  of  approximation  towards  that  ideal  by  a  process  of  : 
codification,  was  now  a  pressing  duty  in  the  interests  both  of 
the  profession  and  of  the  public. 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Safford  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Office 
of  Coroner.'  ^ — Disclaiming  any  intention  of  making  the  Balhui 
inquest  the  text  of  the  enquiry,  the  writer  showed  that  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years  past  complaints  have  been  oob- 
stant  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Coroner's  Court  Ha 
contended  that  the  defects  were  ah  initio^  from  the  very  eleotiot 
of  the  coroner,  which  frequently  involved  an  expenditure  of 
10,000/.  to  12,000/.,  and  an  amount  of  canvassing  greater 
than  necessary  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  reoom- 
mendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  CommoBs  ■■ 
of  1860,  that  the  parliamentary  constituencies  for  countieB 
should  be  adopted,  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  vk 
England,  although  since  the  9  &  10  Vict,  it  had  been  found  to 
work  well  in  Ireland.  Referrinir  to  the  qualification  of  the 
coroner,  he  was  not  disposed  to  limit  the  selection  as  had  been 
done  by  the  Act  of  this  year,  ))y  wliich  the  coroner  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  must  be  (1)  a  surgeon,  (2)  a  barrister,  or  (3) 
a  solicitor;  although  as  the  verdict  should  be  compounded  of 
the  fact??  as  detailed  to  the  jury  by  the  witnesses  and  of  the 
law  as  stated  to  them  by  the  coroner,  some  training  in  the  law 
of  evidence  and  the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  wai 
absolutely  necessary.  It  seemed  to  him  open  to  question 
whether  the  selection  of  the  coroner  by  the  magistrates  ap- 
proved by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Home  Secretary,  would 
be  satisfactory.  As  to  the  complaint  frequently  urged  diet 
unnecessary  inquests  were  held,  he  pointed  out  the  difficulty 
of  telling  at  the  beginning  of  an  inquest  what  the  result  would  { 
be,  and  contended  that  the  coroner  should  have  the  power  to  \ 
call  in  medical  assistance  before  the  jury  were  summoned. 
Much  of  the  objection  arose  from  the  fact  that  people  forgot 
the  proper  object  of  an  inquest  is  simply  an  enquiry  without 
reference  to  future  results.     It  should  apply  to  occurrences 


*  Tli!s  Papur  is  printe  I  at  Icnitli  in  the  Sessional  Proceedings,  1876-7.  p>  1- 
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tnysterious  or  unaccountable  and  to  whatever  interferes  with 
the  interests  or  welfare  of  the  community.  An  enquiry  into 
the  cause  of  fires  had  worked  well  and  should  be  encouraged. 

The  present  system  of  summoning  juries  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  although  the  writer  would  not  deprive  the  coroner  of  the 
assistance  of  a  jury,  still  he  thought  a  less  number  of  jurors 
would  be  advantageous.  The  enquiries  of  Scotland  by  procu- 
rator fiscal,  private  in  their  nature,  and  unassisted  by  a  jury, 
seldom  seemed  to  be  so  full  and  satisfactory  as  our  English 
investigations.  He  called  attention  to  the  system  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  proposed  by  Edward  Livingston  in 
his  Criminal  Code,  which  is  as  follows :  —  The  coroner 
having  summoned  a  surgeon,  who  inspects  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  and  having  examined  the  witnesses,  the 
jury  are  called  upon  to  determine  when  and  in  what  manner,  and 
by  the  act  of  whom,  it  appears  to  them  that  the  deceased  came 
by  his  death,  and  when  a  majority  of  the  jury  agree  in  a  state- 
.  ment  it  is  reduced  to  writing  and  forms  the  inquest.  If  the 
inquest  designates  the  oifender,  the  coroner  issues  his  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  offender,  who  will  be  then  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enquire  into  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  offender.  By  this  means  the  scope  of  the  coroner's 
eourt  and  that  of  the  magistrates  is  clearly  defined.  The 
coroner  inquires  into  the  cause  of  death,  the  magistrate  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  accused  having  caused  that  death. 

He  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  as  the  Judges  are  not  chosen  by  the  people  neither 
should  the  coroners  be ;  but  that  as  the  coroners  are  paid  by 
the  counties  the  magistrates  should  elect  their  coroners  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary.  That  if  it  be  decided 
to  pay  the  coroners  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  they  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  alone. 

2.  That  if  the  coroner  be  elected  by  popular  franchise,  it 
should  be  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  parliamentary. 

3.  That  the  coroner  should  be  remunerated  by  a  fixed 
salary  and  allowances  to  be  settled  by  the  Home  Secretary. 

4.  That  it  is  undesirable  to  fix  any  special  qualification  for 
the  office  of  coroner,  although  the  nature  of  the  duties  seem  to 
belong  more  properly  to  the  legal  profession. 

5.  That  coroners  should  only  be  removed  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

6.  That  the  coroner  should  be  authorised  to  employ  a  clerk, 
who,  with  the  coroner's  officer,  should  be  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  coroner. 

7.  That  a  central  authority  (the  Home  Secretary)  should 
from  time  to  time  issue  instructions  to  coroners. 
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8.  That  the  coronc 


be  permitted  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  a  medical  man  befure  summoning  a  jury,  and  that  in  every 
case  in  which  the  coroner  refuses  to  hold  an  inquest  he  should 
report  his  reasons  for  such  refusal  to  the  central  authority.  As 
the  coroner  and  his  staff  would  be  paid  by  salaxy,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  guard  aj^ainst  too  many  inquests, 

9.  That  not  only  the  pohce  but  tlie  registrar  of  deaths  i 
sliould  be  compelled  to  give  notice  to  the  coroner  of  cases  o|)H 
sudden  or  unnatural  death.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the^^ 
ordinary  medical  attendant^  whatever  he  may  suspect,  will 
give  notice  to  the  coroner.  He  may  be  a  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  points  beyond  the  ordinary  practice  Is  limited,  and 
however  extraordinary  the  case  may  appear,  yet  he  dare  noi 
suspect. 

10*  That  information  given  to  the  coroner  should  be  signed 
by  the  parties  tendering  such  information, 

11.  That  the  jurors  be  taken  from  the  same  class  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  other  Courts  of  law,  the  number  con- 
stituting a  jury  being  reduced,  and  the  verdict  of  the  majority 
being  sufficient. 

12.  That  when  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  a  certain  person  is 
accused  of  the  crime,  the  coroner  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  tho 
apprehension  of  the  accused;  who  should  then  not  be  ooin-^< 
raittted  to  the  assij^es^  but  be  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
and  that  evidence  of  the  offence  should  be  given  before  the  magis- 
trates in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  would  prevent  any  evidence 
taken  before  tlie  coroner  as  to  the  cause  of  death  prejudicing 
the  accused  on  his  trial  for  a  crime, 

13.  That  enquiries  into  the  causes  of  fires  form  part  of  the 
coroner's  duty,  atid  that  he  be  empowered  to  inflict  penalties 
where  gross  negligence  has  been  proved  before  him. 

14.  That  It  be  compulsory  on  the  counties  to  provide  con-^ 
vcnient  courts  for  the  coroners,  and  proper  mortuaries  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead. 

15.  That  in  the  absence  of  the  coroner  two  magistrates  be 
empowered  to  act  for  him. 

W,  That  a  parliamentary  enquiry  into  the  office,  duties 
and  jurisdiction  of  coroners  is  imperatively  demanded;  and 
that  a  Bill,  declaring  the  cases  in  which  inquests  should  be 
held,  for  improving  tlie  coroner's  court,  and  defining  his  juris- 
diction, should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possible. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  Paper  *0a 
Private  Bills  Legislation,'  in  which  lie  considered  that  the 
present  system  has  had  considerable  influence  in  retarding  good 
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sanitary  regulations  for  towns  and  boroughs.  What  first 
"irected  his  attention  to  the  subject  was  the  expenditure  of 
Glasgow  under  this  head,  the  corporation  and  its  municipal 
trusts  having  paid  during  ten  years,  viz.  firom  1865-6  to 
1874-5,  the  sum  of  137,778/.  \3s.  Sd,  for  expenses  connected 
with  promoting  and  apposing  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  after  all 
the  result  had  been  in  many  cases  most  unsatisfactory.  This 
was  BO  doubt  a  very  large  sum,  but  he  believed  the  mere 
money  expended  by  no  means  represented  all  that  the  city 
lost,  as  the  enforced  absence  of  vahiable  ofBcials  from  their 
departments  was  a  gi*eat  detriment  to  the  public  business.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  expenditure,  nor  wax 
eloquent  over  the  cost  of  deputations  to  London ;  tlie  subject 
was  too  important  to  be  niLxed  up  with  personal  matters,  and 
if  such  were  introduced  the  principles  at  stake  would  soon  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  system  which 
at  fault,  and  that  our  enormous  expenditure  was  occasioned 
the  slow  and  cumbrous  procedure  in  Parliament.  The 
greatest  objection  in  his  raind  ta  the  present  system  was  the 
nature  of  the  tribunal  itself.  The  Bench  should  always  be 
stronger  than  the  Bar — the  Judges  should  be  in  age,  in  dignity 
of  position,  in  experience,  in  knowledge  of  the  subjects  at  issue, 
at  leaj^t  etjual^if  not  superior  to  the  Bar — otherwise  the  Judges 
failed  to  command  projFer  respect,  and  Indeed  were  sure  U>  fall 
ttnder  the  dominion  of  the  Bar,  or  at  least  of  some  of  its  leaders, 
which  would  give  rise  to  the  evil  of  excessive  competition  to 
secure  counsel  reputed  to  possess  this  influence.  Again  a  weak 
Bench  gave  immense  power  to  experts  or  scientific  witnesses. 
Knowing  little  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  it  was  easily  swayed 
by  the  weight  and  number  of  scientific  men  called  to  give 
evidence.  He  might  allude  to  the  dignified  and  well-merited 
rebuke  given  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  to  those 
so-called  experts  in  a  trial  some  years  ago,  when  he  warmly 
protested  against  the  facility  with  which  they  gave  evidence 
sach  as  was  wanted  by  the  side  that  employed  them.  Another 
objection  to  the  present  system  was  that  both  branches  of  the 
Xi^^islature  held  a  co-equal  power.  The  one  was  not  a  court  of 
aopeal  from  the  other,  but  as  each  House  acted  independently, 
a  Bill  passing  in  one  might  be  thrown  out  by  the  other.  This 
gave  a  decided  advantage  to  the  party  having  the  longest 
purse.  It  could  insist  on  the  whole  case  being  gone  over  a 
second  time^  the  very  threat  of  which  might  oblige  the  poorer 
aide  to  concede  some  points  rather  than  incur  the  vast  expense 
of  a  second  fight  in  committee.  The  only  approach  to  a  court 
of  appeal^  was  when  there  was  a  fight  over  a  private  Bill  not 
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in  committee  but  in  the  House  itself;  and  so  far  from  this  being 
investbd  with  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  a  judicial  appeal,  it 
was  well  known  party  politics,  local  interest,  or  the  fear  of 
losing  a  seat,  often  decided  the  votes  of  members,  and  this  led 
to  a  pressure  being  put  upon  members  somewhat  similar  to 
what  in  America  was  called  *  lobbying '  and  *  log-rolling.'    It 
was  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  authorities  and  officiali^ 
that  year  after  year  they  should  have  to  go  to  London,  hag  \ 
about  the  lobbies  and  committee-rooms  of  the  Houses,  and  lAm,  I 
the  fate  of  Bilb  was  at  all  doubtful,  run  after  every  member  oi 
whom  they  had  the  slightest  claim  real  or  imaginary,  and 
bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  to  induce  them  to  sop-, 
port  their  Bill.     A  fourth  objection  was  that  people  even  of 
moderate  means  could  not  appear  to  oppose  a  Bill.     Moit 
people  would  rather  put  up  with  a  slight  injustice  than  ineor 
the  enormous  expense  of  retaining  counsel,  and  taking  witnenei 
to  London,  often  having  the  cost  indefinitely  increased  by  llie  \ 
time  they  have  to  be  detained  there,  as  it  frequently  happened 
that  cases  could  not  be  taken  up  at  the  time  named,  becann 
some  previous  measure  had  taken  longer  than  was  expected; . 
and  even  when  it  did  come  on,  the  progress  was  slow,  for  die 
committee  only  sat  four  hours  a  day,  and  was  liable  to  be 
brought  to  a  standstill  from  many  causes,  such  as  some  of  the 
counsel  being  engaged  in  another  committee-room,  the  recor* 
rence  of  the  Derby  Day,  or  the  inability  of  some  member 
of  the  committee  to  attend  from  sickness  or  other\rise.    To 
go  into  details  as  to  the  diversities  of  decisions,  and  unsati»> 
factory  results  arrived  at,  would  take  more  time  than  could  be 
given  to  it  within  the  limits  of  this  address.    This  question  hai 
been  debated  in  Parliament  in  March   1872,  having  beenin- 
troduced  by  Mr.  Dodson,  the  late  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  or  Means,  than  whom  no  one  in   the  whole  House 
could  possibly  know  the  subject  better.     The  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: — 'That  in  the  opinion  of  tbii 
House  the  system  of  Private  Bill  Le^irislation  calls  for  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmaiti    T 
and  requires  reform.'     One  speaker.  Colonel  Wilson  Pattai,  3 
complaining  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the  present  system,  >  ^ 
said  it  ^  had  added  to  the  cost  of  travelling  in  this  countiy,' 
that  '  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  railway  company  to 
spend  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  seventy  thousand  pounds  in  a  con- 
test before  a  Committee  of  that  House.'     Another  speakeri 
Mr.  Percy  Wyndham,  said  he  had  known  committees  pre- 
sided over  by  chairmen  who  had  never  sat  upon  a  committee 
before,  and  instanced  one  case — that  of  a  graving  dock  costing 
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upwards  of  100,000/.^ — ^in  which  a  member  of  the  committee  after 
sitting  for  days  asked  "^  What  is  a  graviog  dock  ?  *  In  connec- 
tion with  this  debate,  it  had  been  gravely  urged  that  the  work 
of  Private  Bill  Committees  was  an  admirable  school  of  business 
for  younger  members,  '  lads  fresh  from  college,  the  regiraeut,  or 
the  QUDting-field/  who  are  to  grow  *  into  legislators  and  states- 
Bten.*  Keeping  in  miod  how  keenly  every  class  fights  for 
itselfy  how  well  Parliamentary  counsel  were  represented  in  the 
House,  and  how  able  they  were  to  state  a  case,  we  might  safely 
conclude  from  the  fact  of  there  being  no  division  on  this  de- 
hate  that  little  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  existing  system* 
PaHing  from  its  evils,  the  remedy  proposed  was  very  simple^ — 
iiimely»  to  bring  the  law  to  every  one's  door,  by  establishing 
circuit  courts  to  deal  with  Private  Bill  legislation.  As  to  the 
Jadges — lawyers  were  apt  to  get  into  grooves,  and  to  be  ruled 
by  precedent-  Dr.  Fergus  would  propose  that  the  Court  should 
consist  of  one  eminent  lawyer  (if  an  old  Parliamentary  barris- 
ter^o  much  the  better),  an  engineer,  and  a  sanitarian — meaning 
by  this  last  a  chemist,  or  medical  man,  who  had  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  sanitary  matters.  One  such  Court  going 
upon  circuit,  should  be  able  to  attend  to  all  the  private  Bills  in 
England  and  Wales,  while  another  similarly  constituted  should 
suffice  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  a  Court  of  this  compost- 
tiau,  neither  the  eloquence  nor  the  bullying  of  the  Bar,  nor  the 
^logmatism  of  experts,  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  Bench. 
The  lawyer  would  keep  the  Court  right  as  to  law,  and  prevent 
waste  01  time  by  the  leading  of  unnecessary  evidence;  the 
cn^neer  would  direct  them  in  all  mechanical  matters  and 
deiaiis  as  to  the  estimates  for  work,  &c. ;  while  the  sanitarian 
would  do  the  same  in  everything  relating  to  health*  The 
~  art  being  held  in  the  vicinity,  its  members  could  personally 
the  localities  referred  to  in  disputes,  and  judge  for  thcm- 
\f  and  people  of  moderate  means  could  oppose  obnoxious 
Bilk;  the  expenses  both  of  promoters  and  opponents  being 
vastly  reduced  by  the  witnesses  being  on  the  spot.  As  to  the 
yment  of  the  Judges,  Mr.  Dodson  had  told  us  that  '  the 
rties  to  private  Bills  now  paid  in  fees  a  sum  running  from  a 
Wnimum  of  oO/JOO/.  to  a  maximum  of  between  130,000/.  and 
140,000/.  a  year.'  This  would  surely  be  amply  sulKcient  to 
pay  the  Judges,  and  the  expenses  of  their  courts.  In  special 
5es,  when  a  number  of  scientific  witnesses  were  to  be  ex- 
amined, the  trial  with  consent  of  both  parties  might  taken  place 
London,  and  if  need  be,  before  all  the  Judges.     For  the 
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circuity  a  few  leading  toi^i-ns  might  be  selected,  and  these  only 
visited  as  occasion  arose.      Power  of  appeal  must  bu 
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granted,  but  under  restrictions  to  discourage  litigation.  Th' 
might  cither  be  done  by  causing  all  the  expenses  of  the  appeii 
if  unsuccessful  to  fall  upon  the  appellant,  or  as  Mr.  Hoami 
proposed,  by  requiring  the  Judges  who  tried  the  case  to  famil 
the  reasons  for  their  decisions,  and  the  appellants  to  set  forflj 
their  reasons  for  asking  leave  to  appeal ;  these  two  seto  ol 
reasons  going  before  the  Standing  Orders  Committee,  iAq 
would  report  whether  or  not  a  prima  facie  case  had  been  madi 
out.  The  court  of  appeal  might  consist  of  the  whole  of  tti 
Judges  of  the  proposed  new  court,  sitting  with  a  jointCommitM 
of  both  Houses.  Dr.  Fergus  concluded  by  expressing  his  bdd 
that  as  nearly  the  whole  of  our  internal  economy  was  regolitil 
or  influenced  by  Private  Bills,  if  such  a  system  as  the  one  pmi 
posed  had  been  in  operation  for  many  years  back,  sodal  mj 
sanitary  reform  would  have  made  much  greater  prapneii 
The  decisions  of  such  a  Court  would  be  more  equals  unra^ 
and  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Lowe,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Limacy  I 
Reform  Association,  read  a  Paper  on  the  'Lunacy  Lai 
She  said  it  was  desirable  thoroughly  to  expose  existing  i " 
and  to  show  that  reconstruction,  rather  than  mere  amen 
of  the  Lunacy  Laws,  is  required.  The  insufficiency  of  i 
certificates,  as  safeguards  of  liberty,  might  fairly  be 
from  the  fact  that  whenever  the  testimony  of  medical  ex 
was  required  in  courts  of  law,  both  litigants  could  gene 
obtain  it  to  suit  the  respective  opposing  needs,  and  in  tole 
equal  force,  supposing  their  pecuniary  means  to  be 
matched.  No  offence  should  be  taken  by  the  medical  profei 
as  such  at  the  distrust  of  medical  lunacy  certificates,  since  by  iwl 
tlie  youngest,  most  ignorant,  or  most  base  registered  medial 
])ractitioner  was  as  comi)etent  to  grant  them  as  a  Conolly  ari 
Pinel.  Armed  with  two  such  certificates,  any  individual  iriN 
chose  to  pay  for  another's  detention,  might  consign  him  to  in) 
asylum  that  he  thought  fit,  or  even  jJace  him  in  any  private  hooM 
where  no  other  certified  patient  was  received,  thereby  evaditt 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  1 
was  comi)etent  to  any  stranger  to  incarcerate  a  man  certified ! 
lunatic  as  a  private  patient ;  but  no  one,  except  a  near  reli 
tive,  was  suffered  to  interfere  for  his  liberation,  or  even  to  obtai 
from  the  lunacy  officials  any  information  concerning  him.  . 
private  patient  could  only  be  legitimately  released  by  his  inc« 
cerator,  by  a  commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo ;   or,  if  in 
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licensed  house^  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  The  incarcera- 
tor  would  not^  of  course^  liberate  a  sane  person  he  was  detaining 
from  interested  or  illegitimate  motives ;  and,  although  by  law 
^very  alleged  lunatic  under  restraint  is  entitled  to  a  jury,  the 
licensees  habitually  defraud  their  patients  of  this  right  by 
<bbarring  them  from  seeing  their  solicitor,  or  from  writing  to 
their  friends.  It  is  enacted  that  every  private  patient's  letters 
shall  so  as  addressed  by  him,  or  be  shown  to  the  Commissioners 
at  theur  next  visit ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  letters  written  by  the 
patients  are  at  once  sent  to  the  incarcerator.  The  Commis- 
sioneis  are  aware  of  the  practice,  but  do  not  punish  it.  No 
one  else  can,  since  the  power  of  prosecuting  ^  for  breaches  of 
the  Lunacy  Laws  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners.' The  protective  action  attributed  to  these  gentlemen 
is  in  a  great  measure  illusory,  because  a  patient's  fate  rests 
Tirtiially  with  the  Commissioner  who  first  sees  him  after  incar- 
ceration ;  and  however  long  his  detention  might  last,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  official  etiquette  for  any  other  Commissioner  to 
review  the  case,  or  order  the  patient's  discharge.  There  is  no 
mdividual  responsibility  attached  to  the  Conunissioners.  They 
•re  rarely  known  by  name  to  the  patients,  and  their  annual 
leport  is  a  colourable  one,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  whole.  The 
tmqr  efiScient  remedy  for  these  evils  would  be  found  in  greater 
publicity.  No  commitment  for  lunacy  should  take  place  without 
the  intervention  of  a  public  authority.  Every  aUeged  lunatic 
dioald  be  brought  before  a  jury  mthin  a  few  weeks  of  incarcera- 
tion^  and  a  rigid  scrutiny  should  then  be  made  both  into  his 
actual  condition  and  that  he  was  in  at  the  time  of  incarceration. 
The  existing  laws  against  maltreatment  of  lunatics  and  suppres- 
sion of  letters  should  be  vigorously  enforced,  and  the  breaches 
-of  the  Lunacy  Laws  made  as  easy  of  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment as  breaches  of  any  other  laws. 


REPRESSION   OF   CRIME   SECTION. 
Address  on  the  Repression  of  Crime,     By  T.  B.  Ll.  Baker. 

1AM  required  by  the  position  in  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Council  of  this  Association  to  place  me  to  m^e  an  address 
to  you  on  the  subject  of  what  I  may  conceive  to  be  the  best 
means  of  reducing  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  crime  which 
we  all  deplore,  and  which  it  is  the  especial  work  of  this  Section 
to  relieve. 
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I  am  thankful  to  find  that  in  this  case  I  am  not  to  enjo 
the  usual  privilege  of  the  reader  of  an  address,  in  having  it  a 
my  own  way,  without  anyone  being  permitted  to  show  mj 
mistakes  or  shortcomings ;  but  that  all  that  I  say  is  liable  t( 
be  tested  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

Let  me  commence  by  saying  that  for  many  years  I  Iuti 
recognised  the  principle  that  the  gaol  is  an  evil  in  itself,  o&Iv 
to  be  tolerated  as  a  remedy  for  the  worse  evil  of  crime ;  an^ 
secondly,  that  the  gaol  is  only  one  of  the  remedies  for  thtf 
evil ;  and  though  it  is  the  one  which  more  immediately  arrcHi 
public  attention,  it  is  not  the  most  effectual,  and  certainly  not 
the  means  most  to  be  desired. 

Its  power  of  deterrence  depends  mainly  on  such  an  artai^ 
ment  of  sentences  as  will  enable  the  most  ignorant  and  weakoA 
of  the  public  to  understand  them.  Its  powers  of  true  refonaft- 
tion  are  small  and  doubtful.  The  fact  of  placing  a  man  in  a 
entirely  unnatural  situation  is  unsatisfactory,  and  its  necesstti^ 
high  cost,  taxing  the  honest  of  the  community  to  support  Ai 
dishonest,  is  objectionable  to  all.  While  we  are  most  neai1il;f 
thankful  that  gaols  within  the  last  century  have  been  improfil 
to  a  degree  that  was  never  before  hoped  for,  later  years  htfi 
encouraged  us  to  hope  for  the  far  greater  improvement  which 
yet  remains,  if  not  of  emptying  them,  at  least  of  reducing  lliebp 
population  to  the  lowest  possime  amount. 

In  the  last  forty  years  of  my  own  experience  it  has  beoi 
my  great  happiness  to  see  considerable  and  important  stqii 
made  towards  this  reduction ;  but  I  account  it  a  still  happier 
circumstance  that  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  that 
direction  have  shown  the  value  of  certain  principles  which,  i( 
l)roperly  carried  out,  may  lead  us  to  hope  for  a  far  greatar 
reduction  in  future  than  the  public  have  as  yet  appeared  to 
contemplate. 

The  first  measure  to  which  I  will  allude  was  that  of  the 
establishment  of  the  rural  police  in  1840.  I  have  always  felt 
that  this  taught  us  two  lessons.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  considering  that  it  was  a  heavy  expense  as  well 
jis  an  objectionable  thing  in  itself  to  send  a  prisoner  many 
miles  to  be  kept  many  weeks  in  gaol  for  trial  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  or  many  months  for  the  assizes,  unless  the  crime  were 
one  of  considerable  importance.  Those  who  had  suffered  from 
theft  did  not  -like  to  prosecute  for  a  trifle,  and  submitted  to  the 
apparently  lesser  evil  of  being  slightly  plundered  time  after 
time  till  their  patience  was  gone,  and  till  the  thief  had  become 
in  some  degree  skilled  and  hardened  in  his  habit  of  theft  before 
they  applied  the  tardy  remedy. 
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Our  Committee  instructed  the  police  to  encourage  prosecu- 
tionSy  if  not  of  the  first  diBCOvered  peculation,  at  any  rate  of 
die  second  or  third.  The  consequence  was  curious :  the  num- 
bers tried  by  indictment  in  1839,  before  the  police  had  began 
to  work^  was  535 ;  but  it  rose  steadily  till  in  1843  we  had  798 
10  tried.  This,  however,  was  not  from  an  actual  increase  of 
dime,  but  from  the  large  numbers  of  slight  offences  discovered 
and  brought  to  trial ;  but  by  1846,  although  the  same  slight 
offisnces  were  prosecuted,  the  number  had  sunk  to  559 ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  has  generally  decreased 
from  that  time  to  the  present;  and  in  1873  the  numbers  tried 
by  indictment,  and  by  the  Juvenile  Offenders'  and  Criminals' 
Justice  Acts,  taken  together,  was  only  442  in  number,  and  the 
thefts  were  smaller  in  amount  and  of  fewer  repetitions  than 
in  1840. 

The  second  principle  has  appeared  to  be  the  difference,  so 
fiur  as  I  could  judge,  between  our  police,  appointed,  paid,  and 
Binaged  by  gentlemen  residing  in  the  country,  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinions,  and  officered  by  gentlemen  of  high  education 
nd  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  the  police  of 
other  countries,  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  considered 
to  be  as  it  were  a  body  separate  from  the  general  public.  I 
ein  pretend  to  no  personal  experience  in  Ae  police  of  other 
countries,  but  I  have  felt  strongly,  in  my  conversation  or 
eon^spondence  with  foreigners,  that  their  police  were  not 
trasted  by  the  public  as  ours  generally  are ;  but,  while  feared 
by  the  criminals,  were  disliked  and  avoided  by  the  honest. 
At  the  same  time,  though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  at  the 
statistics  of  the  crime  of  other  countries,  we  may  note  the 
&ct  that  France,  which  probably  possesses  the  most  perfect 
centralisation  of  any  country,  appears,  by  the  report  of 
M.  d'Haussonville,  to  have  somewhere  about  one  prisoner  to 
c?cry  six  hundred  of  the  population,  while  we  have  about  one 
to  twelve  hundred  ;  and  the  cost  of  French  prisoners  averaged 
nearly  40/.  a  head,  while  ours  little  exceeded  28/. 

I  should  say,  then,  that  our  police  experience  taught  us, 
first,  the  advantage  of  a  short  punishment,  if  not  in  the  first 
discovered  offence,  yet  very  early,  even  though  tlie  offence 
were  slight ;  and,  secondly,  the  great  value  of  our  English 
system  in  interesting  as  many  as  possible  in  public  duties, 
whether  as  justices,  or  jurors,  or  as  guardians,  in  the  lessening 
of  crime  or  pauperism. 

The  next  measure  to  which  I  will  allude  was  that  of 
icfonnatory  work,  of  which  I  ^vill  say  but  little,  as  it  is 
generally  well  known.     I  will  merely  allude  to  the  few  facts 
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that  whereas  it  was  formerly  the  almost  universal  practice  \ 
commit  boys  to  gaol  for  three  months,  time  after  time^  till  the 
became  hardened  and  skilled  in  crime,  and  were  enabled  (h 
their  success  to  excite  the  emulation  of  others,  and  by  tfaes 
long  practice  to  train  and  lead  them;  and  whereas  in  1856 
(the  year  in  which  we  began  to  work  generally  throughout 
England)  the  number  of  convictions  of  children  under  16  jreaa 
of  age  had  amounted  to  13,981.  By  taking  into  the  refomuh 
tories,  first,  all  those  most  frequently  convicted,  and  afiow 
wards  all  on  second  conviction,  we,  as  it  were,  extracted  the 
leaven  from  the  lump  ;  or,  as  we  called  it  at  the  time,  we  'cat 
off  the  weeds  before  they  ran  to  seed ; '  we  left  no  opportomfy 
for  any  to  become  hardened  by  repetition  of  punishment  <» 
skilled  by  long  practice ;  and  the  numbers  convicted  sank 
from  13,981,  in  1856,  to  8,029  in  1860. 

This  was  not  effected  by  the  reformation  of  the  boys  iw 
received.  Less  than  1,000  children  per  annum  were  ooifti 
mitted  to  us.  Yet  crime  was  lowered  by  nearly  6,000  pa 
annum.  In  London,  where  the  re-committals  had  been  iimmI 
sadly  frequent,  I  took  in  1860  a  census  from  the  books  of  the 
Westminster  Prison,  and  found  there  were  then  465  boys  oob- 
victed  four  times  or  oftener  (160  of  them  eight  times  or  moie); 
and  in  1856,  4,113  children  under  16  were  committed  to  thf 
London  gaob.  (  Vide  Inspector  of  Reformatories  Report  foi 
1860,  p.  7.)  I  believe  that  now  not  ten  children  would  Ih 
found  four  times  convicted;  and  the  total  number  convictd 
in  1874  was  964,  instead  of  4,113. 

I  think  that  these  facts  point  strongly  to  the  expediency  d 
avoiding  in  any  case  a  repetition  of  short  imprisonments,  and 
to  avoiding  the  encouragement  given  to  others  to  commit 
offences,  by  finding  at  large  amongst  them  those  who  have  foi 
long  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  triumphed  over  its  inability 
to  restrain  them. 

Yet  our  minor  offences  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  32,00C 
a  year,  and  we  have  no  power  to  restrain  them  by  cumulatiTi 
sentences. 

But  there  were  two  other  lessons  which  our  reformatorj 
practice  taught  us  to  believe  to  be  most  valuable :  first,  thai 
the  watch  and  restriction  which  we  were  able  to  maintain  ovei 
our  boys  after  their  discharge  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  usefu 
as  the  discipline  of  the  school  itself.  It  had  long  appeared  t( 
be  a  wrong  principle  and  a  crying  evil  that  we  should  shut  u[ 
prisoners  in  a  gaol  till  they  become  weakened  in  body  an< 
mind,  and  then  send  them  forth  recklessly  into  the  worii 
without  exerting  care  or  supervision  at  the  very  moment  the 
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^^  require  it.  I  hope  to  show  that  we  have  ah-eady  clone 
much  to  remedy  this  e\il,  but  there  Is  much  more  that  requires 
to  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  hope  to  obtain  j  our  aseiatance  in 
doing  so. 

But  I  must  notice  yet  another  point,  n^miely,  the  immense 
advantage  that  may  be  afforded  to  any  undertaking  by  inspec- 
tors who  take  pains  to  understand  their  work,  and  who  not 
tmly  inform  the  office  by  wdiom  they  arc  appointed  of  any  flaws 
or  shortcomings,  but  wdll  give  valuable  aid  and  advice  to  the 
numagcrs,  and  not  only  restrain  them  from  doing  w^^ong  but 
assist  them  in  doing  right.  Happily  this  good  is  increasing 
amongst  Government  inspectors.  Many  of  those  under  the 
Local  Government  Board  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
guardians  of  their  respective  tlistricts.  In  our  own  case  the 
services  of  Mr.  S.  Turner  in  bringing  together  into  a  general 
unanimity  a  set  of  estabhshmcnts  %vhich  would  have  been 
rendered  utter  failures  by  any  attempt  at  a  hard  set  of  uniform 
rules,  show^ed  how  much  may  be  done  by  an  ins]>ector  w^ho 
onderstands  and  is  anxious  to  help  in  the  wn>rk  be  overlooks. 

Let  me  mention  another  work  wdiich,  though  it  lias  attracted 
?ery  little  of  public  attention,  I  believe  to  have  led  to  a  con- 
aderable  reduction  in  crime.  As  early  as  1863  several  of  our 
justices  took  some  pains  to  arrange  what  was  called  the 
^ttc/y  of  antecedents. 

In  my  younger  days  it  was  common  for  a  judge  or  chair- 
man to  sentence  on  the  pure  ground  of  retaliation,  considering 
only  the  late  oflTence,  and  quite  ignoring  the  previous  character 

^  of  the  offender.  We,  however,  de^sired  the  police  when  they 
apprehended  a  prisoner  to  enquire,  so  far  as  they  could  at  the 
time,  into  his  history  for  the  last  live  years,  and  whether  he 
fras  known  to  have  been  previously  convicted:  and  to  enter 
ikis  information  on  a  form  and  lay  it  before  the  justices^  if 
the  evidence  was  deemed  sufficient  for  a  conviction.     We  were 

'told  by  many  that  criminals  were  mostly  strangers,  yet  in  1874 
about  81  per  cent,  w^rc  known,  and  more  might  have  been 
ascertained.  I  remendier  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton  did  us  the 
bonour  to  approve  our  system,  and  I  tfiink  introduced  it  into 
Hampshu'e. 

It  was  at  first,  indeed,  feared  by   some  that  the   police 

[instinct — which  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
rds  a  criminal  as  that  of  a  terrier  towards  a  rat — w^ould 
ae  them  to  exaggerate  any  ill  reports  of  a  prisoner.     My 

[■foreign  friends  especially  told  me  that  police  could  not  be 
trusted  to  give  a  fair  report.  I  cannot  say  that  I  never  found 
exaggeration  at  the  commencement   of  our   work;    but   our 
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justices  being  spread  tliroughout  the  country,  and  being  able| 
easily  to  find  the  truth  iVoni  their  neighbours,  and  the  police, 

justices, 
e  as  fair 


being  appikiiited  by,  and  working  heartily  with  the 


we  now 


any  unfairness  was  soon  suppressed^ 

reports  as  well  can  l)e.  ^ 

In  the  next  year  (1864)  came  the  memorable  measure  or]H 
ordering  the  convicts  on  licence  to  report  themselves  to  the  ^" 
police^ — the  first  step  towards  the  careful  watch,  with  power  of 
restraint,  if  necessary,  as  applied  to  men,  which  we  have  found 
so  serviceable  when  applied  to  boys. 

The  consequence  was  that  whereas  during  the  five  or  six 
previous  years  the  papers  had  been  full  of  the  atrocities  of 
ticket-of-leave  men  (grossly  exaggerated,  I  grant,  yet  %vith  too 
much  truth  )j  in  1865  and  since  then  few  such  cases  have  been  , 
recorded  ;  and,  ^vhat  was  more  to  be  depended  on,  we  knew  i 
where  nearly  all  *mv  licensed  counts  were,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  in  steady,  honest  work,  and  that  the  rest  were 
watched,  and  would  probably  be  caught  if  they  returned  to 
crime. 

I  have  long  believed  that  this  system  of  supervision  will, 
if  fully  carried  *mt,  become  our  truest  and  most  satisfactory 
means  for  the  repression  of  crime.  The  Discharged  Pri- 
soners'  Aid  Societies  have  already  done  very  great  service  by^| 
both  relieving  some  prisoners  where  necessary,  and  by  keeping- ^^ 
some  watch  on  the  consequents  or  after-life  of  many  of  them. 
But  valuable  as  they  ai^e  they  cannot,  as  at  present  constituted, 
reach  more  than  a  small  inioiber  of  the  prisoners  discharged, 
nor  can  they  have  agents  distributed  throughout  the  country 
to  maintain  that  watch  for  long.  Where,  however,  they  are 
allowed  to  use  the  police  as  their  agents,  and  where  the  su- 
perintendents are  men  worthy  of  such  trust,  these  valuable 
societies  will  have  a  far  more  efficient  agency^  and  the  police 
will  have  a  far  greater  preventive  power,  than  either  have  yet 
possessed.  If,  indeed,  our  police  should  become  such  as  those 
of  other  countries  are  represented — ^mere  antugonists  of  crimi- 
nals instead  of  their  truest  friends— this  great  benefit  must  be 
lost ;  but  so  long  as  they  arc  taught  that  prevention  is  n 
higher  duty  than  detectiun,  a  long  supervision  will  be  a  better 
treatment  than  a  short  imprisonment.  Wliile  the  gaol  is,  even 
with  the  most  perfect  equality  of  rules,  yet  fearfully  unequal 
in  the  pain  it  gives  to  diiierent  subjects,  and  generally  most 
keenly  felt  by  thuse  who  deserve  it  least,  the  supervision  is  a 
slight  inconvenience  t4>  those  who  live  steadily  and  honestly, 
but  a  severe  check  and  a  speedy  discovery  to  those  who 
relapse.  Add  to  which  the  one  costs  a  great  deal,  the  other 
nothing. 
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In  1868j  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  Birmingham, 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  brought  before  this  Section  the  question  of 
extending  a  somewhat  similar  supervision  to  all  convicted  a 
second  time  of  felonies.  The  Council  of  our  Association  took 
it  up  and  laid  it  before  Government,  and  in  1869  an  Act  was 
ptBsed  which,  though  with  some  imperfections,  was  capable  of 
doing  great  good.  I  watched  its  work  in  my  own  county,  and 
ins  satisfied  that  it  prevented  some  from  relapsing,  and  was 
a  means  of  detecting  others  who  did  so.  But  in  1871  Lord 
Aberdare  brought  in  a  Bill  repealing  the  former  Act,  but 
re-enacting  it  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  I  could  well  conceive, 
with  a  central  office  to  inform  the  Home  Office  of  the  work  of 
each  district,  to  afford  a  ready  communication  between  the 
districts,  and  to  maintain  a  register  of  all  supervisees  passing 
fiom  one  district  to  another. 

We  hoped  now  that  all  was  in  train  to  carry  this  grand 
neasure  into  full  and  efficient  action ;  but,  alas  I  whether  the 
mnltifaiious  duties  of  the  Home  Office  forbade  further  attention 
to  it,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  central  office  was  not  empowered 
to  receive  returns  from  the  counties,  or  to  watch  whether  the 
work  was  well  done  or  neglected.  The  chief  constables  were 
kft  to  carry  out  the  measure  each  in  his  own  way.  If  one 
nq^lected  it,  there  was  no  one  to  urge  him  on ;  if  one  took 
great  pains  and  succeeded  admirably,  there  was  no  one  to  give 
bim  the  credit  he  deserved.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
having  troubled  many  of  these  gentlemen  with  enquiries  after 
nipervisees  removed  from  our  own  county,  I  have  not  only 
received  every  courtesy  and  kindness,  but  found  great  care 
and  attention  given  to  the  supervision. 

In  Gloucestershire — let  me  observe  in  passing — we  make 
&r  more  use  of  the  Act  than  is  usual,  taking  great  pains 
to  find  the  antecedents,  and  ordering  supervision  in  nearly 
every  case  of  second  conviction,  giving  a  shorter  imprisonment 
than  we  should  have  given  without  the  supervision,  and  thus  so 
far  substituting  a  long  guardianship,  costing  nothing,  for  a  brief 
measure  of  imprisonment,  costing  much.  It  appears  by  the 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Constabulary  for  1874  that  the 
total  number  of  supervisees  in  England  was  910,  but  the 
convicts  on  licence  were  1,429,  or  far  more  convicts  than 
mpervisees ;  but  in  Gloucestershire  the  licensees  were  27, 
ind  the  supervisees  were  84,  or  nearly  four  times  as  many 
supervisees  as  convicts.  I  think  this  extraordinary  diftereuce 
18  worth  consideration.  The  subject,  however,  will  be  brought 
Wore  you  on  Friday  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
that  tms  Section  may  be  moved  to  ask  the  attention  of  our 
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Council  to  a  question  of  such  great  importauce  in  the  repres- 
sion of  crime. 

Let  nie  speak  of  another  change  which  has  gradually  grown 
into  practice  more  or  less  throughout  England,  but  which  I 
believe  might  be  developed  far  more  fully  with  great  advan- 
tage. As  I  have  before  said,  it  was  in  my  younger  days  the 
general  rule  to  pass  a  sentence  on  a  convicted  prisoner  in  a* 
exact  pro|>ortion  as  might  be  to  the  oftence  of  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty,  wholly  ignoring  previous  character  or  con- 
victions. 

Of  late  a  different  course,  better  understood  by  those  we 
seek  to  influence,  and  therefore  more  deteiTent,  has  been 
adopted,  and  the  sentence  is  regulated  rather  by  repetition  than 
amount.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  very  great  advan- 
tage in  an  openh/  deflared  resohifimi  such  as  our  justices  passed 
in  1871,  to  act  generally,  though  not  as  a  rigid  rule,  on  a  cer- 
tain definite  system.  In  our  gaol  every  prisoner  on  a  first 
conviction  is  told  by  chaplain,  governor,  warders,  and  ^-isit- 
iog  justices  that  he  must  take  great  heed  to  his  ways ;  that  if 
he  be  detected  again  in  even  a  slight  theft  within  live  years  he 
will  almost  certainly  be  sentenced  to  sLx  months'  imprisonment 
and  four  or  five  years'  supervision ;  and  if  he  be  caught  a  third 
time,  to  seven  years  of  penal  servitude.  A  prisoner  cannot 
(until  he  becomes  practised  and  learned  in  such  matters,  which 
never  ought  to  be  permitted)  estimate  the  nice  distinctions 
which  strike  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  and  discrhninatiug  Judge 
or  chaimian  between  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  guilt.  Even 
if  the  Judge  explain  his  reason  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term,  the 
weak  and  ignorant  class  who  are  likely  to  steal  do  not  read  the 
newspaperj5,  and  do  not  hear  of  it,  and  a  sentence  which  they 
do  not  understand  is  as  a  sentence  of  Greek  to  them,  and  will 
have  little  itifluence  to  prevent*  But  a  system  such  as  I  have 
described  is  intelligible  to  alL 

I  believe  that  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  in  consequence 
of  the  general  though  undeclared  prevalence  of  this  system 
that  the  numbers  of  our  indictable  offences  have  for  many  years 
been  steadily  diminishing,  while  our  minor  offences  have  been 
increasing  rapidly. 

Ten  years  ago  the  annual  increase  of  the  latter  was  about 
14,000;  in  1H72,  19,000;  in  1874,32,000.  In  1872  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  each  singly  memorialised  the  Government 
to  allow  of  cimiulative  power  in  the  sentences  for  minor  offences, 
1  much  wished  to  have  the  question  brought  before  this  Section* 
in  the  hope  that  Liverpool  and  Manchester  might  have  again 
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^-^ised  their  voices  for  this  great  need ;  and  I  see  a  paper  in 
-tbe  Programme  of  the  Congress  on  this  subject. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  work  which,  though  new  at 
present,  promises  good  results.     It  was  formerly  said  that  when 
^  man  had  finished  his   imprisonment   and   paid  his  debt  to 
society  (?)  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  a  place  of  honest 
*«Tork  as  well  as  he  could  without  his  antecedents  being  known ; 
and  if  a  man  recently  discharged  after  being  convicted  of  for- 
gery was  found  as  a  cashier  of  a  bank,  or  if  a  burglar  had  ob- 
taii^  a  place  as  butler,  it  was  very  wrong  of  anyone  to  inform 
the  employers  and  get  the  poor  man  turned  off.     Of  late,  how- 
eTcr,  many  people  have  come  to  think  that  if  we  make  laws  to 
prevent  the  making  or  passing  of  false  coin,  in  order  that  the 
Talue  of  the  coin  ot  the  realm  should  not  be  deteriorated,  it  is 
at  least  an  equal  duty  to  discourage  the  passing  of  false  charac- 
tera,  in  order  that  the  value  of  a  good  character — worth  more 
than  money — should  not  be  lowered. 

Employers  deserve  the  same  fair  dealing  as  the  employed ; 
and  it  is  not  right  or  just  to  see  a  neighbour  in  danger  without 
warning.  But  if  our  concealment  of  the  truth  is  unfair  to  the 
master,  neither  is  it  a  real  kindness  to  the  servant.  Even  if  he 
intends  to  live  honestly,  the  knowledge  that  he  has  got  and 
keeps  his  place  by  false  pretences,  or  even  by  the  concealment 
of  the  truth,  is  a  sad  damper  to  his .  returning  feelings  of 
honesty ;  and  if  some  former  acquaintance  chances  to  find  him, 
and  tlureatens  to  inform  his  master,  the  poor  wretch  becomes  a 
alaye,  and  may  be  urged  to  any  crime.  But  what  seems  still 
more  sad,  the  police — the  very  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
all  dishonesty — have  usually  been  strictly  ordered  not  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  heavy  is  the  abuse  heaped  on  them  if  they  do  so. 

In  some  counties,  however,  a  more  true  and  honest  course 
has  been  adopted.  The  police  are  ordered  to  retain  an  autho- 
rised watch  on  all  prisoners  convicted  on  indictment  or  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  or  Juvenile  Offenders'  Acts — to  assist  in 
finding  them  work — not  concealing  their  antecedents;  or  if 
they  are  distressed  to  inform  the  prison  charity,  thus  acting  as 
discharged  prisoners'  aid  agents ;  but  if  they  should  find  any 
one  of  them  in  a  place  of  trust,  to  report  to  the  chief 
constable,  who  will  use  his  discretion  in  acquainting  the 
employer. 

When  we  began  this  system  some  friends  told  me  that  no 
man  would  be  able  to  get  employment.  Within  these  few 
days  I  have  received  the  returns  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
cojuequents,  or  after-life,  of  416  such  prisoners  discharged  in 
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the  last  twelve  months^  which  I  give  you  as  the  fruits  of  our 
experiment : — 

In  steady  work  at  thoir  homoH,  with  no  difficulty  in  finding  1    qj* 

work J 

Emigrated 8 

Bad,  i.e.  proHtituto,  drunken,  or  sospected         •        .        .        .26 

'       Re-convicted 19 

Ileforraatory .         .18 

Lost  fiip:ht  of,  several  having  gone  to  sea  or  to  their  homes  inl      go 

other  countries / 

Tramps 29 

Dead 1 

416 

Or,  roughly  speaking : — 

Doing  well 60  per  cent. 

Ba<l  or  reconvicted 11         „ 

Lost  Bight  of 36        „ 

Koformatory 3        „ 

Emigrated  or  dead 1         „ 

100     . 

I  think  it  shows,  first,  that  the  police  do  not  drive  the  dis- 
charged prisoners  into  crime  by  watching  them ;  secondly^  I 
think  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  public  are  safer  for  being 
watched ;  and,  thirdly,  we  have  good  hope  that  the  knowledge 
that  a  friendly  watch  is  kept  on  them  may  be  no  feeble  anti- 
dote to  the  temptation  to  relapse. 

I  have  laid  before  you  for  your  consideration  my  ideas  on 
the  measures  which  have,  as  I  conceive,  tended  step  by  step 
to  reduce  crime  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  I  believe  that  by 
following  on  the  same  lines  with  a  little  more  care  the  evils  of 
crime  and  imprisonment  may  be  reduced  far  beyond  what  the 
public  appears  yet  to  have  thought  of. 

THE    PRISONS    BILL. 

I  am  desired  by  the  organisers  of  this  Congress  to  advert 
to  the  proposed  Prisons  Bill,  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  dis- 
cussion on  that  measure.  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  one  of  a  very 
small  minority  when  I  confess  that  I  think  it  likely  to  do  very 
great  harm  to  our  country,  and  that  the  good  it  will  do  will  be 
trifling  in  comparison,  and  might  have  been  attained  by  less 
objectionable  means.  I  have  always  believed,  and  have  heard 
it  asserted  by  men  of  all  parties,  that  our  local  government, 
our  absence  of  centralisation,  the  habit  of  entrusting  many  im- 
portant duties  to  unpaid  and  voluntary  workers,  have  hi&erto 
been  our  pride  and  our  boast,  and  have  greatly  helped  to  form 
the  English  character.     As  one  whose  name  is  probably  known 
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to  everyone  in  this  Section — Franz  von  Holtzendorff — has  lately 
iritten  to  me : — 

<  When  visiting  England  at  different  times  I  have  always 

(een  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  m  Germany  and  other 

Continental  countries  there  are  so  very  few  persons  interested 

jn  the  amendment   of  criminal   law  and  the  reformation   of 

j^isoners^  while  in  England  I  scarcely  found  any  politician 

deprived  of  practical  interest  in  the  same  subject.' 

And  again :  '  If  you  have  merely  Imperial  prisons,  you 
-will,  I  suppose,  gradually  arrive  at  the  dead  level  of  apathy, 
snd  at  the  same  degree  of  indifference,  which,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, has  been  the  result  of  centralising  absolutism.' 

His  whole  letter  is  worth  quoting,  but  I  have  distributed 
eopies,  that  all  may  think  it  over  at  leisure.  Many  foreigners 
We  expressed  the  same  feelings.  Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York, 
»ys:— 

*We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  the  advance  of  prison 
leform  in  England  without  expressing  the  conviction  that 
tbt  country,  chiefly  by  her  enlightened  and  earnest  efforts  for 
jurenile  reformation,  her  system  of  paternal  and  kindly  police 
topemsion,  and  her  numerous  and  eflicient  aid  societies,  has 
made  a  more  sensible  impression  on  crime,  and  done  more  to 
tecore  its  actual  diminution,  than  any  other  country  in  the 
wE' 

But  it  is  said  this  is  a  small  measure,  affecting  not  the  great 
lody  of  the  English  people,  but  only  a  few  justices  who  chance 
toKye  near  any  gaol,  and  happen  to  take  the  strange  fancy  of 
lisiting  the  prisoners,  and  these  few  may  turn  their  attention 
toother  work  of  Poor  Law,  education,  sanitary  measures,  and 
ike  like.  I  fully  grant  it.  I  can  see  no  probability  of  the 
Government  talang  the  Poor  Law  into  their  hands,  because 
tliey  would  have  to  take  the  cost  with  it,  and  seven  millions  a 
year  would  be  a  heavier  cost  than  they  would  or  ought  to 
encounter,  and  this  will  find  work  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  it;  But  I  believe  that  if  this  Bill  pass  in  its  present 
form,  or  nearly  so,  the  repression  of  crime  must  pass  entirely 
6om  the  hands  of  those  who  have  hitherto  managed  it. 

If  the  Prisons  Bill  were,  as  an  experienced  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  has  written  to  me.  Res  Integra^  a  measure  by 
iteelf,  it  would  cripple  but  not  destroy  our  power  to  continue 
the  reduction  of  crime.  But  I  cannot  see  the  possibility  of  its 
being  80. 

It  18  considered  necessary  to  pass  a  strong  measure,  because 
diere  are  a  number  of  small,  inefficient  gaols ;  inefficient,  not 
fiom  mismanagement,  but  because  crime  has  been  reduced  so 
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much  that  the  prisoners  are  too  few  to  be  kept  at  a  moden 
cost  per  head.  The  same  deficiency  applies  far  more  Btrong 
to  the  police.  In  nearly  every  county  there  are  several  ami 
police  forces,  consisting  of  from  one  to  twenty  constabli 
utterly  disconnected  from  the  county  police,  and  with  sou 
districts  in  which  the  county  police  cannot  act  If  the  presei 
Bill  be  the  right  mode  of  dealing  with  the  one  question,  whie 
I  entirely  deny,  a  similar  measure  must  be  applied  to  theothei 
and  the  police  must  be  managed  by  an  Imperial  Board,  am 
must  be  dissociated  from  the  local  government.  But  all  th 
improvements  that  justices  have  effected  have  been  madi 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  officers  of  the  gaol  and  tin 
police.  We  have  taken  great  pains  to  select  men  who  would 
work  with  us,  not  merely  to  keep  the  prisons  clean  and  tlu 
police  well  drilled,  hut  to  reduce  crime ;  and  it  was  by  Aeii 
information  and  their  kind  and  hearty  co-operation  that  m 
have  been  enabled  to  work.  If  this  passes  from  us  we  are  M 
powerless. 

Well,  if  it  be  so  I  will  not  complain,  if  I  can  hope  that  it 
will  pass  into  more  efficient  hands.  I  know  not  who  will  bi 
appointed,  and  I  doubt  not  that  they  will  be  good  men.  I  onb 
trust  that  if  it  be  so  the  gaols  will  not  be  put  under  one  boan 
and  the  police  under  another,  and  a  set  of  magistrates  sent  to 
try  cases  and  pass  sentences  unconnected  with  either,  thn 
making  over  the  work  of  the  diminution  of  crime  to  thiee 
separate  bodies,  each  of  which  will  strive  for  the  perfection  of 
their  own  establishment,  to  the  neglect  of  the  one  great  objeot 
of  all. 

But  it  is  assumed  by  many  that  a  few  men,  carefoUj 
selected,  well  paid,  and  in  constant  work,  must  perform  that 
work  better  than  a  number  of  mere  country  squires,  who  have 
other  duties  and  pleasures  to  attend  to.  Though  I  feel  that 
here  again  I  may  be  in  a  minority,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
very  reverse.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  performance  of  a  certain 
stated  routine,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it ;  but  if  improve- 
ments are  to  be  made — and  I  trust  that  we  have  yet  very  great 
improvements  before  us — I  think  they  will  be  better  effected  bj 
the  unpaid  voluntary  workers. 

I  grant  that  the  regular  officials  will  generally  be  men  ol 
far  higher  talent  than  the  average  of  the  unpaid ;  but,  first,  they 
are  expected  to  give  their  whole  time  to  their  duties,  and  tt 
much  routine  work  is  given  them  as  they  can  reasonably  pe^ 
form ;  and  when  this  is  done  they  have  little  time  or  strengtl] 
left  to  meditate  improvements ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  mida 
the  orders  of  a  board,  and  a  board  is  bound  to  hate  crotcfaeti 
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But  it  18  principally  by  the  crotchets  of  individuals  that  im- 

Kements  are  made.  Had  John  Howard  or  Sir  George  Paul 
i  constrained  to  work  all  day  in  an  office,  and  restrained 
finm  what  were  at  first  called  crotchets,  the  world  would  not 
lure  been  so  forward  in  prison  matters. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  official  can  carry  out  a  grand. improve* 
Bent  Such  a  statement,  with  Sir  Walter  Crofton's  example 
bdbre  ns,  would  be  impossible,  and  to  such  as  have  seen 
Colonel  Da  Cane's  valuable  improvements  in  convict  discipline 
wonld  be  absurd ;  but  such  cases  are  rare.  They  require  men 
cf  extraordinary  energy  to  undertake  them  and  to  carry  them 
Anmgh  against  the  cry  raised  against  them  of  their  being  mere 
iniiracticable  crotchets. 

A  board  superintending  prisons,  and  another  governing  the 
mGcc,  would  very  probabhr  make  the  latter  a  better-drUled, 
ner-looking  force.  Whether  they  would  have  time  to  teach 
ttem  how  to  keep  a  firiendly  and  intelligent  watch,  so  as  to 
■event  crime  yet  more  than  to  detect  it,  may  be  doubted.  It 
■  here  that  centralised  police  usually  seem  to  fail.  As  to  the 
nob,  they  would  keep  them  strictly  clean  and  perfectly  uni- 
fam  in  size  of  cell,  diet,  and  labour.  (We  trust  they  may  not 
cany  the  uniformity  further,  and  insist  on  their  all  wearing 
Bbthea  of  a  uniform  size,  or  it  may  come  hard  on  the  stout 
HMD.)  They  will  probably  do  what  we  have  long  been  begging 
for,  and  revoke  the  Act  of  1865,  forbidding  almost  all  indus- 
tml  or  profitable  employment  for  the  first  three  months  of  each 
iDnrisonment,  and  this  will  greatly  increase  the  gaol  earnings ; 
ana  they  will  lower  ^  the  cost  per  head,'  which  has  of  late  ap- 
petred  to  be  all-important,  by  keeping  the  gaols  properly  full 
—which  we  have  bieen  trying  to  empty. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  are  many  small  and  useless  gaols 
tint  ouffht  to  be  closed.  As  the  Bill  now  stands  these  are  not 
lobe  ciosed>  as  one  is  to  be  left  in  each  county,  whether  it 
wants  one  or  no,  and  Butland  and  the  Welsh  counties  are  each 
to  keep  one  for  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  filled  with  prisoners 
knowed  from  some  ouier  county  that  has  enough  to  spare.  It 
Hems  an  odd  arrangement. 

But  might  not  the  evil  have  been  remedied  without  this 
ontnlisation,  of  which  France  is  so  eminent  an  example,  and 
tf which  she  is  so  anxious  to  rid  herself? 

The  intention  of  the  English  system  always  was  that  mat- 
in of  crime,  pauperism,  &c.,  should  be  managed  by  the  local 
odiorities,  under  the  inspection,  direction,  and  gentle  control, 
ibei  necessary,  of  central  offices.  In  matters  of  pauperism 
fte  Local  Government  Board,  contributmg  nothing  of  the  coBt> 
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haa  had  much  difficulty  occasionallv  in  getting  ita  wishes  ca^ 
ried  out  Boards  of  guardians  have  been  always  told  that  they 
hare  no  right  to  any  authority  unless  they  find  the  money,  and 
they  hare  fancied  that  the  Board  had  no  right  to  interfere 
unless  they  paid  at  least  a  small  share.  But  the  Home  Office, 
contributing,  as  it  has  done,  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost,  has 
been  in  ercry  way  entitled  to  authority  if  it  had  pleased  Id 
exert  it.  Not  having  done  so  for  long,  it  would  now  be 
a  somewhat  invidious  task  for  a  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
large  alterations,  and  it  may  be  better  for  Parliament  to  under- 
take it 

Let,  then,  an  Act  declare  that  no  gaol  or  police  force  will 
be  deemed  *  efficient  and  sufficient '  unless  it  contains  a  certain 
number  of  prisoners  or  constables.     Let  it  give  the  Secretary 
of  State  power,  however,  to  retain  any  smaller  gaol  necessaiy^j 
to  avoid  sending  prisoners  too  far,  as  might  be  the  case  in  ^S^^ 
Welsh  counties ;  and  also  give  power,  if  he  have  it  not  i^ 
present,  to  transfer  any  prisoner  from  any  one  gaol  to  any 
other. 

Let  a  responsible  permanent  officer  be  appointed  under  the 

•  Secretary  of  State,  to  supervise  not  the  gaols  only,  but  the 

Estate  of  crime  in  each  district,  the  means  of  its  repression,  and 

^ihe  results  of  those  means.     Let  there  be  a  sufficient  number 

of  inspectors  to  visit  each  district,  I  should  say  twice  in  each 

year,  and  to  publish  the  substance  of  the  reports,  and  to  ciroa- 

'late  them  through  all  the  district*?,  showing  to  each  the  suooeis 

'  of  others.     Such  a  measure  would  create  a  healthy  emul«ti<m 

between  the  several  districts,  not  only  to  have  their  gaob  as 

complete  machines  in  themselves  as  may  be,  but  to  use  i^ 

means,  subject  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  central  authority^ 

'  for  the  general  reduction  of  crime.     It  would  leave  liberty  for 

'experiments  (or,  if  you  please  so  to  call  them,  crotchets),  some 

of  which  might  lead  to  important  improvements,  while  any  that 

were  prejudicial  would  be  wisely  restrained;  and  this  would 

be  done  not  only  without  dissociating  the  repression  of  crime 

from  the  general  public,  but  by  bringing  it  more  immediately 

under  their  notice,  and  giving  them  greater  interest  in  the 

"*work. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  chief  officer  (under  the  Secretufy 

of  State)  would  have  more   i>owcr  to  carry   out   his  views 

"through  a  system  of  paid  officials,  who  were  bound  to  obey  his 

'orders  without  contradiction  or  remonstrance;  yet  I  am  told 

that  slave  labour  is  generally  less  profitable  than  free  labour, 

*llnd  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  interest  of  the  public,  though 

troublesome  at  times,  is  better  worth  having  than  *  the  dead 
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level  of  apathy  and  the  degree  of  mdifference '  of  which  Von 
Holtzendorff  speaks. 

One  need  yet  remains.     The  ratepayer  has  asked  for  and 

[has  been  promised,  and  I  believe  is  justly  entitled  to,  some 
relief.  The  burdens  which  have  long  been  borne  have  become  a 
share  in  the  value  of  the  land.  The  landowner  inherited  or 
purchased  his  land  or  the  landholder  took  his  lease  or  agree- 
ment with  certain  burdens.  But  there  have  lately  been  added 
other  new  burdens,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  one  ahilling  in 
the  pound  on  the  income.  If  an  addition  of  that  amount  were 
placed  on  the  income-tax  of  the  general  public,  it  would  create 
a  rebellion.  If  placed  on  a  small  class  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large  J  it  is  most  unjust,  and  a  relief  is  needed. 

Let,  then,  a  remission  be  made  of  a  portion  of  the  Poor  and 
Road  Rate,  not  sufficient  to  incline  the  ratepayer  to  be  careless 
of  the  portion  which  he  will  still  have  to  pay,  yet  suflScient  to 
give  to  the  Local  Government  Board  a  fiiir  and  just  claim  to 
be  heard  in  the  management  of  a  work  to  which  they  contri* 
bute  a  moderate  proportion. 

Grendemen,  I  was  desired  to  give  you  my  opinion  in  order 
to  open  the  question,  I  fear  that  the  general  feeling  Is  so  far 
eikgaged  on  the  question  of  perfecting  gaols,  that  the  larger 
question  of  the  prevention  of  crlmej  of  which  the  gaols  form 

[  but  a  comparatively  small  part^  may  be  somewhat  overlooked; 

i  bat  this  I  leave  in  your  hands. 


A  Few    Words  on  Mr*  Secretary  Crosses  Prisons   Bill, 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Ceofton,  C.B, 

ITITHETHER  the  Prisons  Bill  which  was  introduced  last 
•  If  session  by  Mr,  Cross  is  entirely  approved  or  not,  I 
^Ueve  it  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  had  become  imperative 
to  take  steps  which  would  secure  xmiformity  in  our  treatment 
of  criminals.  It  was  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation — wliich 
has  the  character,  and  justly  so,  of  initiating  measures  for  the 

ftepression  of  crime — that  we  shoxdd  aUow,  through  too  much 
latitude  given  to  local  authorities,  the  same  sentence  of  the  law 
to  be  carried  out  in  one  prison  with  three  or  four  times  the 
severity  which  would  be  the  case  in  another.  This  is  no 
eacaggeration^  because  under  the  present  law  it  Is  within  the 
power  of  the  local  authorities  to  place  a  man  under  sentence  of 
two  years'  hard  labour^  on  the  treadwheel  or  crank  for  ten 
hours  daily  during  the  whole  term,   in  om  gaol,  whilst  in 
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another  he  need  only  be  subjected  to  this  pimishmeiit  for  six 

I  hours  daily  during  ths  first  three  months  of  his  sentence,     Mr. 

Cross  invited  special  attention  to  this  point  in  Parliament,  and 

j  related  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  a  foreigner,  who  could 

ficarccly  believe  in  such  a  state  of  things* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  advocating  in  this  towOi 
and  in  other  places,  measures  for  the  supervision  of  licence 
holders  and  habitual  criminals,  and  placing  them  under  legal 
disabilities,  I  invited  attention  to  the  necessity  for  improving 
our  prison  training.  When  these  disabilities  became  leg  ' 
under  the  Habitual  Criminals  and  Prevention  of  Crimes  Aci 
I  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  securing  for  those  subjects 
to  them  such  treatment  during  their  detention  in  prison  as 
would  reasonably  conduce  to  their  being  able  to  free  themselves 
from  the  penalties  which  legislation  had  very  properly  placed 
upon  those  who  persisted  in  pursuing  a  criminal  course,  and  I 
suggested  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Grovemment  to  insist  upon 
such  treatment  by  taking  at  aU  events  this  class  of  criminals 
more  under  its  own  charge. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  has  been  much  misconception 
with  regard  to  a  supposed  interference  with  the  magistracy 
under  this  BiU,  I  have  been  a  county  magistrate  for  thirty 
years,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  taken  an  active  share  in 
gaol  matters,  I  wa^  also  an  official  of  the  Government  for 
several  years,  in  times  which  were  more  stonny  as  to  prison 
matters  than  they  now  are.  It  may  be  gathered  that  I  look  at 
this  question  from  two  points  of  view*  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  the  value  of  the  services  of  visiting  justices  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  counties  and  boroughs  in  England  to  desire  those 
services  to  be  curtailed.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Prisons  Act,  1865,  to  meet  the  visiting  justices  of  gaob 
in  most  parts  of  England,  and  to  discuss  with  them  several 
of  its  provisions ;  and  the  result  of  my  experience  has  been 
to  feel  assured  that  an  active  and  harmonious  co-operation 
would  take  place  between  the  justices  and  the  Government  in 
the  development  of  the  Prisons  Bill. 

Mr,  Cross  has  repeatedly  stated  in  Parliament  that  he 
ardently  wished  for,  and  fully  expected,  the  co-operation  of 
the  magistracy,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  too  sanguine  in  this 
expectation.  Indeed,  those  conversant  with  the  subject  in  its 
details,  will  be  aware  that  he  could  not  work  the  prisons  by 
mere  inspection,  and  that  the  constant  supervision  of  the  visit- 
ing justices  is  an  absolute  necessitT/,  The  real  interference 
with  the  magistracy  took  place  through  the  Statutory  Rules  of 
the  Prisons  Act,  1865j  when,  apparently,  they  could  not  even 
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be  tnisted  to  whitewash  their  prisons^  and  under  which  it  was 
mde  illegal  noi  to  keep  the  prisoners  dean^  or  to  cut  their 
Ur  too  short  I  We  gave  the  justices  too  much  latitude  in 
lUowing  them  to  cany  out  the  sentences  of  the  law  (within 
eertsin  limits)  as  they  pleased^  but  we  restricted  them  in 
iMttera  of  detail  of  which  they  would  be  the  best  possible 
judges.  Verily  in  this  matter  we  have  strained  at  a  gnat  and 
ivulowed  a  camel  I 

Conceding  the  basis,  that  it  is  necessary  the  Grovemment 
should  lay  £>wn  certain  principles  to  secure  imiformity  of 
tnttment  for  prisoners  under  siinilar  sentences  of  the  law,  and 
fHket  improyements  in  prison  treatment  which  have  been 
vosed  upon  the  Home  Secretary  by  this  Association,  and 
Wing  in  mind  the  statement  of  the  Minister  that,  after  con- 
■dering  various  plans  which  had  been  submitted  to  him,  he 
fand  me  one  which  he  proposed  was  the  only  one  which  would 
Aocoughly  secure  the  object  in  view,  I  will  proceed  to  con* 
■far  ue  power  that  the  visiting  justices  would  have  under 
Ae  Prisons  Bill.  They  would  be  empowered  to  report  on 
Ae  state  of  the  prison  buildings ;  to  enquire  into,  and  adjudi- 
Mte  upon,  the  offences  of  prisoners ;  and  to  call  the  attention 
flf  the  Home  Secretary  to  any  abuses  in  the  prison,  or  to  any 
Bitten  of  pressing  necessity,  and  any  other  matters  witA 
nqiect  to  which  they  may  consider  it  expedient 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  visiting  justices  are  by  the 
Bill  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  to  the  Commissioners.  I 
jkowid  be  extremely  sorry  to  think  that  this  was  Mr.  Cross's 
intention.  I  do  not  take  this  view  from  the  language  of  the 
BUI,  and  reading  it  by  the  light  of  his  parliamentary  statements 
[  im  satisfied  he  had  no  such  purpose.  I  believe  that  having 
the  power  of  criticism  and  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
nd  realising  tiie  weight  of  the  magistracy  in  Parliament,  so 
Gv  from  their  being  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  to  the 
Fiiion  Commissioners,  the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  Of  course 
if  tiie  State  pays  the  cost,  it  should  control  the  expenditure, 
ind  this  will  be  so ;  but  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Cross  has 
conceded  the  nomination  of  the  prison  officers  to  the  justices, 
ttd  in  this  I  think  he  is  wise  for  many  reasons. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  Prisons  Bill  which  all  must 
mnrove.  It  cannot  be  conducive  to  the  amendment  of  pri- 
amen  that  small  gaols  should  be  maintained  at  an  enormous 
eoBt,  in  which  the  staffs  are  inadequate  to  preserve  discipline ; 
it  cannot  be  desirable  that  some  prison  authorities  should  year 
after  year  ignore  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  autho- 
ntj  of  tibe  Home  Office.     It  must  be  right  to  endeavour  to 
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f  emedy  this  state  of  things,  aod  the  responsible  IVIinifiter  tells 
,  us  that  his  proposal  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be 
I  remedied.  Perhaps  some  of  us,  knowing  the  power  which  has 
1  been  always  possessed  by  the  Home  Office,  and  the  difficulty 
Hrhich  has  been  experienced  in  setting  this  power  in  action, 
I  resulting  in  little  or  nothing  being  doncj  will  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr,  Cross  in  his  thorough-going  proposal. 

I  have  observed  my  own  official  career  cited  as  a  reason 
[  why  we  are  not  to  expect  encouragement  in  reforms  from  the 
Home  Office ;  and  it  is  of  course  true  that  much  official  oppo- 
1  $ition  was  maintained  for  several  years  against  improvements 
which  I  had  carried  out,  and  which  have  been  since  adopted. 
I  But  we  must  remember  that  they  have  been  carried  out  through 
'  the  force  of  public  opinion  evinced  by  resolutions  passed  in  this 
)  and  in  other  towns  ;  and  that  opinion  will  always  he  forthcoming 
to  keep  the  Government  up  to  the  mark.    Moreover,  the  times 
are  now  changed,  and  the  whole  question  of  the  prevention  of 
fcrime  is  better  understood,  and  has  become^  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  more  public  property.     That  the  Government  feel  the  im- 
portance of  prison  reform  is  evinced  by  the  production  of  the 
Bill,  and  by  others  of  a   similar   character  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 

It  IS  very  creditable  to  Sir  Michael  Beach  that  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  grapple  with  a  very  serious  evil  in  reforming  the 
i.ish  county  and  borough  gaols,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  by  all  prison  reformers  that  he  will  be  well  supported 
in  Parliament  in  carrying  out  his  intentions.  A  mere  perusal 
of  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland  wUl,  I 
think,  illustrate  the  necessity  for  legislation  in  that  countrj% 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  not  alluded  to  financial  savings 
calculated  to  arise  through  more  industrial  labour  in  the  prisons, 
and  the  abolition  of  many  of  these  establishments,  for  we  are  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  development.  But  I  apprehend 
that  the  Prisons  Board,  having  both  the  co-operation  and  the 
criticism  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  eye  of  a  well-instructed 
public  opinion  upon  it,  will  neither  be  allowed  to  slumber,  nor 
to  proceed  in  a  >\Tong  course  with  impunity. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr  C.  F.  Gardner  (Ashboumo,  Derbyahire)  perfectly  agreed 
everything  Sir  Walter  CVofton  had  t-ald.  They  were  very  thankful  lo 
Mn  Baker  for  the  phiJaiithropy  he  had  ahown  in  the  repression  of 
crimej  but  they  could  not  go  vrith  him  in  everything  he  advocated. 
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G^iold  must  be  considered  as  a  necessaiy  evil,  and  tbe  due  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  a  practical  question. 
He  intended  chiefly  to  devote  hia  remarks  to  what  Mn  Baker  had  said, 
with  reference  to  the  Prisons  BilL  He  thought  that  gentleman  had 
made  a  great  bugbear  of  the  queHtion  of  centralisation^  because,  as  Sir 
Walter  had  informed  them,  after  the  proposals  of  the  Gove  rum  ent  were 
looked  at  impartially  it  would  be  found  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  centralisation.  The  local  administration  of  gaols  was  quite  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  now.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that,  and 
those  who  brought  forward  this  bugbear  of  centralisation  were  fighting 
agiuiul  a  shadow,  and  not  against  a  substance.  He  did  not  see  himself 
thai  magistrates  because  they  now  administered  the  law  and  were 
fDppoaed  to  be  local  authorities,  that  tliercfore  they  were.  They 
really  were  representatives  of  her  Majesty,  and  so  they  would  be  under 
the  new  Act.  It  would  be  left  to  the  magistrates  to  inspect  the  gaols. 
Th^  would  be  the  visiting  justices,  and  he  did  not  see  that  we  need 
be  a  bit  airaid  of  that,  and  he  did  not  think  they  need  be  afraid  of  the 
Frmch  system  of  centralisation  coming  to  England.  The  present 
Goremment,  at  all  events,  had  no  such  intention.  The  unpaid 
xnigi8tra«7  in  this  coimtry  did  its  duty  most  admirably.  Though,  as 
ih^  had  been  informed,  tie  details  of  expenditure  could  not  be  exactly 
made  out^  there  waa  every  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  Home 
Secretary  was  at  the  head  o£  the  gaol  administration  of  the  country 
there  would  be  a  great  increaae  of  economy  and  a  great  eaving  o£ 
expenditure  to  the  country  generally,  and  more  particularly  to  the  local 
ratepayers.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  authorised  copy  of  Sir  Masaey 
Lopea^s  epeech  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  and  he  put  in  Yeij  few  words  and 
TC^y  tersely  the  advantages  of  the  Prisons  Bill.  He  said  they  were  as 
Mlews: — *In  the  first  place,  these  proposals  would  ensure  a  much 
more  efficient  management  of  our  prisons.  Secondly,  they  tend  very 
much  to  secure  greater  economy  ;  and  thirdly,  they  would  do  it  as  an 
act  of  justice  to  those  who  have  been  unduly  charged  with  prevention 
of  pTiJson  administration.'  He  thought  these  were  the  three  advan- 
tages we  should  get  from  the  Prisons  Bill.  The  advantages  of  the  new 
systeui  was  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  gaols  of  Plymouth  and 
Devonport.  As  the  crow  would  fly,  these  two  gaols  he  did  not  think 
were  5<K>  yards  apart.  It  was  an  easy  quarter  of  a  mile  between  them. 
At  Plymouth  there  was  gaol  accommodation  for  71  persons.  At 
I  Devonport  there  was  gaol  accommodation  for  108  persKsns.  The 
aTerage  number  of  prisoners  at  Plymouth  was  3G,  and  the  average 
number  of  prisoners  at  Devonport  was  43.  Therelbre  the  average 
\  number  at  the  two  gaols  was  711,  while  there  was  accommodation  for 
17U — for  100  more — and  yet  because  of  the  little  local  jealousies  w hi cb 
the  Secretary  of  Stat©  would  be  above,  the  ratepayers  were  put  to  the 
expense  of  building  two  large,  expensive  gaols,  and  keeping  up  a 
double  staflT,  This,  he  thought,  waa  quite  imnecesEary.  Before  he  eat 
down  he  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  whetlier  they  had  miaunder- 
Btood  his  letter  in  the  Times ^  because  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  sort 
of  theory  underlying  thatl  etter  that  small  and  expensive  prisons  led 
to  redticed  crime,  and  that  big  ones  t-ended  %o  bring  about  enormous 
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crime.    The  Chairman  may  not  have  meant  this,  but  he  (the  ifwakff) 
would  like  to  hear  from  him  that  it  was  not  bo. 

Mr.  T.  Ll.  Murray  Browne  (Salisbury)  said  he  thought  tiny- 
were  all  agreed  on  one  point,  namely,  that  some  measure  to  dose  t 
large  number  of  small  and  inefficient  gaols  was  needed.  It  fltriNk 
him  that  the  great  importance  of  the  Chairman's  Paper  was  that  il 
laid  down  an  alternative  scheme  to  the  Government  In  that  XMpiel: 
it  was  of  great  importance,  because  it  was  the  only  alternative  nrhnu 
he  had  seen  suggested.  It  was  a  complete  one,  and  it  might  bi 
better  or  it  might  be  worse,  but  it  would  put  people  in  the  int 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  which  Mr.  Cross  designed  in  his  liilL 
The  Chairman's  scheme,  if  he  understood  it  rightly,  oould  he  pii 
in  this  way.  He  proposed  that  there  should  be  orbited  by  Aetsf 
Parliament  a  fresh  set  of  gaol  authorities,  the  districts  of  those  authoEitiai 
being  generally  co-terminous  with  counties.  These  gaol  authoritiai 
would  consist  partly  of  the  county  elected  at  their  quarter  sessions  joifc 
as  the  present  presiding  justices  were,  and  partly  of  repveeentittim 
elected  by  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  included  boroughs  or  indiiU 
counties.  Such  a  board  would  have  luder  its  control  as  a  rule  hot  qm 
gaol.  All  the  smaller  gaols  within  its  district  would  be  closed  and  tti 
prisoners  transferred  to  the  one  central  gaol  which  might  or  might  not 
answer,  or  it  might  require  to  be  enlarged.  The  arrangements  lor 
these  purposes  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Home  Office,  and  the  bB 
would  give  the  Home  Office  larger  powers  than  it  at  present  posNsV 
with  regard  to  the  gaols — giving  them  powers  to  close  certain  gao]%  to 
make  fresh  regulations  and  to  control  the  only  remaining  gaols;  nd 
there  would  be  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  complete  system  of  inspecstios 
of  the  different  gaols  from  the  Home  Office.  But  the  immediits 
management  of  the  gaols  would  remain  with  the  board  of  gaol  authorit)r, 
who  would  be  representatives  of  the  localities  included  in  the  particQiff 
district.  In  this  way  it  appeared  to  him  they  would  have  all  theobjeeli 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  introduce  carried  out,  and  the  pin 
would  at  all  events  have  the  advantage  of  local  self-government.  The 
Government  bill  he  thought  was  in  itself  a  great  step  towards  centn- 
lisation.  It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Cross  proposed  to  place  considenbb 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  justices;  but  that  was  a  yoj 
different  thing  to  having  the  principal  management  and  m 
principal  control  of  the  gaols.  But  let  them  consider  how  sach  a 
Bcheme  would  work.  The  Home  Office  would  cut  and  carve  Englnd 
into  gaol  districts.  They  would  establish  exactly  the  same  number  of 
gaob  which  they  would  do  in  Mr.  Cross's  bill,  and  they  would  han 
full  power  to  direct  and  carry  out  the  industrial  labour  in  those  gaob; 
and  being  larger  gaols  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  indiutrial 
labour  in  many  ways  to  a  greater  extent  that  at  present.  They  would 
have  an  efficient  staff",  and  he  did  not  think  that  in  this  respect  thef 
would  differ  from  Mr.  Cross's  gaob.  They  would  also  have  laigi 
powers  to  transfer  prisoners  from  one  gaol  to  another  in  order  that  mo 
whole  of  the  space  might  be  utilised.  In  this  way  all  the  objeoti 
designed  by  the  Government  might  be  carried  out ;  and  the  Chairmaa 
had  further  indicated  that  the  police  might  hereafler  be  dealt  with  in 
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RBM  wsjr.    Tlie  Ghainnan  had  pointed  out  in  what  seemed  to  him  aa 

waiiBwerable  manner  that  some  similar  proviEion  was  quite  as  much 

Meded  by  the  police.     Such  a  system  as  he  had  pointed  out  would 

retain  the  present  powers  of  the  officers  and  the  justices  elected  by  the 

loeaHtjTy  ^nf^s*^  of  placing  the  whole  of  the  control  of  the  prisoners  in 

(be  <me  large  board  to  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or 

he  Home  Office.    This  might  not  be  as  good  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Cross's, 

M  it  waa  a  complete  alternative  scheme.    It  was  the  first  time  that 

mh  a  scheme  had  been  laid  before  the  country,  and  he  should  be  glad 

bo  ase  that  the  proposal  was  put  before  the  country  in  such  a  manner 

■■  to  aUow  of  its  being  thoughtfully  considered  by  everybody.     There 

were  certain  admitted  &ults  in  the  present  system,  and  the  only  solution 

suggested  was  by  Mr.  Cross  imtil  this  scheme  was  brought  forward. 

Then  was  nothing  unfair  to  Mr.  Cross's  measure  in  considering  this, 

and  it  was  most  important  that  these  small  and  insignificant  gaols 

dionld  be  closed,  and  that  larger  gaols  should  take  their  places.     The 

Chsirman  proposed  to  give  a  much  needed  relief  to  the  ratepayers  in 

aoma  other  manner.     In  Mr.  Cross's  scheme  the  ratepayer  would  be 

nliBred  of  certain  charges  that  were  pressing  upon  him,  but  it  seemed 

ttlumthatit  could  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  ratepayer  in  what 

Aipe  he  received  a  certain  measure  of  relief,  or  to  the  taxpayer  in 

ikit  way  he  paid  for  that  relief.     That  was  the  last  point  of  Mr. 

Qnsf%  bill  which  remained  to  be  considered.     He  did  not  wish  to  go 

Mber  into  the  question  as  to  the  precise  shape  in  which  the  relief 

dnuld  be  given.     That  would  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

Btt  he    did  think  this  scheme  of  the  Chairman  was  an  alternative 

mtf  and  it  should  be  r^arded  in  that  way. 

Skr  Douglas  Forstth,  Bart.  (London),  said  that  having  had  ex- 

lence  in  India  for  more  that  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  struck  him 

t  many  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  arose  on  this  subject 

i^ght  be  somewhat  relieved  if  he  told  them  that  in  India  they  had 

noB  through  the  whole  thing  and  for  many  years  had  carried  out 

mis  system  which  was  now  apparently  going  to  be  introduced  here  by 

Mr.  Gross.     All  those  difficulties  and  doubts  which  were  put  forward 

m  tibe  Chairman's  Paper  were  just  those  which  they  had  had  to  con- 

laod  with  in  India,  and  that  had  eventually  been  found  practicable, 

aUbongh  they  were  nearly  sufficient  to  cause  a  rejection  of  the  system 

of  organisation  and  centralisation  which  the  Government  of  India  had 

evried  throughout  that  country.     Before  the  gaols  there  had  been  put 

under  one  system  of  superintendence   they  had  the  gaols  and  the 

Affivmt  districts  managed  by  the  magistrates,  who  had  their  different 

cntehets  just  as  they  had  here,  and  that  was  exceedingly  inconvenient, 

bttNue  as  to  the  remark  which  had  been  made  that  crotchets  were 

Terj  good  things  and  that  it  was  by  crotchets  that  reforms  were  carried 

oQfc^  he  did  not  find  to  be  the  case  in  practical  experience.     It  was  cer- 

tttfily  not  his  experience  when  a  magistrate  ceased  to  be  unpaid  and 

beonne  an  official,  that  he  dropped  his  crotchets.     On  the  contrary, 

ibey  found  rather  too  many  cases  the  other  way.     The  amount  of  it  all 

mthis:  that  you  could  not  repress  the  opinions  of  intelligent  beings, 

nd  they  would  crop  up  whether  they  were  in  the  form  of  official 
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representations  or  the  £ree  and  independent  opinions  of  men  in 
dependent  poaitionSt  If  a  bill  were  carried  into  law  they  would  find 
that  the  suggestions  for  reform  and  for  improvement  woidd  be  lem 
numerous,  and  certamly  tbey  would  not  be  less  carefully  considered  by 
the  head  of  the  Government  because  they  came  from  subordinates  than 
if  they  came  from  independent  sources.  But  in  India  they  certainly 
bad  found  immense  advantage  in  being  abJe  to  carry  out  a  uniform 
«yatem«  One  great  advantage  at  once  was  the  reduction  of  c 
It  was  something  extraordinary  before  the  system  was  introduD 
Before  then  they  found  the  most  frightful  dificrepancies  as  to  the 
of  managing  prison e,  which  of  course  ought  not  to  be ;  and  as  regardi 
Bentences  and  the  inequality  of  them  in  diflerent  di&tricts,  that  was  a 
matter  which  imder  the  new  organisation  was  being  brought  into  k 
uniform  system*  The  next  point  was  that  about  the  cluBhing  of 
magistrates  and  the  inspectors.  He  did  not  see  why  that  should  be. 
This  difference  of  opinion  was  a  point  which  they  would  always  find 
in  human  nature  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  found  to  produ< 
any  veiy  evil  effect.  It  would  be,  to  use  a  simile,  like  a  coach  with 
horses  all  drawing  their  own  way,  but  there  was  a  difference  betwi 
that  and  a  coach  whicb  was  drawn  by  a  weO-organi^^d  team,  and  thi 
would  find  tliat  the  horses  were  quite  willing  to  pull  together  if  they 
were  well  driven*  With  regard  to  the  repression  of  crime  by  the  police, 
one  thing  had  often  struck  him  very  forcibly,  and  that  was  how  very 
littio  credit  was  really  given  to  the  police  for  their  silent  work.  They 
seldom  heard  of  how  the  police  were  engaged  in  watcliing  the  career  of 
criminals,  and  how  they  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  crime, 

Mr.  G.  W,  H.4STiN«s  (Worcestershire)  stated  that  the  treatment  of 
criminals  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Cuuncil  had  taken  a  great  interest 
for  a  long  time,  and  a  deep  interest  in  that  portion  of  the  subject  dealt 
with  by  the  Priaoaa  Bill,  lie  was  desirous*  of  saying  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  their  most  able  Chairman  and  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  and  t!ie  subsequent  speakers,  and  he  hoped  the  Section  woidd 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  by  no  mejins  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Association  had  thought  it  well  to  take  up  this  subject  and  to  deal  with 
it  a£  far  as  it  could  auihoritaiively  He  thought  they  were  bound  to 
look  at  this  question  by  the  light  of  the  opinion  which  the  Aao- 
elation  had  always  officially  held  and  which  it  had  expressed  upon 
the  Bubject,  .  In  the  address  he  should  have  tlie  honour  to  give 
Friday  he  would  refer  to  this  question,  and  he  was  exceedingly  indebt 
to  those  who  had  taken  it  np  that  day  and  supplied  that  which 
feared  might  have  been  deficient  —  that  was  an  opposition  to 
Prisons  Bill,  which  would  give  some  animation  to  tlie  audience  which 
would  listen  to  him  on  Friday.  That  Association  had  a  right  to  take 
up  this  question  and  to  make  its  voice  heard  upon  it.  Some  two  years 
ago  the  Council  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Secretary  Crots  upon  this 
very  question.  He  had  ventured  on  several  occasions  in  his  addreseea 
to  the  Association  to  call  attention  to  what  he  considered  the  almost 
scandalous  condition  which  their  county  and  borough  gaols,  taken  as 
a  whole,  exhibited  in  this  country.  He  doubted  whether  there  was  any 
country  approaching  to  ours  in  civilisation  which  poaeeesed  the  same 
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gnmber  o£  prisonB  in  such  an  inefficient   condition.      Their   yeiy 

infltenee  inui  a  pxoof  of  the  want  of  unif  oimity,  and  he  could  only 

bold  up  hia  handa  in  Burpriae  when  he  remembered  that  eleven  yeara 

Igo  the  PriBcma  Act  waa  passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  securing 

mSsasaitf  of  discipline  throughout  the  prisons  of  the  country.     In 

eoDiequenoe  of  the  representations  that  he  had  made  from  time  to  time 

d»  Gounoil  St  length — and  he  did  not  blame  them  iat  the  length  of 

Inne  they  took  to  consider  the  matter — but  they  at  length  consented  to 

and  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Cross  in  order  to  represent  tiie  existence  of 

dMK  evils.     He  believed  Mr.  Baker  did  him  the  honour  to  accompany 

him  on  that  deputation.     They  laid  before  Mr.  Cross  what  they  felt  to 

he  Ifae  great  evils  of  the  existing  system,  or  rather  want  of  system. 

He  did  not  for  one  moment  say  that  they  proposed  to  Mr.  Cross  the 

pronaionB  of  the  bill  which  he  had  since  brought  before  the  House  of 

Commnns.  They  did  not,  and  it  was  not  their  function  to  do  so.    What 

diflj  aaked  for  waa  what  they  always  asked  from  the  Executive  if  they 

eoDBdered  there  were  evils  existing  in   society  of  which   they  as 

•  Tohmtary  Association  ought  to  take  notice.     What  they  asked  for 

ms  that  he  (Mr.  Cross)  ^ould  recommend  the  Crown  to  grant  a 

Onmiission  of  Enquiry  into  the  existing  condition  of  our  prisons  both 

ii  counties  and  boroughs,   if  possible  throughout  the  whole  of  the 

Omted  Kingdom.    He  for  one,  and  he  believ^  every  member  of  the 

deputation,  believed  that  if  that  enquiry  was  granted  the  consequence 

VDold  be  a  report  which  would  be  at  any  rate  to  a  very  large  extent 

nde  in  the  sense  which  had  since  produced  the  Prisons  Bill  brought 

liefcre   Parliament  by   Mr.    Cross.      He  had  never  doubted  for  a 

■Qoent  that  there  could  be  no  other  end  to  the  existing  state  of  tilings 

liter  it  was  once  enquired  into,  or  that  they  should  be  put  an  end  to. 

He  never  expected  that  any  commissioners  seeing  that  our  system  was 

»  defective  would  say  there  was  no  need  of  alteration,  and  he  felt  sure 

nj  independent  commission  would   recommend  the  most  sweeping 

illentions.     Mr.  Cross  did  not  grant  their  request.     He  did  not  grant 

a  Coffmmiswion  of  Enquiry,  but  what  he  had  done   was  this :  that 

omitting  that  step  he  had  endeavoured  to  effect  by  the  Prisons  Bill 

iriutt  they  believed  would  be  ultimately  effected  by  a  Commission  of 

loqaiiy,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  for  one  never  for  an  instant 

liflHtated  as  to  the  course  which  the  Association  was  bound  to  follow 

in  its  corporate  capacity  when  that  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 

Boose  of  Commons.     If  they  were  to  go  to  a  Minister  of  State  and 

kj  certain  evils  before  him  and  ask  him  to  endeavour  to  remedy  them, 

^  least  they  could  do  when  he  acceded  to  that  request  and  brought  in 

a  Bill  to  remedy  the  evil  would  be  to  give  that  Bill  all  the  support  in 

tiieir  power.     Therefore  he  had  asked  the  Council  of  the  Aasociation 

to  rapport  the  Bill  and  they  did  so  by  resolution  that  summer.     Mr. 

Mvnay  Browne  had  told  them  that  Mr.  Baker's  idea  was  an  alternative 

one,  this  Bill  of  Mr.  Cross  being  isjc  too  centralising  and  productive  of 

too  much  interference  with  the  visiting  justices,  and  that  therefore  what 

Mr.  Baker  proposed  was  valuable  as  an  alternative.    He  (Mr.  Hastings) 

oonld  not  conceive  where  the  alternative  lay.     It  seemed  to  him  that 

fa  principlea  of  the  two  schemes  were  identical.    If  they  were  to  go  to 
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the  extent  of  enabling  the  Home  Office  to  set  up  what  prisons  it  choeei 
to  dictate  what  terms  it  chose  as  to  discipline  and  labour,  to  appoint  a 
number  of  officials  who  were  to  map  out  the  country  between  them  and 
Bay  what  was  to  be  done  in  regard  to  prisons  in  this  district  or  that^ 
what  was  that  but  the  Prisons  Bill  V — with  this  difference,  that  instead 
of  doing  the  work  directly  from  the  Home  Office  by  means  o£  a 
board  of  commissioners  it  was  to  be  done  by  a  set  of  officiab  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  But  where  the  difference  was  in  the  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  viaiting  justices  be  was  at  a  loss 
to  perceive.  The  real  truth  was  that  the  Bill  did  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  the  viaiting  justices  except  in  certain  respects,  and  he 
would  tell  them  what  they  were.  It  would  take  away  from  the  visitmg 
justices  a  certain  portion  of  their  patronage »  It  would  take  awaj 
their  power  of  appointing  the  higher  officials  and  the  govemoi^  of 
prisons.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  visiting  justice  who 
would  make  that  a  point  of  dispute,  and  he  would  not  condescend  to 
argue  as  to  whether  they  or  the  Home  Office  were  to  have  the 
patronage.  The  Bill  left  undistarbed  the  patronage  of  the  viaiting 
Justices  so  far  as  the  subordinate  officials  were  concerned,  and  this  WM 
a  part  of  it  which  was  very  valuable,  because  ho  thought  it  waa  veiy 
important  that  the  subordinate  officers  who  would  have  to  work  under 
the  eye  of  the  visiting  justices,  should  as  far  as  possible  be  appointed  by 
them,  in  order  that  they  (the  justices)  might  choose  the  men  whom 
they  knew  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  duties.  In  this  respect  m 
far  from  centralisation  the  Bill  leJl  matters  entirely  as  they  were. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  functions  which  the  visiting  jostioes 
DOW  performed — and  that  was  the  function  of  regulating  the  internal 
discipline  of  the  gaol— was  absolutely  uninterfer^  with  by  the  Bill. 
If  the  Bill  had  become  law  during  the  last  session  the  visiting  jufltioes 
would  have  been  left  with  precisely  the  same  power  to  keep  order, 
enforce  discipline  and  regulate  the  internal  management  of  Uie  gaol 
which  they  had  previously  poHsessed*  He  could  not  see  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
alternative  scheme.  The  Hoaie  Secretary's  Bill,  precisely  like  Mr. 
Baker's  scheme,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  viaiting  justices  most  of  the 
power  which  they  had  at  present.  He  would  tell  them  what  it  took 
away  from  them— what  he  wiis  glad  it  took  away  from  them  and  what 
he  was  convinced  Parliament  would  take  away  from  them — and  that 
was  the  power  which  waa  now  largely  exercised  of  doing  mischiet 
There  was  no  doubt  a  large  amount  of  mischief  done  with  regard  to  the 
criminal  population  of  the  country  by  some  of  the  justices.  He  spoke  in 
this  matter  with  clean  hands  because  the  County  of  Worcester  like  the 
County  of  Gloucester  had  been  wise  enough  to  shut  up  all  priaons 
but  one  and  to  keep  that  in  a  good  state.  TJiey  had  nothing  to  ieir 
from  any  enquiry,  and  so  far  as  the  County  of  Gloucester  was  concerned 
enquiry  would  only  result  in  a  report  from  any  body  of  commissionerB 
that  its  prison  was  so  well  managed  that  no  system  which  was 
introduced  was  likely  to  improve  it.  But  these  were  not  the  only 
counties  in  England,  and  when  that  Association  met  in  the  town  ci 
Norwich  a  year  or  two  ago  he  went  to  the  couDty  gaol  there  and  fotmd 
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big  stale  of  things :  that  there  were  not  prisoners  enough  in  the 
fol  to  torn  the  treadmill,  and  they  were  engaged  in  picking  oakum, 
fhile  at  that  very  moment  there  were  no  less  than  three  odier  gaols 
n  the  Coimty  of  Norfolk  not  one  of  which  had  an  average  of  fifty 
irisoners.  When  they  looked  at  this  state  of  things  and  at  what  existed  in 
In  Caontj  of  Lincoln  which  had  seven  prisons,  none  of  which  con- 
vbud  a  nifficient  population  to  carry  on  the  required  organisation 
ml  discipline,  they  woxdd  be  satisfied  that  something  should  be  done. 
En  many  other  counties  the  same  state  of  things  existed,  and  when  they 
biflw  toat  the  &ct8  were  so  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  one  or  two  counties 
tbsX  had  done  their  duty.  They  must  look  at  the  matter  as  respected 
dw  whole  of  England,  and  then  there  was  only  one  conclusion  at 
widdithey  could  arrive,  and  that  was  that  they  must  improve  the 
^■pplwift-  They  were  now  in  a  condition  of  scandalous  inefiiciency 
wiA  regard  to  both  cotm^  and  borough  prisons,  and  this  Bill  would 
nnoTe  that  inefiiciency.  He  did  not  care  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  done  in  any  other  way.  He  knew  it  might  be  done  in  another 
vqs— it  might  be  done  under  the  existing  law — ^but  his  answer  to 
te  was  that  it  never  had  been  done ;  and  he  in  his  own  court  of 
qKter  sessions  coxdd  not  conscientiously  refuse  to  support  a  measure 
wUeh  would  go  to  remedy  a  great  evil  now  existing  in  society. 

The  Rev.  D.  Mobbis  (Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Gaol)  said 
lb  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  increase  of  crime  for  minor  ofiences, 
id  called  for  additional  preventive  measures  to  remedy  or  decrease 
duBS  ofiences.  The  general  public  might  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
CBme  waa  more  rife  than  it  actually  was,  as  the  figures  were  likely 
Id  be  misleading.  Li  the  Chairman's  address  it  was  shown  that 
Ae  number  of  convictions  for  minor  offences  was  82,000  in  the  year 
1874. 

The  Chatrmah. — ^No;  82,000  more  than  last  year.  It  was  an 
HMnaae  of  82,000  in  the  year. 

Mr.  MoBRis  said  this  did  not  affect  what  he  had  to  say — namely,  that 

m  minor  offences  were  due  to  the  creation  of  minor  offences  by  law. 

Ihsjr  must  all  know  that  legal  measures  were  passed  from  year  to  year 

OMling  a  oertain  daas  of  (^!ences  for  which  a  great  number  of  people 

wn  convicted  and  sent  to  gaol — such  measures,  for  instance,  as  the 

Slaeation  Act^  the  Beformatory  Act,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act^ 

ad  ill  those  multi&rioua  local  Acts,  for  infringement  of  which  people 

wm  sent  in  great  numbers  to  prison.     These  could  not  be  called  crimes. 

He  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  the  proposed  Prisons  Bill  would 

not  it  all  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  visiting  justices  or  with  their 

fment  position.    He  understood  that  the  Bill  provided  that  there  was 

Id  be  a  body  called  Commissioners  to  tmdertake  the  real  management 

flf  Ifae  prisons,  that  the  appointment  of  ofiicials  was  to  be  in  the  hands 

of  fluss  commissioners,  and  that  the  visiting  justices  were  merely  to 

eoDS  in  in  second  cor  third  positions  to  look  after  the  minor  details.   He 

IhoQ^t  it  right  to  mention  that  fact. 

Tlie  Bev.  Dr.  Ace  (Grainsborough)  said  it  had  been  stated  by  some 
of  tiie  qieakers  that  no  alternative  scheme  had  been  submitted.  The 
■podnrs  teemed  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  there  had  been  two  Bills 
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submitted  by  Mr.  Cross  to  tlie  Legijalature,  hia  first  Bill  having:  imder- 
gono  a  thorough  supervision  in  consequence,  and  the  amended  Bill  jdso 
had  suggestions  for  further  altenition  in  ikvour  of  great  scope  and  Iree-? 
dom  being  given  to  the  county  magistrates.  This  Bill  projx>sed  to 
diminish  no  leas  than  fifty  gaols  in  the  country,  whereby  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  60,000Z.  to  the  community.  It  also  proposed  to  increjuo* 
the  profits  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners  another  50,000/.,  which  would 
make  100,000/.,  and  to  remove  local  taxation,  which  would  be  a  relic  ^ 
to  the  extent  of  392,')00L  It  had  been  said  that  the  average  cost  of  i 
prisoner  was  now  2Si.  a  year  in  the  adjoining  county  to  which  he  re- 
sided. In  Iliitland  a  prisoner  coat  the  locality  1J5/.  a  year,  and  more 
than  ill  at.  In  his  own  county  there  had  been  no  less  than  three  or  ^e 
prisons,  and  as  to  its  economy  they  might  judge  from  one  fact — ^thatoiit  i 
of  those  prisons  was  recently  sold.  It  bad  cost  the  county  32,000/. 
erection,  and  the  materials  were  sold  to  a  friend  o£  his  for  2,000^.  ~^ 
he  thought,  was  a  periect  squandering  of  money.  A  gentleman 
represented  himself  as  coming  from  Devonport  had  mentioned  to  him 
two  gaols  where  there  was  a  great  waste  of  money  and  energy.  With 
these  facts  before  him  he  was  humbly  of  opinion  that  the  view  taken 
by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  was  the  right  one- 
Mr.  S,  S,  DiCKii^soN  (Stroud)  was  sorry  to  have  hoard  Mr.  Hastings's 
speech,  because  on  occasions  when  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
he  had  always  found  ttiat  their  opinions  tallied  very  much,  but  on  th* 
piraaent  occasioii  he  differed  from  him  toto  cwlo,  Mr.  Hastings  had  said 
that  things  w^ere  very  bad,  and  he  (Mr.  Dickinson)  would  admit  that 
He  said  also  that  the  existing  law  gave  them  tbe  power  to  amend  theie 
things,  but  that  it  had  never  been  put  in  force.  But  the  fact  was  that 
Mr*  Cross's  Bill,  however  he  might  describe  the  use  he  still  intended  to 
make  of  the  magistrates,  took  away  the  responsibility  and  with  if  llie 
real  power  of  the  magistrates  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
the  prisons.  At  present  they  were  responsible  for  the  management  d 
the  prisons^  and  when  this  Bill  passes  the  responsibili^  will  pasa  away 
from  them  to  the  officials  of  the  prison  and  to  the  central  authority,  and 
they  would  only  assist  if  they  thought  proper  as  volunteers.  If  that  wotil 
correct,  he  wc*uld  object  to  it  as  a  reform  in  the  wrong  direction,  *^m 
no  doubt  would  lead  them,  as  it  had  led  in  aU  discus.«dona,  to  the  quesdoil 
of  local  government.  At  present  a  branch  of  local  administr&tioti  WM 
the  management  of  prisons  by  the  local  authority.  They  had  now 
in  their  hands  the  management  of  the  police,  and  the  same  objectiaos 
might  be  urged  to  the  police  as  now  managed  as  were  urgod  tl> 
the  pri»>nd.  They  had  now  small  bodies  of  police — ^bodies  of  one  and 
two  policemen^the  jurisdiction  was  divided  in  ail  directions,  and  ihay 
ought  to  have  the  same  remedy  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other*  Bol 
the  supporters  o£  the  Prisons  Bill  say  ;  *  We  do  not  wij^h  to  interfere 
with  the  police.*  He  thought  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  try  to  reform  institutions  as  they  are  rather  than  introduce  a 
new  one  and  take  away  any  portion  of  the  power  now  exercised  by  the 
locality,  and  ho  thought  that  the  reformers  should  act  on  this  principle. 
JBIolhing  was  easier  tlian  to  say  that  they  would  have  a  clean  eweep^  but 
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jbu-  tlie  ftirtherance  of  reform  in  other  cognate  queatioiis  it  waa  desirable 
lk«t  thode  who  undertook  the  reform  Siould  apply  it  to  the  existing 
gUte  of  things  rather  than  bring  in  a  now  one.  Ho  looked  upon  the 
ptisons  as  part  of  the  general  criminal  administration  of  the  country,  and 
he  connected  the  prisons  and  the  police  closely  together.  They  wanted 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  police  and  the  gaolers.  They  wanted 
diilinctly  to  have  the  same  powers  over  the  gaolers  aa  over  the  police, 
■nd  the  power  to  make  the  gaolers  aaaist  the  police  in  all  matters  con> 
ii6ct«d  with  the  discovery  and  pimtehment  of  crime.  Unless  they  had 
them  under  the  same  authority  this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  done^  and 
the  authority  which  ruled  the  police  ahould  be  the  authority  which  ruled 
tb©  gaoU.  We  had  formerly  a  very  marked  distinction  in  our  punish- 
ment, but  transportation  baa  been  abolished  and  we  have  undertaken 
to  pnnish  our  convicts  at  home.  Penal  servitude  was  enforced  in  a 
Mt  of  prisons,  which  he  might  call  the  penal  prisons,  which  were  undear 
the  management  of  the  Government,  and  which  were  an  important 
bnuich  of  our  criminal  administration.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
prisons  into  which  the  criminals  for  first  and  second  offences  were 
put  ahouid  be  under  the  same  management  as  these  gaols  which  had 
to  deal  with  the  more  conlirmed  and  more  atrocious  criminals.  They 
mmtcsd  a  sy  a  tern  where  there  would  be  more  chance  of  reformation 
for  the  criminal,  and  that  object  would  be  achieved  by  the  different 
.  dteaea  of  gaols  which  he  had  mentioned.     The  penal  gaols  would  be 

•  under  the  management  of  Grovemment,  and  the  others  should  be  gaols 
lor  small  offenoee  and  punishments,  running  up  to  the  time  when  the 
aoeumulation  of  offienoes  was  so  great  that  the  criminal  was  no  longer 
amenable  to  the  first  gaols,  and  when  he  should  be  handed  over  for  the 
re«t  of  his  life  to  the  penal  gaols.  He  wished  to  make  the  penal  gaols 
as  deterrent  as  possible,  so  that  there  would  be  few  or  no  second 
convictions ;  but  on  second  convictions  they  wanted  to  have  looming  in 

•  the  distance  a  still  more  severe  punishment.  A  parent  whose  child  had 
been  convicted  would  have  easier  access  to  the  gaols  under  the  visiting 
justices,  and  there  would  be  a  communication  kept  up  between  the  out- 
side world  and  the  inmates  which  he  thought  was  extremely  desirable. 

•  They  wanted  the  public  to  know  exactly  what  was  going  on  in  our 
gaola,  and  they  Wimted  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  administration 
ii  our  gaols.  They  did  not  wiuit  any  sympathy  outside  witli  the 
criminals  inside,  but  they  wanted  the  public  to  know  that  the  people 
sent  there  were  punished  on  a  sound  system  of  punishment.  This 
wtmld  be  best  carried  out  by  a  gradation  of  gaols ;  those  to  which 

[•  criminals  on  a  first  or  subsequently  repeated  convictions  being  as  now 

-  under  the  management  of  the  magistrate,  and  those  in  which  a  higher 

l^md  severer  punishment  applicable  to  great  crimes  or  obstinate  and  offe- 

'  Mpeated  criminaUty  being  under  the  Government.     To  the  drst,  the 

'rules  regulating  the  access  of  relations  to  prisoners  might  be  reasc^nabiy 

lenient,  but  to  the  latter  there  might  be  as  now,  a  general  exclusioa  of 

the  outside  world,  thus  adding  to  the  deterrent  character  of  the  punish- 

tnent     There  were  mora  important  interests  at  stake  than  the  mere 

improreiuent  of  our  gaob^  and  tliey  ought  to  be  careful  they  did  not 
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interfere  unfairly  with  the  principle  of  local  govenimeot.  The 
Bhould  not  be  carried  away  by  tbe  idea  that  because  the  gaols  wertT- 
badly  managed,  therefore  it  would  be  well  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
fiystem.  It  was  not  fair  to  the  e^cisting  system  to  do  so.  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  justices  who  governed  the  gaols  to  execute  the 
desired  improvement.  It  waa  not  their  fault,  for  the  Government  bad 
had  the  power,  and  if  they  had  not  done  eo  we  were  not  therefore 
at  liberty  to  pass  all  this  by  and  initiate  an  entirely  new  gratem.  He 
thought  it  would  bo  a  great  misfortime  if  this  power  were  taken  from 
the  locid  authority.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  tlie  local 
authority  would  have  a  great  deal  more  in  their  power  than  they  now 
had ;  and  instead  of  increasing  the  power  of  centralised  government^ 
lie  for  one  w^ould  greatly  diminish  it^  and  increase  the  power  of  the 
local  authority*  The  employes  in  gaols  would  probably  prefer  being  tlje 
servants  of  the  Government.  They  got  better  paid,  and  had  their  pen- 
eions  to  look  forward  to,  and  there  were  other  things  to  make  it  popular 
with  aJl  the  official  world.  As  far  as  the  general  intereeta  of  the 
country  were  concerned,  he  thought  this  measure  was  a  reform  which 
required  alteration,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  Bilk 

Captain  Vekket,  R.N.,  thought  that  what  Mr.  Baker  proposed  was 
to  disturb  no  existing  arrangement,  but  to  appoint  an  ins^pector  under 
the  Home  Office  to  inspect  the  different  di.Htricts  all  over  tlie  country, 
and  to  report  upon  the  state  of  crime  generally,  and  upon  the  condition 
of  the  police  and  the  gaols.  He  advised  them  to  try  what  cotdd  be  done 
by  publicity,  and  let  one  section  of  the  county  find  out  what  another 
was  doing,  to  see  if  tliey  could  adopt  the  same  planH,  and  to  find  out  how 
it  was  that  in  two  counties  of  the  same  eort  the  extent  of  crime  was  very 
different,  bo  that  by  this  course  the  influence  of  public  opinion  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  queetion  before  there  was  any  alteratioD  io 
the  law.  This  was  what  he  understood  Mr.  Baker's  proposal  to  be. 
Mr*  Murray  Browne  referred  to  it  as  an  alternative  proposal,  and  be 
then  proceeded  to  expound  it  still  further ;  but  in  listening  to  what 
that  gentleman  Baid  he  failed  to  reconcile  the  conclusiona.  Mr.  Browne 
also  brought  fonvard  a  great  number  of  other  matters  connected  with 
the  formation  of  these  boards  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  Chairman's  Paper.  Mr,  Baker ^8  views,  aa  ex- 
plained by  himselfi  were  perfectly  intelligible,  and  they  were  simply  a 
proposal  of  an  inspection  for  the  prevention  and  cur©  of  crime,  the  results 
of  which  should  be  made  public,  so  as  to  bring  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The  three 
leading  objects  of  this  inspection  would  be  to  secure  a  more  efficieot 
management,  a  greater  economy,  and  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  tboie 
who  had  been  charged  with  maladministration,  and  Air.  Brovme  haA 
entirely  failed  to  show  why  these  three  objects  could  not  be  g;ained  by 
Mr,  Baker's  plan.  He  apprehended  tbat  anyone  who  objected  to  Mr. 
Baker's  plan  ought  to  say  why  it  would  not  produce  the  same  results  as 
Mr.  Croflfl's  BilL  Everyone  who  supported  Mr.  Cross's  Bill  waa  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  my  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  or  want  of  confidence 
in  the  magistrates.    Mr.  Cross  said  eo,  and  everyone  said  so  and  every- 
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i  cae  assured  the  justices  diat  they  did  not  distrust  them  in  the  least,  but 
at  the  some  time  they  would  rather  look  after  the  gaols  themselves. 
These  people  did  not  cease  to  say  they  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
justices,  and  they  were  not  going  to  take  away  any  power  from  them, 
and  yet  Uiere  were  some  who  were  sufficiently  obtuse  not  to  see  the 
point  of  it — that  the  Bill  was  really  taking  away  the  power  from  the 
viaiting  justices.  With  regard  to  the  appointments  the  Home  Office 
were  to  have,  he  did  not  give  to  hia  brother  justices  the  extreme  confi- 
dence which  Mr.  Cross  and  those  on  his  side  were  willing  to  give  them. 
He  did  not  think  from  what  he  had  seen  that  the  appointmenta  were 
always  given  to  the  best  men,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  He 
thought  tlie  Government  might  with  great  advantage  take  away  some 
of  the  power  from  the  visiting  justices,  and  he  would  leave  with  the 
Government  the  power  to  appoiat  any  one  they  liked  if  the  person 
ooold  show  he  had  the  necessary  training  to  qualify  him.  If  a  man 
happened  to  have  been  a  subaltern  in  the  Line  for  a  few  years,  was  that  to 
be  considered  a  qualificatioa  ?  Because  he  bad  been  some  few  years  of  his 
h£e  in  the  Navy,  and  because  he  had  not  succeeded  tliere,  was  that  to 
be  considered  a  cjualification  for  governor  of  a  prison  ?  Why,  then, 
hould  not  Uie  Home  ODSce  take  upon  itself  to  say  that  nobody  shall  be 
'  ated  who  had  not  served  as  deputy -governor  of  a  prison  ?     That 

leave  a  large  power  in  the  hands  of  the  jnsticcs.     They  would 

ave  a  large  circle  of  qualified  men,  and  it  would  be  an  encouragement 
to  retired  officers  to  go  and  learn  their  work,  and  take  some  interest  in 
it>  and  devote  their  hearts  and  souls  to  it.  And  if  a  man  had  had  some 
csq>erience  as  deputy  then  let  him  become  a  governor.  Because  he 
liappened  to  be  the  brother  of  a  baronet  it  did  not  follow  that  he  would 
therefore  make  a  good  prison  governor.  The  same  principle  should  be 
carried  out  with  regard  to  the  warders  and  the  other  ofiicials ;  they 
cught  not  to  be  appointed  to  a  head  position  imtil  they  had  Renred 
thfMT  apprenticeahips.  The  great  advantage  of  Mr,  Baker's  plauj  it 
ceemed  to  him,  was  that  he  deliberately  put  in  the  same  category  the 
ijoestions  of  the  police  and  tlie  gaols  and  the  sentences.  He  dealt  w*ith 
die  question  of  crime  as  a  wholcj  and  Mr,  Cross's  Bill  deliberately 
iihirked  that*  It  affected  the  prisons  only  whether  there  was  any  view 
of  bringing  the  gaols  under  the  Government,  or  of  superseding  the 
magiatmtes  by  stipendiary  magistrates,  or  in  whatever  else  the  Home 
,  Secretary  had  brought  forward.  These  two  quastions  were  ignored, 
^and  the  one  question  of  the  prisons  was  laid  hold  of,  whereas  the  great 
Qtag©  in  Mr.  Baker's  proposal  was  that  he  had  dealt  with  the  whole 
ion  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  crime.  He  appealed  to  hia 
sra  whether  that  was  not  the  case — that  Mr.  Baker's  was  a  com- 
prehenaive  scheme.  It  dealt  with  the  question  as  a  whole.  Let  those 
who  were  of  a  different  opinion  say  how  they  proposed  to  deal  with 
these  other  two  questions  which  could  not  be  separated  from  the  main 
question  of  the  prisons — the  questions  of  police  and  sentences.  How, 
,  he  asked,  in  concluaioD,  was  the  Government  going  to  deal  with  these  ? 
Mr.  Arthur  Sperling  (Caxton,  Cambridgeshire)  said  the  first 
^  thing  that  struck  him  on  looking  at  the  matter  was  the  Act  of  1865- 
A  large  amount  of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  visiting  justices 
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was  interfered  witli,  and  might  have  been  etill  imther  interfered  with 

yhy  the  Act,  and  anyone  who  was  cognisant  of  the  rules  of  any  priann 

F  Would  find  that  the  schedule  to  that  Act  corapTiBcd  entirely  the  rules 

•■of  every  priBon  throughout  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  small 

H<>cal  matters  of  detail     ]\Ir.   Hastings  had  said  that  it  was   no  use 

^'leaving  them  to  Improve  their  gaols  themselves,  and  he  (the  speaker) 

^xould  affirm  that  he  had  large  hopes  when  that  Prison  Act  canie  out 

rthat  the  small  prisons  throughout  the  c-ountry  would  be  practically 

»^  extinguished  or  amalgamated.     But  such  was  the  esprit  de  corjfs  in 

the  different  counties  and  boroughs  that  very  little  of  that  had  bemi 

done,  with  certain  honourable  exeoptions^  such  as  Gloucester  and  other 

places  in  which  they  had  looked  at  the  matter  in  a  direct  way.     The 

county  to  which  he  belonged  made  overtures  to  the  boroughs.     They 

had  four  prisons  and  scarcely  sufficient  prisoners  to  fill  one ;  but  before 

•  they  spent  so  much  money  they  said,  *  Will  not  you  amalgamate  with  a?, 
^-and  could  not  we  all  agree  instead  of  spending  fo  large  an  amount  of 
Jtaoney  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  ? '  A  committee  was 
►appointed  to  try  and  settle  the  matter,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  With 
^•reference  to  the  authority  that  was  taken  away  from  the  visiting  juft- 

tices  in  the  ivay  of  appointment,  he  was  chairman  of  a  board  of 

guardians,  and  they  found  that  their  authority  was  largely  interfered 

with  by  the  Local  Government  Board.     Tliey  could  not  discharge  a 

I' porter  or  engage  a  cook  without  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government 

•'Boards  and  yet  the  board  of  guardians  differed  from  each  other  very 

essentially  in  their  management,  and  in  one  district  relief  was  much 

leas  and  the  law  was  better  administered  tlian  in  another.    He  inferred 

'from  this  that  they  might  take  a  good  deal  of  authority  from  the 

^people  and  yet  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  tfce 

Lla^  vras  carried  out  by  the  guardians  in  one  case  and  by  the  vimting 

•  justices  in  another.  Looking  at  the  Bill  itself  he  thought  great 
advantages  might  be  gained  in  the  way  of  economy,  discipline,  and  in 
the  way  of  improving  prisons  and  prison  labour.  Something  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  drafting  prisoners  from  one  gaol  to  another  with 

:  reference  to  the  labour  in  which  they  had  been  employed  previous  to 
^  their  committal.  He  woidd  like  also  to  see  an  inspection  or  super- 
Tision  of  incorrigibles  by  gaolers  who  were  suited  to  deal  with  them, 
but  of  course  such  gaolers  were  very  rare,  because  the  qualifications 
for  such  cases  were  very  peculiar  and  very  valuable.  There  wia 
another  point  which  he  thought  would  indirectly  arise  in  this  Bill,  and 
that  was  a  special  training  for  gaolers,  which  he  thought  they  >vanted 
exceedingly.  They  required  special  training  for  gaolers  as  much  aa 
they  did  educationally  for  teachers.  These  he  thought  were  great 
advantages,  hut  he  hoped  that  sufficient  power  would  be  left  to  make 
the  authority  of  the  justices  respected  and  approved  of.  Then  they 
would  find  that  they  stiU  had  plenty  of  valuable  work  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  he  woidd  like  to  follow  up  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  by  recent  speakers  on  this  subject  by  quoting  a  few  words 
from  Sir  Massey  Lopea's  ppeech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Prisooa 
Bill.  He  said,  '  The  gist  o£  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords*  Com- 
mittee of  1800  was  simply  that  a  uniform  eystem  should  be  adopted 
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is  OUT  priscms  with  regard  to  Ubour,  diet,  and  diacipline.'  The 
Act  of  1865,  which  was  baaed  upon  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee, was  no  doubt  a  great  improvement  upon  our  previous  regula- 
tions becaoBe  it  established  a  sy9t&m  where  previouBlj  none  bad 
eiialed. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Mr.  Gardner, 
and  other  gentlemen  had  contended  that  visiting  justices  were  not  at 
all  interfered  with,  that  they  had  the  greatest  possible  power  to  teU  the 
Bond  if  there  was  anything  wrong,  though  the  Board  might  listen  to 
llicm  or  it  might  not.  He  knew  of  one  or  two  cases  where  the 
TiBitixig  justices  had  continued  to  visit  the  prisons  for  a  considerable 
time  aAer  it  was  under  their  authority,  and  then  they  had  with  great 
ngx«it  to  send  in  their  resignations  because  they  did  not  think  it  was 
well  managed  at  all,  and  they  had  no  power  to  alter  the  re^ilations  in 
llieir  own  way.  For  himself  he  could  say  that  he  would  be  perfectly 
leady  to  continue,  as  long  as  be  could  do  it  or  as  long  as  he  could  be  of 
aemce,  to  visit  the  gaols,  even  if  they  were  under  a  Board,  and  to  help 
them  in  every  way  he  possibly  could ;  but  he  had  little  hope  that  he 
Would  be  able  to  do  very  much  good.  As  a  man  who  had  visited  now 
lor  45  years  or  longer — longer  than  most  of  the  Board  would  have 
haoL  connected  wit£  the  prisons — he  would  perhaps  get  some  little 


paid  to  him;  hut  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  under  the 
neceaaity  of  disagreeing  with  the  Board,  because  then  he  doubted  very 
undi  whether  he  would  b«  attended  to.  It  was  very  true  as  had  been 
■id  that  they  should  not  trust  entirely  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
ahhongh  on  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  so  good  a  man  as  he  was 
must  be  entirely  right  in  everything,  and  they  should  put  full  trust  in 
him,  and  leave  everything  to  him.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Walter 
Ckofton  mentioned  that  the  Home  Office  had  for  a  long  time  opposed 
the  lelbrms  which  they  had  pressed  upon  them,  and  at  last  by  bringing 
itbefiare  the  public,  by  pressing  it  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  by 
dmiog  them  as  hard  as  ever  they  could,  they  had  induced  tbem  to 
imdertake  certain  reforms.  Tliey  had  done  this  at  last,  but  they  had 
done  it  in  but  a  few  cases  out  of  those  they  had  tried  and  petitioned 
aad  urged  upon  the  Government,  This  did  not  seem  as  if  the  Secre- 
t«T  of  State  was  always  quite  in  the  right  in  his  views,  but  that  he 
lacher  required  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others,  and  he  (Mr,  Baker)  at 
icMt  was  endeavouring  to  bring  this  forward  and  call  the  public 
attention  to  it,  Mr.  Gardner  had  said  that  no  power  would  be  taken 
from  the  visiting  justices,  but  lie  (the  speaker)  had  had  to  do  with 
the  visiting  of  prisons  for  a  very  long  time^  and  he  thought  this  would 
lot  be  the  ease.  It  was  said  by  others  that  this  Act  would  take 
aothing  away  from  them  because  the  Act  of  1865  took  away  every- 
thing* He  had  been  a  visiting  justice  ever  mnce  1865,  and  he  had 
BOi  by  any  means  found  the  power  taken  away  from  them.  On  the 
eontrary,  he  found  he  had  been  indebted  extremely  to  the  governor  of 
the  gaol  in  his  cotmty  and  to  the  chief  of  their  police  for  the  great 
hdp  that  they  had  given  to  the  justices  in  finding  out  these  very  im- 
provements that  he  had  suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  Paper. 
Well,  if  they  had  oiEcials  put  into  the  gaolB  who  would  be  answerable 
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to  Government  for  all  they  had  to  do,  would  it  not  be  zather 
that  they  should  say  to  the  Government,  'The  justices  want  us  to  ksf 
an  accurate  account  of  where  all  the  prisoners  come  from  and  irbm 
they  are  going  to,  and  to  keep  a  watch  upon  them  afterwards;  is  no 
that  rather  troublesome ;  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  7  *  So  fiir  si  U 
experience  went  he  should  think  the  Board  would  be  apt  to  say,  'Wd 
we  think  you  had  better  put  it  by.  It  is  a  good  thing  th^  have  tifai 
up,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  very  necessary.*  He  feared  they  vodU 
have  a  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  out  other  reforms.  Semd 
of  the  reforms  that  he  had  mentioned  that  hud  had  an  effect  on  Ihi 
reduction  of  crime — a  considerable  number  of  these  reforms  had  bscs 
made  since  1865,  and  they  had  found  no  difficulty  from  the  Act  nl 
1865  in  carrying  them  out.  It  appeared  to  him  that  whether  one  nm 
a  master  or  a  mere  visitor  in  a  house  made  considerable  difEerenoa  ii 
the  influence  that  one  would  have  with  the  servant,  unless  he  wen  li 
expect  a  fee,  which  they  (the  justices)  could  not  with  any  proprii^ 
offer  to  any  governor  of  a  gaol.  Sir  Douglas  Forsjrth  had  spdm  dl 
India.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  had  no  experience  of  India,  but  li 
thought  the  state  of  things  there  was  veiy  different  to  the  stats  d 
things  in  this  country,  and  we  could  hardly  argue  from  one  to  dN 
other.  But  that  was  a  point  upon  which  he  could  not  give  an  opimo^ 
and  he  must  leave  someone  else  to  deal  with  Sir  Douglas's  o^nniov 
His  valued  friend,  Mr.  Hastings,  observed  that  the  want  of  undbroi^ 
in  gaols  was  something  dreadful — that  it  was  terrible,  and  that  it  «■ 
something  to  make  one  hold  up  both  hands  to  think  of  there  lNfa| 
such  differences  in  gaols  that  in  one  a  man  had  to  go  a  good  hhh 
more  steps  up  the  treadmill  than  he  had  in  another,  and  the  like,  fl 
uniformity  of  gaols  was  their  first  object,  he  and  the  justices  moU 
consent  to  give  up  all  they  had  been  saying,  and  he  had  no  doubt  ifal 
the  new  prison  board  would  make  each  gaol  more  perfect  and  mof 
imiform.  As  Mr.  Hastings  had  said,  he  was  one  of  the  deputation  lAc 
went  to  Mr.  Cross,  asking  him  to  take  the  matter  into  conaideralun, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  much  good  would  be  done  by  the  Prisons  Bill  a 
this  respect.  He  only  feared,  however,  that  more  harm  would  be  doM 
by  it  in  other  respects.  Mr.  Hastings  had  said  nothing  at  all  abort 
the  lessening  of  crime,  and  in  this  respect  there  was  a  great  difieroee 
between  his  (the  Chairman's)  view  and  that  of  other  speakers.  Hi 
whole  notion  was  the  lessening  of  crime,  whether  the  gaols  mn 
exactly  uniform  or  not.  Whether  the  steps  of  the  treadmills  di£M 
in  some  degree  from  one  another  he  held  to  be  a  small  matter  cm* 
part'd  with  the  great  object  which  he  had  always  had  in  view— ifal 
lessening  to  his  poorer  brethren  of  that  temptation  against  which  hfl 
prayed.  Anything  they  could  do  to  lessen  or  to  counteract  tbi 
temptation  to  crime  he  believed  to  be  of  the  first  and  greatest  import- 
ance. He  believed  it  to  be  a  most  essential  thing  to  the  ratepsyoci 
because  there  was  nothing  that  would  lower  the  rates  so  much  as  tb 
diminution  of  crime.  He  believed  it  to  be  an  infinitely  greater  pcic 
that  they  sliould  be  able  to  neutralise  the  temptation  into  which  the: 
brethren  were  led,  and  if  they  took  away  the  power  of  the  justices  i 
the  general  management  of  crime,  he  feared  that  they  would  take  aws 
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tkige  part  of  this  power  of  removing  temptation.    He  would  parii- 

cokrly  refer  to  the  reformatory  question  as  the  thing  that  had  made 

Ae  kigest  alteration  in  the  amount  of  crime  of  anything  he  had  ever 

known  in  reducing  the  crime  of  England  or  of  London,  which  he 

cwifwnd  when  they  first  began  he  thought  a  hopeless  case,  at  any  rate 

lor  his  lifetime.    They  had  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  proportion 

within  20  yean  from  4,000  to  950.     How  could  that  have  been  done 

vnderany  system  managed  by  Government  Boards?     He  regretted 

dnt  Misi  Carpenter  was  not  present,  because  she  would  have  told  them 

lliat  had  the  reformatories  been  managed  under  a  board  and  under  a 

ri^  set  of  rules,  they  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.    In  every 

eoantiy  where  reformatories  had  been  introduced  under  a  regular  fixed 

gOTcnung  board  they  had  entirely  fiiiled,  whereas  where  they  had  been 

teied  by  voluntary  effort  they  had  almost  always  succeeded.   Referring 

to  tiie  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morris  to  the  effect  that  the  32,000 

BOie  cases  did  not  show  that  crime  had  increased  because   of   the 

npetted  committals  for  minor  offences,  the  Chairman  Raid  that  he 

fiDj  admitted  all  this,  but  still  he  held  that  crime  had  increased — that 

itliad  steadily  and  terribly  increased.     The  committal  of  a  man  a  very 

hige  number  of  times  to  prison  simply  showed  that  the  law  was 

powerless  to  stop  him  from  going  on  in  his  course  of  crime.     The 

•Iject  of  sending  a  man  to  gaol  was  not  to  pmiish  him.     Society 

knwed  no  benefit  from  punidiing  a  man.     On  the  contrary,  society 

hd  to  pay  for  it  heavily.     Punishment  in  itself  was  of  no  good.    The 

■ly  good  in  it  was  so  &r  as  it  would  deter  from  the  committal  of  crime. 

Us  increase  in  the  number  of  committals  simply  showed  the  terrible 

inereue  in  the  number  of  the  crimes.     Of  course  this  was  not  to  be 

IriDin  at  its  full  account  becaune  there  were  a  certain  number  of 

ifeDoes  lately  made  by  law,  and  that  of  itself,  without  any  increase  of 

•ime,  would  make  the  difference.     At  the  same  time  they  could  not 

nekm  so  large  a  number  as  32,000  for  School  Board  offences.     Upon 

fls  question  of  supervision  he  had  omitted  to  say  that  his  proposal  was 

Alt  it  should  only  last  for  three  years,  and  it  certainly  did  not  appear 

to  have  any  very  evil  efiect  as  they  had  not  found  anyone  under  the 

{Id  that  had  been  tried  going  to  a  place  of  trust.     Notice  was  given 

to  e^h  one  that  they  were  not  to  go  to  a  place  of  trust  without 

aoqoainting  their  master  with  it,  and  almost  all  of  them  were  in  places 

iliere  their  characters  were  known,  earning  an  honest  living  and  living 

latlj  well.     Mr.  Dickinson  had  spoken  so  much  on  his  side,  and  he 

igned  so  strongly  with  what  he  had  said,  that  he  hardly  dare  call 

Mteation  to  it  again  except  to  say  that  they  ought  to  reform  exbting 

ftings  and  not  overturn  them  and  create  new  ones,  that  the  gaols  and 

Ae  police  ought  to  be  under  the  eamc  authority,  and  that  prisons  for 

iBgJit  offences  and  old  habitual  criminals  sliould  be  under  separate 

aidhorities.     Captain  Vemey  referred  to  some  statements  of  Mr.  Murray 

Bnmne  that  were  different  from  his  (the  Chairman's).     It  would  have 

tiken  too  long  to  go  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  Bill,  and  he  could 

lot  take  down  very  carefully  all  Mr.  Murray  Browne's  suggestions.   He 

Unot  know  his  plan,  and  he  was  by  no  means  sure  if  they  came  to 

tolk  it  over  that  he  (the  Chairman)  would  agree  with  him  in  all  the 
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resxiltfl.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  not  drawn  up  tor  himaelf  a  clear  and 
definite  bill,  and  he  only  profeseed  to  give  the  headings  of  a  bill.  But 
Mr.  Browne  had  said  that  more  power  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 
visiting  justices — ^their  appointments  ought  to  be  scrutinised,  and  a 
man  Should  not  he  a  gaol  governor  without  having  first  served  as 
deputy  governor  in  a  gaoL  He  waa  not  quite  sure  how  this  might 
answer,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a  \'ery  difficult  question  and  he 
would  not  lilce  to  pledge  himself  to  a  decided  opinion  upon  it.  At  the 
Bame  time  be  thought  tlmt  some  such  law  might  be  a  decidedly  good 
one.  He  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  appointments  laid  before  the 
Home  Office  for  approval,  but  that  was  a  very  different  thing  to  the 
justices  not  being  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  Mr.  Sperling 
had  said  that  the  Act  of  1865  took  away  all  power  from  the  visiting 
justices.  He  could  only  say  that  he  had  acted  very  carefully  as  a 
visiting  justice  ever  since  1865,  and  he  had  not  felt  liimself  crippled 
in  any  degree.  In  some  cases  eome  slight  alterations  of  the  diet  had 
been  made,  but  this  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  visiting 
justices  to  the  SecreUiry  of  State,  He  did  not  believe  it  mattered 
very  much  whether  slight  alterations  of  thiss  kind  were  made  aa  he 
suggested  or  as  they  suggci^ted.  He  had  always  strongly  urged  that 
the  justices  should  have  a  separate  supervisionj  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  see  all  they  did>  and  have  power  to  alter  or,  if  neceasaty, 
to  forbid  their  arrangements.  This  he  (the  Chairman)  had  always 
considered  that  he  had,  and  with  regard  to  the  refonnatoriea  he  had 
always  allowed  them  to  work  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  which  be 
sincerely  hoped  the  justices  of  England  would  continue  to  have. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  subsequently  by  Lieut,-CoL 
Du  Cane,  R.E.,  C.B, :— The  Prison  Bill,  with  the  Government  amend* 
ments  inserted  during  the  last  daj^s  of  the  session,  differs  entirely  on 
principle  from  that  which  waa  introduced  by  Mr.  Cross  some  weeks 
earlier.  The  fir^^t  Bill  must  unquestionably  have  been  the  fruit  of  much 
calm  and  deliberate  discussion  and  thought,  and  represents  what  the 
Government  considered  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  question  they  had 
get  themselves.  The  laat  ia,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  pressure  put  upon 
them  by  a  certain  section  of  their  supporters.  The  first  was  drawn  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  general,  the  last  in  the  supposed  interestBi 
or  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  opposition  of  the  local  dignitarieSi 
who  believed  their  importance  to  be  attacked  by  the  transfer  of  ecnxie 
of  their  duties^  and  what  they  look  upon  as  their  legitimate  privil^ea 
to  the  Severe tiiry  of  State  and  the  officers  appointed  by  liim.  The  first 
Bill  waa  received  with  general  approval  all  over  the  country,  from  the 
most  important  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  from  most  of  the  bodies 
having  any  claim  to  represent  the  feelinjg  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  public  attention  should  be  called  to  the  amend- 
ments which  now  form  part  of  the  Bill,  for,  though  small  in  number, 
and  apparently  unimportant,  tiaey  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the 
Bill,  and  introduce  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  without  doubt 
worse  in  every  point  of  view  than  that  which  it  professes  to  amend.  The 
existing  condition  of  tilings  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  iu  1805 
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1  fazieflj :this:--fi>T)ie  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessiona  assembled  axe 

tf^onaible  for  providing  prisons  for  the  execution  in  them  of  the 

MDiihjuent^  awiurded  by  competent  Courts,  according  to  a  s^rstem  laid 

ifmn  bj  Parliament^  and  under  rules  framed  by  themselves  and 

fproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.     The 

pouter  S^Bions  appoints  from  its  own  body  visiting  justices  to  act 

n  xtB  behalf,  and  to  carry  out  their  instructions.     It  raises  locally  all 

be  money  to  defiray  the  expenses,  excepting  a  certain  contribution 

nade  by  the  Keasury ;  it  fixes  rates  of  payment  of  officials ;  makes 

jonshasea  of   materials,  and    decides  on  the  appropriation   of  the 

prinners'  labour ;  and  appoints  all  the  officers  who  have  to  carry  out 

the  daties  for  which  the  Quarter  Sessions  are  responsible.     The  State 

intervenes  only  by  way  of  inspection  and  report,  but  reserves  a  right 

to  withhold  for  certain  specified  causes  the  contributions  above  referred 

tOb    The  law,  though  fortified  by  this  provision,  has  not  succeeded  in 

Kcoring  the  imiformity  and  efficiency  which  it  was  hoped  it  would 

ertiblish.     Prisons  are  twice  as  nimierous  as  they  need  be.     Local 

iimds  are  more  than  wasted,  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 

]iv  is  uncertain.     This  condition  of  things  being  established  and 

admitted  on  all  hands,  the  Government  decided  tliat  the  only  remedy 

lu  to  place  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  prisons  on  the  Secretary 

cf  State,  in  order  to  secure  imiformity  of  management  as  well  as  that 

icflponsibility  to  public  opinion  which  Ls  entirely  absent  in  the  case  of 

die  local  magistracy ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  might 

ftiilj  relieve  the  local  rates,  and  assume  on  the  part  of  the  general 

tixpayer,  the  whole  burden  of  carrying  out  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  conditions  of  this  arrangement  must  both  be 

iilfiUed  in  an  equal  degree  in  order  to  justify  its  being  put  into  efiect ; 

Int  some  of  the  local  dignitaries,  while  willing  enough  to  be  relieved 

of  the  local  rates,  demurred  strongly  to  being  deprived  of  tlie  local 

mportance  which,  as  they  imagine,  accompanies  the  exercise  of  their 

{unctions  as  visiting  justices,  and  still  more  to   parting   with   the 

piyfcronage  which  that    position    insured.      To    this    opposition    the 

Goremment  has  yielded,  and  has  so  far  forfeited  the  support  accorded 

to  a  BiU  conceived  in  a  broader  view  of  the  public  interest.     It  is  ob- 

vioiu  that  if  the  public,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  to 

be  lesponsible  for  the  cost  and  management  of  these  establisliments, 

llie  agents  who  are  to  carry  out  his  directions  must  be  responsible  to 

him,  and  must  be  appointed  by  and  removable  by  him.     These  objects 

irere  fairly  secured  in  the  original  Bill,  while  making  ample  use  of  the 

Bttvices  of  the  local  authorities.     The  amended  Bill,  however,  while 

removing  all  responsibility  from  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  placing  it 

on  the  Secretary  of  State,  retains  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  the  power  of 

appointing  the  visiting  justices,  and  makes  them  in  efEect  the  agents 

for  carrymg  out  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  wdl  as 

conferring  on  these  bodies,  responsible  to  nobody,  irremovable,  and 

Tmder  no  influence  from  public  opinion,  the  whole  patronage  of  the 

prison  service.     The  Secretary  of  State  certainly  retains  the  power  of 

•ppomting  Commissioners  to  assist  him  (not  to  exceed  five  in  number), 

ud  Asds^t  Commissioners  to  help  them ;  but  at  once  cripples  his  own 
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officers  by  aaaigning  to  them  personally  detail  duties  which  it  is  physically 
impossible  they  should  fulfil,  and  which  the  visiting  justices  are  ate 
caUed  on  to  perform,  and  by  ordaining  that  the  Assistant  CommissioiMn 
should  not  assist  their  principals  except  with  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  State.  The  result  is  that  the  visiting  justices  remsQ 
masters  of  the  situation.  They  will  appoint  a  multitude  of  official^ 
who  will  be  paid  by  the  public ;  they  will  indirectly,  if  not  direedf, 
regulate  the  public  expenditure,  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  lazga 
powers  they  will  be  in  no  effective  manner  under  anybody's  contioL 
While  thus  effectually  asserting  their  position,  the  visiting  jiutioei 
have  generally  put  forward  those  among  their  number  (and  there  an 
several)  who  can  claim  to  have  rendered  considerable  public  serrioei; 
but  such  as  these  are  no  sample  of  the  general  body  to  whom  andi 
largo  public  interests  are  to  be  committed.  Visiting  justices  are  not 
chosen  on  account  of  any  special  fitness  for  such  a  post.  Each  gad 
has  twenty  or  thirty  visiting  justices ;  the  number,  perhaps,  2,00(^ 
altogether.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  gaol  there  should  be  found  even  one  man  able  and  willing  to 
fulfil  adequately  all  that  is  required  in  such  a  position,  much  moremA 
a  large  number  as  above  given,  while  their  very  number  and  the  smaB 
sphere  in  which  they  exercise  their  functions,  render  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  of  any  one  of  them  infinitesimal,  and  affords  most  ioanfL 
ficient  opportunities  of  gaining  any  sufficient  experience  to  be  anj 
check  upon  the  officials  of  the  prison  staff  whom  they  profess  to  sopo* 
vise  and  control.  The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  department  con- 
vict prisons,  which  was  given  in  the  Times  may  usefully  be  recalled 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  All  the  questions  relating  to  tba 
transfer  of  management,  responsibility,  and  cost,  from  the  localitieito 
the  State,  which  are  now  under  consideration  in  connection  with  county 
prisons  have  been  discussed  and  received  their  solution  in  connection 
with  the  convict  prisons ;  and,  if  experience  is  to  go  for  anything,  m 
should  avoid  entering  on  the  path  which,  in  respect  to  convict  priaoDS, 
was  found  so  difficult  to  retrace.  Either  the  Government  should  take 
upon  itself  the  whole  cost  and  the  whole  responsibility,  and  act  through 
officers  appointed  by  a  Secretary  of  State  who  represents  and  is  w- 
fponsible  to  the  public ;  or  else  it  should  assume  only  a  proportion  of 
the  cost  and  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  responsibility,  leaving  to 
the  local  bodies  defined  duties,  and  making  a  clear  division  between 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  visiting  justices  and  those  to  be 
performed  by  the  officers  appointed  by  the  State. 


The  Rev.  Daniel  Ace,  D.D.,  read  a  short  Paper  *  On  the 
Prisons  Bill,'  in  which  he  particularised  the  kind  of  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  commended  the  relief  offered  by  the  measure  to  the 
ratepayers,  amplified  its  proposed  advantages,  and  pointed  out 
how  many  objections  might  be  obviated,  and  the  boon  the 
measure  would  confer  upon  the  country  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.     The  Bill  would  abolish  useless  prison* 
and  staff  officers,  diminish  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  bii.9 
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dened  ratepayerSj  improve  the  diet^  discipline  and  moral  con- 
dnct  of  priaonersj  and  add  to  the  economy  and  utility  of  gaols 
by  insuring  uniformity  of  administration.  He  considered  the 
iKgoments  agunst  the  Bill  to  be  insignificant  in  contrast  with 
mse  inits  favour ;  and  urged  that^  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
plin  for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law^  the  Prisons  Bill 
flhould  be  adopted. 


CBIMES   OF   VIOLENCE. 

What  Legislation  is  Necessary  for  the  Repression  of  Crimes  of 
Violence  ?    By  Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling. 

rthe   very  place  where  the  Congress  is  now  being  held, 
there  is  strongly  felt  the  need  of  some  special  legislation 
fir  restraining  crimes  of  violence,  especially  in  the  case  of  men 
towards  their  wives.     Those  who  are  locally  identified  with 
liverpool  are  best  able  to  correct  me  if  my  statements  seem 
exaggerated ;  but  in  the  judicial  statistics  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment there  is  but  too  much  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge, 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and  prosperous  town 
Aere  is  an  amount  of  savage  brutality  certainly  not  exceeded 
in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  that  nowhere  is 
the  ill-usage  of  woman  so  systematic  and  so  little  hindered  by 
the  supposed  strong  arm  of  die  law ;  making  the  lot  of  a  married 
iroman  whose  locidity  is  the  ^  kicking  district '  of  Liverpool 
naply  a  duration  of  suffering  and  subjection  to  injury  and 
savage  treatment^  far  worse  than  that  to  which  the  wives  of 
mere  savages  are  used.   Thus  placed  the  victims  seem  to  derive 
flull  help  or  consideration  from  the  community  in  which  their 
ni  lot  is  cast 

The  judicial  statistics  unhappily  make  out  that  within  the 
Soroughof  Liverpool  there  were  in  the  year  1874  no  less  than 
3,222  charges  of  crimes  of  violence  which  came  under  the  care 
olthe  administrators  of  the  law,  and  were  disposed  of  by 
sommary  proceedings  or  by  indictment. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  returns  also  show  that  on  an 
ayerage  one  out  of  every  four  criminals  actually  proceeded 
against  gets  off  through  defect  of  proof  at  the  time  of  trial,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  were  the  enquiry  confined  to  charges 
of  violence  the  proportion  of  acquittals  would  be  much  greater. 
The  coroners'  inquests  in  Liverpool  in  1874  were  nearly 
three  a  day.  During  the  whole  year  there  were  only  ten  ver- 
dicts of  murder  or  manslaughter  returned,  but  in  160  cases  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  was  the  bald  and  ghastly  verdict  of 
'  f  oimd  dead.'    If  even  where  death  ensues  the  truth  can  be 
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BO  often  kept  back  by  tliose  -who  are  in  the  secret,  is  it  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  where  the  outrc^e  falls  short  of  that 
catastrophe,  the  truth  can  be  smothered  and  justice  defeate " 
through  the  weakness  of  the  injured  or  the  sinister  influenc 
of  the  offender  ? 

No  one  who  either  professionaUy  or  oflScially  hai  gained 
experience  in  wife-beating  caries  can  doubt  that  our  present 
system  of  procedure  seems  as  if  it  were  designed,  not  to  repress 
crime,  but  to  discourage  complaints,     A  woman,  after  being 
brutally  assailed  by  her  husband  and  receiving  a  sufficient 
number  of  kicks  and  blows  to  make  her  think  she  is  being 
murdered,  caUs  out  for  the  aid  of  the  police ;  and  if  her  state- 
ment were  then  and  there  authentically  recorded,  and  after*  I 
wards,  on  the  commitment  and  trial  of  the  aggressor,  allowed  t<j 
form  a  part  of  the  foraial  proof  against  him — subject,  of  course^J 
to  the  right  of  the  accused  to  refute  it  by  cross-examination- 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ends  of  justice  would  oft43neri| 
be  obtained. 

In  practice,  however,  the  course  is  for  the  police  to  hear>  j 
the  loose  statements  of  the  scared  victim  and  the  gossip  of  then 
bystandci-s,  and  to  take  the  husband  at  once  inti*  custody,  i£^  I 
they  thiuk  there  is  sufficient  to  make  out  a  case  against  him  ;• 
and  the  charge  being  duly  entered  at  the  police  station,  theij 
subsequent  proceedings  are  left  to  depend  a  good  deal  on  tlie* 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  poor  vnSe  in  tho  interim.  She- 
may  relent  belore  morning  comes,  or  be  subjected  to  so  much. 
sinister  influence  on  the  part  of  the  husband  and  his  friends  as^  j 
to  be  effectually  prevented  from  disclosing  the  whole  truth  afc  I 
all ;  orj  if  doing  so  in  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings,  sEe 
may  easily  be  made  so  completely  to  neutralise  its  efl:cct  tha%«^ 
conviction  becomes  impracticable.  The  lesson  taught  to  the 
ruffian  i^,  that  if  he  ilUuses  his  dog  or  his  donkey  he  stands  a 
fair  chance  (thanks  to  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  H 
Dumb  Animals)  of  being  duly  prosecuted,  convicted,  and 
punished ;  but  that  if  the  ill-usage  is  merely  practised  on  his 
wife  the  odds  are  in  favour  of  his  own  entire  immunity,  and  of 
his  victim  getting  worse  treatment  if  she  dare  appear  against 
him.  I 

In  the  case  of  crimes  of  violence  it  is  easy  to  observe  the^  | 
effect  of  education  as  a  preventive*  and  of  gi'oss  ignorance 
an  incentive.    Much  has  been  said  about  the  ordinary  effect  06  ^ 
education  on  crime,  but  it  may  be  safely  accepted  as  a  general 
nilc,  that  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
is  the  tendency  to  brutality. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  rule  gradually  established 
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among  those  of  superior  education,  fixing  an  unmistakeatle 
sb'gma  on  the  man  who  resorts  to  violence  except  in  actual 
self-defence.  The  rapid  effect  of  the  rule  has  been  not  only  to 
check  crimes  of  violence  but  outrages  of  every  description.  It 
is  remarkable  that  amonf^  the  lower  classes  the  prevalence  of 
crimes  of  violence  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  those  quarters 
where  ignorance  most  prevails.  For  instance,  of  13,125  occu- 
pants of  the  Liverpool  prison  during  the  year  1874  only  21 
were  really  educated,  449  only  could  read  or  write  well,  7,164 
only  imperfectly,  whilst  5,491  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  all* 
If  the  enquiry  were  specially  directed  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  educated  and  uneducated  among 
those  conv-icted  of  offences  of  violence,  as  compared  with  other 
convicts,  it  would  be  easily  shown  how  direct  the  effect  of 
education  is  in  restraining  brutality. 

It  must  be  wholly  imnecessary  at  this  day  to  urge  that,  what- 
ever the  *  cost  of  schools  and  School  Boards,'  it  is,  as  a  matter 
of  mere  money  calculation,  a  gain  to  increase  that  item,  if  it 
lower  the  item  *  cost  of  crimes/  and  especially  crimes  of  violence. 

The  spread  of  education  tends  not  only  to  abate  the  savage 
element  in  the  person  educated,  but  to  create  a  tone  of  feeling 
among  the  whole  community,  aiding  more  effectually  than  any- 
thing else  in  altogether  di.scountenancing  acts  of  brutality. 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  education,  and  its  effect  in 
checking  crimes  of  violence,  to  the  question  more  directly  before 
us,  that  of  legislation  and  amending  the  law  relating  to  the 
mbject,  I  have  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  this 
fipe  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  seems  to  be  that  the  laws, 
aa  they  now  exist,  are  very  rarely  put  in  force ;  that  owing 
to  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor,  or  any  organisation  for 
securing,  especially  in  cases  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  due 
protection  of  the  law,  the  existing  provisions  fail  to  afford,  in 
the  case  of  women  generally,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of 
wives,  the  protection  that,  according  to  the  eulogists  of  our 
laws  and  constitution,  is  so  amply  provided  in  this  country 
for  the  weak  against  the  strong— the  oppressed  against  the 
oppressor. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  the  administration  of  justice  that  it  should 
flow  evenly  at  the  call  of  the  weakest  as  of  the  most  influential ; 
but  in  the  instance  of  the  oppressed  class  whose  case  has  in- 
duced the  present  enquiry  it  is  cleai'ly  shown  that  in  their 
direst  need  the  boasted  protection  of  the  law  is  a  mockery. 

At  the  Congress  of  this  Association  at  Bristol,  in  1869,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  urgin^upon  their  attention  the  subject  of 
the  institution  of  a  Public  Prosecutor. 
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The  idea  was  by  no  means  original.     The  principle  is 
recognised  by  neariy  every  civilised  code,  and  is  in  no  mj 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  law.     It  is  practically  carried 
out  with  advantage  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  in  Scotland 
and  the  establishment  throughout  this  country  of  an  effectivB 
system  of  public  prosecution  has  long  been  called  for.     In  na 
class  of  cases  would  the  institution  have  more  direct  effect  thaa 
in  that  we  are  now  discussing. 

We  may  yet  have  to  wait  some  time  before  a  genend 
system  of  public  prosecution  will  be  advocated  in  the  only 
quarter  where  its  success  can  be  relied  on,  the  Government  of 
tiie  day.  The  task  of  promoting  such  a  reform,  as  it  involTes 
money  arrangements  which  may  be  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
Treasury,  seems  hitherto  to  have  found  small  favour  in 
Downing  Street. 

Until  tliis  great  reform  is  carried  out  much,  however,  may 
be  done  by  wav  of  substitute.  There  are  existing  societiei^ 
especially  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animdi, 
which  in  certain  classes  of  cases  go  far  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  a  general  system  of  public  prosecution. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  community  like  Liverpool  it  wonld 
be  the  easiest  thing  (comparatively  at  a  small  cost)  to  effect 
locally  what  Government  have  hitherto  failed  to  provide  a8  % 
general  institution.  Let  an  efficient  public  officer  be  appointed 
here  to  see  that  the  laws  for  preventing  and  punishing  crimes 
of  violence  are  rigorously  enforced.  Get  it  to  be  well  known 
among  all  who  live  and  work  here  that  the  legal  protection  to 
be  aflbrded  to  everyone  against  ruffianism  and  violence  is  not 
a  mockery,  but  a  reality ;  and  crimes  of  violence — though,  rf 
course,  they  would  not  altogether  cease — will  be  most  effectu- 
ally kept  in  check. 

There  is  another  change  in  our  system  of  procedure  which 
may  have  very  direct  effect  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
wife-beating  cases,  and  thus  keqnng  a  check  on  the  worst  cases 
of  crimes  of  violence,  viz.  the  amendment  of  the  procedure 
with  respect  to  the  wife's  depositions. 

I  think  that  in  such  cases  if  the  solemn  statement  of  the 
wife  were  taken  immediately  after  the  outrage,  and  duly  au- 
thenticated, it  might  be  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  the  eridence 
for  the  prosecution,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  right  of  cross- 
examination  at  the  trial  and  to  contradiction  by  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  accused.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  such  a 
change  in  our  present  mode  of  presenting  the  evidence  of  the 
wife  would  produce  good  results.  Both  in  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  the  presumption  is  that  a  woman  acts  under  her 
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husband's  coercion  or  influence^  and  a  number  of  contrivances 
are  provided  for  counteracting  this ;  but  when  her  own  safety^ 
perhaps  her  life^  is  at  stake,  we  make  no  provision  by  which  her 
version  of  the  truth,  when  free  from  her  husband's  influence^ 
can  be  used  to  weigh  against  her  statements  when  under  direct 
subjection  to  him. 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  crimes 
of  violence,  I  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate in  proceedings  against  persons  accused,  to  enquire  into 
other  alleged  assaiuts,  and  the  punishment  should  be  according 
to  the  result  of  the  enquiry. 

On  evewy  conviction  of  a  crime  of  violence  the  prisoner 
should  be  required  to  give  sureties  for  his  future  good  beha- 
viour^ and  /  would  provide  for  the  formal  publication  of  the 
charge  and  the  sentence  by  way  of  brand. 

In  cases  of  aggravated  crimes  of  violence  after  previous 
conviction  I  would  make  flogging  a  part  of  the  sentence.  I 
am  aware  that  on  the  part  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
and  others,  whose  opinions  always  command  respect,  there  is 
a  feeling  against  flogging  under  any  circumstances.  I  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  law  at  present  prescribes  this  punish- 
ment in  certain  cases,  and  tn  this  country  no  one  by  his  mere 
personal  opinion  is  able  to  make  the  law  a  nullity.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  an  advantage  to  avoid  flogging  as  well  as  capital 
punishment,  but  it  is  an  advantage  greater  stUl  to  check  the 
crimes  which  provoke  such  punishment.  Better  to  tame  the 
savage  than  to  stand  by  till  his  victim  is  murdered,  and  then 
put  the  savage  to  death.  In  any  event,  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  all  we  can  to  protect  the  victim,  whatever  treatment  may 
be  awarded  to  the  savage. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  McLeod  (Birkenhead)  opened  the  discussion  by 
ttjing  he  thought  the  suggestions  of  the  learned  Serjeant  on  one 
question  were  very  wise,  and  certainly  it  would  be  an  advantage  that 
e?ery  criminal  of  the  class  alluded  to  should  know  that  he  was  certain 
to  be  brought  under  the  inspection  and  punishment  of  the  law.  A 
point  zais^  by  the  learned  Serjeant  that  in  cases  of  wife  beating  the 
evidence  of  the  wife  should  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  committal  of 
the  ofience,  was  very  valuable.  They  were  all  agreed  that  *  prevention 
was  better  than  cure,'  and  what  was  said  in  the  Paper  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  education  with  a  view  of  ultimately  lessening  these 
crimes  would  meet  with  the  assent  of  everyone  of  them.  The  exception 
he  had  to  take  was  as  to  the  recommendations  for  flogging.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  did  not  believe  in  flogging.     He  thought  it  was  a 
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moat  brutal  punMiment,  and  it  brutallsed  not  only  the  man  but  the 
nation  or  the  society  who  used  it.  It  w^  impossible  to  read  the  history 
of  crime  from  the  horribly  bnital  days  o£  the  Asiatio  empires  down 
to  our  own  time  without  seeing  that  it  was  a  liistory  of  leaeening 
the  brutality  of  the  punishment.  He  felt  strong ly  that  at  any  risk  they 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  these  crimes  of  violence 
without  the  lash.  It  had  fiiiled  in  the  repression  of  crime.  At  one 
time  a  statement  went  the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that 
^arotting  was  repressed  by  the  use  of  the  lash ;  but  statistics  showed 
that  the  era  me  of  garotting  had  been  diminished  before  the  lash  waa 
applied. 

The  Rev.  C.  Geld  art  {London}  rose  to  endorse  what  had  been  said 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  lash,  and  also  what  had  been  said  by  the 
essayist  himself  and  by  the  President  on  the  previous  day  on  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  many  cases  of  bringing  the  injured  party  to  allow 
the  law  to  take  its  course.  He  thought  they  must  all  of  them  see  that 
the  proBpect  of  such  a  penalty — such  a  mode  of  retribution — hanging 
over  the  husband  who  had  outraged  his  wife  was  prommently  before  her 
imagination,  and  if  there  was  any  remnant  of  tenderness  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  nothing  could  possibly  be  devised  more 
likely  to  prevent  her  complaining  m  the  proper  quarter  and  getting 
redress  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  And  he  did  not  think^ — -much  as  he 
would  advocate,  and  as  he  thought  that  most  of  them  must  adyocate 
the  institution  of  a  public  prose cutj)r — he  did  not  think  a  public 
prosecutor  would  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  for  he  knew  from 
hia  own  experience — from,  the  visits  which  he  weekly  paid  among  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  town,  that  tliere  were  very  many  instances 
in  which  brutality  bad  been  used  and  wlien  not  any  attempt  had  been 
made — not  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  police 
or  so  far  as  could  be  avoided  e¥en  the  attention  of  the  neighbours  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  And,  he  said,  if  the  wife,  the  much -enduring 
wife,  knew  that  the  husband  was  to  get  at  least  as  good,  or  rather  he 
should  say  at  least  as  bad,  as  he  had  given  her,  there  would  be  a  tenfold 
difficulty  in  her  making  any  complaint  in  the  matter.  There  was  one 
other  consideration.  He  thought  there  entered  into  the  whole  question 
too  much  of  the  notion  of  retribution,  Wbat  they  had  to  do  was  to 
reform  the  criminal  where  that  was  possible,  but  they  should  take  care 
that  what  they  bad  to  do  in  the  main  was  if  possible  not  so  much  to 
deter  people  firom  committing  crimes  as,  putting  it^  more  generally,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  crime.  For  his  own  part  he  knew  there  was 
great  diiliculty  in  protesting  against  the  application  of  the  lash  when 
they  were  always  supposed  to  have  a  kind  of  sentimental  sympathy 
widi  the  person  who  committed  the  outrage.  StiU  he  thought  diat  a 
man  who  had  been  convicted  of  using  brutal  violence  towards  hia  wife 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  kw  from  ever  living  with  that  wife  again. 
He  believed  tliat  was  the  only  effectual  mode  of  prevendng  this*  Th<i 
description  of  a  Hogging  created  a  sympathy  for  the  crindnal  whidi 
ivasbad. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Lunthe  (Liverpool)  thought  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  reader  of  the  Paper  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  wife  at  the 
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time  the  crime  was  committed  was  of  exceeding  importance.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years  public  attention  had  been  more  c^ed  to 
fkoB  mbject  than  before,  and  it  had  been  seen  that  it  continually 
happened  that  after  cases  of  crimes  of  violence  it  was  impossible  to  get 
evidence.  They  found  that  perjury  took  place  to  a  very  lai^e  esctent, 
and  those  who  had  been  watching  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  town 
would  bear  him  out  in  what  he  eaid.  The  suggestion  made  by 
Serjeant  Pulling  was  therefore  one  of  very  great  value  to  prevent 
to  a  great  extent  the  risk  of  the  violent  criminal  escaping-  But 
aaiother  of  his  suggestions  was  of  still  greater  importance.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  any  law  for  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor  by  the 
nation T  it  appeared  they  mij^ht  act  locally  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Paper ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  large  centres  of 
population  like  Liverpool  and  Manchester  if  this  were  done  successfully 
it  would  greatly  promote  xiseful  legislation  on  this  subject  in  a  general 
maae.  In  the  preseut  condition  of  public  feeling  in  Liverpool  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  secure  the  appc»  intra  en  t  of  such  an  officer.  He  re- 
pjrded  the  suggestion  as  one  which  he  hoped  it  would  be  possible 
to  carry  out  in  their  own  town. 

Mr*  A-  O.  Charles  (London)  referred  to  the  remark  of  tlie  last 
fpeakar  that  sympathy  was  felt  by  tlie  officers  of  the  gaol  when  the 
punishment  of  dogging  was  being  inflicted, — The  Bev.  Mr.  Lundie 
aud  he  only  intended  to  refer  to  gaol-birds,  not  to  the  officers. — Mr. 
Charles  thought  Mr.  Lundie  had  referred  to  the  outsiders.  He  (Mr, 
Charles)  was  present  on  one  occasion  in  one  of  tlie  large  prisons  in  London 
when  this  puni.shment  was  being  inflicted,  and  he  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  influence  which  apparently  was  exercised  on  the  other 
prtsoners  at  the  moment  when  the  punishment  was  being  inflicted. 
The  punishment  was  infiictetJ  upon  a  boy,  and  the  flogging  took  place 
in  a  large  room  where  there  was  a  large  number  of  other  prisoners. 
It  was  quite  manifest  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  considerable  dread  on 
ibe  part  of  those  other  prisoners.  He  confessed  he  felt  that  on  that 
oecanon  his  own  sympathy  did  certainly  go  with  the  boy  to  some 
extent,  though  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  moml  influence  of  that 
ptmiahment  had  been  very  great  on  the  other  prisoners.  With  regard 
to  the  influence  of  this  punishment  in  reducing  crime,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  very  interesting  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  could  give 
any  iacts  as  to  how  for  a  man  who  had  once  been  punished  by  flogging 
had  again  been  convicted  of  similar  crimes.  He  remembered  very 
well  the  influenoe  exercised  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Black* 
bam  when  garotting  was  at  its  height  in  London,  and  the  influence 
that  had  long  been  exercised  by  Baron  Bramwell,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  cases,  he  confessed  that  no  other  citscs  had  come 
imder  his  knowledge  where  a,  man  had  a  second  time  been  convicted  o£ 
ifaeie  crimes  and  had  to  be  flogged.  If  this  were  the  case  to  any  very 
Luge  extent  tliey  might  fairly  assume  that  crimes  of  violence  were 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  not  allowing  a  man  to  come  up  a  second 
time.  Any  facts  or  statistics  on  this  point  would  be  of  great  value. 
With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  question,  interested  as  many  of 
them  were,  and  dreading  as  they  did  any  unnecessary  punishment,  as 
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refonniatoTy  workers,    a  large  proportion   of  them  did  very  strongly 
believe  la  tlic  punisliment  of  the  lasli  for  crimes  of  violence. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Lowe  (London)  said  a  few  words  from  a  woman's 
point  of  view  upon  tliis  subject.  It  waa  obvious  that  one  of  the  best 
remedies  was  that  a  husband  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
wife-beating  once  shonld  never  again  have  a  right  to  dwell  with  his 
xvife,  but  adopting  this  remedy  a  greater  agony  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  woman  than  any  kicking  however  brutal,  and  that  was  the  snatdi* 
ing  from  her  of  her  children.  The  husband  should  not  only  be 
sepamted  from  his  wife,  but  he  should  lose  all  his  parental  rights  over 
his  children,  and  the  woman  should  succeed  to  those  rights.  It  was 
perfectly  futile  to  think  that  any  woman  deserving  of  the  name,  or  with 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  would  risk  having  her  children  taken  away  irom 
her.  She  would  rather  suffer  any  other  agony  the  husband  could 
inflict,  even  allow  her  own  body  to  be  tortured  rather  than  his* 

The  Rev.  Morris  Joseph  (Liverpool)  thought  they  could  not  make 
a  man  more  brutal  who  was  a  brute  already  in  the  lowest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  only  the  most  brutal  man  possible  that  could  kick  his 
wife,  and  It  was  impossible  to  brutalise  a  man  of  this  kind  BtiO  fiirther 
— no  amount  of  whippiug  would  accomplish  that.  It  was  said  they 
ought  to  prevent  a  man  living  with  his  wife  who  had  already  been 
guilty  of  violence.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  carry  this  out.  He 
would  like  to  know  how  they  were  to  prevent  a  wife  going  back  to  her 
husband.  However  much  a  man  might  have  illused  his  wife  the  poor 
creature  always  wanted  to  go  back.  Some  one  had  said  that  it  was 
not  true  that  garotting  had  been  reduced  and  ultimately  stamped  out 
by  the  introduction  of  the  lash.  Well,  he  wanted  to  know  what  did 
stamp  it  out  ?  Garotting  might  have  begun  to  decline  befoi*e  the  lash 
was  introduced,  but  it  waa  only  the  introduction  of  the  lash  that  reaUy 
did  stamp  it  out.  He  did  not  know  what  other  cause  prevented  it. 
He  had  studied  the  subject  to  some  extent,  and  he  found  that  all  of  a 
sudden  garotting  ceased,  and  he  thought  it  waa  the  lash  that  had  put 
a  stop  to  it.  And  not  only  had  tlie  lash  a  deterrent  effect  on  the 
criminal  himself,  but  it  also  had  a  healthy  and  deterrent  effect  on  the 
would-be  criminals.  It  might  be  perfectly  true  that  the  gaol-birdj 
Bympathiaed  with  their  comrade  when  he  was  being  subjected  to  the 
infliction  of  the  lash,  but  although  they  sympathised  with  him  they  had 
a  very  ivholesome  dread  of  the  lash  being  applied  to  their  own  baoka. 
They  ought  to  have  no  sympathy  for  the  hmdened  wretches  who  beat 
their  wives  in  the  manner  tliat  was  in  vogue.  He  concluded  by 
recommending  tliat  they  should  look  to  education  as  being  a  great  means 
of  preventing  crime. 

The  Hon.  Chandos  Leigh  (London)  said  that  in  the  course  of 
his  experience  at  the  bar  he  had  had  the  misfortime  to  defend  in  some- 
thing like  twenty  cases  of  murdor,  and  he  had  prosecuted  in  something 
like  eighteen  more,  and  he  could  tell  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  a 
curious  fact,  namely,  that  not  one  of  the  accused  in  these  cases  be- 
longed to  what  won  called  the  *  criminal  classes/  He  would  tell  tbem 
another  thing  which  they  would  not  be  astonished  at,  and  that  waa 
that    the    majority  of  these  cases  came  firom  the  public-Lousea  ttod 
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drinldiig-places.     When  therefore  Serjeant  Fulling  eaid  that  education 
was  to   be    the    main  thing  whereby  crimas  of  violence  were  U^^ 
repreBBed,  he  (Mr.  Leigh)  would  add,  in  all  humility  and  deference/1 
wlien  some  check  could  be  put  on  drunkenness  they  would  have  a  more 
eflbctual    repression   of  crimes  of  violence  than  they  could  have  by 
means  of  any  appointment  of  public  prosecutors  or  by  any   *  ameliora- 
tion of  the  masses/     With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  lash,  on  the 
vhole,  so  far  as  regarded  garotting,  he  had  found  from   frequent  ex- 
perience that  the  use  of  the  lash  had  worked  well,     But  he  very  much 
doubted  whet]jer  in  cases  of  crimes  of  violence  towards  the  wife  Bucb 
use  of  the  lash  could  be  usefully  and  properly  extended.     The  reasons 
were  obvious,  and  one  special  reason  was  that  there  would  never  be  a 
comfortable  home  in  the  family  after  tlie  husband  had  been  subjected 
to   this    method    of   punishment.      Upon    the    subject    of  previous 
delinquencies  of  which  notice  had  been  taken  by  the  learned  Serjeant— 
tliat  wiis  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  judge  or  the  magistrates  having 
QOgnis&nce  of  the  number  of  assaults  a  man  had   committed — it  was  a 
▼ay  excellent  thing  that  whether  it  were  the  judge  or  the  recorder  or 
the  magistrate  that  there  should  be  a  *  black  list '  before  him,  because 
the  black  list  enabled  him  to  fix  the  amount  and  quota  of  the  punisliment, 
but    he   would  not   like  U>  see  other  cases  of  assault   by   the  same 
individual  laid  before  the  jury,  because  it  was  not  evidence,  and  other 
aasaults  should  not  be  laid  before  them  before  the  conviction.      He  did 
not  think  the  learned  Serjeant  meant  that  such  a  course  should  be 
a^pted. — Serjeant  Pulling: — Certainly  not. — The  Hon.  Mr,  Leigh 
eODcluded  by  saying  he  thought  there  was  one  thing  that  would  be 
UflcAil  to  the  wives  as  well  as  to  the  brutal  husbands— that  if  more 
oomioitftble  homes  were  made  by  the  wives  possibly  there  would  be 
Imb  resorting  to  public-houi^s. 

Mr,  Groom  Napier  (London)  quite  agreed  with  some  of  Uie 
q»eakers  that  Hogging  was  a  uaelul  and  wholesome  means  of  checking 
garotting  and  other  crimes.  What  had  been  frequently  urged  in  the 
House  of  Common^t,  that  it  might  be  effectually  applied  to  checking 
wife>beating,  was  aiso  wort Iry  of  consideration,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the 
next  session  something  practical  would  be  done  to  carry  this  into 
efiect.  With  regard  to  the  moat  important  question  of  receiving  the 
irife*»  evidence  immediately  after  the  assault,  he  thought  that  what 
the  Serjeant  had  said  wd.^  also  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was  always 
advisable  to  take  evidence  promptly,  because  the  details  were  forgotten, 
and  what  the  learned  Serjeant  had  said  was  perfectly  true,  that  women 
were  very  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  husband  or  his  friends  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  forward  and  stating  the  truth.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  giving  good  security,  every  person  who  had  com^ 
mitted  an  assault  should  be  made  to  find  good  Bubstsmtial  bail  for  his 
peaceable  conduct.  He  thought  the  question  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
should  receive  at  once  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  he  thought 
that  a  local  prosecutor,  as  suggested  by  Serjeant  Pulling,  was  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  question.  The  husband  who  had  half  killed 
hifl  wife  should  not  be  entitled  to  live  with  her  again.  He  thought 
there  might  always  be  a  genera!  law   that  those  who  had  been  con- 
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viQted  of  serious  crimes  should  be  divorced  from  their  wives*  A  man 
who  had  committed  a  crime  was  certainly  not  a  fit  hiiaband  for  the 
woman  who  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  proving  her  caae 
in  the  Divorce  Court.  And  a  man  who  had  a  criminal  wife  ought  to  be 
in  the  same  position.  What  the  learned  barrister  who  had  last  spoken 
had  said  was  worthy  of  gr^t  consideration.  DrunkemieBs  was  a  dii^ct 
source  of  a  large  amount  of  these  crimes  of  violence,  and  until  some 
check  was  put  on  the  drink  traffic  it  was  not  much  use  to  talk  of  any 
other  sort  of  legislation.  It  was  like  attempting,  like  Dame  Partington, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sea  with  a  broom.  On  the  subject  of 
flogging  he  only  knew  of  one  case  thu  otlier  day  where  there  waa  a 
statement  about  the  career  of  a  criminal  who  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  been  convicted  again  after  having  received  a  flogging. 

^Ir*  JAJfES  H.  Raper  (Manchester)  hoped  that  dbe  discussion  that 
morning  would  result  in  something  practicaL  The  point  which  Serjeaul 
Pulling  had  put  before  the  Section  and  defended  with  such  abili^  wai 
one  that  had  reached  the  period  when  the  Association  should  put  foc^ 
all  its  powers  to  secure  an  enactment  on  the  subject     One   of  tliQ 
ftmctions  of  that  Association  was  to  guide  and  develop  public  opinion^ 
and  U]X)n  this  question  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  he  thought  the  nation 
was   ripe  for   dealing  with  it.      We  were   part  of  an   empire   that 
included  Scotland,  and  that  that  countiy  should  have  their  Procurator—. 
Fiscal — seemed  to  be  a  great  reflection  on  our  intelligence.     He  hoped 
their  feeling  on  the  subject  would  be  taken  notice  of     He  could  not 
see  how  they  had  neglected  the  duty  that  lay  before  them  for  so  loDg 
a  time,  and  this  neglect  ought  certainly  to  be  rectified.      It  was  s 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  they  were  within  the  boundaries  of  a  popo- 
lation  of  half  a  million  of  people^  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  charge 
of  a  case  of  the  kind  such  as  had  been  described*     It  was  a  syaleni  of 
chance.     It  was  entirely  a  state  of  uncivilisation.      A  suggestion  had 
been  made  that  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  should  go  up  to  Landoa 
for  a  private  bill  and  have  a  public  prosecutor.     They  had  done  some- 
thing in  that  direction  in  times  past.     But  there  was  no  reason  whj 
this   should   be  done  in  Liverpool    only,      Liverpool's    wealth    and 
fitreugth  might  enable  it  to  do  it;  but  there  were  other  towns  in  which 
the  same  thing  could  be  done.     A  woman  who  had  been  aaaaulted  by 
her  husband  might  give  evidence  to-day,  but  when  she  was  waited 
upon  and  asked   for  particulars^  although   there  might   be   evidence 
enough  of  the  disastrous  attack  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  all  they 
oould  get  out  of  her  was  thin: — *  It^s  true  what  I  told  the  officer  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  but  I'm  a  good  deal  better,  thank  you,  now,  and  between 
you  and  me  he's  a  good  husband  but  for  the  drink.*    Many  of  the  casei 
amongst  the  criminal  classes  were  exactly  cases  of  this  kind.     They 
were  not  a  st<Midy- going  bmly  of  men.     They  were  masters  of  the  art 
of  deceiving  the  public,  and  they  were  not  of  that  class.  The  nmn  that  waa 
dead  dnmk  never  kicked  his  wife.     I^Iany  a  woman  got  a   downright 
hiding,  but  it  waa  not  when  the  husband  was  rolling  dead  drunk.     No; 
it  was  when  he  was  in  that  state  of  drink  that  he  and  the  chairman 
were  familiar  with.     It  was  when  he  wa«  in  a  state  of  vigorous  impulse 
and  misguided  judgment  that  a  man   did   this.     He  thought  that  if 
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flogging  were  introduced  as  a  punkhment  for  CTimea  of  violeQce  the 
tmalt  would  be  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  charges,  but  there  would  be 
no  diminution  of  the  crimen.     The  woman  would  not  give  evidence- 
That  was  what  would  take  place.     It  had  been  very  truly  said  to  him 
that  a  man  who  once  was  struck  with  the  laah  and  had  a  mark  upon 
him  would  never  live  comfortably  afterwards  with  the  woman  who  was 
the  Clause  of  it.      In  Manchester  the   women  simply   would   not  be 
wilBfiBsee.     If  there  was  any  aifection  lefl  between  man  and  wife,  the 
womea  would  bear  the  beating  rather  tlian  go  into  court  to  secure 
their  husbands  a  flogging,  and  if  there  wore  such  an  enactment  he  was 
prepared  for  a  great  diminution  of  those  crimes  on  paper  but  not  as  a 
maHer  of  fact«     It  would  not  be  found  to  be  a  successful  method  of 
rqwesaion*     They  would  get  a  poor  prosecution  and  worse  evidence ; 
and  therefore  there  was  some  force  in  the  suggestion  with  regard  to 
taking  the  evidence  very  quickly  and  making  use  of  it.     Even  though 
the  alteration  in  the  mind  of  the  wife  might  take  place,  still  when  the 
caie  came  before  the  magistrates  the  evidence  would  be  there.     But 
above  all  thoy  must  go  vigorously  to  work  in  the  other  direction,  and 
remove  the  causes  of  all  tiiis  drunkenness  and  crime. 

Mr,  J.T,  Foard,  Barrister-at^Law  (London)  pointed  out  that  there  was 
a  g«ntlemaii  now  in  the  position  of  a  prosecuting  solicitor  in  Liverpool, 
•ad  he  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  anyone  in  distress  would 
appeal  moat  readily.  K  they  established  a  still  higher  official  the  diffi- 
culties might  be  still  greater  ^than  mider  the  present  system.  There 
wipe  most  efficient  means  if  this  could  be  found  to  be  a  check,  but  the 
zetl  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of  men  who  illused  their 
wives  was  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance,  that  when  they  punished 
the  husband  and  took  him  away  and  locked  him  up  they  locked  up  tho 
bread- winner^ — they  starved  the  woman  while  they  punished  the  man ; 
lod  while  that  state  of  things  existed  it  offered  an  impediment  which  no 
legislation  could  meet.  The  fact  was  that  the  real  punishment  fell  with 
fiiach  more  severity  upon  the  woman  and  her  children  than  upon 
the  man  they  were  intending  to  pimish.  It  was  upon  this  gronnd  that 
he  had  ventured  to  think  that  llogging  might  be  employed  in  certain 
caaea.  He  was  not  a  thick-and-thin  advocate  for  flogging.  He  did  not 
Ibmk  that  flogging  should  be  employed  in  every  case,  injudiciously 
iBNXi  small  offences,  or  on  a  not  immoderate  and  oocasioiial  resort  to 
pbjacal  violence.  But  he  did  think  in  some  of  the  atrocious  cases  which 
were  brought  before  the  public,  where  the  cruelty  had  been  long  estab- 
lished and  of  a  grievous  kind»  a  short,  sharp  and  peremptory  piuiish- 
meut  of  this  kind  might  be  efficacious.  With  respect  to  that,  they  must 
bd  guided  by  the  details  already  published  with  respect  to  flogging  iu 
cases  of  violent  robbery;  and  he  put  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  appealed 
for  the  criminal  bo  profoundly,  and  thought  flogging  too  cruel  a  degrada- 
Ikmt  he  asked  them,  was  there  anything  more  atrocious  in  garotting  a  man 
in  beating  a  woman  neiirly  to  death  ;  and  why  should  a  man  who 
t  a  garotter  be  punished  physically  when  the  man  who  beat  a  woman 
and  illtreated  the  wife  of  his  bosom  was  only  sent  to  gaol  1  Could 
they  see  any  very  great  difference  between  the  two  ?  The  suggestion 
about  brutalisiDg  tie  man  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  which  was  utterly 
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Tinwortby  of  cod  a  i  deration.  If  ihej  were  to  consider  tlie  woman — as 
to  whether  the  woman  was  likely  imdor  tho  circumstances  to  give  evi- 
dence against  the  hunband,  or  whether  or  not  she  was  likely  to  live  in 
comfort  wUli  hirn  afterwards — it  then  beranie  very  important ;  but 
consider  it  on  the  ground  of  ^  bmtiilising  '  a  man,  especially  while  t] 
law  existed  as  it  was^  that  was  an  altogether  sentimental  grievance,  and 
it  would  not  hear  the  smallest  investigation.  With  the  woman  there 
would  always  be  a  difficulty  in  getiin<i  a  prosecution  where  there  was 
any  fear  of  her  husband,  and  if  they  had  any  statistics  bearing  upon  the 
point  they  would  be  valuable ;  but  at  preaent  it  did  appear  to  him  tliat 
if  the  punishment  were  administered  shortly^  sliarply,  and  as  far  aapos=. 
Bible  immediately  afler  the  offence,  it  would  meet  the  case  much  beti 
than  any  system  of  public  prosecution  which  would  involve  dela]^ 
There  was  one  suggestion  in  the  Paper  which  he  coidd  not  help  thinW 
ing  was  of  great  value^  and  that  was  that  the  evidence  of  the 
should  be  taken  immediately.  They  all  knew  that  in  many 
where  they  mnst  have  accurate  information  the  woman  was  overcome 
by  inl3uence,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  pass  over.  If  there  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  under  certain  circumstances  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  immediately  with  severe  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
if  the  prisoners  could  he  tried  with  more  rapidity,  they  would  find  that 
this  would  be  a  greater  check  upon  this  sort  of  crime  than  at  present 
existed.  The  delay  that  took  place  too  often  between  the  actual  com- 
mission  of  the  crime  and  the  conviction  of  the  criminal  was  one  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  proper  administration  of  punishment 
upon  persons  who  committed  crimes  of  violence.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  not  in  every  case  of  wife-beating  or  of  cruelty  to  a  wife 
arising  out  of  mere  quarrels — accidental  ones — that  the  punishment  of 
the  lash  should  be  inflicted.  His  only  suggestion  was  that  it  might 
become  desirable  under  certain  circumstances  of  atrocious  violence  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  applying  the  pimishment  of  the  lash.  He  by 
no  means  thought  it  a  lull  and  efficacious  remedy.  It  might  he  one  of 
the  causes  that  might  assist  the  repression  of  crime,  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  an  hal>itual  criminal  dreaded  so  much  as  the  lasl 
When  criminals  of  this  class  stood  in  tlie  dock  their  general  apprehei 
sion  was  that  they  were  going  to  be  flogged,  and  the  men  who  w< 
Btand  with  the  greatest  coohiess  and  apparently  with  very  little  pain 
bear  a  long  sentence  of  imprisonment,  would  flinch  when  they  kne 
they  were  going  to  he  flogged.  We  had  certainly  one  instrument 
punishment  and  terrorism  if  we  liked  to  use  it.  With  regard  to  the 
appointnicnt  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  he  had  not  expressed  himself  as  to 
what  might  be  accomphshed  by  a  very  efficient  ap|x)intment.  He  only 
thouglit  thiM— that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  both  in  Liverpool 
and  in  Manchester,  and  it  had  not  in  any  way  repressed  the  crimes  of 
violence  in  the  way  in  which  the  learned  reader  of  the  Paper  seemed  to 
think  desirable. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Pulling  thought  it  would  he  of  great  advantage  to  know 
what  the  public  prosecutor  did  in  Liverpool ;  w^hether  he  did  more 
than  take  up  the  prosecution  after  it  had  been  put  in  ibnn  by  the 
magistrates*  clerk. 
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Mr.  FoABD. — So  &r  as  I  understand  the  appointment  of  the  public 
proBecutor  here^  it  is  that  any  person  is  at  liberty  to  lay  the  statement 
of  the  ease  before  him — ^to  record  the  matter  and  establish  the  necessary 
{MtB — and  if  he  considers  it  waiTants  the  prosecution  he  at  once  proceeds 
\D  set  the  law  in  motion,  and  carries  it  to  a  conviction  without  any 
cipense  to  the  person  injured. 

Mr.  H.  N.  MozLET  (London)  quite  agreed  with  Serjeant  Puliing's 
lonaiks  with  regard  to  the  wives'  depositions  being  taken  at  the  time, 
and  he  thought  that  the  existence  of  a  public  prosecutor  would  prevent 
a  great  number  of  these  crimes  of  wife-beating.  In  the  infliction  of 
flofSpng  there  was  the  difficulty  of  a  wife  being  unable  to  live  with  her 
Imbind  afterwards,  but  where  a  crime  of  this  kind  was  fully  proved, 
and  where  the  violence  had  been  very  great,  the  punishment  should  be 
eertain. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Solly  (Bridgwater)  said  he  would  be  sorry  if  this  discus- 
Bon  led  to  no  practical  result.  There  was  one  very  certain  means  of 
prerenting  the  evils  to  which  they  had  been  referring.  He  was  an  old 
onployer  of  labour — ^there  were  many  men  who  had  been  in  his  em- 
pk^  now  for  more  than  fifty  years — and  he  wished  to  bear  his  testi- 
noQy  to  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  of  a  gentleman  who  had  made 
i  remark  addressed  to  the  female  portion  of  the  audience.  He  wished 
dwre  had  been  many  more  present  earnestly  to  beseech  and  entreat 
Aem  to  exert  their  influence  in  the  various  circles  in  which  they 
BOFed  to  endeavour  to  elevate  and  instruct  their  poor  sisters  in  refer- 
flDoe  to  their  domestic  duties  as  wives.  Much  allowance  must  be  made 
ftr  these  poor  women.  They  were  brought  up  for  the  most  part  by 
ignorant  mothers  and  by  bad  examples.  From  what  he  knew  of 
hboorers*  wives,  if  any  lady  much  higher  in  position  went  to  them  in  a 
kind  manner  they  would  soon  secure  their  confidence ;  but  if  these 
ladies  went  in  an  officious  manner,  they  would  be  repelled.  By  im- 
preenng  necessity  of  improvement  upon  their  minds  they  could 
aooomplish  what  ikey  desired.  It  had  been  a  habit  with  him  for  some 
J9U9  past  in  promoting  a  man  to  enquire,  if  he  did  not  know  before, 
wbat  was  the  character  of  his  wife,  and  from  his  experience  he  could 
bar  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  men  who 
were  the  most  honest  and  industrious  and  sober,  and  who  were  worthy 
of  being  promoted,  were  men  who  had  comfortable  and  clean  homes, 
tad  good-tempered  and  industrious  wives. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos  (London)  agreed  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  ladies  should  do  all  they  could  to  help  the  poorer  women  to  be  good 
wiYes.  It  was  a  style  of  education  to  which  they  were  all  accustomed. 
But  at  the  same  time  she  urged — let  the  gentlemen  do  all  they  could 
to  try  and  get  boys  and  men  to  be  good  boys  and  good  husbands.  The 
good,  industrious  and  clean  wives  were  the  wives  of  men  who  preferred 
to  go  home  instead  of  going  to  the  public- house.  She  thought  this  side 
of  die  question  required  to  be  much  more  considered. 

The  Rev.  D.  Morris  (Chaplain  of  the  Liverpool  Gaol)  said  that  in  his 
official  capacity  facts  came  under  his  notice  that  might  be  useful  in  this 
diacoflsion,  and  he  raised  his  voice  against  flogging  at  all  on  this  ground — 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  condemned  to  be  flogged  innocently, 
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rekdvely  speaking.  He  meant  a  man  who  had  been  provokedbeyond  all 
endurance.  Such  a  man  might  be  flogged  and  be  degraded  for  life,  and 
he  would  rather  have  one  such  man  escape  than  have  ten  who  deaared 
it  flogged.  To-day  the  discussiou  had  been  all  on  one  aide.  Tim 
women,  he  assured  them,  were  as  much  at  &ult  asUie  men.  The  kdin 
present  must  excuse  him  for  saying  that,  but  the  women  of  LiTerpoal 
were  worse  than  the  men.  When  women  came  up  to  the  prison  irid 
babies  in  their  arms,  and  women  who  were  mothers  of  children  oatads^ 
and  he  asked  them  about  their  husbands,  they  said  that  he  (the  kt^ 
band)  never  was  in  prison  or  taken  up  by  a  policeman,  and  never  w 
drunk.  Could  they  wonder  that  such  a  man  coming  home  to  a  nifc 
like  th(it — could  they  wonder  if  he  raised  his  hand  ?  Call  it  an  aaHil^ 
and  say  that  the  woman  out  of  malice  brings  him  up  to  be  flogged,  for 
the  sake  of  that  one  man  he  would  object  to  flogging.  But,  if  the^ 
knew  the  facts  of  the  matter,  what  had  flogging  dooe  ?  Several  speiken 
had  said  it  had  stamped  out  gorotting.  He  referred  them  to  Loid 
Aberdeen\9  speech  at  Brighton  last  year.  If  they  looked  at  dot 
they  would  And  that  his  lordnhip  proved  that  it  was  fast  dying  out 
before  the  Act  was  passed  for  flogging.  But  he  could  give  wem  tfas 
evidence  of  a  man  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  a  prison  official,  iito 
whose  hands  all  the  punishment  of  flogging  was  given,  and  he  had  toU 
him  (the  speaker)  over  and  over  again  that  flogging  was  of  no  use  ttiD. 
He  (the  official)  had  inflicted  the  punisliment  of  the  lash  in  hundreds  of 
cases  himself,  and  the  same  people  had  come  back  to  the  gaoL  The 
testimony  of  an  official  like  that  was  certainly  worth  something,  but  ii 
his  (the  speaker's)  own  time  he  had  seen  boys  come  back  to  the  pzim 
who  had  been  flogged  before.  Only  a  few  months  ogo  tihere  were  tvo 
or  more  boys  who  had  been  flogged  or  birched  a  month  before,  and  in 
their  cases  all  the  flogging  was  of  no  use  whatever.  I^eierring  to  the  1 
suggestion  that  had  been  mode  that  a  man  of  tliis  kind  sliould  be  T^ 
divorced,  he  thought  tliat  would  tend  to  increase  this  class  of  ofiunee,  3 
because  many  a  man  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  wife.  1 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  naid  among  the  suggestions  he  had  made  thm      j 
appeared  to  be  but  one  that  had  met  with  any  serious  objection.  With       | 
regard  to  the  question  of  Public  Prosecutors,  he  gathered  from  all  that      J 
had  fallen  from  tlie  speakers  on  the  subject  that  there  was  but  one       | 
opinion.     He  was  told  that  in  this  borough  there  was  an  official  caUed       .| 
a  public  prosecutor.     Well,  throughout  the  whole  country  tliere  \tu%       k 
system  of  public  prosecution,  but  it  was  perfectly  ineflectuaL    The       \ 
Attorney-General  was  nominally  the  public  prosecutor.     The  system       l 
at  present  established  of  public  ]>rosecution  was  a  mere  farce.   The  idea      \ 
of  waiting  until  some  solicitor  should  take  up  the  prosecution,  after  the      ! 
depositions  had  been  taken,  to  do  the  mechanical  part  of  it  at  the  aaizea 
or  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  was  not  a  scheme  that  could  be  useiiill3 
carried  out  in  any  system  of  public  prosecution.     In  this  partacitoz 
case  of  crimes  of  violence  a  system  of  public  prosecution  would  ha"«^ 
to  see  that  the  law  was  put  in  force — not  to  wait  when  an  offence  h^*^ 
been  committed  until  the  ])rosecution  had  been  commenced  and  eani^^^ 
on,  but  to  see  that  the  helpless  should  be  protected,  and  that  the  \m  ^ 
was  brought  to  their  relief.     This  system  would  involve  more  aerri^  ^ 
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telfaB  put  of  liie  detecdTe  police  tba^  the.jsMyica  of  aoliaitpre  or  any 
doi  of  that  Bort»    BismiiBing  tha^  subject,  he  was  glad  to  find,  that 
ftere  did  not  appear  to  be  a  second  opinioa  about  the  necessity  of 
ebmge  with  xegazd  to  the  wives*  depositions.  .  He  had  considered  this 
point  with  aome  care,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  it  would 
wsk  Yery  well,  and  sufficient  securitj  might  be  given  to  the  accused 
koband  bj  the  depositionB  being  read  in  his  presence,  and  his  obser- 
mtioDB  in  the  way  of  objection  being  taken  down  at  the  time  in  order 
to  obviate  the  chimce  of  un&imess  towards  him*    He  now  came  to  the 
bngbear  that  had  been  raised  by  the  Paper  as  to  the  fiogging.    He 
efeirly  called  their  attention  to  this — that  in  cases  of  violence  after 
fftmmu  conviction  he  would  make  flogging  a  part  of  the  sentence.    The 
vjoritjr  of  the  speakers  had  misapprehended  the  suggestion  that  was 
made.    It  was  not  that  a  man  who  had  in  a  fit  of  drunkennesn  or  of 
anger,  or  who  had  been  aggravated  by  some  domestic  squabble,  and 
kd  raised  his  hand  against  his  wife,  would  be  punished  by  flogging. 
Be  did  not  suggest  that  the  law  for  that  oflence  should  inflict  the  ter- 
lible  punishment  of  flogging.     Such  an  idea  had  never  entered  his 
■mdy  and  he  did  not  think  it  would  ever  enter  the  mind  of  any 
ntiooal  legislator  or  law  reformer.     What  was  proposed  was  this — that 
when  the  offender — ^the  man  who  was  qualified  by  crimes  and  violence, 
Ae  man  who  was  only  indebted  to  Providence  that  tlie  violence  he  had 
md  had  not  ended  in  death,  and  so  subjecting  him  to  the  highest 
pflDslty  the  law  could  put  upon  him — ^hanging — that  when  a  man  was 
onlj  indebted  to  chance  for  his  escape  when  he  committed  these  hor- 
abk  brutalities  aflier  a  previous  conviction  had  been  recorded  against 
Inia— that  then  it  should  be  competent  for  the  judge  to  award  a  sen- 
teoce  of  flogging,  which  the  law  after  full  consideration  had  provided  in 
cdier  cases  of  Inxitality  against  convicts.     Let  him  draw  their  attention 
ftr  a  moment  to  the  opinion  that  had  been  put  forward  about  flogging. 
Tiiey  all  knew  that  the  administration  of  the  birch  and  the  whip  had 
been  dependent  entirely  upon  the  feeling  at  the  time.     It  was  a  fact 
tbt  the  law  of  England  had  imposed  flogging  under  circumstances 
iddch  were  almost  ludicrous.     A  law  of  a  not  very  ancient  date  said 
tint  all  phiyers  were  vagabonds,  and  the  same  law  said  that  all  vaga- 
boads  shoidd  be  taken  to  the  cart's  tail  and  flogged.     Therefore  in  the 
^e  of  the  law  Edmund  Kean  and  Macready  were  both  vagabonds,  and 
nigbt  be  liable  to  be  flogged.     Of  course  it  was  so  preposterous  that  it 
beome  a  dead  letter,  and  though  it  was  administered  at  the  public 
achools  and  in  private  schools  it  had  died  a^vay  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Ihe  notion  of  punishing  a  boy  for  mere  errors  in  his  lessons  had  been 
abandoned  altogether,  and  corporal  punishment  in  schools  was  a  matter 
of  dii^race.     But  it  was  thoroughly  eflective.    As  long  as  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging  produced  no  disgrace  it  did  not  deter,  but  if  the 
poniahment  were  reserved  only  for  the  man  who  had  been  before  con- 
victed, it  would  have  such  an  eflect  upon  people  about  to  commit  crimes 
ttat  they  would  think  a  second  time  before  committing  them. 

The  Chairuan  (Mr.  fiarwick  Baker)  considered  tliat  flogging  was  a 
tiling  that  was  veiy  good  if  it  were  done  to  a  proper  degree.  If  amanwaa 
tog^cmoehe  would  vexy  rarely  begin  a  oourae  of  crime  again.  There 
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were  very  few  cases  where  it  bad  been  necessary  to  flog  a  man  a  second 
time.     But  flogging  in  itself  was  a  weak  kind  of  puaialiment,  and  they 
miiflt  Lave  something  behind  it,  and  there  must  he  some  other  kind  of 
punishment  to  be  effective.     With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about 
brutaUsing  a  nmn  who  was  subjected  to  this  punishment,  he  honestly 
confessed  that  he   thought  this  was  somewhat  imaginary.      His  own 
belief  was  that  it  was  not  the  punishment  for  the  crime  that  cast  a 
brand  on  a  man  or  put  a  stigma  upon  him  or  brutnlised  him ;  it  was 
the  fact  of  the  crime  itself.     That  was  the  grand  evil ;  and  if  a  man 
had  made  a  brute  of  himself  by  the  committal  of  a  very  serious  offence 
he  did  not  think  that  the  punishment  of  flogging  could  increase  either 
the  stigma  or  the  brutality.     However,  he  must  say  that  in  crimes  of 
violence  of  a  husband  to  a  wife  he  would  not  like  to  see  this  punish- 
meat  inflicted.     One  speaker  had  asked  particularly  *  If  garotting  waa 
not  stopped  by  flogging,  what  waa  it  stopped  by  ?  *  and  be  believed  he 
could  tell  them.     He  took  a  very  earnest  interest  io  the  matter  himself 
at  the  time,  and  he  believed  that  garotting  was  stopped  just  before  Sir 
Charles  Adderley's  Act  came  into  operation,     A  month  or  two  before 
that  there  was  what  was  named  a  commission  of  police  for  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Whittle  Harvey,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  great  Radical  of 
former  days,  put  a  letter  in  the  Times  suggesting  if  those  crimes  went 
on  that  all  ticket- of- leave  men,  as  they  were  called,  should  be  locked 
up.     At  that  time  there  was  no  supervision  of  ticket-of -leave  men,  and 
after  two  or  three  months  that  suggestion  was  acted  upon  to  some 
extent,  and  notice  was  given  to  a  considerable  number  of  ticket-of- leave 
men  that  the  police  were  to  have  orders  to  lock  tliem  up,  and  almost 
from  that  moment  the  crime  of  garotting  began  to  decline.     He  believed 
flogging  to   be  a  good  thing  to  adopt  in  certain  cases,  as  in  cases  of 
brutal  assaults,  but  in  cases  between  husband  and  wife  he  did  not 
think  it  would  do.     He  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  flogging  allowed, 
but  it  should  only  be  allowed  in  this  way— that  where  there  waa  a 
grievous  outburst  of  crime  in  some  particular  place  and  at  some  parti- 
cular time,  on  that  being  proved  to  the  Secretary  of  State  he  ^ould 
have  power  to  say,  *  I  now  give  permission  to  flog  within  that  parti- 
cular   county.'      In  any  case^  of  very  grievous  assault  flogging,  or 
almost  the  name  of  it,  would  produce  a  tremendous  sensation.     There 
were  certain  kinds  of  crimes  that  when  people  saw  one  or  two  of  them 
begin,  they  always  went  on.     When  the  crime  was  talked  about  the 
more  easily  it  was  committed.     But  this  was  a  sensational  crime,  and 
he  believed  a  sensational  remedy  would  be  a  very  good  thing.     He 
believed  that  a  little  flogging  some  time  ago  would  have  put  a  stop  to 
nearly  all  the  cases  that  had  since  occurred.     If  the  men  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  knocking  a  man  down  in  the  street  and  breaking  his  head 
had  kno^vn  that  they  were  liable  to  be  flogged,  he  doubted  whether 
there  would  have  been  so  many  cases*     But  he  strongly  held  that 
nothing  was  so  brutalising  and  bad  as  a  great  deal  e£  flogging  when  it 
once  became  common.     As  to  the  suggestion  that  had  been  thrown  out 
of  divorcing  a  man  who  had  abused  hb  wife^-of  allowing  the  judge  to 
divorce  him — he  was  afraid,  as  one  gentleman  satd,  it  might  cause  a 
good  many  more  assaults,  for  there  were  auch  things  unfortunately  &8 
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L  wlio  liad  such  bad  taste  as  to  rather  wish  to  be  rid  of  their  wiyes. 
But  granting  this,  what  was  to  become  of  the  woman  if  the  bread- 
winner were  taken  away  and  the  whole  &mily  thrown  upon  her  hands  ? 
The  workhouse  would  be  her  only  home,  and  that  indeed  would  be  a 
tenible  look-out.  He  had  been  always  an  earnest  advocate  for  a  Public 
Ph»ecator,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  why  there  had  not  been  such  an 
institution.  Almost  every  one  they  met  said,  '  By  all  means  let  us 
hsve  it ' ;  but  the  question  was  how  should  he  be  constituted  and  how 
established  ?  and  no  two  people  could  agree  exactly  as  to  what  kind  of 
m  public  prosecutor  they  should  have.  To  prevent  these  assaults  in 
liverpool  they  would  want  five  public  prosecutors  in  every  street  in 
order  to  take  a  man  instantly  and  to  take  the  woman's  evidence.  He 
would  like  very  much  to  get  the  woman's  evidence  taken  at  once,  but 
if  it  was  to  be  taken  on  the  spot  there  was  nobody  but  the  policeman  to 
do  it.  He  would  hardly  like  to  try  to  entrust  the  taking  of  evidence  to 
every  policeman.  A  very  large  number  of  them  would  do  it  most 
honeBtly  and  anxiously ;  but  to  say  that  every  policeman  should  be 
entrusted  to  take  the  wife's  evidence  and  proceed  upon  it  would  be 
more  than  they  could  quite  agree  to.  Public  opinion  called  upon  the  jus- 
tices to  inflict  a  heavier  sentence  for  knocking  a  man  down  and  breaking 
bis  kg  or  knocking  his  eye  out  than  upon  a  man  for  stealing  five  shil- 
lingBy  and  if  they  could  get  an  accumulative  punishment  allowed  it 
vimld  be  better.  He  would  like  to  see  justices  allowed  to  double  the 
pumshment  in  every  case  where  a  previous  offence  was  proved,  and  if 
the  Section  would  pass  a  resolution  strongly  wishing  that  the  justices 
woold  punish  violent  assaults  with  great  severity,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  Uiat  it  would  have  a  very  great  effect. 
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In  what  respects  can  the  present  System  of  Police  Supervision 
be  Improved  and  Extended  ?     By  S.  S.  Dickinson. 

NO  question  is  of  greater  social  importance  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  No  one  probably  is  sanguine  enough  to 
expect  that  crime  will  be  eradicated,  and  yet  one  ought  to  be 
at  liberty  to  indulge  such  a  hope.  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  the  criminal  is  the  victim  of  accident  and  circumstances 
for  which  society  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible.  Is  there 
one  among  us  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  if  he  had  been 
bom  and  nurtured  and  educated  in  that  atmosphere  of  vice, 
ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  criminality  in  which  the  accident 
of  birth  has  planted  so  many  of  his  unfortunate  brethren,  he 
would  have   escaped  from   the   contagion?     Is   not  a  large 
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amount  of  the  crime  so  engendered  preventable  ?  And  must  not 
fiociety  be  held  responsible  for  all  crime  which  proper  legislation 
or  improved  social  habits  and  relations  might  have  prevented? 
Are  we  not  apt  to  forget  the  effect  which  our  own  conduct 
may  produce  on  others  for  good  or  for  evil — to  ignore  the  duty 
of  promoting  by  personal  action  aU  measures  by  which  vice 
and  crime  may  be  prevented — to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the 
mantle  of  our  virtues^  and  tliink  we  do  our  duty  by  fulminatiDg 
decrees  of  Draconian  severity  against  criminals,  and  paying 
police  and  judges  to  detect  and  punish  them  ?  In  no  depart 
•jnent  of  social  life  is  the  rule  that  prevention  is  better  Ai 
cure  of  greater  value  than  in  its  application  to  crime. 
vention  enould  be  the  end  and  aifu  of  all  our  legislation 
■[social  action  in  regard  to  crime  \  and  though,  wliile  there  is 
^^crime  there  must  be  punishment  for  crime,  in  the  manner  and 
.the  measure  of  the  punishment  the  principle  of  prevention  must 
be  kept  in  view. 

We  talk  of  the  criminal  classes,  but  every  crime  is  an  indi« 
vidual  act,  and  every  process  of  prevention  and  cure  must  be 
applied  and  adapted  to  the  individual  It  is  not  by  a  system 
applied  to  a  class,  but  by  influence  and  action  brought  to  bear 
on  the  individual,  that  success  in  the  prevention  or  the  cure  of 
crime  can  l)e  looked  for. 

Although  the  prevention  of  crime,  or,  if  that  be  impracti* 
cable,  the  reduction  of  crime  to  a  minimum,  is  a  question  of  such 
vast  importance  to  society,  society  seems  to  take  little  interest 
in  it.  Apparently  conscious  at  times  of  its  complicity,  by 
reason  of  bad  laws  and  bad  habits,  it  vacillates  in  its  judgment 
and  its  sympathies  according  to  the  impulses  which  some  special 
manifestation  of  crime  evolves,  sometimes  in  favour,  sometimes 
against  the  criminal.  To  this  want  of  interest  may  be  in 
some  measure  ascribed  the  absence  of  sound  instruction  on  the 
subject.  Better  instruction  would  probably  elicit  a  livelier 
interest. 

Our  criminal  legislation  has  impressed  upon  the  public 
mind  the  feeling  amounting  to  conviction  that  crime  must  be 
punished  by  corporal  suifcring.  Death  and  flogging,  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  are  the  forms  of  punishment  adopted. 
The  principle  at  the  base  of  this  is  that  of  deterrence,  the  aim 
being  to  deter  the  criminal  by  an  experience  of  suffering  from 
a  repetition  of  crime,  and  to  deter  others  from  committing  crime 
by  a  fear  of  similar  consequences.  One  cannot  but  feel  thrt 
our  earlier  legislation  was  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  ^indictiveness 
in  its  code  of  punishment.  The  feeling  that  the  criminal 
fihouldj  if  possiblcjt  be  reformed  and  converted  into  an  indus- 
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briotis  eitbeii  is  a  growth  of  later  years,  and  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  part  of  our  authorised  prison  discipline* 

The  fundamental  principle  that  the  sentence  should  be  a 
just  one — ^one  proportioned  (though  such  an  expression  cannot 
be  applied  with  any  exactness)  to  the  offence,  has  been  too 
much  lust  sight  of- 

A  man  who  has  committed  a  crime,  and  thus  broken  the 
fuBdamental  laws  on  which  the  security  and  wcllare  of  society 
rest,  has  forfeited  a  portion  of  his  rights  as  a  law-abiding  citi- 
icii,  and  society  is  entitled  and  bound  not  only  to  vindicate  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  by  punij^hiug  the  criminal,  but  to  adopt 
special  measures  to  secure  itself  against  a  repetition  of  crime 
by  one  who  has  shown  hiuiself  an  enemy  of  law  and  order. 
The  problem  is  a  complex  one.  As  regards  the  criminal  him* 
Belf,  the  object  to  be  attained  (beyond  making  retui-n  to  the 
party  injured)  is  his  return  to  society  an  active,  useful,  law- 
abiding  member,  and  the  sooner  that  can  be  done  the  better. 
But  the  influence  of  crime  on  others  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  such  an  amount  of  punishment  may  be  legiti- 
mately inflicted  as  will  deter  others  from  following  his  example. 
Beyond  the  attainment  of  these  ends  punishment  becomes 
unjust,  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  vindictive,  and  bru- 
tahsing. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  secondary  punishment 
besides  flogging  and  imprisonment.  All  restriction  on  liberty, 
all  liability  specially  imposed  by  law  on  an  individual  from 
which  others  are  exempt,  all  exceptional  treatment  against  a 
man's  will,  is  a  form  of  punishment.  The  question  is,  A\^hat 
form  of  punishment  will  best  secure  the  objects  to  be  attained  ? 

The  law  generally  fixes  a  maximum  of  punishment,  thus 
acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  punishment  should 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  But  as  cer- 
tainty in  the  amount  of  punishment  is  a  most  important  element 
in  influencing  the  conduct  of  criminnls,  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  amount  should  be  clearly  understood.  A  judge 
cannot  know  enough  of  the  antecedents,  habits,  and  disposition 
of  a  f»risoner  found  guilty  of  a  first  otfence  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  sentence  on  him.  The  same  sentence 
paeeed  for  the  same  offence  on  two  individuals  may  prove  as 
mnch  too  severe  in  the  one  case  as  too  lenient  in  the  other,    A 

ence  which,  after  satisfying  one  object  of  all  punishment, 

that  of  deterring  others*  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  satisfy  the 
other  object,  viz.  the  criminal's  reformation,  seems  to  commend 
itfielf  as  the  wisest  and  justest. 

There  are  two  modes  in  which  it  would  seem  practicable 
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to  attain  this  end.     The  first  is  the  ticket-of-leave  Bjetem^ 
under  which  a  long  sentence  of  imprisonment  is  passed  on  tin 
criminal ;  but  he  can  by  good  conduct  obtain  his  liberty  befors 
the  term  expires^  under  certain  restrictions^  with  liability  to 
punishment  if  he  fail  to  observe  those  restrictions.     The  other 
is  that  of  police  supervision^  under  which  a  short  sentence  of 
imprisonment  is  passed^  but  the  convict  is  allowed  liberty  undar 
certain  restrictions^  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  if  they  in 
not  observed. 

Both  these  forms  of  punishment  which  commend  themselvM 
to  those  who  have  made  this  department  of  criminal  law  tlidr 
study  have  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  the  leu 
instructed  public.  As  regards  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  die 
cry  has  been  raised  that  the  judge's  sentence  has  been  miti* 
gated  by  the  Home  Office  arbitrarily ^  whereas  it  was  in  tradia 
part  of  the  original  sentence,  determmed  by  the  Legislature  and 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  judge  in  passing  sentence.  TIm 
second  form  has  been  objected  to  on  the  plea  that  it  is  an  ad&» 
tion  to  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge; 
whereas  in  this  case  also  it  was  a  part  of  such  sentence. 

In  either  case  the  form  of  punishment  requires  much  can 
and  trouble  to  carry  out  the  sentences  in  the  spirit  in  whieh 
they  are  conceived.  The  process  of  imprisonment  and  kaid 
labour  is  simple  and  easily  carried  out.  Place  the  criminal  m 
a  walled  prison,  with  a  staff  of  warders  and  discipline  officers, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  His  term  expires ;  he  passes  back  into 
society  a  free  man,  but  "with  the  mark  of  Cain  on  his  brow  and 
the  heart  of  Cain  in  his  breast.  Benevolent  agencies  are  at 
work  to  help  to  reclaim  him  and  keep  him  right ;  but  his  rela- 
tions >\'ith  authority  are  rebellious.  Give  the  criminal  ik 
liberty  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  a  difficult  task  of 
supervision  and  careful  treatment  lies  before  you.  What  is  the 
agency  to  be  employed  to  effect  this  supervision  ?  The  time 
may  come  when  this  work  may  be  entrusted,  with  necessarj 
powers,  to  some  other  organisation,  but  at  present  we  have  only 
the  police  competent  to  undertake  it  The  task  requires  great 
tact,  discretion,  and  judgment.  It  should  not  be  and  is  not 
committed  to  every  policeman,  but  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
district.  It  should  not  be  done  perfunctorily,  but  under  a  sense 
of  its  great  importance.  The  police  and  supervisee  are  in  a 
novel,  anomalous,  and  somewhat  inconsistent  relation.  The 
policeman  suspects  a  criminal,  watches  him,  and  is  prepared  to 
pounce  on  him  on  the  first  report  of  a  crime  committed.  The 
criminal  looks  on  the  policeman  as  his  natural  enemy,  and  is 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  official  engaged  in  detect- 
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ing  crime  being  his  frientL  In  this  country,  fortunately,  the 
policeman  is  not  simply  a  thief-catcher ;  his  duties  are  multi- 
farious?, and  he  iB  in  the  confidence  of  the  law-abiding  members 
of  the  community.  He  shoukl  understand  that  society  has,  in 
placing  criminals  under  his  supervision,  transferred  to  him  the 
duty  of  doing  his  best  that  the  great  object  of  the  sentence 
fliould  be  attained,  riz,  the  return  of  the  criminal  into  the 
ranks  of  honest  industry.  To  do  this  effectively  he  should 
endeavour  to  establish  a  friendly  relation  with  the  criminal. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  other  agencies  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  criminal  may  be  directed  to  report  himself  to 
anyone  named  by  the  jM^lice — a  clergyman,  a  magistrate,  or 
anyone  qualified  and  willing  to  undertake  the  office;  and  this 
kind  of  agency  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  more  largely 
employed. 

The  supervisee  has  an  arduous  task  before  him.  His 
character  for  honesty  is  gone :  he  has  to  regain  it.  He  is  an 
object  of  suspicion :  he  has  to  create  a  feeling  of  confidence. 
He  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  obtaining  employment:  he  must 
prove  that  he  is  industrious  and  willing  to  work.  These  are 
the  natural  penalties  of  crime,  and  he  should  feel  them. 
Supervision  will  assist  him  in  overcoming  these  difficultieSjand 
help  to  keep  him  right,  when,  if  left  to  himself,  be  would  pro- 
bably again  lapse  into  crime. 

It  is  clear  that  the  success  of  this  system  will  depend  on 
the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  undertaken  and  carried  out 
by  the  police ;  but  if  they  will  consider  how^  important  to 
society  success  is,  how  it  will  redound  to  their  credit  if  they 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  crime  and  restore  criminals  to  society, 
they  will,  I  think,  feel  assured  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
miportant,  most  useful,  most  beneficial,  and  most  interesting 
branches  of  their  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  tliis  system  is  applicable  to  crimes  against 
property  rather  than  to  crimes  of  violence. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  this  system  involves  no  expense,  but 
would  effect  a  large  economy,  by  reducing  compulsory  terms 
of  imprisonment. 

These  observations  will  furnish  the  reasons  for  my  answer 
to  the  question  proposed,  viz, :  In  what  respect  can  the  present 
Byatem  of  police  supervision  be  improved  and  extended  ? 

Under  the  existing  law  a  sentence  of  police  supervision  can 
only  be  passed  on  a  second  conviction.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  passed  on  a  first. 

As  a  general  rule  a  first  conviction  is  met  by  a  short  and 
sharp  sentence,  it  being  understood  that  a  more  severe  sentezice 
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shall  be  passed  on  a  second  conviction.  An  objection  is  oftea; 
taken  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  as  inadequate.  Tha^ 
addition  of  police  supervision  would  meet  that  difficulty.  Sacli| 
a  change  would  add  largely  to  the  number  of  supervisees,  and, 
it  may  be  better  to  test  the  system  of  supervision  by  a  loogtt- 
experience  before  extending  it  to  first  convictions. 

Under  the  existing  law  a  supervisee  at  large  must  notify 
his  place  of  residence,  and  everv  supervisee  must  notify  ioj 
change  of  residence  to  the  chief  police  officer  of  the  district^ 
and  every  male  supervisee  must  report  himself  monthly  to  Ikf 
chief  police  officer  or  some  person  named  by  him.  I£  the  tapv* 
visee  at  large  remain  in  a  district  forty-eiffht  hours  without 
reporting  himself,  or  if  he  fails  to  report  a  change  of  residenoi 
or  to  report  himself  monthly,  he  is  liable  to  twelve  montiH^ 
imprisonment. 

The  supervisee,  before  leaving  gaol,  should  be  bound  to 
inform  the  gaoler,  and  through  him  the  chief  officer  of  polios 
of  the  district,  where  he  intends  to  reside,  and  should  within  j^' 
reasonable  time  (allowing  for  the  journey)  report  himself  to  thi 
police.  This  should  also  be  done  on  a  change  of  residencfl^ 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  attaching  to  any  default 

A  supervisee  found  in  any  district  the  chief  of  police  cf 
which  has  not  received  notice  from  him  of  his  going  then 
should  be  liable  to  punishment. 

On  leaving  prison  each  supervisee  should  be  furnished  with 
a  printed  statement  of  the  restrictions  to  which  he  is  by  kw 
subject. 

Leaving,  however,  the  question  of  improved  legislation,  I 
come  to  consider  how  a  satisfactory  system  of  police  supervisioft 
can  be  worked  under  the  law  as  it  is. 

Tliis  can  only  be  done  effectually  throughout  the  countzy 
by  concert  among  the  various  police  authorities ;  but  in  the 
meantime  each  separate  police  authority  may  adopt  a  system 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  become  universal. 

The  central  registry  office  in  London  should  be  under  the 
Home  Office,  and  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
its  register  of  the  movements  of  all  supervisees  posted  up  in  a 
form  to  render  reference  easy,  as  well  to  the  photographs  as  to 
the  personal  description  of  the  supervisee.  It  would  seem  that 
this  would  be  readily  done  by  an  alphabetical  index  of  names 
and  aliases. 

Every  supervisee  should,  on  discharge  from  gaol,  be  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  district  of  first  residence,  and  the  chief  con- 
stable of  that  district  should  be  held  responsible  to  know  of  his 
whereabouts  till  he  changes  his  residence  to  and  has  arrived  m 
another  district. 
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On  change  of  residence  communication  should  take  place 

lletween  the  chief  constables  of  the  two  districts  till  the  super- 

]  TOee  19  actually  resident  in  Iiis  new  district,  when  he  should 

[  come  under  the  charge  of  the  police  of  that  district^  notice 

being  sent  to  the  central  office. 

Each  chief  constable  should  send  a  quarterly  return  of  his 
supervisees  to  the  Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions,  who  should 
check  the  same,  and  arrange  with  the  chief  constable  any 
medsures  for  assisting  him  in  his  work,  such  as  getting  respect^ 
able  r^idents  to  look  after  and  assist  supervisees  to  getting 
work.  The  quarterly  return  should  be  sent  to  the  central 
office.  A  return  should  be  handed  to  the  judge  at  each  assize. 
The  central  office  should  publish  a  yearly  report  of  all  super- 
visees. 

Supervision  is  essentially  a  personal  work  and  one  of  detail, 
and  those  counties  will  best  succeed  iu  making  it  effective  for 
the  prevention  of  crime  in  which,  by  public  action,  by  organisa- 
tions  suoh  as  prisoners'  aid  societies,  or  by  individual  residents 
working  in  the  same  spirit,  the  police  are  encouraged  and 
hdped  in  their  work, 

TiVbile  the  supervisors  should  show  a  disposition  to  assist 
those  supervisees  who  observe  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  placed,  those  who  break  those  conditions  should  be  punished, 
and  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  trace  and  arrest  those 
who  abscond  or  fail  to  report  themselves. 

The  central  authority  can  do  much,  not  by  interposing  in 
details,  but  by  showing  its  faith  iu  the  principle,  hy  recom- 
mending the  co-operation  and  harmonious  working  of  different 
police  authorities,  by  keeping  the  registry  iu  such  a  way  as  to 
assist  in  tracing  criminals,  and  by  showing  to  the  police 
mthorities  that  the  work  of  supervision  now  imposed  on  them 
is  one  to  which  great  importance  is  attached,  and  in  the  careful 
perfonnance  of  wliich  they  will  have  the  support  and  earn  the 
approbation  of  those  responsible  for  the  good  working  of  the 
cnmisal  law* 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  MuBRAT  Browne  (Saliabury)  said  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
difiiculty  in  discharged  prisonei's,  who  were  placed  under  supervision, 
obtaining  work.  He  was  himself  connected  mth  the  management  of 
the  Discharged  Priaoners'  Aid  Society,  and  he  would  regard  the  fact 
c£  a  man  being  placed  under  police  BuperviBion  as  rather  an  assistance 
to  tha  flociety  than  a  di^iculty*  They  had  always  had  a  good  opinion 
of  the  police  officials,  and  he  coidd  work  with  them  very  well.  Police 
sapemaion  would  not  impoae  any  dilHculty  upon  a  man  who  was 
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seeking  for  work,  and  by  means  of  it  the  society  would  have  a  check 
upon  the  discharged  prisoners  whom  they  assisted,  as  well  as  upon 
their  own  agents-  Tlie  society  were  necessarily  obliged  to  place  very 
great  confidence  in  their  own  agents,  and  he  had  often  thought  that 
they  might  have  a  chance  through  the  police  of  finding  out  what  waa 
going  on,  and  the  fact  of  a  man  being  under  pohce  supervisJoD  would 
prevent  him  imposing  on  the  society,  who  would  then  have  a  means  of 
kjiowing  whether  a  man  was  deceiving  them^  and  whether  he  was 
indolent  in  trying  to  get  work. 

The  CiiAiitMAN  (Mr.  Barwdck  Baker)  thought  that  additional  weight 
was  given  to  tlie  la^t  speak er'ii  remarks  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
for  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  society  for  tlie  aid  of  discharged 
prisoners.  During  those  eight  years,  of  all  the  people  who  had  applied 
to  him,  he  had  never  turned  one  away  without  finding  him  some  em- 
ployment in  which  he  could  earn  an  honest  living. 

Mr.  Groom  Napikii  (London)  believed  that  in  general  the  system  of 
police  supervision  was  not  calculated  to  enable  the  convict  to  get  on. 
He  believed  that  what  had  often  been  said  was  true,  that  the  police 
were  employed  from  time  to  time  in  hunting  down  criminals,  and  they 
considered  it  a  duty  in  many  cases  to  inform  people  that  they  were 
employing  convicts.     A  large  employer  of  labour  in  London^ — employ- 
ing about  a  thousand  men — said  the  other  day  that  at  one  time  he  had 
twenty  so-called  reformed  convicts  unknown  to  him  in  his  employ,  and 
[  in  the  course  of  about  a  week  he  got  notice  that  they  had  been  couTicta, 
and  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  retaining  them  because  there  was  a  good 
\  deal  of  valuable  property  lying  about,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to 
protect  himself  from  tlic  possibility  of  any  loss.     If  the    system  d 
police  supervision  were  maintained,  it  ought  to  be  tlioroughly  carried 
out,  because,  unless  it  were,  society  was  not  protected  against  the  con* 
victs  that  were  let  loose.     He  entirely  approved  of  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  but  he  thought  they  required  very  careful  and  discriminating 
officials  to  conduct  the  business,  because  convicts  w*ere  very  plausible 
t  people.     There  was  no  claas  of  men  that  were  more  difficult  to  under* 
f  Btand  than  the  criminal  claaa^  because  those  who  ivere  wiEing  and  able 
►to  help  them  were  so  much  above  them  in  status.     They  could  not 
-appreciate   iJie  depth    of  their   duplicity   and   hypocrisy.      A    prison 
chaplain  once  assured  him  that  convicts  who  made  the  highest  pro- 
fefiwons  of  religion  were  generally  the  worst.     Long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted,  and  this  would  gi-adually  lead  up  to  the 
abolition  of  the   present    system.      Police  supervision   ought   to  be 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  a  busineite'like  way. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Waltek  Ckofton,  C.B.,  said  that  twenty  jeara 
ago  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  system  of  police  superviaion ; 
in  1864  it  was  extended  to  England;  and  subsequently,  by  the 
Habitual  Criminals  Act  of  1869,  and  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act. of 
1871,  at  the  instigation  of  this  society,  habitual  criminals  were  placed 
under  certain  penal  disabilities,  and  a  register  was  instituted  for  record* 
ing  the  names  of  certain  criminals.  What  tliis  society  asked  for  waa 
not  what  took  place  as  regarded  the  class  wliich  was  now  placed  on  the 
register,  but  that  the  habitual  criminals  subjected  to  penal  disabilities 
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lonld  be  placed  on  the  register.  The  system,  in  his  opinion,  went 
ither  too  &r,  for  at  the  beginning  we  placed  on  the  register  every 
Bnoa  once  convicted  of  crime — ^the  crime  being  defined  in  the  Act  as 
iebny,  with  some  other  definition.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
are  jnroceeded  more  careAillj,  and  not  to  have  extended  the  roister 
0  more  than  the  one  class.  This  was  not  done,  and  we  got  into  diffi- 
nhies  with  the  register.  It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Metro- 
lofitan  Police,  who  were  overburdened  with  the  work,  as  there  was  an 
ndequate  staff  to  carry  it  out.  The  importance  of  the  measure  was 
hat  it  would  be  a  substitute  for  transportation,  which  cost  a  million  of 
Ddiej  between  1850  and  1859  in  sending  more  than  five  thousand 
xvficts  to  Western  Australia.  We  had  not  been  informed  what  the 
prooedore  in  connection  with  this  register  was,  but  we  knew  it  had  got 
into  considerable  difficulties  when  Sir  H.  Selwyn-Ibbetson  last  session 
introduced  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Amendment  Act.  Instead  of,  as 
before,  insisting  that  there  should  be  a  r^;istration  of  all  persons  con* 
ricked  of  crime,  it  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
lescribe  the  class  or  the  classes  which  should  be  recorded  in  the 
r^giBter.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  given  a  definition  of  the 
dtfies  described.  Habitual  criminals — persons  convicted  of  felonyy 
md  placed  under  penal  disabilities — ought  to  be  registered,  as  a  matter 
of  oertainty ;  and  any  other  class  the  Secretary  of  State  might  think  fit 
night  be  registered  also.  There  were  169,521  persons  on  the  register 
under  the  old  system,  and  28,000  were  to  be  added  to  it.  Happily  the 
(iQgister  had  been  removed  to  the  Home  Office,  and  we  should  probably 
bfltr  something  about  it,  and  whether  the  alteration  in  the  law  would 
effect  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  made.  We  should  also  know 
whether  the  Home  Secretary  had  any  rule  that  the  persons  placed 
onder  penal  disabilities  were  to  be  recorded  in  the  register. 

Lieut-Col.  Du  Cake,  R.E.  (London),  said  it  might  interest  the 
Meting  to  know  what  is  at  present  being  done  to  improve  the  system 
of  registration  instituted  by  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  and  to 
otend  its  usefulness.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  office  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  Director  of  Prisons,  and  is  now  combined  with  a 
general  registry  of  convicts  which  had  been  already  established  there. 
During  the  past  session  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  select  the  classes  of  prisoners  who  should  be  registered,  instead 
of  registering  all  persons  convicted  of  crime  as  provided  in  the  original 
Act  This  limitation  and  reduction  of  numbers  had  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  for  the  number  of  persons  registered  up  to  the  present  time 
hu  become  so  great  and  the  list  contains  so  many  names  of  people  who 
aeldom  or  never  appear  in  the  police  court  a  second  time,  or  who  are 
mere  local  criminals,  who  need  not  be  placed  On  any  general  registry 
it  all,  that  it  has  become  almost  unavailable  from  being  choked  with 
tiieleas  matter.  Up  to  March  31  last,  some  180,000  names  were  on 
Ae  list,  and  they  were  coming  on  at  the  rate  of  nearly  30,000  per 
ummiL  We  should  soon  at  this  rate  approach  the  condition  of  things 
in  one  Continental  state  where  the  register  of  criminals  filled  24 
krge  tomes.     All  this  registration  only  resulted  in  about  300  identifi- 
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cations  per  annum  o£  criminala  whose  antecedents  were  tuiknown. 
was  clear  that  a  more  useful  register  would  be  one  which  should 
on  fined  to  real  hahitual  crimiDals,  and  the  reduction  this  would  cause 
'%xight  Be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  out  of  3^073  names  taken  at 
•random  from  the  register,  only  358  had  been  convicted  more  than 
<^nce,  and  only  8^  more  than  twice,  and,  perhaps,  that  89  were  the 
only  persons  whom  it  would  be  useful  to  register  at  all.  A  selected 
list  hnd^  therefore,  been  formed  of  aO  real  habitual  criminals  registered 
*eince  the  Act  of  18G9  waa  passed,  comprising  some  12,000  persona, 
who,  however,  have  so  many  aliases  as  to  make  up  22,000  names  (oi 
'woman,  a  native  of  Shgo,  in  Ireland,  has  furmsfeed  herself  %vitii 
aliases).  This  list  is  now  bf  ing  printed,  and  will  be  circulated  to 
police  bodies  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  a  general  registry  W] 
therefore,  be  4it  the  immediate  disposid  of  all  such  bodies,  and  so 
finitely  more  available  and  nseful  than  even  in  London.  This  waa 
first  time  that  such  an  experiment  had  been  tried ;  it  had  been  a  woi 
of  enormous  labour  and  would  have  been  so  costly  as  to  be  almi 
impracticable  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  employ  the  labour  of  prison* 
on  it — of  course  under  tlie  strictest  and  closest  supervision.  Ih 
had  there  a  specimen  sheet  of  this  register  for  any  person  to  ins 
who  desired  it,  and  it  would  only  remain  for  tlic  police  authorities 
make  use  of  it,  and  of  the  supplementary  sheet  which  would  be  ^ 
periodically,  to  draw  from  our  system  of  registration  the  fullest  use 
which  it  is  capable.  He  might  i\dd  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  form 
still  more  select  list  of  the  great  adepts  in  crime,  for  he  undcxi 
that  to  be  a  very  skilful  burglar  or  forger  required  qualities  whi 
few  men  possessed,  and  thatj  thereibre^  their  numbers  were  so  few  as 
moke  it  quite  possible  to  form  a  special  list  of  those  who  practise  sQcii 
special  crimes,  and  to  accompany  the  lint  by  photographs  executed  by 
a  cheap  process. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Barwick  Baker)  asked  whether  anything  had 
been  done  to  keep  up  the  gui>ervi8ion  of  the  police  by  the  sending  of  re- 
ports fmm  the  counties  to  the  central  oflSce,  and  circulating  them  tbrough 
other  |>olice  districts,  so  tliat  the  Home  Office  authorities  might  know 
in  which  counties  the  Bystem  waa  %vell  carried  out,  and  in  which  it 
only  ill  done,  because  his  own  opinion  waa  that  it  was  not  remarkabJ 
well  done  in  all  counties.  The  matter  ought  to  be  made  known,  for  unti 
a  short  time  ago  he  had  no  idea  whether  any  other  const^ibulary  excepij 
that  in  his  own  county  were  realJy  at  work  in  this  way.  But  he  1m 
had  a  correspondence  with  about  twenty  of  the  chief  constables  in  the 
diflTereot  counties,  and  he  might  say  that  in  every  case  they  gave  him 
answer  at  once  that  the  system  was  being  kept  up.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  this  was  not  better  known,  and  he  thought  there  should 
some  means  of  commimicatiou  between  one  coimty  and  another.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  certain  person,  under  supervision,  removed  from 
Gloucester  to  Lancashire,  there  should  be  some  means  of  keeping  a 
watch  uj^on  Wm  tdlerwards,  whereas,  at  present  the  Gloucester  police 
would  know  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  such  a  man  when  he  went  to 
Lancashire,  and  the  Lancashire  police  would  know  nothing  of  what  h6 
had  bfeen  doing  in  Gloucestershire.     The  motion  went  directly  to  the 
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jmfe  of  awiiiting  the  sapervision  of  police.    He  would  like  to  ad: 
oloDol  Da  Caae  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

lieuL-Gol.  Du  Cane  said,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  know  tiiat 
ayihixig  had  been  done  in  the  matter  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman, 
at  what  ought  to  be  done  was,  that  when  a  criminal  was  discharged 
0  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  in  the  charge  of  the  police  of  the 
iitoicty  who  ought  to  be  responsible  for  knowing  where  he  was.  If 
hfli  person  went  to  any  other  district  the  police  of  his  own  district 
mg^t  to  know  where  he  had  gone  to,  and  die  central  office  ought  to 
M  informed  how  he  was  going  on.  But  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
^oGce  to  act  together  in  order  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  in 
littt  way.  It  was  assumed  that  something  like  that  would  be  done  by 
the  common  sense  of  the  different  local  authorities,  but  what  was  done 
BDV  was  that  instructions  were  given  that  when  a  man  was  missing  the 
pEce  authorities  should  advertise  him  in  the  Police  Oazette^  and  they 
bi  been  instructed  to  send  it  up  straight,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the 
ngister  office.  Whatever  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  facilitating  the 
link  was  done,  and  it  remained  for  the  local  police  to  act  together  in 
iaX  way.  The  Home  Office  could  not  force  them,  unless  they  chose  to 
jo  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Abthub  Spekung  (St.  Ives)  thought  the  public  in  general 
fsre  not  sufficiently  aware  that  the  police  were  now  admitted  to  be  the 
iiends  of  the  supervisees  in  the  way  of  finding  them  work  and  in 
DUiy  other  respects,  and  he  hoped  this  would  be  more  appreciated  by 
As  public  as  there  was  a  general  idea  that  the  police  were  the  enemies 
of  prisoners,  and  that  their  duty  was  to  hunt  them  down.  Their  thanks 
were  due  in  a  marked  degree  to  Mr.  Baker  for  the  information  on  this 
gdbject  that  had  been  exchanged  throughout  the  country.  The  Metro- 
polhan  Police  treated  the  persons  under  their  supervision  with  great  con- 
adeiation  and  kindness,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  supervisee  had  been  hindered  from  obtaining  work. 
Sometimes  a  man  received  a  very  heavy  sentence  for  apparently  a  very 
tailing  offence,  and  he  recommended  ^t  the  antecedents  of  the  man 
epQTicted  should  be  mentioned  along  with  the  sentence. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie  (Liverpool)  thought  the  supervision  of 
SiGiharged  prisoners  by  the  police  was  a  matter  that  was  somewhat 
misanderstood,  and  they  were  all  glad  to  hear  the  assurances  that  had 
been  given.    It  was  of  great  importance  to  bring  convicts  in  the  dis- 
tnets  in  which  they  had  settled  into  communication  with  some  non- 
offioial  person  with  a  view  to  procuring  them  work.     Official  super- 
liaon  could  not  altogether  be  dispensed  with,  but  something  of  this 
wt  would  be  very  valuable  as  an  aid  to  the  police,  with  a  view  of 
ghring  asmstance  to  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  reformation.     There 
mfl  a  laige  amount  of  moral  and  religious  force  in  the  coimtry  unem- 
ployed, and  in  every  district  in  which  convicts  coidd  be  found  persons 
inmld  be  willing  to  work  along  with  the  police  in  giving  them  friendly 
eoosBel  and  help. 

The  Rev.  James  Nugent  (Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  of  Liverpool 
Gaol)  recommended  that,  as  r^arded  the  police  who  had  charge  of  Uiese 
bcbzged  oonvictSi  something  should  be  done  to  produce  a  higher  and 
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better  class  of  men  by  the  payment  of  bifrher  salaries.  These  men  kad 
most  respoa Bible  duty  to  perform,  and  tbey  ougbt  to  be  a  superior  clas 
of  men,  and  get  a  superior  salary.  Those  officials  were,  under  no  circum- 
atancea,  justified  in  shipping  off  tlieae  convicts  wbolesale  from  Liverpool 
or  any  other  large  town  to  France^  or  to  any  other  country,  because  it 
was  doing  an  inJQstice  to  the  population  amongst  whom  they  were  sent, 
We  should  not  like  America  to  send  to  England  the  refuse  of  her  gaoLs, 
and  it  was  not  right  of  us  to  send  in  large  numbers  a  dangerous  daaa 
of  people  there  to  return  greater  criminals  to  our  own  country.  They 
thought  it  was  a  general  understanding  that  discharged  prisoners  were 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  district,  and  the 
superintendents  were  generally  men  of  a  good  class^  who  had  beea 
promoted,  lie  remembered  well  the  time  when  that  was  not  so,  but 
it  was  always  so  of  late  ye^U"S,  Our  superintendents  had  been  pro- 
moted with  a  view  not  of  catching  thieves,  but  of  preventing  thieving. 
As  regarded  the  sliipping  off  of  large  numbers  of  criminals  to  other 
countries,  he  could  only  say  the  magistrates  had  given  no  infitructiont 
Against  it  because  it  had  never  occurred  to  them  as  a  thing  likely  to  be 
done.  He  did  not  think  these  supervised  persons  were  sent  off  in  very 
large  numbers^  although  they  occasionally  did  go  to  America.  Some 
were  under  regular  and  some  under  irregular  supervision.  Those 
under  regular  supervision  there  were  about  3  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  criminals,  and  therefore  the  magistrates  were  to  he 
excused  for  not  having  given  explicit  instructions  to  the  chief  constables ; 
hut  wherever  any  enormous  migration  was  reported,  tlie  matter  would 
have  to  be  enquired  into.  lie  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  enquiring 
into  the  facta  upon  this  point  in  any  other  coimtry  but  his  own. 
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Mn  Lucas  P.  Stdbbs,  of  the  Borough  MagiBtrates-  oflSce* 
Liverpool,  read  a  Paper  '  On  Crime  in  Liverpool/^  in  which 
he  described  the  leading  crimioal  characteristics  of  that  town, 
noticed  some  of  the  causes,  and  after  stating  various  tncans 
employed  for  the  reduction  of  crime  in  the  town,  offered  some 
suggestions  with  regard  to  additional  repressive  agencies. 
Amongst  the  causes  of  crime  and  vice  he  made  special  mention 
of  the  prevalence  of  singing  saloons,  frequented  by  women  of 
the  lowest  class,  where  indecent  songs  demoralised  large  au- 
diences, and  these  places  acted  as  cheap  schools  %vhere  mindj  ^ 
already  vile  were  educated  for  crime.  The  fact  that  many  W 
singing  and  dancing  rooms  were  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  a  public- house,  added  considerable  powder  to 
their  evil  influences.  In  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
transactions  in  betting  were  openly  cai-ried  on  in  the  streets. 
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he  stated  tliat  many  cases  of  embezzlement  had  been  traced  to 
betting*  Though  obscene  prints  were  suppressed  by  law,  yet 
literature  of  a  pernicious  kind  had  free  circulation  in  immenae 
quantities.  The  plan  of  letting  lodgings  so  that  separate 
families  occupied  almost  as  many  rooms  as  a  house  contained, 
was  fraught  with  other  evils  than  the  unhealthiness  and  immo- 
rality arising  from  overcrowding,  and  murderous  quarrels  often 
sprang  up  between  lodgers.  Having  noticed  intemperance  as 
the  principal  tributary  source  of  crime  and  personal  violence, 
Mr.  Stubbs  remarked  that  another  sad  feature  of  Liverpool 
was  that  about  200/>00  of  the  people  were  living  in  the  neglect 
of  public  worship,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  this  neglect 
tenaed  to  increase  the  criminal  returns.  In  dealing  with  the 
means  used  for  the  reduction  of  crime,  he  mentioned  first  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  in  their  churches,  chapels, 
and  schools,  with  their  various  agencies  bearing  on  the  hom^s 
of  the  people,  which  formed,  he  believed,  Liverpoors  greatest 
and  best  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  crime*  There 
was  a  police  establishment  of  about  1,200  men;  and  last  year 
upwards  of  50,000  persons  were  proceeded  against  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  law,  and  police  vigilance  had  for  years  freed  the 
town  from  settled  professional  thieves.  Juvenile  convicted 
thieves  belonging  to  Liverpool,  to  the  number  of  450,  were 
spread  over  the  countiy  in  various  reformatories,  and  juvenile 
vagrants  exceeding  a  thousand  were  being  educated  in  indus- 
trial schools.  Besides  these  institutions,  there  were  fourteen  day 
and  twenty-three  evening  ragged  schools,  which  did  excellent 
work  amongst  street  *  arabs,*  who  being  chiefly  children  of 
dnmken  parents,  or  having  no  guardians,  had  hitherto  been 
beyond  the  legal  power  of  the  school  board  to  reach.  The 
newly  passed  Education  Act,  however,  which  comes  into  force 
next  January,  would  materially  help  the  school  board  to 
clear  the  streets  of  neglected  children,  and  the  very  important 
clause  giving  school  boards  power  to  aid  or  establish  indus- 
trial day  schools,  was  likely  very  much  to  diminish  juvenile 
crime.  Mr,  Stubbs  also  noticed  the  work  done  by  Christian 
and  temperance  associations  and  kindred  agencies,  and  societies 
formed  for  the  employment  of  the  destitute.  In  considering 
what  more  might  be  done  to  diminish  crime,  he  suggested 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  public-houses  and  other  places 
of  temptation,  and  while  regarding  improvement  of  the  homes 
of  the  wretched  and  \icious  as  highly  necessary,  recommended 
the  preUminary  education  of  that  class  in  sobriety,  peaceful- 
ness,  and  religion  as  a  preparation  for  the  occupation  of  better 
habitations.     To  accomplish  the  social  amelioration  which  h% 
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desired  to  see^  he  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Social  Soienei 
volunteer  corps  of  Christian  workers  for  the  purpose  of  at^ 
tacking  the  distinct  forms  of  vice  and  crime  in  a  svatematii 
manner.  He  thought  that  in  such  a  work  people  of  aU  seoli 
in  the  Christian  community  would  willingly  unite^  and  tint 
much  practical  good  would  result  from  the  work. 

The  Rev.  Ashton  Wellb  read  a  Paper,  entitled '  Cnnw 
in  Women ;  its  sources  and  treatment.'  He  said : — ^It  ii 
desirable  to  consider  the  two  classes  of  male  and  female 
criminals  separately^  there  being  several  points  of  difference 
between  their  circumstances  respectively.  The  subjects  of 
this  paper  are — 15  the  sources  of  crime  among  women,  and  its 
prevention;  2,  the  treatment  of  females  as  criminals.  Crimmal 
parentage  is  a  common  source  of  crime.  The  children  of 
criminals  have  a  special  claim  on  our  regard ;  and  from  theee 
the  ranks  of  the  criminal  class  are  greatly  supplied.  Yerr 
little  has  as  yet  been  done  for  them.  The  Industrial  Schotmi 
Act  does  not  reach  them,  while  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
as  applicable  to  them,  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the  unwillingu 
ness  of  magistrates  to  put  it  in  force,  the  want  of  some  n* 
pointed  agency  to  work  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  iae 
children.  Infancy  is  the  age  at  which  these  children  are  meet 
easily  brought  under  the  Act,  but  the  Treasury  declines  to  pij 
for  any  under  six  years  of  age.  Parental  mismanagement  u  t 
productive  cause  of  crime.  Children  badly  brought  up  easily 
become  juvenile  thieves.  Some  good  may  be  done  to  thia 
class  by  compulsory  education ;  but  also  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to 
children  Avith  bad  homes.  The  majority  of  female  criimnals 
fall  into  crime  when  young  girls.  Love  of  dress  and  of 
amusement  are  their  special  temptations.  Many  young  women 
deliberately  enter  on  a  criminal  life.  For  these  the  greatest 
kindness  is  a  long  sentence,  since  it  separates  them  from  their 
former  associates ;  but  detention  in  a  refuge,  as  part  of  the 
sentence  would  be  very  useful  to  this  class.  Drink  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  crime  among  women  more  advanced  in  life.  There 
are  some  who  steal  only  when  intoxicated.  Besides  these 
general  sources  of  crime,  there  are  exceptional  causes  which 
cannot  be  provided  against.  Under  penal  servitude,  a  wonum 
can  gain  a  remission  of  one-third  of  her  sentence,  and,  if  well 
conducted,  will  pass  the  last  nine  months  of  her  imprisonment 
in  a  refuge.  The  two  chief  diflSculties  in  dealing  with  female 
prisoners  are — 1,  *  Breaking  out,'  a  form  of  violence  resultuig 
irom  too  close  confinement;    2,  prison  companionship,  which 
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grows  out  of  unguarded  association.  The  success  of  penal 
servitude  is  to  be  judged  of  from  two  points  of  view — viz., 
(1),  as  deterrent;  (2),  as  reformatory.  With  respect  to  the 
first,  it  is  fully  effective.  If  women  are  recouvicted,  tliis  is  due 
partly  to  the  force  of  criminal  habits — partly  to  the  defective- 
nc8S  of  police  supervision,  which  renders  the  identification  of 
licence  holders^  even  when  apprehended,  uncertain.  The 
registry  for  habitual  criminals  seems  inoperative  as  a  check 
on  relapse  into  crime.  The  licence  should  invariably  be 
revoked  for  breach  of  its  conditions.  Prison  discipline  ia 
useful  by  prepaiing  the  way  for  reformation  of  character.  If 
its  reformatory  induence  is  to  be  increased,  it  must  be  by 
raising  the  standard  of  the  prison  oflScers.  Possibly  ladies 
might  be  employed  in  convict  prisons  for  fenialCvS,  as  in  hoijpi- 
tak,  with  good  effect.  The  advantages  aflbrded  by  the  refuges 
are — greater  individual  attention,  opportunity  of  exercising 
sdf-controU  openings  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  domestic 
service^  and  friendly  correspondence  after  discharge.  Many 
go  to  service  and  make  good  servants,  others  return  home  or 
emigrate.  Discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies  are  useful  as 
supplementing  police  supervision,  but  should  not  supersede  it. 
The  police  are  very  considerate  towanls  female  licence  holders. 
The  work  in  the  refuges  is  very  encouraging  on  the  whole, 
though  there  must  be  disappointments,  and  workers  must  be 
satisfied  with  partial  success. 

The  Rev.  James  Nugent,  Roman  Catholic  Chaplain  to 
the  Liverpool  Borough  Gaol,  read  a  Paper  on  *  Incorrigible 
Women ;  what  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  '  The  question,  he 
S4iid,  was  one  which  was  daily  pressing  itself  on  all  ivho  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  teniale  population  of  the  prisons. 
The  analysis  of  the  gaol  returns  showed  that  the  increase  of 
lodgments  does  not  represent  an  increase  of  individuals,  but 
the  repetition  of  commitments,  Liverpool  was  put  forward  as 
an  example.  In  1854  the  number  of  adult  females  committed 
was  4,097  ;  in  1874  it  was  6,504;  yet  in  1854  there  were 
1,341  who  went  to  prison  for  the  first  time,  against  but  1,136 
of  a  siniilar  class  in  1874.  In  1854  there  were  1,754  who  had 
been  four  or  more  times  in  prison ;  in  1874  this  could  be  said 
of  4,107.  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1876,  there 
were  13,317  prisoners  in  the  Liverpool  borough  prison,  of  whom 
6^01  were  males  and  6,816  females  ;  and  a  close  examination 
of  the  figures  showed  that  about  1  in  6  went  then  to  prison 
for  the  first  time.  A  very  considerable  proportion  came  within 
the  class  of  incorrigibles,  having  been  in  prison  from  twenty  to* 
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fifty  times.  In  all  the  large  towns  there  was  growing  up  a 
gradually  spreading  criminal  population,  who  were  conunitted 
again  and  again,  and  were  a  scourge  to  society.  Having  ^ven  a 
number  of  returns  as  an  illustration  of  his  argument,  Tather 
Nugent  went  on  to  consider  the  means  by  whicn  he  consideiied 
an  miprovement  could  be  effected.  There  were  two  modes  of 
dealing  with  the  class — -punishment  and  reformation.  The 
first  should  be  tried  with  all  young  women  in  their  earlier 
days  of  vicious  living,  as  crime  ought  to  be  checked  before  it 
became  a  confirmed  habit.  K  women  under  twenty,  who 
were  known  to  have  adopted  an  evil  course  of  life,  were, 
after  the  third  or  fourth  commitment,  to  receive  a  recorded 
sentence  of  three  months  and  be  sent  to  Quarter  Sessions  oa 
any  subsequent  appearance,  the  efiect  would  be  deterrent  and 
salutary.  Short  periods  of  detention  brought  no  reformation; 
it  was  only  under  long  sentences  that  they  could  be  brought 
to  reflect  upon  their  condition,  receive  instructions,  and  mue 
an  effort  to  return  to  the  path  of  virtue.  Away  for  a  considep- 
able  period  from  their  ordinary  associations  and  the  tempti- 
tions  of  their  lives  outside,  opportunity  was  given  to  implant 
some  education  and  moral  training.  In  the  next  place,  there 
was  a  class  of  women  on  whom  punishment  seemed  to  have  no 
effect — at  least  under  the  present  system  of  administeriDg  it^ 
and  who  might  be  set  down  as  incorrigibles.  What  could  be 
done  with  them  ?  Some  who  had  given  this  subject  earnest  atten- 
tion suggested  an  amendment  of  the  law,  so  that  women  who 
were  known  to  be  incorrigible  from  their  antecedents  should  be 
remitted  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and  from  there  sentenced  to  three 
or  five  years  in  a  certified  prison  industrial  home,  wherein  they 
would  be  forced  to  work  at  such  industries  as  would  be  profit- 
able and  furnish  the  prisoners  with  a  means  of  making  a  living 
on  their  release.  The  character  of  such  an  institution  being 
industrial  and  reformatory,  the  discipline  would  be  less  stringent 
than  in  a  prison.  The  idea  was  first  to  rid  the  streets  and 
gaols  of  an  incorrigible  and  violent  class  of  women,  who  are  a 
pest  to  society ;  and  next  to  utilise  their  wasted  power  by 
making  them  work,  and  so  gradually  raise  themselves  into 
habits  of  industry,  self-respect,  and  self-reliance.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  prison  industrial  home  was  neither  fanciful  nor  nn- 
practicable.  The  time  and  labours  of  the  inmates  might  be  80 
directed  as  to  make  such  an  institution  almost  self-supporting. 
In  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  large  laundries  are 
profitable ;  and  the  reformatory  refuges  all  make  a  large  in- 
come by  this  source  of  female  industry.  Here,  then,  was  the 
labour,  and  the  market,  too,  was  at  hand.      The  institution 


u 
^ 


would  also  have  other  industries  at  work,  especially  the 
domestic  work  of  cleaning,  cooking,  baking,  &c*  The  system 
of  granting  a  licence,  as  m  reformatories,  might  with  advantage 
[be  adoptea.  The  object  of  the  Paper  waa  to  bring  this  im- 
portant question  before  the  public,  and  awaken  both  discussion 
and  action  in  its  behalf. 


m 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Pr,  T.  H,  Babnardo  on  '  Preven- 
tive Homes.'  ^  The  autlior  spoke  of  the  ^eat  and  beneficial 
work  wliich  was  being  carried  on  among  tne  neglected  classes 
of  the  juvenile  population  by  means  of  reformatories  and  in- 
dustrial schook.  We  might  look  forward,  he  said,  with  hope 
to  a  future  when  such  corrective  agencies  would  have  leadened 
still  further  the  number  of  those  who  in  days  gone  by  were,  by 
the  punishment  formerly  inflicted  for  a  first  offence  often  led 
into  a  criminal  career.  Still  there  would  always  be  on  the 
streets  of  large  towns  children  who  could  not  be  reached  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts. 
These  children  constituted  a  class  by  themselves,  requiring  the 
intervention  of  preventive  measures  in  order  to  prevent  their 
developing  into  profligates  and  criminals.  By  vigilance  and 
industry  a  certain  number  from  this  class  not  yet  criminal 
might  be  dealt  with  under  the  Industrial  Schools  and  other 
Acts.  But  a  very  larger  number  would  still  remain  to  be 
reached  and  reformed  by  some  other  instrumentality.  The 
school   board  and  the  industrial  schools   had  done  much  for 

I  these  destitute  children,  but  they  could  never  do  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  their  labours  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
tstablishment  of  homes  on  tlie  purely  voluntary  system,  as  the 
true  *  arab  '  child  hated  compulsion  and  resented  force.  The 
voluntary  institution  abanduned  the  one  and  had  no  claim  to 
make  use  of  the  other,  but  haiing  sought  out  these  children 
in  their  lairs  and  haunts  of  wretchedness,  it  attracted  them  by 
the  exhibition  of  kindly  sympathy  and  practical  benevolence- 
It  fed  and  clothed  them,  taught  them  trades,  and  then  sent 
them  forth  to  earn  their  own  living.      Such  preventive  homes 

» would  differ  in  some  respects  according  to  the  class  they  were 
intended  to  benefit  or  the  locality  in  which  they  were  situated. 
Training  ships  were  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
preventive  organisations,  and  should  be  more  numerously 
established.  For  destitute  girls  and  boys  of  younger  years  the 
large  class  of  institutions  were  fatal  to  good  results,  and  for  them 
all  preventive  houses  aiming  at  the  highest  possible  good  should 


This  PiipeF  haa  bcea  printed  in  fuU  hy  the  author. 
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be  small  ordinary  houses  scattered  throughout  the  oomftij 
oantaining  not  more  than  thirty  children  of  either  sex,  or  groqi 
of  such  houses  forming  little  villages.  Religion  musi  oocim) 
no  secondary  place  in  such  homes,  but  its  principles  BhouUli 
thoroughly  and  reverently  inculcated*  Girls  browht  uph 
such  homes  should  be  well  trained  in  the  duties  of  domodio 
service^  and  industries  of  a  practical  and,  as  far  as  possihby 
a  remunerative  character  should  be  engaged  in.  Uotponl 
punishment,  except  for  the  gravest  offences  and  for  very  yooHf 
children,  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and  rewards  sidilir 
tuted.  The  ^  homes '  must  be  simple  and  natural  in  charaotai^ 
and  as  far  as  possible  removed  &om  the  'institution'  ijffk- 
Every  child  should  be  trained  in  strict  total  abstinence,  ml 
taught  to  regard  with  the  utmost  horror  the  vice  of  dnmkiM 
ness.  Although  he  looked  to  voluntary  efforts  mainly  for  Ait 
carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  eflRali 
might  be  largely  assisted  by  encouragement  and  countenanUi 
afforded  by  the  '  powers  that  be,'  whether  the  GovemmeD^ 
parochial  or  school  board.  If  the  cordial  concurrence  of  lU 
poor  law  guardians  were  secured,  thousands  of  pauper  childnar 
might  be  transferred  to  such  voluntary  family  homes,  nt 
saved  from  the  awful  dangers  involved  in  workhouse  trainiiig;! 
with  benefit  to  themselves  and  a  diminution  of  expense.  i 

Mr.  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  Secretary  of  the  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union,  read  a  Paper  on  '  What  Improvements  are 
now  Required  in  the  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders  ? '  *  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  the  class  treated  of 
includes  not  only  juvenile  criminals  so  called,  but  all  that  youth-' 
ful  section  of  society  which  at  present  arc  dealt  with  under  the 
Industrial  School  and  Reformatory  Acts.  The  principle! 
observed  in  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  this  class  are' 
thus  set  forth: — 1.  Dealing  with  them  as  children,  i.?.,  making 
a  clear  distinction  between  them  and  adults.  2.  Careful  clai-' 
sification  of  the  children.  3.  Encouraging  and  utilising  volun-' 
tary  organisation  and  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders.  To' 
these  three  principles  he  attributed  much  of  the  past  success  m 
the  prevention  of  juvenile  crime,  and  to  the  further  develop- 
ment and  stricter  observance  of  these  principles,  the  writer 
looked  for  the  means  of  attaining  increased  success  in  the 
future.  "WTiile  the  wholesomeness  of  corporal  punishment  for 
the  young  in  certain  cases  was  not  denied,  the  sending  of  t 

^  This  Paper  will  bo  found  entire  in  the  January  number  (1877)  of  the '  JoUN 
Dal  of  the  Beformatory  and  Refugo  Union,'  436  West  Stirand,  W.C. 
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boy  to  prison  to  receive  a  birching  was  objected  to,  as  giving 
him  a  prison  brand  without  afterwards  helping  him ;  the  im- 
provement suggested  being  that  he  might  be  sent  to  a  work* 
house  or  some  other  place  to  receive  his  punishment.  The 
imprisonment  of  children,  it  was  urged,  is  objectionable  as  at 
present  carried  out.  The  improvements  suggested  are: — The 
establishment  of  training-ships  or  other  institutions  for  the 
express  purpose  of  juvenile  discharged  prisoners.  The  regu- 
lation by  which  grants  from  the  Treasury  are  made  only  in 
behalf  of  children  over  six  years  of  age  sent  to  industrial 
sohooU  should  be  relaxed,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  children 
of  convicts,  and  the  grant  should  be  made  for  children  at  any 
«ge  under  sixteen,  of  such  parents.  The  parents  of  children 
sent  to  certificated  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  apprenticing  of  the  children 
by  the  managers  of  institutions  which  have  had  the  training  of 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  their  childhood.  That  children 
between  twelve  or  fourteen  convicted  of  a  first  oftence  punish- 
able by  imprisonment,  should  not  necessarily  be  sent  to  prison 
eren  for  ten  days,  but  might  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school,  as 
ii  permitted  in  Middlesex  by  the  Feltham  Act.  The  con- 
tiDuance  and  increase  of  vohintary  Christian  effort  was  also 
strongly  advocated  as  ever  indispensable  to  true  success  in  the 
treatment  of  juvenile  offenders. 


Miss  Maby  Carpenter  read  a  Paper  on  'Day  Industrial 
[Feeding  Schools'*  for  the  children  whose  neglected  condition 
prevents  them  attending  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 
aese  are  now,  Miss  Carpenter  said,  for  the  first  time 
Dgnised  by  the  new  Education  Act  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
lucational  system  of  the  country.  These  schonls  also  form  a 
of  the  reformatory  system.  This  was  strongly  felt  by  many 
iperienced  persons  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  1851, 
rmch  laid  the  foundation  for  the  reformatory  movement.  Sheriff 
"Tatson,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dr,  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,^  both 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  giving  some  industrial  training, 
with  food  to  those  children,  if  we  would  prevent  them  becoming 
paapers  or  criminals.  From  that  time  continual  efforts  have 
been  made  to  lead  the  Government  to  give  effective  help  to 
schools  for  those  children,  but  ineffectually.  They  wxre  left 
to  private  benevolence,  which  proved  quite  inadequate  to  the 
work,  though  much  good  was  done.      The  establishment  of 


'  Sec   TramtactionB,  1874,  p.  26$,    This  Paper  is  'ptibliehed  sepiirfttely  by 
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scHcndI  boards^  the  agents  of  which  searched  ioto  the  bje- streets 
and  alleys,  brought  to  light  the  existencCj  In  every  large  t<'>\ni, 
of  Bunibers  of  such  children,  with  whom  they  could  not  grapple, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  more  difficulty  than  previously 
in  obtaining  funds  for  suitable  schools,  in  consequence  of  the 
support  of  board  schools  by  the  rates.  These  children  were  in 
some  cases  the  offspring  of  dissolute  parents,  who  could  not  by 
any  means  be  made  to  keep  them  at  school  In  others  there 
was  only  one  parent,  who,  being  obliged  to  go  to  wurk  for  su|^^| 
port,  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  children.  Sometimes  thef?" 
was  temporary  distress,  which  w^eighed  down  the  family*  In 
all  cases  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  cliildren  from  the  streets, 
and  to  put  a  slight  compulsory  pres^surc  on  those  whose  habits 
irere  too  wild  to  make  tlietn  willingly  submit  to  school  discipline- 
Miss  Car])cnter  then  gave  illustrations  of  the  various  cases,  and 
stated  the  results  of  eight  months'  work  in  a  day  industrial 
school  in  Bristol^  which  was  confined  to  the  most  miserable 
children,  w^ho  were  unfit  to  enter  any  other  school,  Eleven 
boys  had  gone  to  work ,  and  w^re  maintaining  themselves;  four 


jirls  had  ^rone  to  a  home  for  traininn:  gfirls  for 


bad  gone  to  another  school,  for  which  they 


service ; 
were  now 


twelve 
fitted. 


Thirteen,  however,  had  returned  to  the  streets,  and  for  these 
some  compulsory  power  w^as  required.  This  is  now  given.  By 
the  recent  Educatiftn  Act,  school  boards  may  estalilish  such 
day  industrial  schools,  and  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  them, 
as  they  do  of  certified  industiial  schools^  or  they  may  contract 
with  the  managers  of  existing  schools  to  send  children  to  them. 
The  magistrates  may  give  an  order  for  the  attendance  of  such 
children  as  are  in  the  streets,  under  due  notice,  with  an  order 
on  the  parent  to  [lay  ;  if  tliis  is  impossible,  the  ]wor  rates  may 
pay  for  him.  The  day  industrial  schools  must  be  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  pay  to  the  managers  of  the 
school  l&.  per  week  for  each  child  sentenced  to  school.  After 
explaining  the  working  of  this,  Miss  Carpenter  concluded 
a  few^  suggestions  respecting  the  establishment  of  certified 
industrial  schools. 


Ifter 


A  Paper  on  *  The  Inefficiency  of  our  Penal  System '  was 
read  by  Captain  Veris'EY,  K.N.  Captain  Veraey  said  if  a 
penal  system  is  neither  deteiTent  nor  reformatory,  it  may  fairly 
be  pronounced  inefficient,  and  the  number  of  recommittals 
which  all  prison  records  in  this  country  show  is  a  proof  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  system.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  reform 
of  a  criminal  is  of  more  importance  to  the  community  than  his 
punishment.     The  deterrent  influence  of  punishment  no  doubt 


counts  for  something*  A  criminal  may  be  made  use  of  a3  a 
moral  scare-crow  to  frighten  others  from  committing  crime ; 
but  to  turn  a  criminal  into  a  honest  man,  to  turn  the  noxious 
weed  into  the  useful  plant,  is  a  far  more  practical  and  grander 
^vork.  The  habits  of  a  life  of  idleness,  of  debased  moral 
^keliDg,  of  utter  selfishness  and  self-indnlgence,  the  loss  of 
^nelf-^respect  and  of  the  very  jxiwer  of  self-control,  the  relaxed 
B  tnd  indolent  condition  of  the  body  arising  from  years  of  vicious 
excesses,  the  hereditary  degraded  tastes  derived  from  a  long 
line  of  ignoble  ancestors,  are  the  evils  that  have  to  be  combated 
and  rooted  out*  When  the  criminal  is  sent  to  prison,  the  State 
at  once  assumes  tiie  responsibility  both  of  his  person  and  of  his 
time.  The  first  thing  the  State  does  is  to  wasli  him,  and  from 
thenceforth  he  is  compelled  to  be  clean  in  his  person,  temperate 
in  his  diet,  and  industrious  in  his  habits.  Every  ounce  of  liis 
food,  and  every  hour  of  his  time,  is  apportioned  and  regulated. 
This  entire  and  sudden  change  in  the  man's  mode  of  life  is 
brought  about  by  outside  force,  with  no  co-operation  of  the 
man^a  own  will,  and  is  so  far  only  penal ;  and  even  the  penal 
effect  wears  off  in  time,  and  the  daily  prison  routine  is  listlessly 
md  mechanically  performed.  If  at  this  stage  his  sentence  ter* 
minates,  he  naturally  returns  to  his  former  mode  of  life  ;  the 
outside  force  is  removed  as  suddenly  as  it  was  imposed,  and 
he  has  acquired  no  new  moral  power  to  resist  the  old  tempta- 
tions which  previously  enslaved  him.  The  duties  of  the  State 
ue  not  fulfilled,  nor  are  its  responsibilities  discharged  when  a 
sentence  only  penal  has  been  inflicted  on  a  prisoner.  This  in 
some  degree  begins  to  be  recognised,  but  the  principle  must 
be  far  more  widely  extended  before  we  can  reap  any  advantages 
from  it.  Evil  habits  must  be  replaced  by  good  ones.  Then, 
when  good  habits  begin  to  take  root  and  grow,  self-respect 
and  the  sense  of  duty  must  be  cultivated.  The  develop- 
ment of  tliis  moral  force  is  not  adequately  provided  for  in 
our  penal  system,  but  the  etforts  which  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  in  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  American 
prisons  have  met  with  great  success.  Tlie  Irish  system  is 
known  to  all  who  have  studied  questions  of  prison  reform ;  the 
prisoners  are  made  to  take  a  direct  personal  interest  in  their 
enforced  labour ;  they  are  divided  into  classes  which  enjoy 
progressively  more  personal  freedom,  and  depend  more  on  their 
own  self-control.  The  self-respect  and  industry  acquired  in 
the  comparative  freedom  of  the  more  advanced  class  are  found 
to  remain  when  the  sentence  has  expired,  and  the  reformed 
criminal  becomes  a  worthy  and  useful  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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A  Paper,  by  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  on  ^  A  Cumulative 

System  of  Sentencing,'^  was  read.     Having  referred  to  the 
inefficiency  of  short  sentences  in  certain  caaes^  the  \sTiter  eaid 
he  believed  that  the  cumulative  system  indiscriminately  applie^H 
might  be  productive  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  that  any  pro^l 
posal  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  held  in  durance  vile 
should  be  received  with  extreme  caution.     The  drawbacks  of 
imprkonment  as  a  punishment,  both  to  the  future  of  the  pri- 
soner and  to  society  at  large,  were  so  great  that  it  should  only  be 
used  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  as  a  last  resource.     If  the 
cumulative  system  were  brought  into   vogue,  some  persons 
would  either  escape  punishiaent  altogether,  owing  to  the  un- 
■mllingnesa  of  prosecutors  to  subject  them  to  the  risk  of  a 
severe  sentence,  or  the  prisons  would  be  crowded  with  people 
undergoing  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  petty  thefts  and 
similar  crimes.     It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  cagea 
when  a  person  took  to  pilfering  there  was  some  disturbing^ 
physical  cause  (as  a  tendency  to  epilepsy,  nervous  or  menti^H 
disorganisation  or  deterioration )»  and  he  feared  that  under  011^" 
present  system   many  a  poor   creature  was  imprisoned  as  a 
criminal  who  should  really  be  treated  as  a  patient     The 
'  tension  of  the  principle  of  cumulative  sentencing  was  open 
I  io  much  abuse,  and  might  press  so  cruelly  upon  those 
►  creatures  who,  from  weakness  rather  than  from  malice,  now' 
t  Imd  then  commit  a  dishonest  action,  that  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity we  should  protest  against  it.     He  hoped  hij*  argument 
would  tell  also  against  the  use  of  imprisonment  as  a  punishment 
gave  in  the  cases  of  heavy  and  heartless  crimes,  and  of  persona 
who  gained  their  livelihood  by  systematically  preying  upon 
their  fellow  men.     He  advocated  a  system  ojf  fines  for  petty 
thefts,  and  would  return  to  the  ancient  system  of  requiring  the 
offender  to  make  rcstitntion  double,  triple,  or  fourfold  (time  to 
be  allowed  for  payment  when  necessary).     An  excellent  plan 
of  reducing  the  number  of  imprisonments  was  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  and  in  trifling  cases 
to  set  the  culprit  free  on  bail,  with  or  without  police  superviaioii 
according  to  circumstances. 

Mr.  Robert  Lockhart  read  a  Paper  on  *  Cocoa  Rooms: 
their  Social  and  Moral  Influence,'  The  author  said  the  first 
cocoa  room  of  the  British  Workman  Public-house  Company  in 
Liverpool  was  opened  on  October  23,  last  year,  and  there 
are  now  twelve  in  operation,  and  several  others  are  in  course 


'  See  Ttamaciumv,  1874,  p.  281. 
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f  prepftration.  The  rooms  are  opened  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
lomizig,  and  it  is  customary  for  the  men  on  their  way  to  work 
D  have  a  drink  of  hot  cocoa ;  to  return  at  breakfast,  and  again 
it  dinner,  generally  bringing  their  dinner  with  them ;  and  Siey 
Aen  call  agun  for  a  drink  on  their  way  home  from  their  day's 
lork.  At  the  town  houses  there  is  a  considerable  sale  to 
imiUesy  who  send  jugs  for  cocoa  or  coffee.  The  directors,  as 
he  resist  of  mature  consideration,  deem  it  wise  to  supply  only 
NUiBy  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  with  cocoa,  coffee,  and  tea ; 
br,  if  the  company  succeeds  in  supplanting  the  use  of  alco- 
lukfic  drinks,  the  money  saved  can  be  spared  by  the  working 
BHm  with  his  family  in  adding  to  thoir  comfort.  Besides, 
diere  might  be  reasonable  objection  to  a  company  entering  into 
competition  with  the  unobjectionable  trade  of  eating-house 
keeper.  In  every  house  there  is  a  book  in  which  to  enter  the 
aunes  of  those  w*ho  desire  to  take  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 
fl20  have  signed  the  pledge,  and  the  managers  of  the  houses 
(themselves  abstainers)  can  tell  of  very  many  reclaimed  drunk- 
irds,  who  testify  that  cocoa  is  the  best  substitute  they  have  met 
with  for  satisfymg  the  craving  for  intoxicating  drink.  As  a 
QGomiercial  undertaking,  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
company  during  the  eleven  months  of  its  working  is  entirely 
jitiid^tory.  The  problem  yet  to  solve  is,  in  what  way  the 
ikmses  can  be  made  successful  competitors  with  the  bar  parlour 
nd  the  free-and-easy  of  the  towns  public-house,  without  de- 
taiment  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  man.  If  the  results 
of  the  past  few  months  in  the  number  of  reformed  men  and 
viunen,  who  are  now  regular  customers  at  the  rooms,  be  a 
oiterion  of  what  may  be  expected  from  visiting  the  members, 
M  it  is  proposed  to  do,  and  attracting  them  to  the  rooms  by 
veetings  and  other  means  in  the  evening,  we  may  confidently 
hope  for  a  favourable  solution  of  that  problem. 

.  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Alfobd,  F.B.C.S.,  read  a  Paper  on 
*.The  Necessity  of  Legislation  for  the  Control  and  Cure  of 
Habitual  Drunkards.'  ^  In  the  course  of  his  paper,  he  said : 
The  sad,  helpless  condition  of  the  dipsomaniac  is  not  sufficiently 
zeoognised.  Drunkenness  has  been  branded  as  a  vice,  and 
.genially  properly  so,  but  in  regarding  these  cases  we  do  not, 
m  we  should,  divest  ourselves  of  that  preconception ;  and  we 
thus  overlook  a  condition  often  unconnected,  in  any  form,  with 
noe.    I  would  define  the  class  I  refer  to  as  those  who  have 

<  See  Transadicm,  1870,  p,  276.  Alao  Sessional  Proceedings,  1872-3,  pi  275, 
1875-6,  p.  207.  This  Pbper  is  published  separately  by  H.  K  Lewis,  136  Gover 
8tMet,W.a 
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lost  self-control,  having  an  irresistible  craving  for  stimulatbg 
drinks^  which  renders  them  incapable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  inakas  them  injurious  to  themselves  and  those  con- 
nected with  them.  Although  this  irresponsible  condition  of 
dipsomaniacs  is  partialJy  acknowledged,  nothing  is  done  to 
legally  protect  and  treat  them,  from  the  mistaken  fear  of  taking 
away  a  seeming  liberty  (call  it  rather  slavery !  ) — a  liberty 
which  really  involves  an  uncontrollable  power,  injurious  alike 
to  themselves  and  others.  Dipsomaniacs^  when  they  do  come 
within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  are  treated  oidy  as  criminals.  A 
self-control  is  implied  which  in  reality  does  not  exist  and  should 
not  be  assumed ;  and  w^hen,  acting  under  the  irresistible  ia- 
flncncc  of  the  paroxysm  of  drink  (the  result,  i>ossibly,  in  some  I 
cases  of  causes  beyond  his  control),  the  unhappy  man  is  im- 
pelled to  commit  an  act  of  violence,  perhaps  so-called  '  ^vilf^l 
murder,'  he  is  arraigned  at  the  bar  as  a  sane  being  and  punished 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  The  fact  is  too  frequently^— 
ignored  that  the  condition  of  the  confirmed  drink-craver  neced^H 
Barily  involves  paralysis  of  the  will,  utter  helplessness,  and,^^ 
consequently,  no  real  responsibility.  It  is  an  insult  to  hu- 
manity to  consider  this  as  consistent  with  a  sound  mental  and 
moral  state  of  mind.  Surely  here  is  an  anomaly  in  English 
justice  !  Infatuated  drink-cravers  are  not  only  sadly  preva- 
lent amongst  the  lower  classes,  but  this  type  of  the  dnmkard 
in  the  irresponsible  form  of  a  dipsomaniac  is  more  marked  in 
'  the  middle  and  upper  cla-^ses.  We  find  sensitive,  even  highly 
'  intelligent,  religious  women,  endeavouring  to  sustain  and  en- 
liven their  jaded  nervous  condition  by  stimulants.  Finding 
present  relief,  they  resort  to  them  again  and  again,  from  no 
vice  or  love  of  drink,  thus  lapsing  into  the  condition  of  habitual 
drunkards,  from  which  they  have  no  power  to  extricate  them- 
selves. This  is  the  principal  reason  why  there  is  so  much 
secret  drinking  amongst  women  of  all  classes.  Must  we  treat 
such  as  criminals,  vicious  beings,  to  be  discountenanced  and 
scouted  from  society  ?  Strange  as  the  anomaly  may  seem,  this 
condition  is  often  found  in  connection  with  qualities  of  a  highly 
religious  and  intelligent  stamp;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
perstjns  of  lower  mental  capacity  seldom  lapse  into  this  special 
form  of  drunkenness.  Men  of  first-class  intellect,  in  endea- 
Touring  to  work  at  high  pressure  and  to  sustain  unnatural 
cfifi^rts,  have  lapsed  into  confirmed  drink-craving  habits,  from 
which  no  existing  power  can  extricate  them.  The  insatiable 
craving  for  drink  cannot  be  overcome  without  absolute  control 
and  enforced  abstinence.  Experience  shows  that  after  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  of  restraint,  it  wiH  generally  die  out.     It  is 
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the  urgent  necessity  for  legislative  power  for  the  protection 
•nd  treatment  of  this  particular  class  that  I  ymh  to  urge.  As 
nggested  hj  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  in  his  paper,^  no  new  elabo- 
tate  law  need  be  enacted.  He  says^  ^  Let  the  proceedings  be 
dways  taken  in  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  let  them 
ipply  to  drinking  in  private  ns  well  as  public/  allowing  a  jury 
n  demanded,  evidence  being  received  from  any  competent 
vitnesses,  not  necessarily  medical  men,  and  the  Court  having 
power  of  detention  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  not  exceeding 
twdve  months. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee  (Liverpool)  read  a  Paper  ^Ou  the 
Compensatory  Element  in  Criminal  Treatment/  recommending 
fliat  criminal  treatment  should  include  the  principle  of  com* 
pensation  to  be  made  by  the  criminal  to  injured  persons.  At 
pRsent  individuals  who  had  been  injured  only  shared  in  com- 
Bon  with  society  at  large  any  benefits  which  may  arise  from 
pgnishment ;  but  if  criminals  could  be  brought  to  make  even 
I  partial  atonement  to  individuals  injured,  three  additional 
ijnintages  would  accrue : — 

Ist  The  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  such  individuals  would 
k^  to  some  extent,  repaired. 

2nd.  A  powerful  and  active  additional  deterrent  would  be 
created;  and 

3rd.  If  the  atonement  were  made  in  money  earned  by  the 
Ubonr  of  the  criminal — say,  during  a  supplementary  term  of 
mprisonment, — the  process  of  making  that  atonement  might 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  improve  his  self-respect,  increase  nis 
■olives  to  honest  industry,  and  leave  him,  when  the  expiation 
WIS  complete,  both  industrially  and  morally  a  better  man. 

The  difficulty  was  how  practically  to  adopt  the  principle  in 
tke  &ce  of  the  very  small  earnings  at  present  resulting  from 
prison  labour.  He  found  from  the  Report  of  the  Prison  Con- 
gress of  1872,  that  it  was  not  impossible  to  make  prisons  self- 
3 porting;  and  if  a  single  instance  could  be  produced  of  a 
supporting  prison,  which  yet  fulfilled  all  pi*ison  require- 
nents,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  ask  why  we  could  not  have 
Bore  such  prisons,  or  why  all  prisons  could  not  become  self- 
npporting  ?  An  important  enquiry,  therefore,  for  the  Congress 
wtt— under  what  conditions  and  circumstances  prisons  approxi- 
aaled  most  to  the  self-supporting  point.  Some  of  the  leading 
nqnirements  were  a  more  thorough  classification  of  prisoners,. 

I  See  Sestumal  Proceedings,  187d-B,  p.  207. 
C  C 
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a  wider  and  more  ingenious  adoption  of  industrial  labour,  and 
an  extension  of  the  present  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment,  so 
as  to  make  them  both  more  deterrent  and  more  remuneratifiat 
If,  by  such  means,  we  could  approach  the  self-supportiiiff  baiii 
more  nearly,  the  compensatory  element  might  be  a^ant»> 
geously  introduced.     The  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  earned 
by  the  prisoner  could  be  assessed  by  a  jury  at  the  time  of 
committal,  or  could  be  fixed  by  a  judge  upon  a  report  of  the 
prison  governor  made  at  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  terq 
of  imprisonment.     A  supplementary  term  could  be  then  imj 

Eosed  for  the  purpose  of  earning  the  indemnity.     Possibly, 
owever,  it  would  be  found  a  wholesome  and  stimulative  thbg 
for  the  prisoner  if,  from  the  first,  he  had  the  privilege  of  eamhtf 
something  which  could  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  indemnitjr 
fund  when  he  came  to  serve  the  supplementary  term.     It  woali 
be   also  important  that  the  supplementary  term  should  be 
marked  as  a  definite  era  in  the  culprit's  prison  history  tai 
discipline,  so  that  this  reflection  would  clearly   occupy  ik 
mind,  '  My  punishment  in  chief  is  now  closed ;  I  have  atoofld 
to  society  at  large ;  it  remains  for  me  now  to  atone  to  the  m^ 
dividual  whom  I  have  wronged.'     During  the  compensatoij 
term,  if  the  prisoner's  conduct  were  good,  considerable  reksh 
tions  in  the  treatment  might  be  afforded.     As  a  deterrent  in 
minor  cases  of  robbery  the  compensatory  principle  would  be 
most  valuable.     Nothing  was  so  likely  to  educate  the  moral 
sense  as  to  the  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum  as  the  dis- 
covery that  a  certain  sum  of  money  had  to  be  recouped,  and 
that  this  could  only  be  done  by  hard  work.     In  cases  of  very 
large  robberies  and  defalcations  the  amount  of  compensation 
obtainable  from  a  prisoner  might  be  very  disproportionate  to  the 
fraud  itself,  but  the  necessity  to  earn  even  that  small  propor- 
tion would  teach  a  lesson  of  caution  for  the  future,  which  no 
other  experience,  perhaps,  could  teach  so  well.     Mr.  Lee  con- 
tended that  we  should  not  be  altogether  discouraged  from  a 
trial  of  the   compensatory  principle   on   the   ground  of  the 
extremely  low  average  of  the  earnings  of.  prisoners.     He  be- 
lieved that  ultimately  it  would  prove  a  great  relief  to  the 
country.     It  would  provide  an  intermediate  kind  of  labour 
which  might  be  employed  with  great  advantage  upon  public 
works,  land  reclamation,  road  improvements,  and  other  schemes 
which  were  but  tardily  prosecuted  at  present ;  and,  taking  intiO 
account  also  the  advantages  which  prisoners  themselves  would 
derive  from  the  process,  we  might  thus,  in  the  future,  hope, 
morally  as  well  as  physically,  to  make  many  of  our  *  rougTi 
places  plain  and  our  crooked  paths  straight.' 
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Mr.  Edward  Eastmann,  in  a  Paper  on  '  The  Sentence  on 
a  Thief,'  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  bodily 
pmushment  would  never  frighten  anybody  from  becoming  or 
continuing  a  thief,  and  he  suggested  that  thieves  should  be 
made  to  pay  folr  their  trial,  for  uie  cost  of  their  board,  lodging, 
and  attendance  when  under  detention,  during  which  period 
they  should  be  kept  at  some  employment,  by  means  of  which 
they  could  earn  the  money  with  which  to  make  these  payments, 
and  also  restitution  to  the  prosecutor. 

A  Paper,  by  Mr.  T.  Clough  Hancock,  on  'Repres- 
sion of  Crime,'  was  read,  in  which  he  urged  that  want  of 
reasonable  and  engrossing  mental  occupation,  or  regular  phy- 
sical work  that  is  fairly  remunerative,  had  done  more  to  drive 
many  an  inventive  genius  to  unwonted  drink  or  crime  among 
all  dasses,  than  all  other  causes  united — ^while  work  and  trade 
increase  pari  passu  naturally  with  inventions.  This  being  so, 
little  or  no  good  could  arise  from  the  n\ere  ventilation  of 
opinions  about  what  might  be  necessary  in  legislation  for  the 
repression  of  crime,  if  there  be  no  real  intention  of  insisting 
upon  perfect  Uberty  and  order  being  enforced  under  legfu 
enactments. 
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TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS.^ 

H^tat  Methods  are  best  adfrpml  to  scrure  the  efficient  Trahtin^ 
iif  Tfffchers  of  all  f^r(tths\  espeeialh/  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  Y 
By  R.  WoRMKLL,  D.  Sc,  Head  Master  of  the  City' of 
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IN  endeavouring  to  ansAver  tliis  question,  I  shall  asf5ume  that 
there  is  now  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  profes- 
sional training  for  teachers  is  to  be  desired*  I  shall  enquire 
(1)  what  kind  of  training  is  wanted  in  the  different  grades  of 
the  profession;  (2)  what  means  for  this  end  arc  at  present  in 
operation ;  (3)  what  additions  to,  or  extensions  of,  existing 
arrangements  are  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  attainable  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  up  gaps  in  our  system* 

I,-  Kind  of  Training  wanted  in  Schools  of 
DiFFEUENT  Grades. 

Elemimtarj/, — We  will  first  examine  the  requirements  at' 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  one  end 
those  of  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grade  schools,  and  those  of 
the  schools  just  above  them ;  and  secondly,  at  t!ie  other  end, 
those  of  teachers  at  the  Universities,  and  tlie  schools  just  below 
them.  We  shall  then  be  led  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  whole 
profession  between  these  limits. 

Ko  educationist  now  doubts  the  necessity  of  training  for 
teachers  of  lower  schools. 

Practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  recognised  to  be  as  indis* 
pensable  here  as  the  possession  of  knowledge.     It  is  now  evi-  j 
dent  that  before  a  man  goes  forth  to  teach  in  a  public  school  ho  i 
must  have  acquired  some  skill  in  the  art  which  he  is  to  profess* 
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He  mnst  have  made  the  science  of  teaching  an  experimental 
gcience»  and  have  practised  it  under  the  direction  and  guidance 
of  teachers  abler  and  more  experienced  than  himself.  There  are 
some  men  whom  no  amount  of  training  will  make  good  teachers ; 
lot  all  the  best  and  most  successful  elementary  teachers  in  the 
eountry  are  trained.  Moreover^  it  is  an  established  result  of 
experience  that  those  make  the  best  teachers  who  are  students 
irmle  they  are  undergoing  the  preparatory  discipline  necessary 
for  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Schools  just  above  the  Elementary. — Now,  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  of 
the  young  in  the  lower  grade  schools  and  in  those  a  little  above 
them.  In  the  latter  schools  we  want  as  much  refinement  and 
cnlture  as  we  can  get ;  but  we  do  not  want  in  a  public  teacher 
of  this  class  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments ;  it  is  simply 
necessary  that  he  shall  have  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
will  furnish  the  means  of  education  up  to  the  age  of  youth. 
He  must^  however,  have  the  power  of  applying  his  knowledge 
to  the  proper  purpose  of  selecting  from  it  what  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  school-boy,  and  of  presenting  it  in  a  useful 
md  attractive  form.  Here,  as  in  the  lower  schools,  the  suc- 
seesfol  teacher  must  be  able  to  recognise  the  stage  of  mental 
growth  reached  by  his  pupil,  and  adapt  his  teaching  to  it. 

He  must  diagnose  the  difficulties  so  as  to  remove  them ; 
indeed,  he  ought  to  remove  obstacles  by  anticipation ;  he  must 
Mentify  himself  with  the  feelings  and  faculties  of  the  child. 
He  must  urge  his  young  pupil  upwards  by  short  and  easy 
steps,  which  always  require  some  slight  effort,  but  he  must  not 
expect  the  feebleness  of  childhood  to  climb  a  precipice  or  leap  a 
chasm.  He  has  to  stimulate  and  sustain  attention,  to  distinguish 
perplexity  from  obstinacy,  and  weariness  from  indifference.  We 
might  spend  hours  in  describing  the  traits  of  a  good  teacher. 
But  these  are  not  natural  gifts,  they  are  acquired  from  expe- 
rience. Though  a  man  may  be  born  a  teacher  just  as  much  as  a 
poet  or  a  painter,  yet  he  requires  training  no  less  than  they  in 
the  practice  of  his  art.  Moreover,  as  there  is  more  work  by 
far  to  be  done  than  can  be  done  by  the  great  natural  geniuses 
in  the  profession,  much  must  be  done  by  men  and  women  with 
aYcrage  powers,  and  these  must  be  slowly,  carefully,  and  syste- 
matically trained  to  their  work. 

There  is  another  power  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  good  teacher  of  children,  no  matter  of  what  grade. 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  his  boys 
to  lecognise  in  themselves  and  those  about  them  the  kinds  of 
conduct  which  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  society.    The  little 
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infitances  of  misconduct  and  error  in  the  life  of  a  child  at  school 
are  generally  typical  of  what  occurs  in  the  life  of  the  ^rown 
man*  It  is  hard  for  the  latter  to  amend  his  ways ;  but  if  the 
child  is  taught  to  see  there  are  principles  of  conduct  which 
show  him  that  certain  acts  are  wrong,  injudicious,  and  destme- 
tive  of  happiness,  this  knowledge  tends  to  shape  his  conduct  m 
life,  and  will  probably  never  be  lost  to  him. 

Almost  daily  in  school  life  the  teacher  has  opportunitiefl  of 
helping  his  young  pupils  to  see  that  industry,  skill,  intelligence, 
economy,  sobriety,  kindliness,  respect  for  property,  and  fidelity 
in  the  performance  of  engagements  must  prevail,  and  why  ihssj 
must  prevail.  The  evidence  and  the  reasons  may  be  made  lo 
simple  and  conclusive,  not  only  that  every  reasonable  man 
must  accept  them,  but  even  that  they  may  be  within  tbe 
comprehension  of  a  child. 

The  necessity  for  the  consideration  of  how  this  part  of  Ub 
work  is  to  be  done,  and  for  the  careful  and  systematic  exami- 
nation of  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  put  before  his  children, 
simultaneously  with  the  actual  experiences  of  the  circumstaneei 
which  are  to  serve  him  with  illustrations,  is  an  additional 
argument  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher.  The  voimg 
teacher  must  carefully  prepai'e  for  this  part  of  his  work  ynm 
the  assistance  of  masters  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in  order  to 
avoid  putting  false  issues  and  erroneous  principles  which  the 
pupil  will  in  course  of  time  discover  and  reject,  proceeding  afte^ 
wards,  with  shaken  confidence  in  his  early  teaching,  to  act  on 
other,  and  may  be  still  worse,  impulses.  He  cannot  obtam 
the  preparation  at  present  in  the  Universities,  it  must  form  a 
part  of  his  professional  training. 

On  this  subject  I  venture  to  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  W. 
Ellis,  read  before  a  Congress  in  Scotland,  as  important  to  all 
teachers,  and  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  before  us.  From 
it  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  extract : — 

*  There  is  one  consideration  in  regard  to  education  which 
must  ever  prevent  a  thoughtful  man  from  looking  upon  the 
system  to  be  followed  in  its  name  as  a  mere  copy  or  continuance 
of  systems  previously  in  operation,  however  excellent  they 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  their  introduction.  The  qualifi- 
cations requisite  to  enable  men  to  subsist  as  they  are  now 
doing — to  say  nothing  of  the  better  state  that  we  anxiously 
look  forward  to — are  very  different  from  what  they  were  a 
thousand,  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago.  Any  deteriora- 
tion of  the  qualifications  thus  far  arrived  at  would  seriously 
impair  our  state  of  well-being,  and  any  prevention  of  theii 
further  improvement   and   extension   would  condemn  us  to 
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endure  aD  the  present  e%ils  which  we  hope  and  expect  to 
lessen  and  mitigate  in  the  future. 

*  In  point  of  feebleness  and  incapacity  at  biithj  we  are  much 
what  we  always  were.  What  we  are  to  be  in  our  maturer  years 
must  mainly  depend  upon  the  treatment  prepared  for  us  in  the 
name  of  education.  Of  all  the  works  engaged  in  by  man^  there 
is  none  which  requires,  more  than  education,  the  perpetual 
reyision  of  old  methods*  and  adoption  of  new  ones ;  its  object 
}mng  to  enable  the  child,  when  grown  up,  at  the  very  least  to 
provide  for  it^eli*  and  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  the 
comlortable  maintenance  of  others, 

*  We  have  heard  much  of  the  shortcomings  of  educators* 
But,  judging  any  of  the  doings  of  former  times  by  the  standard 
of  what  is  being  done  now  and  the  present,  by  what  we  are 
searching  for  and  expecting  iu  the  iuture,  shortcomings  might 
seem  to  be  discoverable  everywhere.  There  is  one  view  of  the 
matter,  however,  upon  which  there  ought  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  We  should  not  be  as  well  off  as  we  now  are  but 
for  the  education  which  we  have  received,  with  all  its  mistakes 
and  omissions ;  and  what  we  wish  to  ascertain  now  is  the 
additions  and  corrections  which  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
prevailing  education,  to  justify  our  expectation  of  a  better 
development  of  the  qualities  indispensable  for  a  nearer 
approach  to  general  well-being.  We  have  to  strive  not  only 
for  the  universal  diffusion  of  education,  but  to  provide  the 
course  of  teaching  and  training  in  its  name  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose  on  which  we  are  all  intent.' 

In  the  Umv€rsities.*^het  us  now  turn  to  the  other  end  of 
the  educational  ladder. 

The  teachers  in  our  Universities  usually  commence  their 
_  on  the  conclusion  of  the  academic  course.  These 
have  to  teach  subjects  they  have  just  studied,  and  the  needs 
and  difficulties  of  the  minds  they  have  to  educate  will  be 
eaaily  within  their  comprehension.  For  teachers  of  this  class, 
echolarship  is  the  important  desideratum. 

7/1   the   Great  FMic   Schools. — Next  consider  those  who 
pass  from  the  Univei'sities  to  become  masters  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  want  of  training  in  these  is  less  noticeable  than  in 
the  middle  grade  schools,  because  they  arc  tlie  tiite  of  the 
Universities;  their  academical  acliievements  secure  the  respect 
of  their  pupils,  and  they  liave  frequently  held,  before  going  to 
the  University,  positions  of  influence  amongst  the  youths  they 
have  afterwards  to  teach,  so  that  in  fact  the  elements  of  a 
practicai  training  have  been  previously  secured*     If  they  fail. 
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as  a  rule,  they  can  retire  to  other  work  without  the  worid 
recognising  the  fact  that  they  have  failed,  much  less  the  caoM 
of  their  failure.     Nevertheless,  a  few  cases  now  and  then  are 
made  public  in  connection  with  the  higher  public  schools,  whiob 
prove  that  some  of  their  teachers  are  by  no  means  skilled  iq 
school-craft.     When  we  come  to  consider  the  lower  forms  of 
these  schools,  and  more  particularly  the  preparatory  schooli^ 
the  necessity  for  training  again  forcibly  presents  itself.    The 
task  of  a  teacher  of  Uiis   class  is  to   develop    minds  veiy 
considerably  differing  in  character  from  his  own,  and  nearly 
always  he  is  left  to  grope  his  way  without  external  help  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  material  he  is  to  operate  on.     Like  in 
unguided  apprentice,  he  loses  time  and  spoils  much  good  mate- 
rial, and  at  last  succeeds  only  in  turning  out  a  production  M 
of  flaws  and  faults. 

The  teacher  of  school-boys  can  get  little  help  from  what  he 
remembers  of  his  own  school  days.     This  would  be  the  caee, 
even  if  the  methods  by  which  he  was  educated  were  all  thu    < 
could  be  desired.   A  physician  may  assist  a  patient  who  ia  pan* 
ing  through  a  crisis  similar  to  one  which  he  himself  has  lately 

fone  through,  by  what  he  remembers  of  his  own  experiencei 
ut  he  cannot  prescribe  for  a  case  of  measles  from  his  recoUeo* 
tions  of  the  sensations  of  his  own  childhood. 
The  case  then  seems  to  stand  thus : — 

1.  Professional  training  extending  over  a  considerable  time 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  teachers  of  lower  schools.  With 
these,  power  to  teach  is  more  to  be  sought  than  capacity  for 
learning. 

2.  Similar  preparation,  modified  by  the  diflferences  in  the 
schools  it  is  to  supply,  is  indispensable  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
all  grades  of  the  profession, 

3.  The  systematic  consideration  of  the  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation is  desirable  for  all  engaged  in  teaching,  so  that  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  preparation  which  is  not  to  be  despised 
even  by  the  best  and  highest  teachers  of  the  day. 

II. — Existing  Arrangements  for  Training  Teachers. 

We  have  next  to  ask  what  provisions  have  been  made  for 
this  training.  The  lower  schools  are  best  provided  for  in  this 
respect. 

Training  Colleges. — The  training  colleges  have  been  a 
great  success.  They  have  not  only  answered  their  purpose 
tor  the  lower  schools,  but  have  had  considerable  influence  on 
secondary  education.  If  a  return  of  the  number  of  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  who  have  passed  through  a  training  college 
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for  elementary  teachers  was  to  be  made^  it  would  astonish 
manj.  The  regulations  at  present  in  force  at  these  colleges, 
tend  to  prevent  their  students  on  leaving  from  going  to  oSier 
schools  than  those  receiving  Government  aid,  but  previous  to 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years  not  a  few  students  proceeded  directly 
from  the  training  college  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  some  college 
for  higher  education.  The  Government  formerly  seemed 
not  to  object  to  pay  for  the  training  of  teachers,  provided  they 
remained  in  the  profession.     This  is  not  the  case  now. 

Several  movements  have  been  made  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  higher  schools. 

Lectures. — The  College  of  Preceptors  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  Professorship  for  the  science  and  art  of  Teaching. 
The  first  professor,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  enthusiastically 
urged  and  indeed  besought  every  teacher  to  examine  care- 
fully the  principles  on  which  he  works.  His  lectures  were  well 
attended  and  warmly  appreciated.  Mr.  Payne's  work  is  over, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  others  have  caught  something  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, and  are  prepared  to  continue  his  work.  At  present  this 
effort  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  resolved  itself  into 
obtaining  for  the  teachers  of  the  metropolis  series  of  lectures 
from  different  persons  on  subjects  connected  with  education. 

Bristol  College, — One  higher  training  college  has  been 
established  at  Bristol,  and  is  mainly  supported  by  endowments 
in  the  West  of  England,  devoted  to  this  purpose  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 

Society  connected  with  the  Women^s  Educational  Union, — 
The  Women's  Educational  Union  has  inaugurated  a  Society 
for  the  Training  and  Registration  of  Teachers  of  Schools,  above 
the  Elementary,  whose  object  is  twofold  :—(l.)  To  form  a 
competent  body  of  teachers  of  all  the  subjects  included  in 
a  liberal  education,  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
educational  methods.  (2.)  To  make  arrangements  for  a  final 
examination  by  a  board  of  recognised  authority,  which  shall 
give  certificates,  entitling  the  holders  to  be  registered  as 
trained  teachers,  and  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  such 
certificates. 

Chairs  at  the  Universities. — Finally,  chairs  of  education 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Universities  of 
Scotland. 

Foreign  Arrangements. — If  we  look  abroad  we  find  in  Ger- 
many a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  training  and  examining 
of  teachers  intended  for  the  higher  schools  as  well  as  of  those 
lor  the  lower. 

In  France  a  training  college   exists  for  the  supply  of 
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teachers  for  the  Lyc^es  and  professors  of  collies.  It  has  two 
divisions^  one  literarj  and  the  other  scientific  The  oomNf 
extends  over  three  years^  all  the  pupils  holding  a  scholanhai 
of  40Z.  a  year,  which  entirely  provides  for  the  ooet  of  then* 
nuuntenance  while  in  the  college,  the  education  being  at  Ae 
charge  of  the  State. 

III. — How  TO  Improve  oub  Plans. 

By  a  process  of  Natural  Selection  amoTigst  StudenU  of 
Elementary  Training  Colleges. — We  have  yet  to  consider  how 
to  strengthen  the  weak  points  of  our  training  system.  We 
may  safely  pass  over  the  elementary  training  colleges  with  one 
remark.  It  sometimes  happens  that  men  who  wish  to  be 
teachers,  and  whose  manners,  social  surroundings,  and  eadj 
education  make  them  desirable  as  assistants  in  schools  abo?e 
the  primary,  take  advantage  of  the  training  colleges.  Tlien 
are  in  fact  scarcely  any  other  means  open  to  them  of  obtaiuing 
the  preparation  they  require.  It  would  assist  secondary  edfr^ 
cation  if  the  Government  would  allow  such  students  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  schools  for  which  they  appear  most  fitted,  accept 
ing  two  years  of  satisfactory  work  in  any  public  school  aii 
sufficient  probation  to  secure  the  ^rant  to  the  college.  At 
present  the  process  of  natural  selection  of  the  men  most  fitted 
to  teach  in  schools  just  above  the  elementary  is  interfered  with 
by  the  Government  regulations. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  of  the  1,600  teachen 
turned  out  every  year  at  least  fifty  are  as  well  or  better  suited 
for  middle  grade  than  for  lower  grade  schools. 

By  extending  the  plan  of  Lectures  and  founding  Profeuor- 
ships  of  Education  at  the  Universities, — The  other  training 
institutions  we  have  mentioned  have  as  yet  had  but  little  effect 
on  the  schools  of  the  country.  They  have  shown  that  there 
are  teachers  who  so  desire  to  succeed  in  their  work  that  they 
are  willing  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  improve  their  methodi 
and  to  find  new  methods.  They  show  that  it  is  no  longer 
supposed  any  man  can  teach  any  child  what  he  himself  laiows. 
They  of  course  imply  that  there  is  an  art  of  education  which  tt 
not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day,  but  demands  considerable  effort 
and  preparatory  training.  Hence  they  tend  to  attract  into  the 
ranks  of  the  profession  classes  of  men  who  have  hitheito 
avoided  it  to  seek  what  the  world  has  ranked  higher. 

But  these  arrangements  are  at  present  very  inadequate. 

By  the  Establishment  of  Training  Colleges  for  Higher  Class 
Teachers  near  Good  Schools. — Not  ojie  but  every  University  iB 
the  country  should  give  facilities  for  studying  the  principles  of 
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teadhing  and  the  philosophy  of  education  to  those  graduates 
who  intend  to  adopt  teaching  as  their  profession.  But  even 
when  there  is  a  professor  of  education  at  each  University  much 
more  will  be  wanted.  Many  of  those  who,  from  having  had 
loeal  advantages  and  natural  ambition,  find  it  possible  to  go 
^ueh*  the  University  curriculum  must  become  teachers  in 
leconaary  and  grammar  schools,  and  need  that  training  which 
can  be  siven  omy  with  practice  in  a  school. 

Traming  must  also  be  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  be 
KJioohnasters  but  have  not  the  opportunity  of  going  to  a  Uni- 
venity.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  answer  is,  we  must 
bve  training  colleges  in  the  midst  of  practising  schools.  Lec- 
tareshipB  wUl  notl)e  sufficient.  Those  teachers  who  are  to 
film  the  rank  and  file  must  fit  themselves  for  their  work  by 
\Ad%  students  and  teachers  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  broad  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
ation  and  its  history  may  be  expounded  with  profit  to  intended 
tochers  in  the  form  of  lectures.  It  is  true  that  methods  of 
iDsfaraction  may  be  compared  and  discussed,  and  the  precise 
dnties,  obligations,  and  powers  of  the  schoolmaster  examined  in 
lectures.  But  if  die  philosophy  be  studied  apart  from  practice, 
the  questions  will  assume  for  the  student  as  abstract  and  unreal 
a  foxm  as  the  famous  controversial  questions  of  the  schoolmen. 

It  will  not  be  suflScient  to  have  but  one  practising  school 
attached  to  a  college,  as  in  the  arrangements  for  elementary 
teachers.  In  the  middle  grade  schools  more  division  of  labour 
18  possible  than  in  the  lower,  hence  as  a  rule  each  teacher 
takes  up  but  a  few  subjects.  In  the  training  of  such  teachers 
they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  practising  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  some  master  particularly  skilled  in  the 
tMching  of  the  subjects  chosen.  This  may  be  attained  by 
placing  the  training  colleges  in  our  large  cities,  London,  Man- 
diester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  each  college  being  within 
the  reach  of  several  good  schools. 

No  doubt  the  masters  of  our  best  schools  in  these  cities 
would  be  found  willing  to  attach  themselves  to  the  higher 
training  colleges. 

Then  as  to  ways  and  means,  the  college  established  at 
Bristol  points  to  one  means,  namely,  the  use  of  endowments 
aTailable  for  higher  and  middle  grade  education.  I  will  con- 
dude  by  pointing  out  one  other. 

The  City  of  Loudon  would  be  a  most  suitable  place  for  a 
training  college  of  the  kind  above  described.  There  is  here  a 
W8tof  most  efficient  second  grade  schools  within  a  small  space, 
leceivbg  from  the  suburbs  every  day  about  5,500  children.  A 
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few  of  these  schools  are  famed  for  their  teaching  of  classics,  % ' 
few  for  their  English  and  modern  languages,  and  one  or  two  for 
the  teacliing  of  science. 

The  students  of  the  college  might  be  chartered  out  for  \ 
few  hours'  practice  every  week  to  the  schools  which  would 
receive  them,  and  which  would  assist  them  most  in  acquiiinc 
skill  in  communicating  the  particular  subjects  they  intend  to  i 
teach. 

A  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  m 
London  has  been  lately  formed  under  such  auspices  as  to  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  it  will  accomplish  great  results.  There 
is  some  clanger  of  a  dissipation  of  its  energy,  and  a  frittering 
away  of  its  inflocnce  io  little  things.  Why  should  it  not 
accomplish  one  sound  and  substantial  end  by  building  a  large  I 
training  college  for  teachers  in  middle  and  higher  schools? 


b 


On  the  Same.     By  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert, 

rE  old  view  of  education  is  fast  disappearing.     You  knoii 
what  that  view  was.     It  regarded  the  child's  head  as 
bag  with  two  holes — ^the  ears — in  it,  through  which  knowledge 
w^as  to  be  inserted.     When  forcing  the  knowledge  in  by  the 
ears  did  not  progress  satisfactorily,  what  was  done?     External 
force  was  applied  ;  and  just  as  you  shake,  and  pounds  and 
perhaps  end  by  wreaking  an  insane  anger  on  the  carpet-bag^ 
that  will  not  hold  all  you  want  to  cram  in,  so  of  old  children 
were  shaken,  beaten,  till  in  too  many  cases,  anger  having  been 
excited,  a  scene  ensued,  which  made  the  sense  of  injustice  an 
effective  ally  to  inherited  ignorance  against  all   improvement 
We  arc  beginning  to  understand  that  the  head  is  a  delicat€ 
organ;    that,   like  a  sponge,   it   will   absorb   many  times  it 
weight  of  matter,  if  that  be  sufficiently  disintegrated ;  but  that, ' 
like  the  stomach,  it  ivill  utterly  refuse  to  digest  or  assimilate 
that  which  has  not  been  properly  prepared  for  it* 

I   say   the    old  view  is  fast  disappearing.     It  is  not  yet 
quite  gone;  and  it  is  in  the  influence  of  the  cultivated  public 
gathered  together  at  Congresses  like  this  that  we  must  hope  for^H 
the  final  extirpation  of  the  error.  ^| 

If  the  view  I  have  taken  of  education  be  a  correct  one,  if 
the  mental  food  must  be  prepared  as  carefully  as  the  natural 
food,  if  in  the  one  C4ise  a  nui*se  must  be  something  more  than 
an  animated  pap-spocm,  then  also  in  the  other  the  teacher  miiat 
be  something  more  than  a  talking  dictionary. 
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But  what  is  the  present  contlition  of  our  teaching  staff  ? 
We  find  in  it  men  who  would  adorn  any  profession,  and  who 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  adorn  other  professions^  simply  because 
teaching  is  one  of  the  worst  paid  of  occupations.  We  find 
women  ivho,  before  they  arc  promoted  to  the  peerage  of  married 
life,  do  their  work  with  tact  equal  to  their  zeal.  But  though 
we  find  specimens  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to 
Bay  that  the  great  majority  come  up  to  the  standard  which  the 
topmost  in  the  profession  would  vn^h.  And  wlien  we  come  to 
enquire  into  the  cause,  we  shall  find  it  twofohK  Into  the  one 
I  cannot  now  enter-  The  limits  of  the  question  do  not  allow 
me  to  touch  upon  the  correlation  of  defective  organisation  and 
poor  pay — to  point  out  how  in  large  towns  the  energies  of 
teachers  are  frittered  away^  whilst  their  emoluments  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  because  denomi nationalism  insists  on 
having  five  schools  in  five  parishes,  with  one  master  to  super- 
intend the  multitude  in  the  lower  standards  and  the  wilderness 
of  the  higher  ones,  instead  of  educating  the  whole  in  three 
graded  schools.  But  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  second 
point — defective  training. 

I  am  con™ced  that  tiie  teachers  are  what  they  are  despite, 
and  not  in  consequence  of,  their  training.  If  you  will  look 
through  the  Education  Report  for  this  year,  yon  will  find  that 
out  of  seventeen  Inspectors'  reports  thirteen  speak  of  the  pnpil- 
teacheiTs"  work.  Eight  speak  in  condemnation  of  it,  and  five  in 
praise ;  but  even  those  who  praise  it  are  obliged  to  reflect  on 
the  over- work  to  which  the  pupil-teacliers  are  subjected.  Let 
OS  take  the  evidence  of  the  Iusj)ector  who  gives  the  diary  of  a 
pupil-teacher.  Mr.  Turnbull,  p.  4 IS),  says:  *  Let  us  hear  as  a 
witness  a  girl  pupil-teacher  in  an  important  town  school: — 
"  An  ordinary  day  of  my  school  life  is  spent  as  follows :  I  rise 
at  6.45;  get  down  stairs  at  7.1o:  breakfast  till  7.30;  walk  to 
school,  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  ;  morning  lessons  from  7.4.5 
till  9,5  ;  teaching  from  9.15  till  12.15;  stay  for  sundries  till 
12.30;  reach  home  at  12.45;  dinner  from  1  o'clock  to  1.30; 
walk  to  school — teaching  from  L50  to  4.30,  On  one  day  in 
the  week  I  stay  in  and  take  charge  of  school  (instead  of  going 
home  to  dinner).  During  that  time  keep  in  late  children 
until  12,30,  and  fix  sewing  on  that  day  and  one  other  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Tea  from  5,15  till  5.45;  evening  lessons 
from  6  to  9  o'clock;  music  from  9  till  10.  From  10  o'clock, 
supper,  reading,  meditation  and  prayer  till  12  o'clock ;  retire 
at  12,  During  nine  months  in  the  year  I  come  to  school  on 
Saturday  from  9  to  12.15  for  needle-work," ' 

Now,  all  who  know  what  a  pupil-teacher*s  life  is  know  that 
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this   statement  pretty  well   represents  the  life.      All   pupil- 
teachers  may  not  give  up  their  time  from  9  to  12  to  music  and 
meditation ;  but  it  remains  r  fact  that  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.i 
they  have  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hcmr  they  can  call  their  ot 
And  what  are  they  doing?     They  are  craramiog  and  beii 
crammed.     Some  one  once  described  to  mc  the  manufacture  ' 
pdtS  dp  foie  grus.     It  appears  that  at  Strasbnrg  and  the  neigh 
boiirhood  they  choose  the  likeliest  geese  and  nail  their  feet 
a  board.     At  given  intervals  each  animal  receives  a  prod 
the  stomach,  which  causes  him  to  open  his  mouth,  when  ajor 
of  food  is  tlu*ust  in  and  crammed  down  like  a  charge  into 
8 1-ton  gun.     The  result  is  that  the  poor  beast  gets  an  abnor 
liver*     But^  seriously  speaking,  this  docs  not  seem  to  me  veryl 
different  to  a  great  deal  of  teaching  in  our  schools^  where 
child  is  glued  to  the  fonn  or  chalk-line,  where  his  open  mout 
and  ears  constantly  receive  an  indigestible  load  of  informatiooij 
the  result  being  an  abnomial  development  of  a  peculiar  kind 
'cuteness,  which  enables  him  to  answer  certain  questions  gUblyJ^ 
but  by  a  process  which  enlarges  the  organ  of  'cuteness  at  the 
expense  of  his  general  moral  health  and  intelligence.     Look 
at  a  yawning  class,  wearied  \rith  the  repetition  of  the  state- 
ment that  ^  it  is  the  predicate,'  and  you  have  the  counterpart  of 
our  Strasburg  goose^thc  same  fixed  position,  the  same  ope 
mouthj  the  same  unhealthy  product — a  goose  passing  through 
the  process,  and  little  but  a  goose  in  the  result.     Woe  be  tikj 
us  if  we  have  taught  the  teachers  to  look   on   the  prodac 
tion  of  a  result  so  mechanical  as  a  satisfactory  result — if  vri 
have  taught  them  to  mistake  the  development  of  a  disea 
organ  for  a  sign  of  mental  health  and  vigour. 

And  yet  I  fear  we  have  not  been  quite  guiltless  in  this 
matter.      The   Inspectors    complain,  as   they   have  done   for 
several  years  past,  of  the  pupil-teachers'  answers.     They  seem 
just  to  scrape  through,  and  that  is  all.     That  certainly  is  not 
because  they  are  not  carefully  taught— time  and  attention  are_^ 
given  to  them ;  it  is  surely  because  their  ow^n  work  Becessaril)(^|| 
dwarfs  the  mind.     When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  be  told  that 
the  pastrycooks  cured  their  assistants  of  any  desire  to  taste  the 
good  things,  which  seemed  to  my  boyish  eyes  irresistible,  b;^ 
letting  them  eat  their  way  from  one  end  of  the  counter  to  th^ 
other.     If  it  were  possible  to  create  a  disgust  for  school  teacP 
ing,  ]>robably  we  should  adopt  the  method  of  setting  a  child 
thirteen  to  teach  the  most  unruly  standard,  and  cram  into  every 
hour  of  his  leisure  the  syllabus  work  necessary  for  liis  traimnk^l 
collefve.     The  fact  is  that  many  promising  childreu  do  deterio^^H 


rate  under  the  process,  and  those  who  succeed,  succeed  because 
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ome  enthusiasm  from  without  overpowers  this  miserably  dwarf- 
Dg  system,  because  physical  vigour  can  in  certain  cases  triumph 
iTcr  every  obstacle.  The  mass  suffer  terribly  during  the  pro- 
less  of  training,  and  exhibit  that  suffering  in  the  mechanical 
iiethod  of  carrying  on  their  work. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  say  thus  much  in  order  to  point 
at  die  direction  in  which  we  must  look  for  a  remedy.  I  am 
ly  no  means  condemning  the  pupil-teacher  system  as  a  whole. 
Sb  an  expedient  for  the  past,  it  has  been  useful,  if  not  excellent, 
[i  has  furnished  us  with  a  set  of  teachers  quite  as  capable  as 
ire  could-  expect  to  do  the  impossible  task  we  set  before  thenu 
At  an  effective  method  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  future, 
■hen  our  schools  shall  be  what  they  ought,  I  do  not  believe 
ia  it.  '  You  will  never  have  an  intelligent  population  in 
England  whilst  you  lean  as  you  do  on  your  pupil-teacher 
nstem,'  was  the  dictum  of  a  German  schoolmaster,  and 
Mn^iynd  is  beginning  to  see  the  pupil-teacher  question  in  this 
Kl^  Sir  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth  himself  states  that  it  was 
lerer  in  England  intended  to  be  a  permanent  arrangement. 
Bat  a  change  must  come  over  our  schools  as  well  as  our 
teehers  before  you  can  expect  the  system  to  be  changed.  So 
bf  as  it  is  thought  that  the  best  method  of  teaching  children 
■  to  collect  them  in  small  groups  of  150,  and  of  varying  stan- 
iirds,  with  one  head  teacher  to  spend  what  time  he  can  on  the 
mt  easily-taught  upper  standards,  whilst  his  attention  is  con- 
itantly  diverted  by  the  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  three 
papil-teachers,  to  whom  are  conucitted  the  bulk  of  the  children, 
fliemost  unruly  and  the  most  hard  to  teach,  by  reason  of  their 
ige,  we  may  continue  to  cram  children  and  fatten  geese.  But 
D  loon  as  we  recognise  the  fact,  that  children  should  be  grouped 
Moording  to  their  attainments,  and  not  according  to  their 
pnjshes,  so  soon  shall  we  in  all  populous  centres  create  schools 
which  will  enable  us  to  tempt  the  highest  talent ;  and  having 
feonpted  it,  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  dishearten  it  by  demand- 
ing impossible  results.  Then  perchance  will  arise  the  Arnold 
of  elementary  education,  and  all  other  members  of  the  profes- 
aim  will  take  the  proportionate  rank  due  to  more  effective  work. 
Itfltysmuch  for  our  teachers  that  they  have  resisted  in  the  main 
die  temptation  to  turn  themselves  into  ready-reckoners,  calcu- 
htiDg,  not  the  amount  of  instruction  to  be  got  into  every  child 
80  much  as  the  amount  of  grant  to  be  got  out  of  him.  And 
yet  the  best  of  the  profession  would  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  among  the  younger  members  to  estimate 
Ui  profession  by  its  profits,  to  calculate  the  results  mercenary, 
aiber  than  the  results  moral. 
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To  avoid  this  evil,  to  develop  first-rate  teachers^  the  n 
material  must  be  improved.  You  must  graft  on  to  healtl 
stocks,  not  on  those  which  have  outworked  their  strength. 

Very  forcibly  does  Mr.  Wilkinson  enjoin  the  managers  ( 
schools  not  to  allow  children  who  have  no  gift  of  teachioff  \ 

?ass  beyond  the  second  or  third  years  of  their  apprentieeuiq 
'he  Department  would  do  well  to  step  in  and  maJce  the  adYic 
peremptory  by  fining  heavily  for  every  subject  marked  aa 
failure.  But  surely,  as  we  get  on  with  the  grading  of  tb 
higher  schools,  it  will  be  reasonable  for  the  department  t 
enact  that  pupil-teachers  enteriDg  the  profession,  after  tw 
years  in  a  second  grade  school,  may  accomplish  their  apprco 
ticeship  in  one  year,  and  pass  on  at  once  to  the  training  ool 
lege ;  and  may  further  enact  that  no  pupil  be  allowed  to  b 
indentured  unless  he  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  fti 
the  same  (second  grade)  school.  I  do  not  recommend  this  be 
cause  I  believe  that  examinations  are  a  test  of  teaching  powe 
— we  have  leaned  too  much  on  that  reed,  and  it  will  yet  piensi 
our  hands — but  because  I  believe  the  higher  culture  in 
plied  in  a  wider  curriculum,  properly  taught,  is  of  enormoa 
advantage.  I  should,  therefore,  only  wish  to  see  the  seood 
provision  of  compulsory  examination  for  a  second  mrade  school 
kept  in  force  sufficiently  long  to  induce  the  pupil-teachen  tc 
enter  these  higher  schools,  by  convincing  them  that  thev  wcR 
able  to  do  so.  The  shorteninij  of  the  apprenticeship-tiiiM 
would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  and,  once  in  the  schools,  the 
very  mixing  with  children  of  a  different  grade  would  be  in 
itself  an  education.  I  think  that  all  the  mechanical  method  d 
teaching  which  a  day-school  imparts  might  easily  be  communi- 
cated in  a  year.  The  student  would  then  pass  on  to  the 
training  college  ;  would  go  out  after  two  years  as  an  assistant 
master  only,  and  then  work  his  way  up  the  usual  ladder.  But 
I  would  provide  that,  instead  of  having  to  wait  ten  years  to 
get  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  of  no  money  value,  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate,  which  would  give  him 
a  capitation  fee  on  each  child  taught,  if  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  two  years.  If  you  think  this  very  visionary,  let 
me  at  once  meet  the  two  objections  that  arise.  First,  he  wouldi 
under  such  a  system,  be  an  elementary  school  teacher  no 
longer.  Not  if  elementary  schools  remain  for  ever  what  they 
are,  but  the  system  would  take  some  time  to  get  into  working, 
and  a  few  years  will,  I  believe,  see  a  great  change  in  our 
schools.  Secondly,  how  do  you  provide  for  teaching  in  the 
schools,  with  pupil-teachers  almost  withdrawn  ?  My  scheme 
provides  a  lar(;e  number  of  assistant  masters,  and  as  the  uppei 
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standards  become  illed  by  the  slow  action  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  and  the  Act  of  1876,  these  will  become  a  necessity. 
Principal  teachers  are  beginning  to  demand  them,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  Board  schools  side  by  side  will  enable  them  to  claim 
the  advantage.  And  to  supply  any  deficiency  the  monitorial 
system  forms  an  excellent  sieve  through  which  to  strain  the 
likely  candidates.  I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  say 
'  he/  and  not  *  she  ; '  but  whilst  educational  endowments  are 
conducted  on  their  present  principles,  so  beautifully  repre- 
sented in  the  Marriage  Service,  where  the  man  says  to  the 
woman,  *  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,'  and  be- 
comes by  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  absolute  master  of 
all  her  property,  without  of  necessity  giving  her  a  penny — the 
principle  of  *  what's  yours  is  mine,  and  what*a  mine's  my  own ' 
—so  long  they  must  act  under  a  disadvantage ;  but  the  mere 
r^ing  of  the  male  curriculum  would  soon  have  its  effect  on 
the  other  branch  of  the  profession.  There  are  some  higher 
schools  for  girls — thank  the  Women's  Educational  Union, 
if  we  cannot  say,  thank  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  [ 
And  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  culture,  let  me  read  a 
sentence  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Trevor,  the  able  Principal  of 
Bishop  Otter's  Memorial  College  for  training  the  daughters  of 
professional  persons  for  elementary  and  other  teaching: — 
'  Give  us  girls  of  ordinary  ability  and  intelligence,  and  we  will 
make  good  teachers  of  them,  and  pass  them  through  the  ex- 
aminations, too,  even  if  they  do  not,  when  they  come  here, 
know  a  noun  from  an  adjective,  or  how  to  do  a  subtraction 
turn.  The  Government  course  is  admirable,  and  effects  all 
that  is  necessary ;  and  a  two  years'  residence  in  a  training 
college  is  the  best  training  I  know.  •  .  .  At  the  end  of  their 
training  most  of  our  students  must  take  an  elementary  school, 
for  two  years  at  least.  At  the  end  of  their  probation  many  of 
them  will  be  well  fitted  to  take  higher  grade  schools.  Some 
of  the  elder  ones  are  so  at  the  end  of  their  period  of  training, 
but  the  experience  they  gain  in  an  elementary  school  is  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  for  one  of  a  superior  kind.'  I  believe  that 
the  system  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  would  be  found  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  our  elementary  schools,  but  I  confess 
that  I  should  not  be  content  with  such  a  result  I  confess  that 
I  look  forward  in  the  future  to  something  more  than  this, 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  hitherto  to  elementary  schools, 
both  because  I  know  more  about  them  and  because  they  have 
the  larger  class  of  the  community  under  their  control ;  but  I  do 
k>ok  forward  to  the  time  when  the  profession  of  teaching  will 
daim  its  right  of  recognition,  and  demand  for  all  its  members 
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regular  tramlng.     I  hope  that  what  I  have  already  said  wM 
show  that  I  am  not  of  those  who  think  that  teclinicai  education j 
is  best  imparted  by  early  teaching  in  the  one  subject  which  iil 
to  engage  the  best  faculties  iu  after-life.    Were  it  so,  no  systen 
could  be  better  devised  than  the  present  pupil-teacher  systec 
leading  on  to  a  training  college.     I  hold  that  the  medical  pro 
fession  sets  us  one  of  the  best  examples  in  this  respect^ — good 
general  education  to  a  certain  age,  and  then  special  training 
for  their  individnal  work.      Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some 
day  the  mind  will  be  considered  as  delicate  a  subject  of  treat* 
ment  as  t!ie  body,  and  that  there  will  be  at  the  Universities,  ob 
in  our  large  centres,  schools  of  education  like  schools  of  medi'4 
cine ;  that  the  scholastic  institutions  of  those  towns  will  be  th* 
educational  hospitals  which  the  students  must  walk  to  enable 
them  to  practise?     I  am  looking  forward  a  long  way*  but  not,] 
I  trust,  too  flir,  to  a  time  ivheu  there  shall  be  no  more  separa 
tion  between  our  different  grades  of  teachers  than  there  is  (a 
our  dift'erent  classes  of  medical  men.     There  will  always 
material  for  the   exercise    of  those  whose  qualifications  wiUl 
never  enable  them  to  attain  to  first-class  work.     There  will| 
always  be  small  country  places  where  your  scholastic  physicia 
will  come  down  only  to  consult,  where  your  local  practitioner 
must  do  the  main  work ;  but  when  the  profession  is  properlj 
organised,  the  members  \\ill  fall  by  the  natural  laws  of  specifio 
gravity  into   their   proper  place.      And   the   history  of   the 
medical  profession  may  well  give  us  hope.     It  has  grown  uf 
almost  Mitbin  the  century,  and  it  is  making  strides  which  see 
to  leave  nothing  Impossible  to  it.     The  scholastic  profession 
yet  in  its  infancy— it  is,  however,  I  believe,  an  infant  Hercule 
It  has,  like  Hercules,  to  strangle  two  serpents  which  threate 
its   existence — pedantry  and   indifference.     I   believe   it 
throttle  both. 


Mr*  C.  IL  W,  Biggs  also  read  a  Paper  on  the  questtoii/ 

whicli   suggested   the   foOowing  ]ioints ; — First,  practice   and 
precept  must  go  together.     Second,  the  best  training  must 
connected  with  the  Universities,     Tliird,  the  course  of  stud; 
should  be  a  wide  groundwork  and  a  special  superstnicture 
know  everything  a  little,  and  one  thing  well.     Fourth,  eertai: 
studies  should  be  compulsory-     Fifth,  that  *  public  opinion 
has  to  be  laid  hold  of;  and  Sixths  that  by  it  the  Govcrnraent 
should  be  cooipelled  to  pass  a  law,  making  training  corapulsoryi 
Seventh,  the  entrance  to  the  profession  should  not  be  Idock 
by  pecuniary  assistance,  but  be  entirely  free  and  open  like 
entrance  to  law  and  physic. 


nd 
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Mr&'W.  6r£T  (London)  said  Mr.  Biggs  objected  to  pecuniary  aid 
being  applied  for  in  order  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the  training  and  regis- 
tndon  of  teachers.  For  her  part,  whilst  agreeing  that  the  educational 
pEofenion  stood  on  too  high  a  footing  to  require  anything  like  eleemo- 
i^naiy  aid,  she  justified  an  attempt  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  on  the 
flonnd  that  as  yet  the  training  of  teachers  was  so  little  understood  and 
m  training  itself  so  little  required  by  the  public  generally  that  teachers 
lad  not  seen  the  necessity  of  devoting  two  or  three  years'  labour  to  the 
fn|Aring  of  themselyes  for  it.  Mr.  Brooke  Lambert  had  truly  said 
die  women  teachers  had  been  entirely  neglected,  while  the  men  could 
ahmys  look  to  the  Universities  for  assistance.  It  was  well  to  bring 
togeuer  in  one  place  a  number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  &11 
JBto  nazTOw  grooves  and  narrow  ideas ;  and  it  would  place  before  them 
deir  methods  of  instruction.  No  teacher  should  be  really  considered 
I  properly  trained  teacher  below  a  three  years'  course.  In  the  present 
ilite  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  we  could  not  hope  to  have,  at 
fnt)  a  8i:i&cient  number  of  students  prepared  to  pay  a  somewhat  high 
fee  that  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  c^  instruction  in  a  high 
dMB  training  institution — they  could  not  hope  to  make  it  at  once  self- 
iQfporting.  That  was  a  good  reason  for  asking  for  pecimiary  aid. 
She  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  Lambert  respecting  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  constitution  of  some  children,  who  were 
foroed  to  go  through  a  training  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  to 
nrenteen,  which  simply  resulted  in  their  being  in  the  condition 
of^geese.' 

Mr.  E.  Jones  (Liverpool)  remarked  that  if  our  American  cousins 

vera  twitted  somewhat  justly  yrith  a  tendency  to  boasting,  possibly  we 

in  &igland  might  be  dbarged  with  a  tendency  to  self-depreciation. 

He  had  lately  attended  some  conferences  on  education  in  the  United 

Stotes.    It  seemed  to  him  that  in  England  the  question  of  training 

ndnoed  itself  to  one  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.      We  could  not 

oompare  education  in  England  with  ^at  in  America,  or  any  other 

Qoontzy,  without  estimating  the  cost.      In  this  country  we  were 

ittempting  to  educate  children  at  the  miserable  cost  of  30«.  per  head. 

We  had  spent  altogether  on  our  schools  last  year  3,000,000/.,  while  in 

ti»  United  States,  with   a  population  perhaps  half  as  large  again, 

16^000,0002.  had  been  expended  on  education  done  in  public  schools. 

The  deplorable  picture  which  had  been  drawn  of  the  pupil-teacher  was, 

rf  coarse,  necessitated  by  want  of  funds.     It  was  cruel  to  expect  so 

BQch  firom  a  ■  youth  or  a  girl  of  from   thirteen  to  eighteen  years 

of  age;  and  until  we  were  prepared  to  pay  more  for  education  the 

erils  complained  of  would  not  be  removed.     In  Liverpool  and  London 

tibere  had  been  a  great  outcry  because  they  were  threatened  with  an 

edacation  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound ;  and  yet  he  calculated  that,  if  the 

mtem  of  education  were  the  same  in  this  coimtry  as  in  Philadelphia, 

wy  would  have  to  pay  in  Liverpool  more  than  a  shilling  in  the  poimd, 

(onbly  two.     In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  more  money  was 

ipeat  on  education  than  had  been  expended  for  a  similar  purpose  in 

D  D  2 
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the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  last  year.     He  was  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Brooke  Lambert  express  his  views  as  to  the  pupil-teacher  syateiii. 
That,  he  thought,  was  the  backbone  of  the  education  flyatem  in  £nff« 
land,  only  the  young  people  employed  as  teachers  were  overweigbted ; 
they  had  too  much  to  do,  and  were  too  ill  paid.     Indeed,  they  ought 
not  to  work  more  than  half  their  time.      To  study  for  their  examina- 
tion and  to  teach  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty  children  was  too  much  to 
require  from  any  young  person.     But  a  comparison  of  the  teachers  in 
England  with  those  in  America  would    be  in  &your  of  the  English 
teachers,  notwithstanding  that  the  aims  and  ideal  of  the  AmeriauH 
were  much  higher  than  ours.    Not  one  half  of  the  teachers  in  tiie 
public  schools  of  America  had  been  trained  or  certified ;  and  it  was  the 
acknowledged  opinion  of  those  connected  with  all  the  training  colleger 
that  they  were  the   stepping-stone  to  something  else.      They  W€i% 
trained,  but  the  men  and  the  women  went  out  to  other  emplojrmenti  at 
a  &r  larger  rate  than  they  did  in  England.     So  that,  considering  the 
amount  spent  in  England  on  education,  he  did  not  think  that  we  bad 
any  reason  to  hang  down  our  heads  in  comparing  ourselves  with  any 
nation  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth.     If  we  wanted  better  resulti^  m 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (London)  expressed  some  disappointment  at  tlie 
firagmentary  manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  handled.  Tlat 
was  probably  owing  to  circumstances  under  which  the  Papers  had  been 
prepared,  and  he  hoped  that  by  collecting  the  fragments  presoited  in 
each  Paper,  the  Section  might  ultimately  come  to  something  like  n 
agreement  as  to  the  best  mode  of  training  teachers.  The  Papers  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  though  they  tmveUed 
considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  question  with  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  deal.  The  remarks  respecting  tlie  pupil-teacher  system  had 
not,  he  thought,  all  been  based  upon  a  complete  knowledge  of  what 
that  syHtem  had  done,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
the  work  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  With  tha 
exception  of  one  saving  clause  in  Mr.  Brooke  Lambert*s  Paper,  all  Aa 
writers  of  Uie  Papers  contemplated  the  establishing  of  separate  training 
schools  for  the  different  social  grades  of  teachers.  It  seemed  to  him 
that,  if  they  wished  to  organise  the  profession,  and  to  make  it  a 
profession  of  any  real  value,  worthy  of  esteem  and  fitted  to  do  tha 
educational  work  of  the  country,  they  should  not  aim  at  establiahing 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachera. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  require  from  every  teacher  i 
certain  amount  of  culture  and  scholarship  which,  in  addition  to  hia 
special  professional  training,  should  qualify  him  to  take  charge  of  a 
school.  With  regard  to  the  Universities  being  utilised  for  the  purpoae 
of  training  teachers,  he  thought  that  the  general  scholarship  of  teachera 
should  rest  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  any  other  educated  daaa  of 
the  community  ;  and  we  must  look  to  the  Universities  to  supply  that 
subetratum  of  general  knowledge  and  culture,  upon  which  the  apedal 
qualification  should  afterwards  bo  reared.  He  had  put  these  vieWB 
forward  on  many  former  occasions ;  and  he  was  glad  to  find  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  with  favour  the  proposition  to  place  the  educatioxx 
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of  the  members  of  the  teachiDg  profession  on  a  common  basJB,  and  to 
assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  general  educated  classes  of  the  cotrntry. 
The  fault  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  waa  that  it  separated,  at  a  very 
eBily  age,  those  who  were  intended  for  the  work,  and  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  their  training  kept  them  apart  irom  the  geneml  scheme 
ol  educational  work.  They  were  thus  put  in  a  narrow  groove,  from 
which  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  escape.  Mr*  Bigga 
seemed  to  be  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Pttychology  in 
the  training  coUeges;  because  he  (Mr,  Heller)  had,  nearly  twenty 
jeara  ago,  when  a  student  in  the  Cheltenham  Training  College,  the 
advantage  of  a  most  valuable  course  of  lectures  in  psychology,  aa 
applied  to  the  art  of  teaching,  from  the  normal  master  j  and  he 
ventured  to  say  tliat  not  merely  one  hundred,  hut  a  much  larger 
number  of  teachers  could  deal  satisfactorily  witli  those  questions  men- 
^oned  by  Mr*  Biggs.  He  regretted  that  the  tendency  of  late  years  had 
been  to  reduce  the  standard  of  qualifiaition,  and  was  of  opinion  that  great 
care  must  be  taken,  in  future,  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  tlmt  standard 
by  the  Education  Department.  None  of  the  Papers  contained  any 
expression  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  Department  on 
the  question  of  granting  professional  diplomas.  There  was  very 
serious  objection,  he  thought,  to  the  granting  of  professional  diplomas 
by  the  Education  Department,  or  by  any  other  Government  Depart- 
ment, The  fact  was  that,  at  present,  so  far  as  elementary  schools  were 
concemed,  the  itandard  of  qualiBcation  varied  just  as  the  Department 
required  more  or  leas  teachers,  and  therefore  the  vahie  of  their 
diploma  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  if  tlie  Government 
required,  at  any  time,  a  larger  number  of  certificated  teachers,  they 
would  only  have  to  bring  down  the  standard  of  qaalification  in  order 
to  let  in  a  certain  number  of  them  to  meet  the  demand.  There  waa 
a  general  question  of  policy  involved  in  that  point,  which  in  future 
discussion  it  might  be  well  to  consider.  With  reference  to  the  over- 
work of  teacherSj  he  must  add  his  testimony  to  that  already  adduced, 
to  the  excessive  claims  made  upon  the  pupil-teachers,  and  to  the  great 
damage  which  was  done  by  overwork,  and  e/qiecially  among  female 
teachers*  The  only  remedy  that  he  saw  for  this  was  to  pay  more  for 
education  by  employing  a  larger  number  of  assistant  teachers,  also  to 
take  pupil-teachers  for  the  work  at  a  later  age,  and  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunities, while  learning  the  duties  of  teachers,  of  mifficieot  leisure  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  general  education.  The  question  had 
been  asked,  How  were  they  to  be  taught  ?  He  should  be  very  glad  if, 
before  many  years  hence,  central  classes  were  established  in  all  large 
towns  where  instruction  to  the  pupil- teachers  might  be  more  syate- 
mati<3ally  carried  out. 

Mr.WiLLLvM  OuLTON  (Liverpool)  thought  the  fact  had  been  a  little 
lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion,  that  pupil- teach  era  were  of  a  dual 
character,  as  their  very  name  implied.  They  were  impils  who  were 
learning  the  art  of  teaching  and  endeavouring  to  attain  the  knowledge 
neoeasary  for  its  exercise  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  engaged  in 
the  capacity  of  teachers,  and  had  to  perform  the  work  of  teachers.  He 
believed  that  tlie  results,  which  were  deplored,  as  regarded  both  the 
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inadequacy  of  the  instruction  pupil-teachers  were  able  to  ghe; 
and  also  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  own  knowledge  to  waA 
reference  had  been  made,  and  an  shown  in  (jrovernment  Reports,  weittb 
be  attributed  to  the  excessive  demand  made  upon  them  as  teftchenL  17or 
was  it  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  also  pupils  who  hd 
their  art  to  learn.  The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers  im 
directly  associated  with  the  question,  how  £ar  education  was  to  be 
popular  and  a  spreading  principle  in  the  country.  No  more  practSed 
answer  could  be  given  to  the  question,  What  had  education  done? 
than  this.  Look  at  the  children  who  had  become  better  citizens  ud 
done  the  work  of  life  better  than  others  who  had  received  less  educi- 
tion.  This  difference  was  attributable  to  the  inadequacy  of  tiieir 
education,  and  therefore  if,  by  giving  a  better  training  to  teachen,  a 
better  education  could  be  secured  for  the  children,  one  obstractioQ 
would  be  removed  to  this  great  subject  of  education  being  entertained 
and  considered  by  the  people  in  the  degree  which  its  merits  rei]^  ' 
deserved.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  existing  bodies  to  improfs 
the  education  given  to  pupil-teachers,  and  so  to  fit  them  better  for  die 
work  they  had  undertaken.  This  was  a  matter  which  must  be  looked 
at  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  theory,  probably  no  scheme 
could  have  been  invented  less  likely  to  accomplish  its  object  than  Ae 
pupil-teacher  system,  which  originated  rather  from  the  necesKitiee  of 
voluntary  agency  than  becaase  it  was  considered  to  be  a  good  meiDi 
of  providing  education  for  the  children  of  this  country.  Our  potwtf 
rather  than  our  will  consented.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  eznted 
still,  and  it  was  (juite  impossible  to  do  away  with  it  in  any  sudden  or 
summary  manner,  without  bringing  to  a  standstill  the  whole  educa- 
tional machinery  oE  the  country.  Thcrofore,  they  must  make  the 
beat  of  it.  Any  measures  taken  for  improving  the  training  of  teachers 
for  public  elementary  schools  oufrlit  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
pnpil-toaclier  syeteni  existed.  School  boards  might  do  a  great  deal  to 
improve  it.  In  London  the  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  the  clan 
of  tcichers  to  which  there  had  been  reference.  In  Liverpool  a 
successful  attempt  in  the  same  direction  had  been  made,  and  he 
believed  the  institution  in  Shaw  Street,  under  the  control  of  tlie  School 
board,  had  to  some  extent  solved  this  problem,  viz.  to  continue  the 
system  of  pupil-teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  a  more  adequate  instruction  than  had  hitherto  been  the  rule. 
In  that  college  in  Shaw  Street  the  Liverpool  School  Board  had  the 
pupil-teachers  of  the  board  schools  under  instruction  at  certain 
intervals.  In  the  earlier  years  of  their  apprenticeship  the  teachen 
received  instruction  there  during  two  half-days  of  the  working  we^ 
while  all  the  teachers  in  every  year  of  their  apprenticeship  were 
expected  to  present  themselves  every  Saturday  for  special  instruction 
in  those  subjects  which  had  most  to  do  with  their  labour  of  teaching. 
In  this,  and  other  ways,  something  could  be  done  of  a  practical  nature 
to  make  the  best  of  the  system  as  it  stood.  There  was  one  thing 
which  ought  to  be  done,  because  it  would  probably  prove  the  moBfc 
effective  of  anything ;  and  that  was,  to  bring  to  bear  upon  all  educa- 
tional authorities  a  strong,  sound,  public  opinion  on  uie  necessity  ck 
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poviding  tiia  bedt  tcoohing  power  that  was  available.  Nor  mtiBt  Utifff 
te  hampered  in  tbeir  efforts  by  too  stxiot  a  regard  to  misnamed 
MoOBiyy  whidb,  riewed  in  the  light  of  the  great  evils  that  such  stint 
inmld  bring  abcrat  should  be  considered,  not  as  economy  at  all,  which 
VIS  eoUghtenedy  btttas  parsimony  which  was  stnpid.  Pablic  opinion 
ibmdd  be  brought  to  bear  npon  the  Government  to  require  from  all 
«hoolB  the  best  instruction  that  could  be  given.  This  ieeling,  which 
)m  now  exprened,  was  growing,  and  he  was  convinced  ^t  the 
in{Mvement  needed  in  our  public  elementary  schools  would  be 
faprsssed  upon  the  parents  through  the  children,  and  that  thoy  would 
b»B0  longer  satisfied  with  such  instruction  as  had  hitherto  been  given 
bj  pupil-teaohers.  The  education  of  the  children  reacting  upon  the 
pneats,  there  would  be  a  demand  made  upon  the  Government  to 
pranride  improved  instruction,  and  that  demand  could  only  be  met  by 
SQ  improved  dass  of  teachers.  They  could  not  do  away  with  the 
pupil-teacher  system,  but  they  could  at  least  demand  that  &e  Educa- 
tkm  Department  should  modify  the  evils  which  the  existence  of  the 
gptem  was  calculated  to  produce.  He  thought  they  might  reasonably 
mk  the  Council  of  Education  that,  instead  of  the  Code  attracting  an 
undue  number  of  pupil-teachers,  to  the  exclusion  of  assistant 
teschers,  it  should  modify  that  tendency.  According  to  the 
Code  you  might  have  sixty  scholars  to  one  certificated  teacher,  and 
aftenraids  one  pupil-teacher  to  every  forty.  Imagine  a  hundred 
adiolsrs,  probably  firom  thirteen  to  fourteen,  down  to  the  age  of  four 
yesn,  being  actually  under  the  instruction  of  one  lady  certificated 
teacher,  and  one  child  pupil-teacher  of  the  first  year,  about  thirteen 
yeizsof  age — ^imagine  a  hundred  young  minds  left  in  the  charge  of  such 
taching  power  as  that !  The  thing  was  simply  monstrous.  It  was 
true  this  was  the  minimum  laid  down  by  Government,  and  doubtless 
vhere  you  had  money  and  earnest  spirit  much  more  was  done,  and  the 
tninimiiTn  inis  not  availed  of;  but  in  other  districts  the  minimum  was 
teiied  upon,  and  in  all  cases  the  regulation  afforded  to  the  opponents  of 
I  better  state  of  things  a  ready  and  too  influential  argument.  In 
oondufflon,  he  repeated  that  it  was  essential  to  any  improvement  being 
mde  in  the  ability  and  training  of  our  elementary  teachers  that  a 
aoond,  strong  public  opinion  should  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment itself  a  demand  for  better  instruction  in  our  primary  schools. 
Tliat  demand  could  only  be  complied  with  by  securing  the  services  of 
efficiently  trained  teachers. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London)  said  no  doubt  the  great  want 
at  present  was  the  increased  efficiency  of  teachers.  The  difiicultics  of 
school-building  and  other  material  afiairs  had  been  got  over,  and  it  was 
high  time  that  the  question  of  training  more  efiicient  teachers  should 
be  prominently  brought  forward.  The  very  low  minimum  at  which 
the  law  placed  the  teaching  power  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  a  pre- 
ceding speaker.  This  was  certainly  due  to  a  concession  made  to  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  and  of  those  who  supported  the  voluntary  sch  ools. 
Hovr  bx  it  was  expedient  to  press  for  a  higher  minimum  being  fixed 
by  law  was  a  question  open  to  some  discussion ;  but  there  could 
bardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  present  minimum  being  inadequate  to 
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CKtrj  on  Bound  teaching.    Nevertheless  many  things  might  be  said  ia 
fiiYOur  of  the  system  of  pupil-teaching  if  duly  modified.     One  ream 
why  children  were  admitted  as  pupil-teachers  at  so  early  an  age,  was 
that  the  educational  age,  among  the  class  from  which  a  very  large  mmn 
ber  of  pupil-teachers  were  taken,  was  only  thirteen  years ;  for  affeer  that 
age  children  of  that  class  were  generally  reqidred  to  go  to  work  of 
some  kind.     With  perfect  truth  it  had  been  said  that  it  was  a  questuii 
of  money  more  than  anything  else  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  desnsd 
improvement.      Generally  speaking,  pupil-teachers  were  imperiecdj 
taught,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  Government  regulation  did  secnii 
that  they  should  possess  a  certain  aptitude  for  the  work,  which  thsf 
now  learned  to  do  by  imperfect  methods.     With  reference  to  hi^Nr 
class  schools,  he  remembered  a  man  of  eminent  authority  describoy 
the  condition  of  pupil-teachers.     The  teachers  of  the  highest  gnid» 
schools,  at  all  events,  knew  something  of  what  they  had  to  tesoL 
Their  University  degree  generally  gave  a  proof  of  that;  while  theteachea 
of  the  primary  schools  had  some  security  that  they  had  learned  die 
special  art  of  teaching.     But  when  the  Section  heard  in  forcible  lan- 
guage what  were  the  defects  of  the  present  training  colleges,  and  of  die 
pupU-teacher  system  generally,  they  would  do  well  to  remember  th 
testimony  given  by  a  high  authority  to  the  comparatively  good  reiolti 
obtained  throughout  the  training  colleges,  which  to  a  very  large  e»> 
tent  were  supplied  by  pupil- teachers.     The  limited  preparation  (tf  tiip 
years'  training  had  much  to  recommend  it,  but  still  he  thought  it 
tfhould  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  with  existing  circumstances.   Ik 
schools,  however,  which  were  more  liberally  supported,  those  defects  ii 
the  pupil-teacher  system  might  very  well  be  remedied,  and  there  migbl 
still  be  supplied  what  was  wanted  in  that  grade  of  schools  which  bid 
practical  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.      The  proposal  of  the  hig^ 
authority  to  whom  he  had  lost  referred  was,  therefore,  very  much  is 
accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  others,  and  was  well  WCTthv 
of  consideration.    The  question  it  raised  was,  whether  schools  of  a  hi^ 
grade  should  not  lay  themselves  out  to  select  a  certain  number  of  their 
pupils  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  make  of  them  a  spedil 
branch  to  which  you  must,  of  course,  allow  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
and  money.     These  young  people  should  be  encouraged  in  acquiring 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  made  competent  for  the  exercise  of  their  dutiei 
imder  the  superintendence  of  able  instructors.      In  that  way  a  body  of 
middle-class  teachers  would  be  raised,  and  a  great  want  of  the  present 
day  met.     We  should  not  be  content  with  low  attainments,  or  with  any 
deficiency  in  the  special  art  of  teaching,  but  endeavour  to  provide  the 
means  of  giving  a  broad  and  liberal  education.     As  a  speciafity,  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  imparting  knowledge  must  be  the  most  pronu- 
nent  consideration  to  which  all  others  sliould  be  subordinate.    The 
only  application  of  endowment  for  such  a  purpose  had  been  at  Briitd, 
and  that  was  an  appropriation  under  peculiar  circumstances.    There 
was  a  large  superfluity  of  endowment  in  that  town.     The  difiicultieB  of 
obtaining  proper  instruction  for  teachers  had,  he  believed,  been  over- 
come,  and  the  teachers  might  obtain  temporary  aid  while  undergoing 
instruction.     Such  an  application  of  funds,  imder  judicious  manage- 
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mfint  would  be  of  great  aervice  to  persons  who  were  seeking  to  qtialify 
tberoaelves  for  the  practical  art  of  teaching* 

Mr.  Biggs  (Reading),  in  reply,  said,  with  regard  to  pecuniary  aid, 
he  fllill  maintained  that  if  profesfiional  aid  could  be  obtained  they  must 
do  without  pecunixu*y  aid ;  but  until  they  got  the  former  they  must 
take  tlie  latter,  because  otherwise  they  would  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  offer  the  teachers  on  entering  the  profession.  As  to  the  American 
lyatem,  it  did  not  apply  to  England.  The  Americans  had  large  tracts 
of  land  which  they  could  set  apart,  and  moat  of  their  ordinary  schools 
were  full.  In  England  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  except  where  some 
liheraJ-minded  gentleman  came  forward  and  gave  landed  property 
and  funds.  We  had  to  work  by  a  different  plan  from  that  adopted  in 
America. 

The  President  of  the  Department  wished  to  address  a  remark 
to  practical  teachers,  of  whom  there  were  probably  some  present,  and 
he  offered  it,  not  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  question.  It  had  often  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  the  periection  of  the  teaching  art  was  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  t^timulative  effect  upon  the  pupila  mind.  What  he 
meant ^was,  that  the  more  perfect  the  system^  methud,and  skill  employed 
in  communicating  the  knowledge  which  the  teacher  was  in  possession 
of,  the  lea»  was  its  stimulative,  suggeBtive  effect  upon  the  taught. 
That  had  been  particularly  brought  before  his  attention  in  watching 
the  German  elementary  schoolsj  and  in  the  most  i>erfect  of  those 
lofaoolsy  which  were  in  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg.  There  the  teaching 
system  had  been  ciirried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  he  tliought 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  surpass.  He  had  Heen  a  class  of  young 
pupils  who  apj^eared  before  their  teacher  like  a  perfect  machine,  fur- 
ni^ed  with  springs  which  answered  to  his  every  touch ;  but  the  effect 
upon  the  individual  pupil  did  not  aj>pear  at  all  correspondent  to  the 
expectations  formed  by  the  persons  who  hud  perfected  that  system.  He 
did  not  think  that  general  comparisons  between  the  English  and  the 
German  character  would  help  them  much.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  Germany  tliat  had  created  so  much  surprise 


within  the  last  tivo 


years, 


there  was  a  remarkable  difference  between 


the  average,  practical,  rude,  educated  Englishman  and  the  perfectly 
educated  Germau.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  educated  German 
a  want  of  tliat  energy  and  individuality  which  had  made  the  English 
nice  the  coloniser  of  the  world.  He  did  not  profess  to  say  how  far 
this  question  of  training,  or  over -training,  affected  national  *::haracter  ; 
but  he  would  like  to  hear  from  any  trained  teachers  whether  what  he 
had  said  came  within  the  range  of  their  experience,  and  whether  there 
was  not  such  a  tiling  as  the  master  or  the  teacher  doing  too  much  for 
the  pupil^ — ^whether,  in  fact,  the  systems  of  achoola,  such  as  could  be 
seen  in  Sajcony  and  Wurteraberg,  might  not  be  deacribed  as  resembling 
those  where,  as  Thackeray  said,  the  masters  learned  the  lessons  and 
the  boys  heard  them. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Uigg  (Westminster)  said  he  remembered  reading  the 
observations  ujxjn  German  schools  made  some  years  ago  by  the  Chair- 
man, in  which  some  of  the  points  just  indicated  were  more  or  less 
nijied,  and  he  also  remembered  thinking  at  the  time  he  read  them 
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that  it  involyed  the  question  which  was  rery  old  and  familiT  in  tk 
country,  between  the  collective  and  the  individual  methods  of  iiuCni 
tion.  Systems  which  were  supposed  to  be  altogether  of  Continent! 
and  recent  growth,  were,  in  fact,  old  and  fiimiliar,  if  not  in  England,  i 
least  in  Scotland.  The  collective  system  of  teaching,  which 'was  mattii 
in  Scotland  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  involved  large  dial 
addressed  by  very  few  teachers,  was  at  first  a  very  effective  step;  hi 
the  ftivourable  impression  produced  upon  the  public  mind  was,  to  sooi 
extent,  discounted  by  the  very  fact  which  the  Chairman  himself  Imi 
discovered  in  the  Grerman  schools,  that,  while  in  the  large  classes  taqgh 
in  galleries  and  so  forth,  the  children  were  got  to  answer  like  machfam 
and  seemed  to  understand  the  teachers,  there  was  at  the  same  time'toi 
small  on  amount  of  individual  responsibility  felt  by  the  children,  ilag 
a  want  of  individual  stimidation  and  real  individual  instruction.  It  btd 
really  been  a  matter  of  study  with  educators,  both  in  England  and  ScolinI 
for  thirty  years  past,  how  to  combine  and  commingle  in  proper  propoitiBi 
collective  instruction  with  individual  drill.  The  want  of  this  was  a  dnw 
back  to  the  power,  attractiveness  and  impressiveness,  which  belonged  4| 
the  collective  system.  (Jne  word  more  with  regard  to  German  B^oik 
There  was  no  doubt  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  them ;  but  it  ihooH 
be  understood  tliat  one  of  the  most  important  matters  connected  idA 
education  was  that  of  Physiolo^,  attention  to  the  laws  of  PhyBiologT,«ri 
to  good  sanitary  conditions.  Though  German  teachers  were  admirih^ 
instructed  with  regard  to  physiological  questions,  so  fax  as  the  scknfll 
itself  was  concerned,  yet  it  was  notorious  that  the  German  schools  wm 
the  worst  ventilated  in  the  world.  With  all  the  defects  of  our  EngU 
schools,  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  manly  and  wholesome  educitui 
given  in  them  which  made  a  man  clean,  true,  active  and  self-relini 
Such  an  education,  somehow  or  other,  our  scIiooIh  and  our  homes  did 
more  to  impart  than  he  sui>i)osed  any  other  schools  or  homes  did  in  tlia 
world.  That  was,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  etudyfte 
theory  of  the  German  schools,  where  they  were  confessedly  superior, 
and  the  teaching  was  more  effective  than  ours.  Wo  ought  to  aim  ift 
combining  all  the  excellences  we  found  in  them,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  with  the  best  of  our  own  English  methods,  and  with  the  manlj 
self-reliant  tone  and  character  to  which  justice  had  l)eon  done  incident- 
ally in  the  Paper  that  had  been  read.  Ho  did  not  think  that  edna- 
tionists  in  the  country  generally  needed  much  argument  to  convince 
them  of  the  necessity,  or  at  all  events  the  very  gresit  desirableness,  of 
having  systematic  training  for  the  sake  of  preparing  teachers  for  their 
work.  If  the  way  to  do  it  v/ero  as  ready  to  hand  as  the  argument  ibc 
it  was  clear,  the  thing  would  have  been  done  a  good  while  ago.  He 
could  not  go  into  all  the  reasons  to  prove  it,  but  he  thought  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  done,  unless  the  training  were  somehow  connected 
with  the  Universities.  It  was  very  properly  required  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  8Ui>erior  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  should 
have  a  University  degree.  That  was  a  necessity  felt  in  respect  of  pri- 
vate teachers  as  well  as  public.  Many  teachers  of  public  elementirj 
schools  now  had  taken  good  London  degrees ;  and  he  took  it  for  granted 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  necessity  of  a  Universi^  degree, 
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fts  well  aa  of  the  needful  trainiiig  for  his  profesaion,  for  ereryone  whd 
mB  to  make  himself  at  all  distinguished  a^an  itifliiential  teacher,  would 
be  generally  recognised.  If  the  scheme  to  which  Mr.  Sperling  had  re- 
ferred were  carried  out,  that  would  no  doubt  be  one  step  towards  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  difficulty  of  uniting  ^vith  the  Utti- 
Teraity  degree  anything  in  the  nature  of  training  for  the  dutiasofan 
iry  teacher  seemed  insuperable,  unless  it  were  possible  for  the 
to  be  taken  se%'eral  years  earlier  in  life  than  hitherto.  That  was 
Prebendary  Brereton  and  his  associates  of  Cavendish  College  aimed 

I  at.     There  might  be  special  honours  for  proficiency  in  connection  with 

,  educational  science,  studies,  practice,  and  examinations ;  so  that  ou 
leftYing  the  University  the  students  might  do  so  with  a  special  degree 
adapted  to  prepare  them  for  their  work  aa  teachers.     That  might  be 

1  done  in  combination  with  a  course  of  pedagogical  lectures  during  their 
Universi^  residence,  and  also  with  a  certtiin  amount  of  practice  in 
actuiil  school  teaching,  without  which  book-work  would  be  delusive. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  without  practice,  book-work  and  paper- 
work would  be  very  grievously  deceptive  as  a  test  of  preparation  for 
tiie  work  of  teaching.  So  far  as  Ijondon  was  conGerne<l,  perhaps  it 
might  be  easier  to  make  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  tliaii  at  the  two 
elder  University  towns.  There  were  more  schools  in  London,  and  it 
might  be  easy  to  have  a  Training  College  in  London.  It  would  not  be 
residential  of  course.  For  teachers  in  connection  with  it,  there  might 
be  schools  which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  practising -schools,  and 
^ere  would  be  the  Universities  for  their  graduation.  The  connection 
of  a  training  college  with  the  London  University  would,  he  thought,  be  a 
practical  sell  erne ;  and  be  oould  not  but  hope  that,  as  respected  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  some  arrangement  similar  to  that  adopted  nt  Cavendish 
College,  to  which  he  had  alluded,  would  be  made  before  veiy  long. 
Men  would  then  be  only  trained,  public  opinion  only  formed,  subsidiary 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  training  would  be  more 

■  or  less  affiliated  to  Universities,  and  so  the  work  would  be  done.      De- 

•  fwlive  as  tlie  teaching  of  masters  had  been — and  it  had  been  woMly 
defective— the  teaching  of  mistresses  was  stiU  more  so.  There  were 
fewer  means  of  preparing  mistresses  for  their  work,  and  no  more  crying 

\  necessity  than  that  which  existed  for  such  an  institution  aa  had  been 
indicated  by  the  Paper  could  be  conceived  of  in  order  to  promote  the 
Weil-being  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  the  future* 

Professor  Andrews,  M.U.,  F.R.S,  (Belfet),  expressed  hia  approval 
of  the  Paper,  pjirticularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  refeiTed  to  the  teacher 
ehciting  the  powers  of  the  pupils  rather  than  simply  communicating 
mformation  to  them ;  in  other  words^  implying  that  education  as  well 
as  instruction  should  be  attended  to  in  the  training  of  youth.     Com- 

I  paring '  Germany  with  England,  he  found  that,  while  in  this  country 
'  laboured  under  the  difficulty  of  having  an  educational  system  that 

I  was  rigid — ^too  much  like  a  public  military  system— in  Germany  the 
~7niTersitiea  were  distingiushed  by  perfect  freedom  of  action.     When 
!  educational  system  was  developed  in  the  latter  cotmtry,  Northern 

*Ci€rmany  was  comparatively  poor,  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle 
largely  occupied,  partly  as  teachers  and  partly  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Universities.    Therefore  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thlft 
the  class  from  which  the  cultured  men  were  to  be  drawn  in  Gemm 
were  in  England  largely  occupied  with  the  ordinary  occupations  of  liii 
The  German  Universities,  in  their  higher  condition,  were  specially  di|i 
tinguished  in  their  educational  arrangements  by  their  perfect  freedom 
of  action.     The  University  professor  there  was  not   trammelled  by 
inspectors  or  by  rules  of  any  kind.     Whether  this  freedom  was  biI 
pushed  to  an  abuse,  in  subjects  of  perhaps  a  somewhat  dangooiB 
character,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say;  but  certainly  there  was  v 
abuse  in  the  general  course  of  teaching.     The  great  merit  of  thi 
German  system  was  its  freedom.     The  evil  of  the  English  system  nm 
its  rigidity.     In  our  great  chemical  schools  there  were  no  examinatnoL 
no  testa,  no  trials  of  any  kind.     The  students  under  tuition  aoqiiind 
knowledge  by  being  made  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  great  vnoki 
which  those  schools  had  produced.     In   regard  to   the  greatest  dis- 
coveries mode  in  science  within  the  present  century,  England  conUnol  - 
be  said  to  have  failed.     On  the  contrary,  with  men  like  Faraday,  it 
maintained  the  position  we  had  always  held  in  that  respect;  and  it  mi 
desirable  that  our  educational  system  should  be  kept  as  free  and 
trolled  by  rigid  rules  as  possible. 

The  Kev.  William  MacCakthy  (Birmingham)  said  however 
they  might  differ,  according  as  their  experience  varied,  with  regvd  Is 
the  arguments  adduced  by  Miss  Shirreff  upon  the  question  of  traiaof  j 
teachers,  at  all  events  they  were  at  one  as  to  her  conclusion.  Tb  ■ 
direction  which  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman  had  given  to  the  criticw 
on  the  Paper  pointed  to  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  Miss  Shim^ 
which  required  to  be  accepted,  in  his  opinion,  with  a  certain  amoot 
of  reservation.  As  one  who  had  spent  all  his  life,  since  taking  Idi 
degree,  in  grammar  schools  of  this  country,  he  could  witness  to  the  hA 
that  the  German  method  of  pedagogue  did  not  produce  all  those  reeohl 
which  some  persons  might  be  led,  and  which  he  thought  Miss  ShirrdI 
was  led,  to  think  would  be  deduced  from  it.  The  German  method  I 
failed  to  stimulate  the  thouglitfidncHs  of  the  children.  In  seveal  ^ 
large  public  grammar  schools  in  whicii  ho  had  been  engaged,  da  i 
German  method,  a«  applied  by  German  teachers,  had  had  a  fur 
trial.  Possessing  large  endowment,  and  conwderable  wealth  and 
position,  those  schools  had  probably  been  enabled  to  attract  as  good 
exami)le8  of  the  perfection  of  training  which  a  German  professor  ol^ 
tained.  Perhaps  in  this  country  we  did  not  attract  the  very  bat 
pedagogists  of  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  salaries  given  in  England  were  much  higher  than  those  in 
Germany.  Therefore  he  might  take  the  German  professors  engaged  at 
the  public  grammar  schools  to  which  he  had  referred  as  a  i^  typi 
of  tlie  results  of  the  German  system.  He  had  known  those  Gennaa 
gentlemen  come  to  this  country  with  the  most  flaming  testimonials  and 
certificates,  showing  that  they  had  gone  through  he  knew  not  how  many 
courses  in  the  art  of  pedagogue  ;  and  he  had  been  struck  with  the  com- 
parative barrenness  of  the  results  produced,  even  in  cases  where  the 
German  master  had  been  sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  be  able  to  gauge, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  character  and  power  of  the  English  school-bqj. 
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tat  he  had  known  Grermans  who  had  got  over  that  difficulty,  and  yet 
tie  metfaoda  they  had  acquired  in  Grermany  were  not  such  as  to  com- 
lend  thenuelyeB  to  the  taste  of  English  boys,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
o  oCheFy  the  German  masters  failed  to  produce  the  results  desired. 
Rioagh  he  desired  to  see  an  improved  mode  of  training  teachers,  he 
Ifll  maintained  that  all  the  encomiums  on  the  German  method  must 
M  aooepted  with  some  reservation.  With  reference  to  the  hyperbolical 
imaeter  of  the  remark  respecting  the  disastrous  efEects  produced  upon 
lie  life,  character,  and  tone  of  English  school-boys  by  our  being  obliged 
to  experiment  upon  them,  he  would  observe  that  most  of  the  masters 
bE  die  grammar  schools  had  themselves  been  trained  in  public  schools ; 
nd  if  they  took  to  the  profession  of  teaching  immediately  after  their 
Umferaity  career,  they  might  be  said  to  have  lost  contact  with  publio- 
■bool  li&  only  for  three  or  four  years.  From  personal  experience,  he 
Mild  only  say  that  he  looked  back  on  his  first  year's  work  at  King 
Uward  die  Sixth's  Grammar  School,  in  an  important  cathedral  city, 
It  no  means  as  having  the  least  deterring  effect  upon  the  boys  diere. 
m  first  day  he  entered  that  school  he  felt  that  he  had  come  back  to 
tt  institation  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  ever  since  he  was  nine 
jon  of  age.  The  experiments  he  had  made  on  the  boys  did  not  appear 
to  produce  anything  like  the  effects  which  would  have  justified  the  very 
teig  expressions  which  Miss  Shirreff  used  in  her  Paper  on  that  point. 
El  concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Rigg ;  indeed  they  all  appeared 
to  be  agreed  on  this  matter.  The  question  was.  How  should  the 
Wzed  improvement  be  brought  about  in  this  country  ?  His  sugges- 
lioD  waa  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools  a 
frtem  of  apprentice-teacherships,  so  that  a  lad  of  17  or  16,  who 
Btended  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession,  could  for  a  year  or  two  be 
m  apprentice-teacher  in  the  school,  while  preparing  for  a  University 
dqpee.  An  apprentice-teacher  could  combine  half-a-day's  work  in  the 
wSoA  with  half-a-day's  work  in  his  subjects  of  University  studies,  and 
he  would  receive  instruction  in  those  subjects  from  that  member  of  the 
ridP  of  the  school  who  was  qualified  to  give  him  instruction  in  that 
pntienlar  work.  In  a  large  school  like  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
flfmrnftr  School  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  small  staff  of  apprentice- 
twchcrs,  who  would  be  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  firom 
As  different  masters  in  the  various  branches,  and  learning  also  a 
cntiin  amount  of  apprenticeship  in  method.  The  deterring  effect  that 
itvss  feared  would  probably  occur  could  not  be  got  over  even  by 
ICv  Shirreff*s  propo^. 

Mrs.  BuRBURY  (London)  said  she  should  be  sorry  if  the  idea  went 
Ml  that  Miss  Shirreff  had  held  up  the  German  method  for  unqualified 
admiration.  On  the  contrary.  Miss  Shirreff,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
die  Paper,  most  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  method  adopted  in 
Gemany  was  quite  unsuited  to  a  free  country  like  England.  An 
mmining  body  should,  if  possible,  be  appointed  by  the  three  Univer- 
■tiM  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  If  they  could  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  work,  that  would  be  the  best  possible  way  in  which  a 
Board  for  such  a  purpose  could  be  formed.  If  the  whole  three  could 
Mt  be  got  to  unite  in  the  work,  perhaps  London  and  one  of  the  two 
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ether  Universities  would  togetlier  be  sufficient  to  secure  a 
amount  of  diversity.     Then,  if  two  consented  to  act,  she  thou 
of  those  two  should  be   the   London  University.      The   two 
l^ui&ites  in  a  scheme  for  the  registration  of  teachers,  if  such  a  ache 
'  rere  adopted,  would  be  elaflticity  combined  with  fit-nbiUty ;  and  i " 
eeaefitial  elements  would  be  best  secured  by  a  University  board 
ejEaminers,     The  Universities  did  not  go  so  fiist  as  she  could  wifih,  bn 
ihey  never  went  back  from  what  they  had  once  done.     She  would  ut 
lefer  to  Oxford  particularly,  because  Bhe  knew  but  little  of  that  Unive 
sity.     Of  Cambridge,  however,  she  did  know  something*     She  shon 
sincerely  rejoice  if  the  Universities  undertook  this  work.     If  they  i 
not^  an   examining  board  might   be  appointed   by   different   leam« 
bodies,  and  the  Universitiea  might  be  allowed  to  appoint  some  memb 
of  it.     She  should  most  emplmtically  object  to  any  proposal  for  alloi 
ing  the  Government   to  direct  the  kigher  education  of  the  cou^ 
One  of  the  moat  alarming  tendencies  o£  the  present  day  was  the  ( 
tion  to  hand  one  province  after  another  over  to  the  Government  j 
that  disi>osition  arose  from  an  anxiety  to  see  things  done    quicklj 
They  had  liiir  better  wait  and  have  this  matter  done  thoroughly, 
England  would  be  asked  to  get  John  Bull  to  put  his  hand  into 
pocket  again  for  this  educational  object^  that  was  anollier  reason  whf 
they  had  better  wait  a  while,  for  she  thotight  the  play  was  not  worth 
the  candle.     If  the  Government  had  not  so  many  of  t}iese  mattett^H 
forced  upon  it,  it  would  pay  more  attention  to  other  HfTairs  which  difl|^| 
come  entirely  within  its  province;  and  ehe  hoped  that  the  Union  for  the 
Education  of  Women  would  never  consent  to  commit  this  important 
question  to  tlie  direction  of  Parliament,  especially  at  that  time,  whe 
they  had  before  them  the  Bomewliat  disastrous  results  of  forcing  \ 
number  of  details  ujxin  the  attention  of  Parliament,     Several 
had  been  discussed  which  the  school  boards  would  be  able  to  settJ 
according  to  the  wants  of  their  respective  difltricts^  better  than  l^arlia- 
ment  couJd  settle  them. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod  (Birkenhead)  said  the  Paper  did  seem  to  him 
to  lean  much  more  to  Government  than  hia  experience  of  the  help 
receivefl  from  Government  justified.     His  strong  conviction  was  that 
by  associations  of  teachers  raising  the  ideal,  taking  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  educating  public  opinion^  iar  more  good  would  be  done^  and  the 
desired  issue  reached  far  more  speedily  than  by  waitmg  in  the  cor* 
ridors  of  Government  offices.     Tlie  true  ideal  in  this  matter  wa^  not 
in  the  Government  mind,  hut  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  and  of  all 
who  were  interested  in  teaching.     Admirably  suggestive  as  it  waa,  the 
Paper  appeared  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  examination  as  a  test  at 
the  end  of    the  curriculum.       The  examination  at  present  did 
certain  Acuities  of  the  mind,  and  it  left  certain  other  faculties  un^ 
How  could  they,  by  examination,  test  the  amount  of  tact  in  the  1 
How,  again,  could  it  test  the  temperament  of  the  teacher,  and 
sympathy  with  his  pupil  ?     Those  quaUfications  were,  in  his  opinion 
essential   to  successful    teaching.       Tlierefore  he  did  not  think  tha 
putting  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  curriculum  was  enough.      Could 
anyone  doubt  that  the  two  points  urged  by  Misa  Shirreif  were  essential 
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the  status  of  a  teacher,  and  to  the  right  end  deured,  viz.  that  they 
Mrold  go  in  for  the  general  culture  of  evexy  person  assuming  the 
inotioa  of  teaching,  and  that  in  the  years  of  student  life  there  should 
9  appointed  a  set  staff  of  jirofossors,  who  should  give  instruction  in 
le  jiJiiloeophy  of  teaching,  and  set  forth  all  the  practical  methods 
I  teaching  ?  The  Paper  hardly  gave  an  adequate  view  of  what  had 
een  reached  in  that  direction.  He  did  not  think  tliey  were  quite  so 
IT  behind  as  Miss  Shirreff,  by  the  tone  of  her  Paper,  would  lead  them 
ft  &noy.  He  would  give  a  fact  on  this  point  which  had  occurred  in 
ieodand.  A  young  man — a  fellow-student — going,  for  the  first  or 
mood  time,  to  preach  in  a  country  church,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
iCJcik ';  he  came  to  a  stop,  and  could  not  recover  himself.  In  those 
lap  manuscripts  were  not  allowed  in  the  north.  The  poor  fellow  stole 
QOt  of  hifl  bed  the  next  morning,  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  and 
hft  the  manse  without  bidding  anyone  good-bye.  He  met  a  carter, 
omI  they  had  some  conversation.  As  they  were  parting,  the  carter, 
wbo  happened  to  know  of  the  breakdown,  turned  round,  and  patting 
Ae  other  on  the  back,  said  to  him  in  a  kindly  way,  '  Dunna  lose  heart, 
m  friend,  you  stickit  yesterday,  but  there  are  plenty  o'  skules'  (schools). 
Isat  state  of  things  did  not  exist  in  Scotknd  now.  The  setting  up  of 
iichool  was  no  longer  the  refuge  of  the  destitute.  They  were  not  so 
hr  behind  as  the  Paper  seemed  to  imply,  for  salaries  were  increasing. 
There  were  plenty  of  masters  making  an  income  of  firom  400/.  to  500/. 
Hie  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  really  had  something  to 
do  with  this  matter.  He  had  observed  that  school  boards  were  giving 
Bwre  salary,  but  the  remuneration  was  not  yet  adequate,  nor  would  it 
be  until  there  were  prizes  for  teaching,  as  there  were  prizes  in  other 
KofesBions.  Two  things,  therefore,  might  be  done,  viz.,  to  hold  up 
me  ideal  of  teaching,  and  next,  to  give  higher  remuneration,  so  that 
die  profession  of  teaching  might  not  be  inferior  to  any  profession  in 
ihelmd. 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Geldai:t  (Liverpool)  held  that  they  could  not 

eonduet  education  in  a  school,  whether  primaiy  or  secondary,  on  the 

principle  of  development  of  individuality,  carried  to  its  utmost  extent, 

because  the  populations  they  had  to  deal  with  were  so  immense  that 

nj  attempt  to  educate  them  by  a  free  and  easy  method,  and  without  a 

good  system  of  instruction,  as  well  as  a  good  system  of  training  among 

tekhers,  would  be  altogether  Quixotic:     Even  for  elementary  schools, 

i  certain  methodising  of  instruction  was  absolutely  necessary.     When 

k  heard  that  the  system  of  education,  tried  in  the  German  schools, 

tended  to  depress  individuality,  he  was  tempted  to  ask  to  what  was  the 

Mgical  progress  of  the  Germans  due  ?     For,  whatever  branch  or  de- 

pBtment  of  knowledge  they  looked  at,  whether  theology,  philology, 

tttond  science,  philosophy,  or   history,  were   they  not  referred,  for 

original  discovery  of  new  methods,  to  the  Germans,  of  whose  thought 

ind  discovery  the  English  and  French  were  manipulators  ?     If  tliesc 

resalts  were  not  due  to  the  educational  system  of  Germany,  and  to  the 

dancter  of  the  German  school-boy,  what  was  the  real  explanation  of 

te  astonishing  display  of  individuality  in  the  German  people  ?    Ilow- 

erer  dangerous  might  be  certain  German  innovations  and  systematisa- 
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tions  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  method  of  teaching  in  oar 
elementary  schools,  where  children  were  taught  in  large  Tniiwea  Hi 
had  often  listened  to  a  reading  lesson  in  elementary  schools,  «n«fwftii 
both  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  Nonconformist  bodies^  aid 
had  found  that  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  meet  there  with  any  ^jH^ 
matised  endeavour  to  put  to  the  child,  at  any  stage  of  the  leann,  dii 
simple  question,  '  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?'  Seoqg 
how  that  matter  was  constantly  neglected,  he  maintained  that  dit 
practice  of  our  elementary  school  t^Mihing,  especially  in  its  omphil 
beginnings,  was  a  great  sin  and  a  high  misdemeanour ;  and  he  tfaoq^ 
that,  long  before  we  reached  the  point  of  having  too  highly  syakean- 
tised,  or  over-trained,  teachers,  we  might,  at  any  rate,  effect  rery  oqb^ 
siderable  improvement  upon  the  system  at  present  in  use. 

Mr.  Biggs  thought  that  we  had  no  reason  to  look  to  Gennany  fir 
our  scientific  men.  As  to  the  system  to  be  pursued  for  the  tnunintrf 
teachers,  there  had  been  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  at  Sal 
and  other  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  proposal  had  been  indi 
there  and  elsewhere  that  the  Universities  must  take  up  this  quertioi^ 
and  he  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Chairman  of  ue  Departauife 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Association  should  be  asked  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  Universities,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  mi 
efiicient  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  could  not  be  inaugnxated. 

Mrs.  Grbt,  in  reply,  said  it  was  never  contemplated  that  dMf 
should  attempt  an  imitation  of  the  German  system  in  a  servile  i 
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How  can  the  due  Connection  between  Secondary  (^Gramnuir) 
Schools^  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  Universities,  by  meau 
of  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  or  otherwise,  be  most  Effects^ 
ally  Maintained?  By  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCabtht, 
Second  Master  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schopl.  Bin 
mingham. 

THE  conviction  is  growing  in  England,  that  the  State  is  in* 
terested  in  the  mental  development  of  each  individual  tD 
the  highest  pitch  of  which  his  powers  are  capable.  And,  as  a 
result  of  this  growing  conviction,  the  country  is  more  and  moio 
recognising  the  duty  of  providing  that  the  circumstances  outsidtt 
the  individual — the  accidents  oi  birth  and  fortune — shall  ofo 
no  impediments  to  his  mental  development  which  it  is  in  die 
power  of  legislation  to  avert  or  remove.  Thus  we  are  launchel 
into  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  Endowments^  for  endow* 
ments  are  the  great  means — in  fact,  at  present  the  only  means 
— by  which  it  is  possible  to  give  to  merit  the  free  access  and 
career  which  are  its  due.     It  will  hardly  then  be  gainsaid  that, 

>  See  Transactions,  1878,  p.  817. 
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as  long  as  our  educational  endowments  are  no  larger  than  are 
required  for  the  purpose  thus  indicated,  we  ought  to  use  them 
solely  for  that  purpose. 

Looking  first  at  elementary  education,  we  find  that  it  has 
now  been  thoroughly  and  completely  provided  for  by  law. 
The  Elementary  Education  Acts  of  1870  and  1876  have 
dirown  upon  each  district  the  duty  of  providing  sufficient 
school  accommodation,  of  giving  efficient  instruction,  and  of 
meeting  all  cases  of  inability  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
school  fees.  All  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  public  cost,  t.e.,  out 
of  the  rates  and  taxes.  The  same  duty  holds  even  in  districts 
not  under  school  boards.  The  fact  that  some  districts  prefer 
to  maintain  in  part  by  voluntary  effort  what  the  law  says  shall 
be  maintained,  in  default  of  that^  by  rates,  does  not  in  any 
way  afiTect  the  validity  of  the  statement,  that  elementary 
education  is  the  birthright  of  all  without  distinction,  at  the 
cost,  in  the  event  of  the  total  or  partial  failure  of  other  means, 
of  the  community. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises.  Ought  endow- 
ments to  be  any  longer  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  elementary 
education? 

That  it  is  not  necessary,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
of  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  above  Acts.  Obviously  those 
parents  who,  in  seeking  elementary  instruction  for  their  children, 
dect,  for  whatever  reasons,  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  provided  by  the  law,  have  no  right  to  look 
to  such  extraneous  assistance  as  endowments  mi^ht  afford,  to 
defray  any  part  of  the  cost  which  is  entailed  by  their  scruples, 
or  fastidiousness,  or  vanity. 

Two  important  Commissions — the  Schools  Inquiry  and  the 
Endowed  Schools — have  given  their  views  on  this  question;  and 
considering  the  thoroughness  of  the  investigations  which  helped 
them  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  the  weight  which  attaches  to 
the  individual  names  of  the  Commissioners,  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  their  conclusions.  The 
Beport  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  was  published  as 
far  back  as  1868^  i.e.y  two  years  before  the  first  Elementary 
Education  Act.  At  the  head  of  this  Commission  was  Lord 
Taunton^  and  among  his  colleagues  are  to  be  found  the  names 
of  such  men  as  the  present  Foreign  Minister  and  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  the  present  ChRncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
late  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  late  Dean  Hook.  We 
have  it  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  number  (Dr.  Temple) 
that  'at  dieir  first  meeting  they  found  themselves  holding 
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extremely  divergent  views  on  educationj  and  yet  in  the  end 
never  had  one  difference  of  opinion  on  what  they  should  recom- 
mend.' Now,  what  is  their  unanimous  opinion  on  this  question? 
*  The  sernnd  class  of  endowments  referred  to  consists  of  those 
which  were  given  for  primary  education,  and  are  now  rendered 
UJtnecessarj/  bf/  (he  schools  aided  bf/  GovernmentJ'  Strong  as 
these  words  are,  their  force  is  intensified  and  their  application 
vastly  widened,  now  that,  since  they  were  written,  public 
elementary  schools  have  been  established  universally. 

It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  the  nation  is  not  to  a  very 
large  extent  already  committed  to  this  principle,  as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  endowments  given  for  secondary  edncatiou,  and  en- 
dowments originally  given  for  secondary,  but  sunk  to  primary, 
education  are  concerned,  Tlie  conclusions  at  which  the  School 
Inquiry  Commissioners  arrived,  as  to  the  purposes  to  wliich 
these  can  properly  be  applied,  were  virtually  accepted  by  the 
nation  when  the  preamble  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1 869 
was  agreed  upon.  Let  us  then  see  what  view  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissionei's,  who  were  the  direct  heirs  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners,  took  of  the  matter.  Their  Report  is 
dated  Febi-uary,  1872,  so  that  they  wrote  in  the  full  light  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870: — 

^  Endowments  for  elementary  education,  as  well  as  others, 
we  are  directed  to  make  "  most  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,"  and  the  object  of  the  Act 
is  declared  to  be  ^^  promoting  the  greater  efficiency  of  educa- 
tional endowments,  and  carrying  into  effect  the  main  designs 
ol  the  founders  thereof,  by  putting  a  liberal  education  within 
tlie  reach  of  the  cliildren  of  all  classes."  (Preamble,  En- 
dowed Schools  Act,  1869).  To  our  minds  it  seems  clear  that 
these  ends  must  be  more  completely  attained  by  giving  to  the 
scholars  at  endowed  schools  those  advantages  which  they  cannot 
expect  from  other  sources,  than  by  giving  those  things  which 
they  would  get  otherwise.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
advantage  the  elementary  scholars  get  from  an  endowment,  if 
it  only  meets  those  expenses  wdiich  must  otherwise  be  met,  and 
are  met,  perhaps  in  the  next  parish,  by  other  resources.  It  is 
observed  in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Keport  fpage  624),  vnth 
reference  to  endowments  that  have  sunk  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, but  the  observation  is  applicable  to  all :  **  As  long  as  they 
are  devoted  to  elementary  education*  they  are  practically  di- 
verted from  the  poor  altogether,  and  tliis  is  all  the  more  objec- 
tionable because  it  is  generally  defended  on  the  ground  that 
the  fjoor  have  the  first  claim  on  the  money." ' 

It  is  true  that  Sec.  8  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869, 
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Secially  exempts  from  tte  application  of  the  Act  any  endowed 
ool  which  was  in  receipt  of  parliamentary  grant  at  the  time 
of  its  passing. 

It  is  true  that  in  1873,  he,,  a  year  after  the  report  from 
which  the  above  is  an  extract  was  written,  a  further  Eodowed 
Schools  Act  extended  the  powers  of  the  Education  Depai^tment, 
which  controls  elementary  education,  and  contracted  those  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  which  controls  endowments, 
by  providing  that  an  endowed  school  which  is  an  elementary 
school,  the  gross  income  of  which  for  endowments  does  not 
exceed  100/,  a  year,  should  be  also  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

It  wjU  be  necessary,  then,  to  examine  how  far  these  exemp- 
loa  affect  the  general  principle  we  seek  to  establish.  First, 
tod  Parliament,  in  exempting  endowed  schools  in  receipt  of 
parhamentary  grant  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1 869,  in- 
tend to  express  in  any  way  iU  demurrer  to  the  sweeping  dictum 
L  of  the  Scho<:>ls  Inquiry  Commissioners,  that  *  endowments  for 
^KAdauuy  education  had  been  rendered  unnecessary  ?  ^  I  think 
^Kot.  When  we  remember  that  the  Elementary  Education  Acta 
^■were  then  non-existent,  the  fi-amers  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
^Act  may  well  have  thought  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for 
makiiig  that  principle  a  basis  of  legislation  ;  they  certainly  did 
Dothing  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
adopt  that  principle  when  once  public  elementary  schools  were 
within  reach  of  every  child  in  the  land. 

Most  certainly  Parliament  did  not  exempt  these  schools  out 
of  any  special  regard  to  the  poor^  for  whose  benefit  the  endow- 
menu  were  intended.  Sec,  93  (3)  of  its  Codes  of  this  period 
runs  thus : — *  Ajmmil  grants  to  endowed  schools  are  reduced  by 
the  amounts  of  the  incomes  for  endowments ;  but  the  reduction 
is  suspended  as  long  as  the  grant  and  endowment  together  do 
not  make  15*,  per  scholar  in  average  attendance/  So  that  at 
thiA  time,  the  endowments  went,  either  to  reduce  the  parlia- 
mentary grant,  1,?,,  to  relieve  the  general  tax- payer,  or  to  make 
the  earning  of  a  large  amount  of  ^rant  unnecessary,  i>.,  to 
make  the  managers  of  the  school  indifferent  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  achool. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  step  taken  by 
Parliament  in  1873,  By  the  Act  of  that  year,  endowments, 
whether  given  originally  for  secondary,  but  sunk  to  primary, 
education,  or  otherwise,  if  they  were  then  being  applied  to 
elementary  schools,  and  the  gross  income  from  them  did  not 
exceed  100/.  a  year,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Education 
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Department,  and  dealt  mth  under  Sec.  75  of  the  Elementary 
Act  of  1870,  ?>.,  in  the  interests  of  elementary  education. 

This  looks  like  a  move  in  the  wrong  directionj  and  so, 
indeed,  it  was.  What,  then,  were  the  causes  which  worked  to 
produce  this  movement  towards  endowments  for  elementary 
education?  To  answer  this,  w^e  must  briefly  revert  to  the 
history  of  that  much-abused  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
whose  powers  have  since  l>een  transferred  to  the  Chanty  Com- 
missioners, Appointed  in  1869,  for  a  hmitcd  term,  this  term 
was  to  expire  in  December,  1872,  unless  the  Privy  Council 
souglit  fit  to  extend  it  till  December,  1873.  In  February, 
1872,  they  find  themselves,  according  to  tbeir  report,  thus  near 
the  end  of  their  term,  with,  out  of  1089  schemes,  only  24 
passed ;  332  in  different  stages  of  progress  ;  while  733  re- 
mained almost  untouched.  They  speak  piteoiisly  of  the  '  em^^ 
barrassmeut  in  w^orking  the  Act,  either  from  inherent  com]dexilJH 
or  amount  of  dissent  from  the  principles  upon  which  the  En-  > 
do  wed  Schools  Act  and  the  Schools  Inquiry  Report  are  based ' 
(p.  13),  Tliey  complain  'that  a  very  large  portion  of  theu' 
time  was  unexpectedly  taken  up  with  cases  of  elementary 
schools,  mostly  in  rural  parishes  '  (p.  27),  In  fact,  managers 
of  endowed  schools,  which  were  being  w^orked  in  the  interests 
of  denominational  education,  ivere  anxious  to  utilise  the  endow- 
ments, in  order  to  anticipate  the  compulsory  provisions  uf  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  clamoured  to  the  Com- 
missioners, that,  if  they  were  not  helped,  and  that  speedily,  the 
day  of  grace  would  go  by,  and  find  them  with  a  deficiency  in 
school  accommodation,  for  which  a  school  Ijoaitl  seemed  to  be 
the  inevitable,  and  from  their  point  of  view  disastrous,  remedy. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  with  so  little  work  accom* 
plisbed,  with  their  term  jnst  expiring,  with  growing  un- 
L popularity,  and  with  harassed  interests  leagued  against  them, 
I  they  should  have  yiehled  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them  to 
give  up  first  one  and  then  another  *  small '  endowment  into  the 
hands  of  the  Education  Department,  and  then  finally  have 
looked  on  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as,  in  the  following  year  (1873) 
they  saw  the  larger  number  of  the  700  unbroached  schemes 
lifted  off  their  shoulders  on  to  stronger  ones. 

So  Section  3  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873,  became 
law,  l>ut,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  one  may  safely  say 
that  Parliament  and  the  country  were  hardly  aware  of  the  con- 
cession they  were  then  making  to  a  reactionary  principle ;  and 
when  the  cjuestion  of  endowments  is  again  re-opened,  the 
nation  has  but  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  Section  75  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  of  1870,  and  then  to  legislate  on  the 
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precedent  which  was  laid  down  in  relation  to  endowments  for  the 
poor  tchen  a  general  compuhon/  poor  law  was  enacted,  viz., 
that  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  was  to  be  shifted  to  those 
who  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  compulaory  law, 
i>.^  did  not  receive  aid  from  the  poor  rate.  When  the  time 
comedy  this  precedent  will  be  of  enormous  value  in  guiding  the 
course  of  legii^lation  in  the  direction  of  ^no  endowments  f(>r 

iclementary  edncation.' 

2iext  let  us  bneflj  examine  the  other  question  that  arises, 
viz..  Whether  enduwnients  for  elementary  education  are 
desirable  f  *  If  endowment  iis  to  he  applied/  here  I  am  quoting 
from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissi  oners,  *  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  elementary  education,  it  will  siraply  relieve  some 
of  the  other  sources  of  revenue/  Theae  other  sources  are— t?. 
School  fees;  Ih  Subscription?;  t\  Par  Ham  en  tary  grants;  d.  Rates. 
Which  of  these  shall  endowments  relieve?  Fees?  As  things 
DOW  stand  the  school  fees  do  no  more  than  cover  from  |rd  to 
;;th  of  the  cost  of  the  education ;  those,  then,  who  advocate  the 
retention  of  school  fees  on  the  ground  that  they  secure  parental 
responsibihty  in  relation  to  the  education  of  children  will  surely 
be  very  chary  of  further  reducing  thedready  small  proportion 
of  the  cost  borne  by  the  parent,  '  To  relieve  the  subscriptions/ 
aay  the  Commissioners,  '  is  out  of  the  question,  for  no  one  will 
contend  that  endowments  were  either  intended  or  should  now 
be  used  to  ease  the  rich.  It  may  be  tliat  saving  the  rates 
would  not  hurt  the  schools ;  but  saving  the  rates  is  not  tlie  ai>- 
propriate  function  of  educational  endowment ;  nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  apply  them  in  reheviug  this  source  of  revenue  without 
relieving  the  others,  or  at  least  the  parliamentary  grant, 
>save  the  Parliamentary  grants  is  to  lose  or  impair  the  in- 
luence  of  inspections  and  bufection  Is  the  best  .mfef/tmrd  for 
efficiency*'  Now,  the  truth  of  this  last  dictum  of  the  Commis- 
aers  receives  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  last  Report 

"^rf  the  Education  Department.  This  report  gives  some 
particulars,  which  shtmld  be  w^ell  laid  to  heart,  of  the  results  of 
exaniinations  of  two  classes  of  schools :  those  inspected  on 
account  of  annual  f/rant,  and  those  simplj/  inspected^  /,**.,  in- 
spected either  at  the  request  of  the  managers,  or  because  tliey 
atone  titne  or  other  received  a  building  grant  from  Parliament, 
but  not  inspected  in  such  a  thorough  way  as  the  other  schools, 
nor  subject  to  such  stringent  conditions  as  to  management. 

Let  us  compare  the  educational  results  of  the  two  classes  of 
achools : — 

Annual  grant  schools  pass  in  reading  88*2  per  cent,  of  those 
presented  lor  examination  ;  simply  inspected  schools,  86*1  per 
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cent.     The  former  pass  in  writing,  80  per  cent ^  Ae  latter  7S^'; 
in  arithmetic^  70-9  per  cenfc,  the  latter  56. 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion: tf 
these  schools  are  kept  off  the  annual  grant  list^  i.e.,  are  keptii 
the  state  of  comparative  inefficiency^  measured  by  the  tiMi 
fibres,  by  endowment.  And  if  the  figures  cited  above  abov 
what  the  condition  of  simply  inspected  schools  is  as  compnd 
with  annual  grant  schools,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  condition  of 
elementary  schools  which  are  made  so  independent  by  endow- 
ment, as  never  to  be  inspected  at  all  ? 

Having  now  given  what  will  doubtless  appear  cogent 
reasons  for  holding  the  opinion  that  endowments  for  elementvj 
education  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  let  us  ask  (nff- 
selves  what  amount  of  practical  advantage  is  to  be  gained  fcy 
the  transfer  of  all  endowments  from  elementary  to  secondaij 
education.  According  to  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Education 
Department,  the  endowments  in  inspected  schools  amount  to  a 
little  over  100,000/.  per  annum.  To  this  must  be  added  tk 
endowments  of  elementary  schools  not  under  inspection.  Hie 
amount  of  these  last  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  the  bcsl 
way  will  be  to  consider  it  as  a  set-off  against  diat  part  of  die 
above-naBficd  100,000/.  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  tnuufo, 
owing  to  the  specially  denominational  character  of  the  origimd 
bequest. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  estimate  that  from  1  O0,000i 
to  110,000/.  would  be  available  from  this  source  for  education 
higher  than  that  provided  by  law.  The  consensus  of  both  sets 
of  Commissioners  as  to  the  desirability  of  providing  exhibitioM, 
tenable  at  some  school  of  higher  grade,  to  be  awarded  to  meri- 
torious scholars  from  public  elementary  schools — such  exhibitions 
to  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  pay  school  fees,  and  in  some  cases 
such  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  as  will  induce  their 
parents  to  keep  them  at  school  longer  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case — points  immediately  to  the  direction  in  which  legisla- 
tion should  move  in  dealing  with  these  funds. 

How  far  will  this  sum  go  ?  Let  us  tjike,  as  a  rough  test  of 
exceptional  qualifications  fairly  entitling  an  elementary  schokr 
to  an  exhibition  at  a  higher  grade  school,  the  ability  to  pass 
completely  in  Standard  iv.,  v.  or  vi.  of  the  Code,  when 
under  ten  years  of  age.  A  reference  to  the  Blue  Book  give 
2,703,  or  1  in  1,000  of  those  on  the  books,  as  the  number  pes 
sessing  this  qualification  at  the  present  tune  in  inspected  eU 
mentary  schools.  Of  this  number  1,400  would  be  boys;  an 
taking  the  average  duration  of  school  life  for  an  exhibitioner 
ten  years  of  age  to  be  six  years,  we  should  have  to  provi' 
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exhibitions  for  8,400  acholars  every  year.  Calculating  the 
Tftlue  of  these  exhibitioBs  at  sums  ranging  from  5L  to  25/., 
according  to  grade  of  school  and  general  merit,  or  at  an  ave- 
rage of  12i,  per  scholar,  we  have  the  total  cost  of  these  exhi-* 
bitioDS  for  exceptional  ability  from  public  elementary  schoolsi 
100,000/,  a  year.  Thug  it  appears  that  the  suni  now  being 
applied  as  endowments  to  elementary  edncation,  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  would  maintain  as  exhibirioners  at  higher  grade 
schools  all  the  boys  now  in  public  elementary  schools  who  have 

f'lven  the  test  of  ability  which  is  implied  by  having  passed  in 
tandard  iv.,  or  higher,  when  under  ten  years  of  age.  It  is  from 
these  lads  of  exceptional  promise  that  the  pupil-teachers  of  oar 
elementary  schools  are  largely  recruited,  I  neetl  hardly  point 
out  the  incalculable  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  elementary 
tducatian  itself,  if,  by  the  means  here  shadowed  forth,  all  those 
pupiUteachers  were  to  receive  their  education  from  ten  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  under  the  influences  of  the  ever-widening 
culture  of  the  secoudar^^  schools,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  under 
the  too  narrowing  influence  of  the  Elementary  Education  Code, 
Thus  the  transfer  of  these  funds  to  this  object  would  be  the 
means  of  supplying  the  missing  steps  of  the  educational  ladder 
to  climbers  from  the  poorest  sections  of  society,  while  not  one 
€f  those  for  whose  benefit  the  endowments  were  in  the  main 
intended  by  founders'  wills  would  be  one  penny  the  poorer. 

And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  provisions  of  Sec.  30  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  were  strictly  complied  with,  so 
that  all  such  useless  and  mischievous  endowments  as  doles, 
apprenticeships  and  marriage  portions,  suras  for  the  relief  of 
Barbary  captives,  and  the  like  were  diverted  to  educational 
channels,  a  sum  of  money,  larger  even  than  the  above — the 
doles  alone  are  calculated  to  be  worth  120,000/.  a  year— would 
be  available  for  such  a  distribution  of  the  means  of  higher 
education  as  would,  in  conjunction  ivith  the  existing  endowed 
Bchools,  place  a  secondai-y  school  of  some  grade  or  other  within 
reasonable  reach  of  every  child^s  home.  It  is  not  funds  Jot 
education^  but  faith  in  education,  that  is  lacking  in  England* 


Mr.  E*  M.  Haxce  (Clerk  to  the  Liverjjool  School  Board) 
also  read  a  Paper  on  the  question.  The  conclusions  to  which 
he  came  upon  the  subject  were,  that  before  the  one  connection 
between  the  several  classes  of  education  can  be  said  to  exist, 
much  remaiDS  to  be  done  both  in  providing  good  secondary 
schools  and  in  connecting  them  where  they  exist,  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  elementary  schools,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Universities ;  that  the  best  means  of  forming  the  connection. 
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and  of  maintaioiDg  it  when  formed,  is  by  the  judicioui  i 
endowments  where  they  exists  and  where  they  do  not  by  soumT 
such  system  as  has  been  inaugnrated  in  Jlancli ester  and  Sal- 
ford.     The  scholarships  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  in  each 
place  to  act  as  a  real  stimulus  to  the  whole  body  of  public 
elementary  schools,  and  not  merely  to  a  few  of  the  best.      To 
make  them  really  successful  in  acting  on  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity^  they  must  combine  some   provision  for  maintenance 
with  gratuitous  education.      They  should  be  awarded  solely 
to  merit.     The  merit  should,  he  thought,  in  most  cases   be 
decided  solely  by  open  competition.     There  was,  however,  a 
peculiar  fcatui'C  of  the  examination  for  one  of  the  scholarships 
in  connection  with  the   Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  to 
which  he  wished  to  draw  attention.     The  examiner  desired   to 
test  not  only  the  candidates'  previous  acquirements,  but  also 
their  natural  capacity  for  mastering  new  subjects.     For  thii 
purpose,    after    the    preliminary  examination  having  the   fir 
point  in  view,  he  gave  the  two  or  three  most  promising  c-andi- 
dates  a  short  lesson  on  a  subject  on  whicli  they  had  neveij 
before    received   any    direct    instruction— the   preparation 
hydrogen — and  required  them  afterwards  to  prepare  a  cer 
quantity  of  the  gas  and  to  perform   all  the   experiments  nec 
sary  for  illnstrating  its  properties.     This  principle  might  per* 
haps  be  more  widely  adopted  with  advantage,  for  it  was  not  so 
much  those  boys  who  had  acquired  most  information  as  those 
who  were  most  capable  of  acquiring  it  that  it  was  desirable  tin^H 
promote.     It  was  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  direcl^H 
competition  should    be    encouraged  in    the  cases  of  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  upon  whom  the  strain  may  be  beyond 
their  strength.     He  could  not  make  any  observations  on  the 
subject  as  it  affected  the  education  of  girls. 
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Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S.  (London),  said  it  was  necessary,  to  thi 

proper  discussion  of  this  questiou,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  l " 
of  the  Uefbrmation,  when  there  was  a  distinct  connection  between  th 
aecondiiry  schools  and  the  Universities.  In  those  days  the  fellowaliip 
and  acholari?hips  of  the  old  Universities  w«re  given  to  Latin  and  Gre 
princifjallyj  and  the  new  schools  that  were  founded  had  also  Latin  ; 
Greek  to  teach  .so  as  to  connect  the  Uaiversitiea  and  schoolB.  Ron 
Catholic  endowments  to  a  considerable  extent  were  seized  by  the  State, 
and  were  very  nsefnlly  employed  for  educational  purposes.  Coming 
down  to  the  present  day,  especial  attention  was  directed  to  modem 
languages,  more  particularly  French  and  Gcnnan.  He  had  been  in- 
£armed  that  there  was  more  real  mind  and  thought  in  the  literary 
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productioiis  of  France  and  Germany  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
daasics  of  Rome  and  Greece,  That  was  the  view  taken  bj  his  friend, 
Mr-  Bright,  of  Oxford,  a  tutor  skilled  in  modern  languages.  Dnnng 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  measures  were  introduced  for  making 
fresh  provision  respecting  the  Universities  of  Oxtbrd  and  Cambridge. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbnry,  who  had  the  principal  charge  of  the  Bills, 
happened  to  be  Chancellor  of  tlie  University  of  Oxford ;  he  was  also 
T©cy  fond  of  science^  and  his  private  opinion  would  probably  be  that 
science  should  be  promoted  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country.  The 
Bills  thus  introduced  by  the  noble  Marquis  in  the  House  of  Lords 
related  to  the  endowments  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge »  In  reference  to 
these  measures  it  was  worthy  of  mention  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
Ptime  MiniaterT  issued  a  Royal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  endow- 
ments of  thoae  Universities,  and  it  was  found  their  revenue  amounted 
together  to  about  700,000^.  a  year,  the  revenue  in  each  case  being  equal 
Of  thereabouts,  viz.  ^50,000/.  The  proposal  of  the  Government  in 
Aeir  Bills  waa  to  do  away  ^vith  idle  fellowships,  or,  in  plain  English, 
anecure  fellowships.  The  money  coming  from  these  idle  felJowehips 
m%ht  be  estimated  roughly  at  50,000/.  for  each  University.  Having 
got  this  5O,0iH)/.,  the  quesition  arose,  what  was  the  beat  thing  to  be 
done  w^ith  the  money  ?  The  Government  proposed  to  found  some  new 
professorships,  and  to  furm  new  museums  of  science^  and  so  to  alter 
the  University  laws  as  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  science  and  litera- 
ture to  a  greater  degree  than  before.  Another  question  that  was  to 
have  arisen  towards  the  end  of  the  session  was,  whether  the  fellowships 
should  continue  to  be  exckisively  devoted  to  persons  who  intended  to 
go  into  the  Church  of  England  as  clergymen.  This  was  one  of  the 
party  points  of  the  day,  and  its  discussion  would  have  led  to  the  ex- 
pression of  ditferent  opinions,  but  as  the  end  of  the  session  approached, 
the  Government  agreed  to  withdraw  botli  Bills,  and  consequently 
neither  of  them  was  parsed.  Next  session  these  Bills  were  to  be  re- 
introduced, and  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what 
was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  the  50,000/.  Uiat  the  Government 
proposed  to  get.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  if  those  measures  were 
again  brought  forwju-d,  they  ought  to  provide  for  a  greater  amount  of 
encouragement  being  given  to  the  acquirement  of  modern  languages 
and  the  study  of  modern  science  than  had  hitherto  been  afforded  to  those 
subjects,  and  conyeqnently  a  less  amount  of  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  He  would  give  an  illustration  of 
the  inutility  of  paying  disproportionate  attention  to  the  study  of  Liitin 
or  Greek  verses.  During  the  Crimean  war,  Lord  Raglan,  being  iu 
constant  commmiication  with  the  French  generals,  had  to  write  letters 
in  that  language  to  them,  and  he  naturally  looked  to  his  aide-de-camp 
to  perform  that  duty  for  him  ;  but  there  was,  out  of  four  aides-de-camp, 
only  one  who  could  write  a  letter  iu  French.  No  doubt  they  could  ail 
turn  English  into  Greek  or  Latin  verses ;  but  that  was  not  what  was 
wanted.  Another  member  of  the  staff  had  learned  to  write  French 
through  a  governess  who  had  taught  the  langnage  to  his  sister  in  his 
own  fomily ;  but  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  terms  for 
war,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  expressions  for  guns,  swords, 
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gimpowder,  or  other  military  materials.  Taming  to  the  oommatU 
world  it  was  found  that  in  great  towns  like  Liyerpool  and  Manchw^ 
an  enormous  amount  of  business  correspondenoe  was  now  conduotfld  in 
French  and  German,  and  because  young  English  gentlemen  did  not 
receive  proper  instruction  in  modem  languageS|  a  laxge  number  of 
foreigners  came  over  to  this  country  in  order  to  undertake  that  oorw 
respondence.  These  instances  led  him  to  urge  that  the  ezperimeot  . 
should  be  tried  of  modernising  the  system  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^ 
and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present  time.  The  most  moden 
institution  in  this  respect  was  Owens  College  at  Manchester.  Dr. 
Roscoe  had  a  chemical  class  there,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  certainly  a  very  successful  one.  Chemistry  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  business  of  brewing,  as  well  as  in  other  ma&u- 
iactures ;  for  a  knowledge  of  that  science  was  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain' whether  the  chemical  properties  were  mixed  in  true  propo^ 
tdons,  and  whether  the  liquid  was  wholesome.  It  was,  therefore,  fat 
the  public  benefit  that  chemistry  should  be  thoroughly  studied.  Oweni 
College  was  also  distinguished  for  physical  science. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sperling  (St.  Ives),  referring  to  a  point  in  Mr.  Haiioe*i 
paper  respecting  new  colleges,  said  it  had  been  stated  elsewhere  tint 
only  about  5,000  students  attended  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  out  of  a  very  large  numljer  who  might  go  there.     No  doubt 
there  was  a  cause  for  this ;  and  it  might  be  noted  at  the  same  time 
that  all  the  larger  schools  were  exceedingly  full.     From  all  these  &cti 
he  thought  they  might  gather  that  the  middle  classes  were  contented 
with  the  education  afforded  at  the  large  schools,  rather  than  incur  it 
the  Universities  *  extravagant  expense  * — ^to  repeat  the  words  used  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  in  his  address  that  morning.    Tbey 
were  told  that  of  those  who  attended  the  Universities  some  70  per  c«it. 
went  there  to  amuse  themselves,  while  only  30  per  cent,  entered  for 
real  work.     No  doii!)t  th.it  tended  to  extravagance  and  deterred  othen 
from  going  to  the  Universities.     The  new  colleges  proposed  was  one 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  difliculty.     There  were  two  such  colleges; 
one  the  Keble  College  at  Oxford,  and  tlie  other  at  Cambridge,  called 
Cavendish  College.     The  latter  was  being  estjiblished,  and  would  be 
ready  for  use  in  January,  1877.     One  of  tJiie  principal  points  to  be  con- 
sidered was  age,  for,  though  many  j)eoj)le  could  afford  the  expense,  they 
could  not  sjxire  the  time.     They  desired  mercantile  success  for  their 
sons,  and  wished  them  to  be  hiunched  in  liic  about  the  age  of  19  yean, 
juKt  near  the  time  when  students  went  to  Oxibrd  or  Cambridge.    Onfl 
great  feature  of  the  new  colleges  was  that  the  students  were  received  at 
1()  years  of  ago,  so  that  they  would  have  finished  their   University 
career,  and  would  be  ready  to  commence  their  commercial  or  profes- 
sional pursuits  just  when  other  students  were  entering  the  Universities. 
Several  of  these   youths  had  taken  distinguished  degrees.     Econcxnj 
would  also  be  secured,  for  it  was  calculated  that  a  student  might  paiS* 
through  the  University  course  at  these  colleges  for  about  90/.  a  ye<»x 
Such  facts  were  deserving  of  especial  mention  in  a  town  like  Liverpo^^ 
where  time  was  of  immense  value,  and  where,  no  doubt,  many  woi:^ 
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VTtil  thianadhreti  of  the  University  course,  but  for  the  objections  whicb 
kid  been  so  ablj  tuged  by  the  President  of  that  Department. 

Tha  GHAimcAH  (Rerr.  Dr.  Higg,  London)  oonduded,  from  the  brevity 
^ii»  diaouisiony  that  the  principle  of  the  two  Papers  was  one  which 
B0t  Hitfa  acceptance,  viz.  that  there  should  be  some  link  provided 
between  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


PBOFESSIOKAIi  AND   TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION.* 

B9»  can  Professional  and  Technical  Instruction  be  best  Incor^ 

Srrated'  with  a   Sound  System  of  General  Education? ^ 
Y  John  Yeats,  LL.D,,  &c. 

FOM  the  terms  of  the  question  before  us  it  seems  that  we 
need  not  consider  the  scope  or  the  limits  of  professional  or 
of  technical  instruction,  or  of  general  education;  but  we  have 
to  enquire  into  existing  ways  and  means  of  improvement  for 
idolts;  also  into  suggestions  for  educational  progress;  and 
iben  explain,  if  we  are  able  to  do  so,  how  professional  and 
teohnical  instruction  can  best  be  incorporated  with  a  sound 
system  of  general  education. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
before  you  a  variety  of  views  and  statements.  Indeed,  my 
chief  duty  is  rather  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  current 
opmions  tiian  to  ask  you  to  entertain  my  own,  though  these 
shall  not  be  suppressed. 

The  desirability  of  incorporation  is  assumed,  and  we  are 
invited  to  discuss  its  practicability ;  for  the  reason,  probably, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  a  professional  man  and  the  work 
of  a  technical  man  are  so  frequently  combined,  it  is  only  just 
to  both  that  their  training  shall  not  clash,  but  the  contrary. 
Further,  because  the  eflSciency  of  their  work  depends  greatly 
on  the  industry  and  skill  of  operatives  in  their  employ,  it  is 
fdt  that  professional  and  technical  instruction  should  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  general  education. 

A  familiar  example  will  here  perhaps  be  useful. 

As  soon  as  a  passenger  steps  on  board  one  of  the  magnificent 
ocean  steamers  in  the  Mersey,  if  he  thinks  at  all  he  must 
perceive  his  entire  dependence  on  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  those 
irho  are,  and  who  have  been,  concerned  in  the  structure  and 
the  management  of  the  vessel.  The  designs  of  the  naval 
architect  had  to  be  laid  down  by  a  professional  draughtsman, 
and  carried  out  by  the  technical  skill  of  the  master-builder  and 

»  See  Transactions,  1874,  p.  356. 

^  This  P^per  has  been  printed  separately,  with  notes  by  the  Aathor. 
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shipwrights,  who  were  corapellcd  to  trust  much  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  subordinate  assistants.  The  captain  and 
his  colleagues  are  believed  to  be  first-class  men  ;  but  they 
depend  on  the  calculation  of  astronomers  and  matheniaticians 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  Nautical  Aimanac  ;  on  the  technical 
knowledge  of  instrument  makers  for  the  truth  of  all  observa- 
tions taken  ;  on  the  sound  sense  and  sagacity  of  the  crew  for 
the  general  safety  of  the  ship.  Again;  the  combination  of 
effort  goes  beyond  the  captain,  his  officers,  and  men.  There 
are  maritime  laws  and  customs  binding  on  the  whole  civilised 
world ;  there  are  codes  of  marine  signals ;  there  are  charts  and 
lighthouses,  the  result  of  the  labour  of  multitudes.  For  every 
emergency  that  can  be  foreseen  abundant  provision  has  been 
made, — ^yet,  a  flaw  in  the  materials  of  which  the  hull  is  com- 
posed, or  a  failure  in  the  observance  of  discipline  by  the 
meanest  sailor  on  board,  may  be  fatal  to  alb 

The  illustration  might  be  pursued,  for  we  arc  nationally 
fond  of  symbolising  the  State  by  a  ship  :^but  I  prefer  briefly 
to  add  to  the  foregoing  that  even  in  agriculture,  and  in  manu- 
facture, scientific  research  and  resource,  which  are  the  outcome 
of  professional  endeavour,—  skill  in  the  arts  of  busbandry  or  of 
handicraft,  which  are  the  results  of  technical  training,— and 
intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  lowest  departments  of  labour, 
arising  from  a  system  of  sound  general  education,  are  alike 
indispensable  to  success,  and  inseparable;  and  that  a  deficiency 
in  any  one  of  the  three  elements  spoils  the  eflFcct  of  the 
other  two. 

If  these  things  are  so,  unity  though  not  uniformity  in 
systems  of  instruction  must  be  desirable.  But  the  prospects 
of  incorporation  will  be  affected  by  many  circumstances;  suck 
as  whether  it  is  to  be  the  result  of  voluntary  effort,  arising  out 
of  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  or  whether  it  is  to  proceed 
from  the  voice  of  authority,  without  delay. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  formerly  a  professional  career 
necessitated,  beyond  matriculation  and  a  methodical  course  of 
study,  the  possession  of  a  certificate  from  a  body  of  incorporated 
examiners,  to  the  effect  that  the  holder  knew  what  he  professed 
to  know,  and  was  specially  well-informed  in  one  or  more 
leading  depai-tmeuts  of  knowledge. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  craftsmen  and  merchants  could 
not  aforetime  obtain  admission  to  their  respective  guilds,  or 
exercise  their  callings,  without  licence  from  the  corporate  body, 

¥>en  or  granted  on  fixed  conditions  of  training  and  service, 
he  craft-guild  largely  took  charge  of  industrial  education. 
This  was,  indeed,  its  first  care.     Apprentices  were  regularly 
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enrolled,  and  provision  was  made  for  their  instruction.  Jour- 
neymen, likewise,  were  constrained  to  improve  themselves  in 
the  mysteries  of  their  craft.  What  would  be  called  Examina- 
tions in  our  day  were  periodically  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  frequently,  too,  comparisons  were  instituted 
between  the  work  of  native  artisans  and  of  foreigners,  not 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Many  of  our  grammar- 
fschools  owe  their  existeoce  to  the  guilds,  and  higher  institutions 
profited  by  their  liberality. 

From  the  views  of  our  forefathers,  we  will  next  proceed  to 
recent  evidence  as  to  existing  wants. 

•  At  the  annual  Educational  Conference,  held  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  this  year,  the  Council  decided  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  adult  education,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt 
said : — *  Workmen  would  tell  you  that  the  old  system,  under 
iriiieh  a  master  was  bound  to  give  his  apprentice  a  proper 
training,  had  more  or  less  entirely  broken  down,  not  only  in 
Ais  country,  but  throughout  the  Continent.  In  the  latter, 
dioae  who  studied  the  question  of  education  finding  it  essential 
diat  it  should  go  on  after  elementary  school  was  over,  not 
only  for  the  general  training  of  a  man  as  a  man,  but  also 
for  his  work  in  life,  had  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  apprenticeship  system  by  carrying  out  on  a  larger 
scale  complementary  or  supplementary  schools.  Now  that 
educationists  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
had  admitted  this  principle,  it  was  time  for  England  to 
consider  it.' 

The  chairman  of  that  meeting,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  said : — *  I  must  call  your  attention 
to  a  contrast  between  1852  and  1876,  showing  how  Parliament 
has  responded  to  the  popular  demand  for  Education,  Science, 
and  Art,  and  how  great  the  growth  of  this  demand  has  been. 
In  1852,  the  annual  vote  for  public  education  in  England  was 
only  160,000/.  For  the  present  year  it  is  1,707,055/.  In 
1853,  the  votes  for  Science  and  Art  (including  Jermyn  Street) 
were  44,476/.,  now  they  are  297,673/.  In  1852,  the  total  vote 
for  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
470,762/.,  now  it  is  3,278,039/.  .  .  .  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  has  schools  and  classes  at  work  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  numbering  about  2,000.  I  put  down  the 
number  of  Mechanics'  and  Literary  Institutions  at  between 
600  and  700.  Great  results  must  follow  from  the  scheme  of 
Dniversity  lectures  established  and  to  be  established.  I  find  in 
the  Workmen's  Club  Journal^  an  enumeration  of  some  685 
forking  men's  clubs  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Then 
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there  are  co-operative  libraries  and  reading-rooms^  as  at  Bodb* 
dale,  institutiong  well  worthy  the  attention  of  statesmen  who 
watch  the  forces  silently  in  motion  among  the  best  ardsaiu  ia 
the  kingdom.  Free  libraries  have  increased  but  slowly,  but  I 
venture  to  infer  from  what  Lord  Sandon  said  last  autumn  that 
we  shall  soon  see  a  sort  of  free  library  connected  with  board 
schools.  Excepting  at  a  few  schools  like  Faversham,  which 
Members  of  Parliament  should  study,  the  means  of  secondary 
education  are  too  much  mixed  up  with  adult  education*  It  u 
to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  Parliament  will  not  continue 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  primary  or  elementary  education, 
but  will  call  for  a  Ministry  of  Public  Education  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  and  superintendence  of  all  direct  educa- 
tion, elementary,  secondary,  and  adult.' 

The  foregoing  evidence  relates  mainly  to  technical  instruc- 
tion ;  to  the  aspu:ations  of  the  class  Technici  or  artisans ;  to 
their  own  voluntary  efforts  at  improvement,  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  friends.  It  would  not  be  complete  without 
allusion  to  the  metropolitan  and  other  museums,  open  to  all 
classes,  but  made  available  to  artisans  especially.  Into  the 
advantages  of  each  we  cannot  enter ;  we  can  only  stop  to 
examine  the  recorded  attendances  since  opening : — 


Bethnal  Green 2,832,956 

Jermyn  Street  (Geology) 614,795 

South  Kensington 15,058,086 

Edinburgh,  Science  and  Art        ....  8,488.404 

Royal  Dublin  Society 65,9231 

Botanic  Gardens,  Olasncvin        ....  ^76,770  l-,«-. 

Royal  Zoological,  Ireland 101,643  J  ^^'^ 


ft 
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Wc  must  not,  in  our  survey,  omit  or  overlook  the  con- 
sideration of  modern  professional  instruction ;  though  we  decline 
discussion  on  so  much  of  it  as  comes  directly  within  the  domaiix 
of  University  culture. 

Very  probably  the  two  thousand  night-schools  and  classes 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  in  conjunction  with  their 
Board  of  Examiners,  together  witli  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  with  its  affiliated  Institutions — in  Com- 
mercial Knowledge,  Domestic  Economy,  Fine  Arts  applied  to 
Industry,  Music,  Technology  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  etc 
— provide  fairly  for  the  greater  j)ortion  of  it ;  or  for  most  of 
what  is  acquired  by  young  men  in  London  between  the  time  of 
leaving  school  and  going  into  business. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  like  the  University  of  London^  is  an 
examining  body  only.  It  asks  no  questions,  but  says  virtually 
'  If  there  be  anywhere  in  our  sheds  or  workshops,  our  labora- 
tories or  our  foundries,  a  Stephenson  or  a  Brunei,  a  Whitworth 
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or  a  Fairbum,  a  Davy  or  a  Faraday^  struggling  and  concealed. 
Jet  him  come  forward,  and,  at  little  cost  to  liimself,  his  worth 
^all  be  made  known.  We  recognise  every  order  and  every 
grade  of  merit,  be  it  that  of  the  operative,  the  foreman,  or  the 
]0aiiager,  and  are  ready  to  give  to  each  the  stamp  of  validity.' 
In  thus  givinff  scope  to  natural  genius  and  offering  a  fair  field 
to  individual  mdustry,  there  is  both  justice  and  generosity. 

The  following  return  has  been  made  by  the  Syndicate  of 
Cunbridge  as  to  the  success  of  their  scheme  of  University  Leo- 
turee,  which  must  also  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  modem  Pro- 
feBttonal  Instruction: — 

1?ABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBEBS  PbESENTIKG  THEMSELVES 

FOB   Examination,  and  the  Numbebs  Placed   in 
Each  Class. 

Michaelmas  TernVy  1875. 


Sabgect 


Sftoiy 

Idtentore         .... 
Political  Economj  and  Logic    . 
GaoLo^  and  Physical  Oec^aphy 
Ghemistiy         .... 
Astronomy        ...» 

Total    . 


Ejcamined 


206 
203 
113 
177 
30 
16 


744 


l8t 

Class 


61 
47 
26 
68 
6 
8 


201 


3iid 
Class 


127 

140 

76 

107 

19 

11 


479 


Lent  Term,  1876. 


Sabj«ot 


Ist 
Class 

2nd 
Class 

311 

87 

196 

246 

66 

171 

177 

94 

79 

182 

76 

90 

11 

3 

6 

12 

6 

6 

41 

27 

14 

980 

368 

661 

History 

Idteratnre  .... 
B)Utical  Economy  and  Logic  . 
Geology  and  Physical  Gh6<^aphy 
Ghimistry  .... 
Aitrooomy  .... 
light,  Sound,  and  Energy         . 

Total    . 


The  following  paragraph,  quoted  from  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  Syndicate,  tends  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  classes  of  society 
from  whom  the  pupils  generally  are  drawn.  The  paragraph 
refers  to  the  Examination  held  at  Nottingham  for  the  year 
1874-5,  and  is  as  follows : — 

^  Of  the  58  examinees  in  Political  Economy  and  Literature 
there  were  31  men  and  27  women.  Of  the  men  4  were  students. 
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5  artisane,  4  warehousemen,  9  clerks  and  shopkeepers,  6  laige 
manufacturers,  1  schoolmaster,  2  unknown.  Of  the  women  7 
were  daughters  of  manufacturers,  2  of  ministers,  12  of  trades- 
men, 6  of  the  milliner  classf 

With  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment,  the  foregoing  systems  originated  in  voluntary  effort,  and 
have  already  been  accidentally  or  designedly  incorporated;  I 
mean  not  merely  that  each  is  an  integral  body,  but  that  the 
several  systems  are  united.  The  question  now  arises  as  to 
their  incorporation  with  a  general  system  which  bids  fair  to 
become,  in  a  great  degree,  compulsory.  This  is  a  real  difficulty, 
though  it  may  not  be  insuperable. 

We  have  had  little  experience  yet  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
schools  organised  and  controlled  by  School  Boards.  Probably 
between  them  and  the  various  institutions  for  the  requirementi 
of  adults  we  need  half-time  schools,  on  the  plan  so  long  and 
so  ably  advocated  bv  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C:B.  Becanse 
this  gentleman  is  unfortunately  ]>revented  by  illness — the  result 
of  ()ver-exei*tion  at  Brussels — from  appearing  amongst  ug,  I 
venture  to  select  a  few  detached  and  condensed  passages  from 
his  well-known  letter  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  on 
National  Education,  embodying  some  of  his  views  and  his  vast 
experience.  He  has  very  kindly  sent  me  half-a-dozen  copieSi 
for  reference  in  the  room  and  for  distribution. 

Allow  me  also  to  add  how  much  I  regret  that  time  and 
space  fail  me  for  more  tlian  a  passing  allusion  to  the  important 
works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Twining,  of  Twickenham.  They  are 
eminently  calculated  to  throw  liglit  on  our  subject,  and  explain 
how  professional  and  technical  instruction  can  best  be  incorpo- 
rated with  a  sound  system  of  general  education.  Mr.  Chad- 
wick says : 

*  It  has  to  be  made  known,  then,  that  a  superior  science  and 
art  education  for  j)rofessional  purposes,  such  as  is  given  in  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  the  great  Ecolc  Centrale  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  to  be  imparted  wdth  a  due  economy  of 
time  and  expense,  must  be  based  upon  an  im])roved  secondary 
or  middle-class  education,  and  tliat  an  improved  secondary 
education  for  the  middle  classes  must  be  based  upon  an  im- 
proved mixed  primary  education,  and  a  completely  improved 
primary  education  for  the  wage  classes  must  be  based  upon  an 
improved  infant-school  education,  which  in  itself  saves  for  all 
classes  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  of  school  time. 

.•••••  • 

*  It  may  be  averred  on  the  evidence  of  results  long  triedi 
and  established  normas,  that^  together  with  the  physical  train- 
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ing,  it  will  add  two-fifUis  to  the  efficiency  of  the  working  power 
^  the  whole  of  the  wage  classes^  as  even  employers  have 
jeknowledffed*  It  will,  moreover,  impart  superior  power  for 
vieldinff  the  whole  manufacturing,  mmeral,  artistic,  and  agri- 
coltoral  productions  of  this  country. 

'It  will,  if  properly  and  competently  administered  by  the 
general  extension  of  long-tried  and  proved  example,  be  the 
means  of  the  largest  and  most  beneficent  economy  of  national 
inocxne  and  force  that  can  probably  be  achieved  in  our  times ; 
apart  firom  high  moral  and  social,  results/ 

Having  now  had  before  us  opinions  of  eminent  men,  at 
ft  distance,  on  technical,  professional,  half-time,  and  reformed 
location ;  and  having  haa  opportunity  for  considering  how  far 
these  may  be  improved  and  assunilated,  local  efforts ,  on  behalf  of 
liigher  secondary  instruction,  next  claim  our  recognition.  Not 
snerely  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  of  their  brilliant 
example;  but  particularly  for  the  promise  they  hold  out  of  an 
^stension  of  exertion  for  the  national  welfiu*e. 

The  students  of  Liverpool  College  are,  I  believe,  distin- 
franhed  above  those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  kingdom 
lor  their  success  in  the  examinations  of  the  Boyal  Geogradiical 
Sodety  of  London.     These  young  gentlemen  have  earned  off 
xKne  medals,  five  of  them  gold  and  four  bronze,  within  eight 
yens.    The  Liverpool  Institute  has  also  taken  a  ^Id  medal. 
^Kese  are  no  slight  achievements,  when  the  competition  is  con- 
sidered ;  yet  may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
cstending  to  every  sailor  that  enters  or  leaves  this  port  some 
^    dure  of  this  geographical  information  ?    It  may  easily  be  done 
Ij  means  of  Trade  Museums,  such  as  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  of 
ue  India  Office,  has  described. 

Such  or  similar  institutions  founded  in  this  noble  city  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  brokers,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
disnts.     They  would  stimulate  research,  lead  to  the  discovery 
tf  new  raw  materials,  or  of  firesh  commercial  value  in  old 
coes;  open  up  new  fields  of  investigation ;  multiply  markets, 
ind  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  medium  of  intercourse  with 
residents  in  every  comer  of  the  globe.    Might  not  higher  com- 
mercial institutes  be  introduced  at  other  ports  than  Liverpool  ? 
They  are  increasing  rapidly  on  the  Continent:  the  recently 
{(mnded  ones  include  both  trade  museum  and  school,  and  may 
be  seen  in  operation  any  day  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Havre, 
and  Paris.    I  make  no  allusion  to  the  older  ones,  the  Handel- 
Bchulenof  Germany  and  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  is  desirable 
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to  mention,  as  a  comparatively  new  feature  of  our  age,  tkat 
contmeotal  geographical  societies  are  assuming  more  of  an 
industrial  aspect.  In  France,  for  instance,  there  is  now  a 
^well-supijorted  Society  de  Geographic  Commerciale.  The 
OcBterreichische  Monatssehrift  fiir  den  Orient,  an  oflBjhoot 
the  Oriental  Mnseuni  of  Vienna,  is  thoronghly  industrial  in  i 
ainig,  and  special  in  its  attention  to  Eastern  interests ;  that 

to  the  wants  of  Eastern  nations  and  to  the  way  of  supplyiu 

J  them.     Have  we  nothing  of  this  kind  to  do  with  advantage  to 
ourselves  in  a  season  of  unusual  depression?     Is  all  our  ex- 
ploration to  be  confined  to  path-finding  ?    Should  it  not  aim  at 
bringing  us  into  more  extended  and  more  profitable  intercourse 
'  -with  our  fellow-creatures  ?     Ought  we  not  to  familiarise  our- 
[^  selves  ivith  all  the  aspects  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  i^i-ith  all 
its  products— at  any  rate,  with  those  accessible  to  our  tele- 
•' graphs  by  land  or  sea? 

The  causes  of  the  industrial  depression  are  better  known 
to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  than  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
saying  we  hear  that,  owing  to  the    extension  of  telegraphic 
'  communication  and  to  the  o]>ening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  mer- 
[^  chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  less 
l| dependent  on  our  agency ;    that  they  neither  require  credit 
pfrom  us  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  nor  are  i^iliing  to 
^pay  rent  to  us  for  the  use  of  our  docks  and  warehousea.     They 
'buy  and  sell  in  the  best  markets  at  first  hand,  and  decline  to 
'share  profitji  with   any  one.      New  railways   are  penetrating 
remote   districts,  and   by   regular   and   rapid   communication 
['  bringing  produce  of  all  kinds,  light  or  heavy,  to  central  mar- 
kets, whence  the  surplus  is  conveyed  to  seaports.     From  these 
maritime  cargoes  are  carried  in  retuni,  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  inland  population  and  that  of  the  sea-coast  is  rjuic 
'  ened  and  inten.^iiied.     Obstructions  of  all  sorts  are  felt  to 
hindrances,  and   almost  nuisances.       The  growing  desife 
accelerate  and  cheapen  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  i 
'one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  age.     To  aToid  the  enormooB 
jjco^^t  of  railways  for  heavy  freight  new  canals  are  beiisg  cut  and 
'  projected  in  Holland  and  France.     Schoraes  have  been  afloat 
'not  only  for  connecting  Manchester  %vith  the  sea  direct,  as 
[Glasgow  now*  is,  but  also  for  making  seaports  of  Paria  and 
Jerlin.     Beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been 
i«uccessfully  pierced,  so  that  of  Panama  will  follow.     Already 
I'thc  Central  Pacific  Railway  has  rivals  both  nortJi  and  soatii. 
r Before  this  century  is  out  the  Eastern  hemisphere  will  pro- 
^bably  be  traversed  as  easily  as  the  West  by  Russian,  if  not  by 
English,  lines;   or  more  probably  by  both.     In  the  face  of 
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theie  fSurts,  and  afi;er  careful  consideration  of  the  opiniouQ 
qaoted  from  practical  men^  ought  we  not  to  hb  aetir? 
.  .  The  oondusions  to  which  all  iim  varied  aotivitj  point9 
■em  to  me  to  be  as  follow : — First  and  foremost^  the  appoint- 
■ent  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education^  solely  devoted  to 
ilfrintereits  and  its  behe8t65is  indispensable  and  urgent  Be* 
jond  tliis,  a  oountry  that  is  doing  so  much  may  be  trusted  to 
OD  more,  as  opportunity  occurs.  If  professional  and  technical 
instmction  progress  as  they  seem  likely  to  do^  from  movements 
imtiated  in  Glaurow^  Leeds^  Durham,  Manchester,  Notting- 
liaap,  Liverpool,  Sristol,  and  London,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
BBiieral  education  expands  and  improves,  a  day  will  come  when 
Die  three  independent  schemes  will  touch  each  other  so  closely 
Md  80  continuously  that  incorporation  must  ensue.  Until 
ifaen,  let  us  do  all  we  can  for  each,  an^  leave  the  issue  to 
iboie  whom  it  may  more  immediately  concern. 
;  -We  have  enough  to  do  for  years  to  come  in  the  rearing  ^nd 
ItainiDg  of  a  race  of  teachers  suitable  to  our  needs.  We  are 
fbaat  to  commit  ourselves  more  than  ever  to  a  school-system 
fyt  the  means  of  improving  the  pecuniary  condition  and  elevat- 
Bg  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  people;  for 
nbodncinff  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  all  classes  the  love  of 
fmity,  with  a  sense  of  the  paramount  necessity  for  attention  to 
fte  uiwB  of  health  and  of  sanitary  progress ;  for  arousing  a 
leose  of  political  responsibility,  since  no  one  will  dispute  that 
jiw  affidbs  of  a  great  nation  are  exceedingly  complicated  and 
gomentous,  and  that  by  a  natural  law  elector  and  elected  tend 
to  the  same  level  We  admit,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr. 
JBbcace  Mann,  U.S.,  that, '  Under  the  providence  of  God,  our 
mesas  of  education  are  the  grand  machinery  by  which  the 
^xaw  material  ^  of  human  nature  can  be  worked  up  into  inven- 
JOD  and  discoverers,  into  skilled  artisans  and  scientific  farmers, 
ato  scholars  and  jurists,  into  the  founders  of  benevolent  insti- 
Mions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  ethical  and  theological 
leieDce.  By  means  of  early  education,  those  embryos  of  taJent 
9tj  be  quickened  which  will  solve  the  difficult  problems  of 
poutical  and  economical  law;  and  by  them,  too,  the  genius 
may  be  kindled  which  will  blaze  forth  in  the  poets  of  huma- 
nity/ Yet  let  us  not  proceed  hurriedly :  '  Unhasting,  but  un- 
testinff.' 

After  having  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  the  theory 

md  practice  of  education,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  con- 

jetion   has  forced  itself  upon  me  that  mischief  may  arise 

nam  too  much  of  method,  in  school  and  out  of  it     Wherever 

sense  of  duty  exists  in  the  mind  of  an  instructor,  with  a 
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sufficient  amount  of  industry  and  abilityj  he  ought  not  to  be 
fettered  by  legislative  enactments  to  bis  hindrance  and  annoy- 
ance* That  is,  to  my  mind,  the  noblest  form  of  government, 
-which,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  keeps  us  all  in  our  places, 
yet  admits  of  perfect  freedom  of  motion;  and  that  a  suffi* 
cient  sign  of  security,  which,  like  the  rainbow  on  the  horizon, 
xeveals  the  Hght  of  heaven,  though  it  break  through  a  nation's 
tears. 


Mr.  Walter  H.  James,  M.P.,  also  read  a  Paper  on  the 
question.'  He  said  that  while  the  division  of  labour  had  pro- 
duced results  which  were  so  remarkable,  there  had  been  some 
deterioration  in  the  capacity  of  the  individual  workman.  If 
mechanical  appliances  had  superseded  brute  strength,  the 
manual  dexterity  of  the  craftsman  was  seen  much  less.  All 
desired  to  see  it  restored :  the  chief  means  available  for  having 
it  replaced  were  to  be  found  in  those  guilds  or  corporations 
with  which  much  of  the  municipal  history  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  knit  up.  Though  other  corporate  bodies  might  posBeas 
power  in  this  direction,  the  centre  for  the  movement  was  to  be 
-found  in  London,  He  maintained  thjit  this  was  not  a  local 
queiition:  on  such  grounds  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  subject 
of  University  education  ought  to  be  discussed  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  alone,  or  that  the  criticism  of  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  governors  of  endowed  schools  or  charity  trustees 
%vaa  the  exclusive  right  of  the  locality  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  relationship  between  the  Universities  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions was  not  very  different  to  that  of  the  trading  communities 
and  the  guilds,  and  he  wished  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  representatives  of  technical  trades  for  some  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  those  bodies  which  their  own  predecessors  had 
helped  to  found,  but  from  whom  they  received  little  aid*  The 
wealth  of  these  bodies  in  London  was  something  immense. 
Their  real  property  in  the  City  of  London  was  rated  at  an 
annual  value  of  500,400/,,  and  when  their  personal  property, 
together  with  the  estates  dispersed  through  this  country  which 
they  possessed,  was  taken  into  account,  their  united  income 
might  be  said  to  be  upwards  of  a  million  in  amount.  They 
enjoyed  an  income  double  of  what  the  Universities  possessed. 
JIuch  had  been  said  about  the  rival  claims  of  idle  fellowships 
and  the  endowment  of  research,  but  these  objects  which  many 
had  criticised  and  condemned  were  both  laudable  compared 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  surplus  revenues  of  the 
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City  guildg  were  at  present  employed.  After  speaking  of  the 
origin  of  the  guilds,  and  tracing  their  history  as  first  seen  in 
the  German  cities  and  French  *  cammnnes,'  he  went  on  to 
oomiiDent  on  the  manner  in  which  their  duties  were  now  dis- 
diarged^  They  had  been  originally  intended  to  benefit  London 
as  a  whole,  but  the  advantages  now  conferred  on  the  great 
body  of  its  citizens  remained  very  small.  Occasionally  they 
contributed  munificently  to  charities  and  schools,  but  the 
aggregate  of  these  donations  compared  with  their  opportunities 
was  very  small.  Nine  scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value 
of  30/.,  had  been  conferred  by  the  companies  upon  the  London 
School  Board,  seven  of  which  emanated  from  one  company 
alone.  These  were  the  Drapers,  who  not  long  ago  leased  a 
small  spot  in  the  City,  till  lately  occupied  by  a  garden,  for 
16,000/.  per  annum.  The  Tuniers,  Clockmakei-s,  Coach- 
makersy  and  Farriers  had  all  done  something,  but  they  were 
amongst  the  least  wealthy  and  powerful  of  tliese  bodies.  He 
had  lately  seen  a  balance-sheet  of  the  Joiners  Company  for 
the  previous  year,  nearly  one- third  of  whose  income  had  been 
spent  upon  festivities  and  eating.  Till  a  Royal  Commiiision 
was  entrusted  with  full  power  to  investigate  the  present  system 
of  extravagant  waste,  the  public  would  have  to  remain  in 
ignorance  how  far  the  case  of  the  Joiners  was  ex ngge rated  or 
the  reverse.  There  were  many  w^ays  in  which,  if  they  were 
really  desirous,  the  guilds  might  be  of  national  use.  The 
temper  of  the  time  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  diversion  of 
endowments  from  the  purposes  to  which  they  had  been  devoted 
to  tboee  to  which  they  were  originally  intended  to  be  ajjplied, 
but  the  City  guilds  had  it  within  their  power  to  do  a  work  in 
behalf  of  technical  education  which  no  community  had  ever 
attempted  or  ever  done.  The  British  artisans  were  most 
anxious  to  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  manipulatory 
departments  of  their  various  trades.  Something  between  the 
Institute  and  the  Schuul  ought  to  be  su]iplied  where  training  and 
teaehing  in  this  direction  ought  to  be  gratuitously,  or  nearly 
gratuitously  obtained,  There  were  thousands  of  workmen  who, 
after  the  completion  of  a  day*s  work,  would  like  to  go  to  an  institu- 
tion of  this  sort  in  lieu  of  repairing  to  a  pubUc-house,  where  there 
ought  to  be  sufficiency  of  practical  and  experimental  illustra- 
tions and  technical  teaching  to  make  scientific  subjects  interest- 
ing. Together  with  this  a  class,  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  more 
abstract  and  literary  subjects,  might  be  fonned  where  a  young 
man,  who  had  to  work  during  the  day  for  his  livelihood,  might 
at  night  find  the  means  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education.  In 
this  direction  the  South  Kensington  Museum  had  done  much. 
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but  the  City  Companies  could  do  a  far  greater  amount,,  anlj 
without  the  impositioii  of  one  sixpence  on  the  State.      MnJ 
Buokmaster  had  for  years  past  been  lecturing  on  cheap  cookerf  I 
tip  and  Aqwu  the  country  for  the  working  people.    Why  might] 
this  not  equally  have  been  done  under  tJie  auspices  of  the' 
Cooks   Company,  who,  beyond  the  preparation  of  their  own 
feasts,  never  did  anything  ?     In  all  Uie  trades  incorporated  in 
the  London  Trades'  Council^  scarcely  one  could  be  found  which 
some  one  or  other  of  the  89  Companies  might  not  legitimately 
include.    It  was  to  be  much  regretted  that  the  present  century 
did  not  possess  any  special  features,  either  in  art  or  taste*     It 
was  a  vulgar  age  essentially  as  being  commonplace.     Mechani- 
cal appliances  were  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  times,  and 
they  had   brought   about  many  changes,  productive  of  thej 
greatest  possible  good.     Articles  of  apparel  or  of  furniture,  oil 
materials  for  dwellings,  were  turned  out  for  the  million  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time*     With  all  this,  w4ule  we  had^ 
improved,  the  value  of  solid  worknianship  was  tliought  cou 
paratively  little  of.     Its  absence  was  conspicuous  on  all  stdes^l 
The  houses  of  many  of  our  provincial  towns  were  scarcely 
calculated  to  promote  good  ideas,  when  we  observed  the  stuo ' 
coed  fronts  and  sham  Gothic  excrescences  which  were  applied  to 
their  sides.     Over  many  of  our  suburban  \illas   the  fine  arts 
tan  promiscuously  mad.      The  worst  features  of  all  culminated, 
in  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  poor.     However  attractivil 
from  the  exterior  many  of  tbem  appeared,  there  was  too  good 
reason  to  suppose,  from  force  of  wind  and  weather,  their  out^ 
ward  aj)pearance  became  soon  changed,  and  that  ere  long  they 
became  not  essentially  difterent  to  those  '  rookeries,*  for  the 
abolition  of  which   the   Home  Secretary  professed  himself  so 
eager  a  year  ago.     Whatever  it  might  be  in  the  provinces,  all 
these  eviia  were  more  forcibly  illustrated  in  London  than  almost 
any  other  town.     London,  in  remedying  them,  above  all  other 
municipalities  ought  to  take  the  lead.     It  was  to  be  hopcJ 
that  in  the  question  of  technical  education  she  would  avail 
herself  of  the  ample  means  she  had  at  her  command.     It  was 
sometimes  said  that  the  question  of  the  day  was  not  how  to 
eecure  the  best  -workman,  but  the  best  man.     Still,  deficiency 
of  handicraft  was  a  common  complaint,  attributable   to  the 
vast  social  change  machinery  had  introduced.     And  yet  there 
was  no  reason  why  one  should  be  incompatible  vvith  the  other- 
why  there  should  not  be  ample  room  for  both.    The  commercial 
supremacy  and  handicraft  of  the  guilds  developed  as  feudalism 
gradually  decayed.     It  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when   our  commercial   reputation  had  advanced  by 
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leaps  »id  bounddj  after  the  dull  era  of  which  the  great  revolu^ 

tion  marked  the  dose,  Mfe  should  not  be  left  behind  in  any 

I  ffuperiority  of  workmanship  in  whicli  our  ancestors  excelled, 

'"■  with  which  so  ranch  of  our  national  reputation  and  great^ 

had  been  allied. 

ft 

'My.  George  Paul  (Head  master  of  St»  Mark's  Grammar 

j  School,  Dewsbttry)  also  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject.*     He 

I  gatd  that  scientific  teaching  should  begin  with  the  earliest  in- 

Istniction  givenj  and  technical  instruction  ou^ht  to  be  more 

[generally  recognised  both  by  teachers  and  tlie  public.     To 

I  this  end  relations  between  teachers  and  men  of  busmess  should 

\he  improved  and  strengthened  through  some  degree  of  unioa 

|}ietweeii  teachers'  associations,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.     He 

iggested  that   there  should    be  im|)rovemcnt  in  elementary 

Uchools  by  means  of  suitable  apparatus^  illustrating  local  in- 

[dustries,  chemical  apparatus^  school  libraries,  and  object  lessons, 

Ititgether  with  visits  of  teachers  and  scholare  to  witness  actual 

loperations  of  local  industries ;  examinations  to  test  the  teach- 

Improved  reading-books  were  needed,  bearing  on  indus- 

Drawing  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  the  elements 

Pof  at  least  one  modera  language  should  be  taught  in  schools 

among  large  populations ;  statistical  knowledge  should  be  made 

more  familiar  at  school,  and  girls  should  be  taught  domestic 

economy,  eo^-jkery,  and  needlework  on  recognised  and  appointed 

Higher  grade  technical  schools  of  two  kinds  should 

fc  provided ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  recommended  that  provision 

Eehould  be  made  by  establishing  evening  schools  for  the  further 

gtruction  in  technical  knowledge  of  pupils  who  left  school 

karly. 
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I 


The  President  of  the  Department  deplored  the  want  of  a  technical 

bool  for  the  training  of  workman,  corresponding  to  those  excellent 

racliools  of  which  North  Germany  had  furnislied  an  example;  for  in 

€fmy  province  of  that  part  of  Germany  was  to  be  found  a  perfectly- 

inted  model  Gewerbschule.     He  was  not  aware  that  anything  ot 

ind  existed  in  England,  and  it  was  the  want  of  such  institutiona 

,  Mr.  Jiunea  bad  pointed  out  in  his  Paper.     Mr.  James  had  al^ 

i<iaUcd  attention  to  the  feet  that  there  were  funds  belonging  to   City 

i  that  were  absolutely  unused ;  and  when  it  was  recollected  what 

guild  was  in  its  origin,  it  seemed  a  very  natural  and  perfectly 
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proper  destination  of  those  fund  a  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  writer  o£  the  Paper* 

Mr.  Walter  Wren  (London)  said  the  question  was,  How  could 
profesfiional  and  technical  instniction  be  best  incorporated  with  a  aoun^^ 
gyatem  of  general  education  ?  and  hie  brief  contention  would  be  that  SiH 
waa  impossible,   for   education  and  instruction   were    two   perfectl]^" 
different  matters.     Education  comprised  the  training,  developing,  and 
strengthening  of  men*s  intellectual  powers;    it  was  essentially  that 
which  preceded  instruction.     It  was,  he  thought,  impossible  to  incor* 

,  porate  the  two.     You  must,  he  contended,  begin  at  the  beginning,  a™" 
prepare  the  way  for  the  special  by  giving  all  posaible  attention  to 
general.     You  could  not  assume,  in  a  child^s  infancy,  that  he  woi 
hereafter  devote    himself  to   any  particular  pursuit,   professional 
technical.     What  was  wanted  was  that  the  child  might  be  educated,  so 
that  when  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  to  choose  for  himself  some 

I  professional  or  technical  career,  his  professional  or  technical  instruction 
might  be  commenced  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  It  was 
worthy  of  consideration  that  the  more  everything  which  was  technical 
or  professional  was  excluded  from  priinarj"  education  the  better.     He 

I  did  not  in  the  least  deprecate  what  Mr.  Yeats  bad  said  as  to  the  advisa- 


bility of  all  possible  ppecinieos,  samples,  models,  drawings,  and  nrntl 
of  that  kind  being  put  into  the  way  of  young  children — the  m 
channels  opened  to  the  mind  the  better,  for  it  was  very  important  l 


appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  child  as  well  as  to  his  ear  ;  but  that,  he  sub- 
mitted, was  in  no  sense  professional  or  technical  instruction.  He 
highly  approved  of  one  recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Yeats,  that  draw- 
log  and  music  should  in  all  caees  commence  with  a  child's  education.  It 
was  a  Bcandal  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliaation  that  the  one  sense,  the 
gratification  of  which  was  attended  with  perhaps  the  purest  and  higbest 
pleasure,  was  so  universally  neglected  in  education.  As  it  was,  miisicftl 
training  was  almost  entirely  disregarded.  Neither  musdc  nor  drawing 
called  for  very  strong  exertion  of  intellectual  faculty  on  the  part  of  the 
learner ;  they  might  fairly  be  described  as  amusements  rather  than 
Bubjects  for  study.  But  he  contended  that  if  you  wished  any  chiltj^ 
whatever  to  be  ready  when  tlie  time  came  for  taking  his  choice  <  * 
pursuing  a  special  profession  or  technical  Btudy,  the  best  way  to  mak 
him  ready  for  the  instruction  that  must  be  giten  in  that  speciality 
to  devote  attention  to  the  establishing  of  a  sound  system  of  gene 
education  in  the  first  instance ;  or,  in  other  word^,  it  should  precede 
the  special  instruction.  The  fewer  irons  in  the  fire  at  one  time  the 
better,  A  child's  attention  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity 
of  subjects  of  study.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  let  his  attention  be 
steadily  directed  to  tlie  esseintials  and  rudiments ;  and  so  80cn  as  thoee 
,  rudiments  and  essentials  were  mastered,  direct  attention  to  some 
fi  little  wider,  and  a  little  more  difficult  of  attainment.  Reading 
writing  were  properly  followed  by  elementary  teaching  in  some 
1  guage.  He  himself  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  first  conimenc 
[  ment  ought  to  be  made  with  that  which  was  apparently  the  mo 
difficult.  If  you  taught  a  language  at  all,  the  best  thing  to  begin  wit] 
waa  Greek*     The  hardest  thing  for  a  man  or  a  cbild  to  learn  was  j 
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Iphabet  If  anyone  disbelieved  this  seemingly  monstrous  statement, 
et  him — enedally  one  advanced  in  years^— endeavour  to  learn  the 
todan  or  Sanskrit  languages,  and  he  would  become  convinced  of  the 
nth  of  what  he  now  said.  A  child's  mind  was  like  a  sheet  of  blank 
p^er,  and  its  earliest  impressions  were  the  deepest,  as  well  as  the  most 
wmj  made.  If  Crreek  were  impracticable  to  begin  with,  you  might 
BDOimence  with  German.  It  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the 
f$gm  of  education  in  England  if  Greek  weie  almost  invariably  taught 
to  bopn  with,  and  Grerman  were  to  follow.  It  was  said  that  in  some 
CMS  a  sound  system  of  education  could  not  possibly  include  a  higher 
JiMinil  education.  That  assertion,  he  thought,  involved  a  funda- 
■ntal  enor.  He  did  not  see  why  any  child  in  the  land  should  not  be 
edoeated  properly.  He  did  not  see  why  education,  in  that  which  was 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  it,  diould  be  held  to  be  applicable 
to^  and  good  ibr,  one  section  of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  com- 
Bunity  at  large.  The  teaching  of  languages  would  most  wisely  precede 
edier  subjects,  for  it  strengthened  the  intellectual  faculties,  especially 
derdoping  the  power  of  memory.  Again,  the  sooner  a  child  began  the 
rtody  of  geometry  the  better,  and  also  the  study  of  algebra.  He  had 
purposely  excluded  any  reference  to  the  three  K*8,  because  experience 
nde  him  believe  that  one  of  the  worst  things  happening  in  general 
idioola  was  that  the  attention  of  children  was  too  soon  directed  to 
sidimetic;  because  arithmetic  ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  follow 
xilher  than  precede  the  teaching  of  algebra.  At  all  events,  he  held 
Alt  10  soon  as  a  child's  mind  was  &miliarised  with  the  simplest  opera- 
tioos  of  arithmetic,  his  attention  should  be  instantly  directed  towards 
algebra,  because  it  would  be  foimd  that  the  principles  of  algebra  were 
time  which,  later  on,  would  have  to  be  applied  when  the  higher 
hmches  of  arithmetic  were  studied.  These  were  suggestions  which 
lie  mbmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department,  their  express 
pnrpose  being  to  show  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question  before 
it^  and  that  the  way  in  which  the  question  had  been  stated  apparently 
aamned  the  possibility  of  that  which  he  ventured  to  deny. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  (London)  entirely  concurred  in  the  observa- 
tWBB  just  made,  but  he  feared  that  their  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
tedmical  education  were  very  much  in  danger  of  going  adriJtt,  by 
QODfoaing  education  in  the  principles  of  science  with  technical  educa- 
tion; for  technical  education  was  altogether  different  from  education  in 
the  principles  of  science.  Technical  education  was  education  in  art, 
cdncation  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  various  productions  of 
tiie  oomitry  for  either  ornamental  or,  in  particular,  for  commercial  and 
indnatrial  purposes.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no 
nich  thing  as  technical  education  in  connection  with  elementary  schools. 
There  might  be  education  in  the  bare  rudimentB  of  art  and  science, 
and  there  was  already  provision  made  for  such  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  this  coimtry.  He  must  say  that  both  drawing  and 
imtniction  in  so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  science  as  children  up  to 
die  age  of  eleven,  and  even  up  to  the  age  of  13  years,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  receive,  had  not,  in  any  degree  been  neglected  by  the  depart- 
ment at  South  Kensington  in  connection  with  education  in  this  country. 
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Boi  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  to  teach  the'  rudimenta  of  dxswllig 
wa9  one  thing,  and  that  it  was  aDother  thing  to  l>egin  technical  indtroc- 
tion  ;  for  the  two  things  were  not  at  all  the  same^  WUh  referenoe  lo 
mihat  had  been  spoken  of  aa  ^  technical  schools,^  he  ¥ri^ed  to  poiui  out 
that  the  Science  College  at  Leeds  was  not  a  technical  school ;  it  waa  a 
school  for  science.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  was  any 
univeraai,  or  even  general^  providon  in  Fmnce  for  instnictioo  in 
drawing  in  primary  schools,  where,  indeed,  primary  instmction  was 
lesa  deTeloped  than  in  any  other  country.  We  ought  to  look  at  the 
gradation  of  thin,  according  to  a  very  natural  order*  First,  there  were 
Sie  elementary  schools  in  which  you  are  taught  so  much  of  the  rudi- 
ments  of  science  and  art  in  general  as  it  was  possible  to  teach.  Then, 
abo%*e  that,  you  had  the  more  highly  developed  degree  of  soienoe  or  of 
art  culture.  It  might  be  that  particular  pupils  would  develop  Bpecial 
^)titudes.  If  90,  it  was  desirable  there  should  be  opportimities  for  their 
prosecuting  such  aptitudes.  Schools  for  that  purpose  should  be  provided ; 
and  these  technical  schools  should  be  varied  according  to  each  particular 
locality,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  Government  could  not  itself  provide 
such  schools  which  would  l>e  adapted  to  ail  different  locaUtie^  of  the 
ocuntry.  He  had  doubts  whether  it  should  fall  mthin  tlie  province  of 
the  Government  to  provide  technical  schools.  Let  the  Government  give 
every  facility,  every  kind  of  help  and  recognition,  and  where  a  special 
experiment  could  be  made,  the  Government  might  take  the  direction 
of  iU  How  did  our  forefathers  act  in  this  matter  ?  They  acted  on  m 
common  sense  principle  in  regard  to  industrial  education.  They  made 
regular  provision  for  tlie  instruction  of  apprentices.  Surely  it  was 
dear  that  there  ought  to  be  established  now  an  appenticeship  system  in 
the  lower  grades  of  arts  and  indtietries  of  every  kind ;  and  imtil  that 
provision  of  apprentice.'^hip,  as  an  introduction  to  faremanship,  waa 
made-,  we  should  never  have  the  technical  instruction  we  required.  To 
teach  arta,  you  must  be  taught  the  practice  of  the  industry  in  question* 
Arts  could  never  be  taught^  and  technical  instruction  could  never  be 
given  in  connection  with  general  and  theoretic  instruction.  We 
were  a  little  in  danger  of  expecting  magical  effects  from  a  ftttnisCer  of 
Education.  He  agreed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  Minister  of 
Eductition,  but  he  ooniessed  that  he  did  not  look  so  much  to  the  instr u* 
mentality  of  any  Minister  or  Ministry,  as  to  the  promotion,  throughout 
the  country,  of  combined  ideas,  combined  intelligence,  and  combined 
skill,  by  parties  whose  interest  it  was  to  study  education  in  every  form, 
whether  general  or  technical.  Opportunities  should  be  given  for  the 
combination  of  their  ideas  on  a  common  platform,  and  for  bringing 
those  ideas  to  a  natural  fociis«  If  that  were  done^  we  might  gel  a 
natural  representative  department  that  might  impart  direction  and 
instruction*  What  was  meant  by  a  Mioister  of  Education?  In 
Germany,  it  wsi*  someone  to  take  the  initiative,  to  control  and  to 
ins^iire  universally.  We  did  not  want  so  much  of  that :  we  could  not 
inspire  what  tvould  be  adequate  to  all  tlie  necessities  of  this  vast  and 
various  community ;  but  we  did  want  facilities  for  bringing  the 
ionumerable  inspirations  in  variou^s  p^irts  of  the  community  into  com* 
munication  with  each  other,  and  giving  the  whole  country  the  benefit 
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fif  thesm.  A  Minister  of  Education^  then,  was  not  to  be  a  man  \6 
create  ao  much,  nor  a  man  to  controJ,  as  one  who  would  wat  giniply  aa 
the  representative  of  that  particular  department  that  ahonld  make  itself 
a  nteans  of  commtmication  and  correspondence  for  all  the  intelligence 
t&at  already  ^Jted  in  the  country  on  the  subject  If  we  were  to  meet 
the  necessitiea  of  the  country  at  all,  it  was  clear  that  each  locality 
must  hare  ita  genus  of  schools  for  special  purposes ;  and  that  could 
be  done,  not  by  means  of  what  was  so  often  invoked,  Government 
iMtrtiction,  but  by  mejins  o£  proper  councils  of  education,  fixed  in 
psiticYilar  localities,  and  meeting  the  necessities  o£  particular  localities. 
Mr.  R.N.  Fowler  (London),  referring  to  City  guilds,  said  he  would 
be  TCry  glad  to  see  the  large  funds  that  were  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Ccmpaniei!  appropriated  for  technical  education;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  believed  that  pnrpose  wonid  be  just  as  well  served  by  leaving 
llioee  funds  in  the  handfi  o£  the  giulds,  as  by  placing  the  money  at  the 
disposal  of  a  Grovemment  Comaiission.  For  his  part,  he  agreed  with 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Health  Department  who,  in  an  able  Paper, 
expresised  a  belief  that  there  was  too  great  a  tendency  to  carry  out 
knprovements  by  means  of  Grovemment  Boards.  Concurring  in  that 
^pmion,  lie  deprecated  the  handing  over  of  the  large  funds  of  the  City 
giulds  to  be  administered  by  the  Govemmf^nt,  the  alternative  which  he 
presumed  was  suggested  by  Mr.  James.  The  coiirts  that  now  admin- 
niatered  those  funds  of  the  City  companies  had,  he  believed,  very  great 
fecilities  for  improving  technic^d  education,  and  he  would  particularly 
point  out  that  the  funds  were  not  administered  in  any  selfish  sense. 
The  only  fault  that  he  thought  could  be  found  with  the  oompitnies  was 
that  they  bad  been  too  apt  to  accumulate  money.  But  during  the  last  few 
yean  the  Grocers'  Company  had  given  munificent  sums  for  charitable 
poTposeK^  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  their  generosity  being  the  addition  of 
a  new  wing  to  the  London  Hosplkil.  So  that  the  Grocers'  Company 
hmX  appropriated  its  funds  in  a  manner  that  was  advantageous  to  the 
community  at  large.  With  regard  to  dinners,  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  waH  rather  an  advantage  that  there  nhould  be  means  by 
which  citizens  of  London  and  others  might  meet  together,  and  make 
each  other's  acquaintance,  which  under  other  circumstances  would  not 
be  pofiftible  in  the  metropolis,  lie  especially  referred  to  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  and  the  Fishmongers*.  It  was  well  known  that,  for  more  than 
foEty  yean  past,  many  great  statesmen  had  made  some  of  tlie  most 
Important  political  speeches  at  the  halls  of  those  com|>anie8,  where, 
standing  on  neutral  ground,  they  could  bring  their  views  on  important 
subjeete  before  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  gentlemen  who  admi- 
nistered these  companies  did  so  at  great  sacrifice  of  personal  conveni- 
ence and  comfort.  They  received,  of  course,  comparatively  little  or 
no  remuneration.  He  did  not  think  a  complaint  could  justly  be 
made  if  the  court  of  a  company  administering  the  sura  of  from 
90,000/.  to  40,000/.  a  year  were  to  receive  for  remuneration  an  equal 
amount  to  that  which  was  paid  to  a  bank  director,  or  to  the  director  of 
a  large  insurance  office.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  He  coidd  speak 
OB  this  point  from  personal  knowledge  of  three  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Cit^'  Companies;  and  what  he  said  of  these  thi^ee  would,  he 
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believed,  equally  apply  to  all  the  others.  The  remuneration  allowed 
by  the  Merchant  Taylors^  FishmongersV  and  Grocers'  was  only  finom 
50/,  to  60/.  a  year ;  and  this  for  devoting  several  houra  every  week  to 
the  service  of  the  company,  Why»  it  barely  deft-ay ed  the  expeosoB 
that  some  gentlemen  incurred  in  coming  from  the  country  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  the  company  ivith  which  they  were  associated.  Many  of 
the  statements  made  in  connection  with  these  com|3anies,  if  si^^, 
would  not  be  found  to  be  correct, 

Mr.  T.  E.  Heller  (London)  contended  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  made  than  to  endearonr  to  overload  tlie  primary  stage 
of  education  with  any  undue  attempt  to  convey  Bcientific  knowledge, 
and  especially  with  any  attempt  to  fasten  upon  it  what  was  termed 
technical  knowledge*  There  appeared  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  readers 
of  the  Papers  some  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  or  interpretatioily 
as  to  the  meaning  of  professional  and  technical  education.  The  readers 
of  the  Papers  had  failed  to  agree  ufjon  a  definition  of  technical  educa- 
tion, and  they  had  not  sliown  how  it  could  be  incorporated  with  a 
sound  general  system  of  c^ducation.  The  fact  was  that  such  incorpora- 
tion was  impossible ;  and,  speaking  as  the  representiitive  of  some  10,000 
certificated  teachers  of  the  coimtry,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  A 
great  calamity  to  elementary  schools  if  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Paul  were  to 
be  adopted,  that  technical  instruction  nljonld  be  incorporated  with 
elementary  instruction.  Mr.  Paul  had  said  that  architects  and  surveyors 
required  geometrical  knowledge  as  soon  as  they  could  possibly  have  it. 
But  how  could  teachers  tell  in  a  school  who  would  be  architects  and 
who  surveyors  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  weaken  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  intelligence  in  order  to  produce 
two  or  ill  re  e  npecifil  examples,  which  he  much  doubted  would  obtain 
excellence  in  atter  life  ?  Technical  knowledge  sliould  be  added  to,  and 
should  follow  up,  general  education.  There  were  in  the  country  many 
agencies  which,  instciid  of  working  towards  one  general  end,  and  that 
with  a  combined  and  continuous  system  of  educiition,  were  practicallj 
oppoHng  and  counteracting  each  otiier.  What  he  should  like  to  see 
would  he  technical  education  brought  so  near  to  tJie  other  agencies  of 
education  that,  where  it  was  necessary  for  special  instruction  to  be 
given,  it  would  be  easy  for  tlie  pupil  to  step  from  the  general  to  the 
technical  school.  It  seemed  to  liini  that  the  most  valuable  conclusions 
at  which  tliey  would  arrive,  after  the  discussion  of  die  question,  would 
be — that  technical  instruction  must  be  local  in  its  character,  since  thai 
which  would  suit  one  locality  would  not  suit  another ;  that  such  in- 
struction must  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  eflbrt  rather  than  by 
Goveramental  plan.  There  were  certain  subjects  included  in  the  term 
*  technical  instruction  '  which  aliould  not  be  inchided.  Music,  drawings 
and  matters  o£  that  kind  were  in  no  sense  technical ;  and  he  tlionghl 
primary  schools  should  deal  with  those  subjects.  In  girls*  achoalfl, 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  physiology,  and  of  cookery  was  most 
esaentiah  Ho  had  taken  some  part  in  the  management  of  cookery 
Behools  connected  with  the  London  School  Board.  He  feared  that  thd 
South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery  was  not  doing  much  towards  the 
development  of  a  general  knowledge  of  that  useftil  art  in  the  elemeotary 
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schools.  A  report  would  shortly  be  presented  to  the  London  School 
Board  recommending  a  pUn  which  was  not  in  accordaace  with  the  one 
hitherto  followed.  Every  elementary  school  ought  to  have  new  rooms 
provided  with  sufficient  apparatus,  such  as  the  children  could  find  in 
their  own  homes,  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  the  principles  on  which 
food  waa  properly  prepared,  and  the  beat  way  of  preparing  it.  That  he 
regarded  not  aa  technical  instruction,  but  as  knowledge  which  should 
be  posBesBed  by  every  girl  in  the  kingdom.  In  that  manner  there 
might  be  incorporated  in  the  elementary  schools  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, music,  needlework,  and  cookery.  The  Sf:>ciety  of  which  he  waa 
■ecretary  had  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Government  the  adoption  of  a  general  scheme  of  needlework  for 
the  whole  of  the  country,  and  so  do  away  with  many  of  those  varied 
and  unwise  standards  set  up  by  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  No  doubt  the  Education  Department  would  sanction  this 
Bcheme,  which  had  the  approval  of  a  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
the  oonntiy,  or  at  any  rate  the  Department  would  take  the  matter  into 
cunaaderation.  Whatever  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  tech- 
nical education,  he  hoped  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  more 
work  upon  the  teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  were  already  overloaded 
with  work  to  an  extent  which  was  telling  serioiiBly  upon  their  health 
and  eneigies,  but  that  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  raise  up  special 
agencies  by  which  the  teaching  m  elementary  or  primary  schools  might 
be  supplemented. 

Mr.  Rowland  HAsriLTON  (London)  was  gratified  to  find  how  fully 
Mr.  Yeata  and  the  first  speaker  acknowledged  that  technical  education 
muat  be  based  upon  a  sound  system  of  general  education,  because  there 
bad  been  an  indirect  and  retrograde  attempt  absolutely  to  substitute 
some  sort  of  technical  teaching  on  tlie  plea  of  its  utility,  especially  in 
the  schools  for  prinmry  education,  and  abo^  to  a  large  extent,  in  those 
for  the  lower  second-class  education.  Such  a  mistake  would  be  moat 
£ita],  because  it  was  impoaaible  that  any  technical  training  could  be 
efficiently  carried  out  unless  the  faculties  on  which  it  was  based 
nceived  an  adequate  amount  of  training,  With  regard  to  the  objection 
by  two  of  the  speakers  to  the  idea  of  incorporating  technical  instruction 
with  a  sound  system  of  general  education,  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  that  objection  was  not  due  in  some  d^ee  to  the  doubtful 
meaning  of  the  word  *  general.*  If  it  meant  that  a  system  of  technical 
instruction  would  take  the  place  of  geneml  instruction,  no  doubt  it  waa 
utterly  impossible.  But  we  had  to  see  not  only  that  general  education 
was  only  carried  out^  but  also  that  supplementary  education,  on  various 
technical  subjects,  was  in  due  and  proper  relation  to  it  General 
education  was  of  immense  importance.  As  a  member  of  the  body 
politic,  each  one  exercised  his  faculties  to  do  some  work  for  the  rest  of 
the  community.  But  he  was  not  only  the  producer,  but  also  the  con- 
sumer of  that  which  related  to  the  multitude  and  formation  of  general 
opinion  ;  and  his  duties  as  a  man^  and  to  society,  must  depend,  not  on 
^»ecial  culture,  but  on  his  general  culture.  It  waa,  therefore,  of  vast 
importance  that  general  culture  should  be  the  basis  of  the  educational 
Byatem.     No  doubt  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  needlework  and 
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believed,  equally  apply  to  all  tlie  otters^  The  remuneration  allowed 
by  tbe  Merchant  Taylors',  FishmoDgers*,  and  Grocera*  wa.s  only  from 
50/.  to  60/.  a  year ;  and  this  for  devoting  several  hours  every  week  to 
the  service  of  the  company,  Why^  it  barely  defrayed  the  expenses 
tbat  some  gentlemen  incurred  in  coming  from  the  country  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  the  company  with  which  they  were  associated.  Many  of 
the  statements  made  In  coane^tion  with  these  compames,  if  sifted , 
would  not  be  foimd  to  be  correct, 

Mr.  T.  E.  Helleii  (London)  contended  that  there  could  be  no 
greater  mistake  made  than  to  endeavour  to  overload  the  primary  stage 
of  edacation  with  any  undue  attempt  to  convey  scientific  knowledge, 
and  t^eciaOy  with  any  attempt  to  fasten  upon  it  what  was  termed 
technical  knowletlge.  There  appeared  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  readera 
of  the  Papers  some  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  or  interpretatioiiy 
as  to  the  meaning  of  professional  and  technical  education.  The  readers 
of  the  Papers  had  failed  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  technical  educa- 
tion, and  they  had  not  shown  how  it  could  be  incorporated  with  a 
sound  general  system  ni  educntion.  The  fact  was  that  such  incorpom- 
tion  was  impossible ;  and,  speaking  as  the  representfttive  of  some  10,000 
certificated  teachers  of  the  country^  he  considered  ttuit  it  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  elementary  schocds  ii'  the  dicium  of  Mr.  Paul  were  to 
be  adopted,  that  technical  insLruction  sljould  be  incorporated  with 
elementary  instruction.  Mr.  Paul  had  said  that  architects  and  sturveyors 
required  geonjetrical  knowledge  as  soon  au  they  could  posnibly  have  it. 
But  how  could  teachers  tell  in  a  school  who  would  be  architects  and 
who  aurveyora  ?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  weaken  the  general  educa* 
tion  of  the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  intelligence  in  order  to  produce 
t^vo  or  three  i^peciiil  examples,  which  he  mucli  doubted  would  obtain 
excellence  in  al^  life  ?  Technical  knowledge  should  be  added  to,  and 
should  follow  up,  general  education.  There  were  in  the  country  many 
agencies  winch,  instead  of  working  lowiirds  one  general  end,  and  that 
with  a  combined  and  continuous  system  of  education,  were  practicalljf 
opposing  and  counteracting  each  other.  What  he  should  like  to  see, 
would  be  technical  education  brought  rj  near  to  tJie  other  agencies  ol 
education  that^  where  it  was  necessary  for  special  instruction  to  be 
given,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  pupil  to  step  from  tlie  general  to  the 
technical  schooL  It  seemed  to  him  tliat  the  moat  valuable  conclusions 
at  which  they  would  arrive,  after  the  discussion  of  the  C|uestion,  would 
be — -that  technical  instruction  must  be  local  in  its  character,  since  thai 
which  woidd  suit  one  locality  would  not  suit  another ;  that  such  in- 
Btniction  must  be  provided  for  by  voluntary  effort  rather  than  by 
Governmental  plan.  There  were  certain  subjects  included  in  the  term 
*  technical  instruction  '  which  should  not  be  included.  Music,  dmwiog, 
and  matters  of  that  kind  were  in  no  sense  technical ;  and  he  tliought 
primary  schools  should  deal  with  those  subjects.  In  girls*  8chooU| 
knowledge  ol'  the  laws  of  health,  physiology,  and  of  cookery  was  mofi 
eflsentiaL  lie  had  taken  some  part  in  the  management  of  cookery 
schools  connected  with  the  London  School  Board.  He  feared  that  Uie 
South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery  was  not  doing  much  towards  the 
development  of  a  general  knowledge  of  that  useful  art  in  tlie  elementary 
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aohoola.  A  report  would  shortly  be  presented  to  the  London  School 
Bond  leoommending  a  plan  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  one 
Utberto  followed.  Every  elementary  school  ought  to  have  new  rooms 
MOfided  with  sufficient  apparatus,  such  as  the  children  could  find  in 
their  own  homes,  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  the  principles  on  which 
Ibod  was  properly  prepared,  and  the  best  way  of  preparing  it.  That  he 
ngiided  not  as  technical  instruction,  but  as  knowledge  which  should 
be  possessed  by  every  girl  in  the  kingdom.  In  that  manner  there 
Bpght  be  incorporated  in  the  elementary  schools  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing, mnsic,  needlework,  and  cookery.  The  society  of  which  he  was 
MoeCaiy  bad  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Education  Department  of 
Ae  Government  the  adoption  of  a  general  scheme  of  needlework  for 
Ae  whole  of  the  country,  and  so  do  away  with  many  of  those  varied 
nd  unwise  standards  set  up  by  inspectors  in  different  parts  of  the 
eoontry.  No  doubt  the  Education  Department  would  sanction  this 
leheme,  which  had  the  approval  of  a  great  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
die  ooonti^,  or  at  any  rate  the  Department  would  take  the  matter  into 
eanaideration.  Whatever  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  tech- 
akal  education,  he  hoped  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  force  more 
lork  upon  the  teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  were  already  overloaded 
wiA  work  to  an  extent  which  was  telling  seriously  upon  their  health 
nd  energies,  but  that  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  raise  up  special 
Igendes  by  which  the  teaching  in  elementary  or  primary  schools  might 
tenpplemented. 

lii.  Rowland  Hamilton  (London)  was  gratified  to  find  how  fully 
Mr.  Teats  and  the  first  speaker  acknowledged  that  technical  education 
mmt  be  based  upon  a  sound  system  of  general  education,  because  there 
liid  been  an  indirect  and  retrograde  attempt  absolutely  to  substitute 
lome  sort  of  technical  teaching  on  the  plea  of  its  utility,  especially  in 
Ike  Bchools  for  primary  education,  and  also,  to  a  large  extent,  in  those 
kt  die  lower  second-class  education.  Such  a  mistake  would  be  most 
6tal,  because  it  was  impossible  that  any  technical  training  could  be 
efficiently  carried  out  unless  the  Acuities  on  which  it  was  based 
received  an  adequate  amount  of  training.  With  regard  to  the  objection 
by  two  of  the  speakers  to  the  idea  of  incorporating  technical  instruction 
indi  a  sound  system  of  general  education,  it  woidd  be  well  to  consider 
idiether  that  objection  was  not  due  in  some  d^;ree  to  the  doubtful 
maning  of  the  word  'general.'  If  it  meant  that  a  system  of  technical 
inetniction  would  take  the  place  of  general  instruction,  no  doubt  it  was 
utterly  impossible.  But  we  had  to  see  not  only  that  general  education 
was  only  carried  out,  but  also  that  supplementary  education,  on  various 
technical  subjects,  was  in  due  and  proper  relation  to  it.  General 
education  was  of  immense  importance.  As  a  member  of  the  body 
politic,  each  one  exercised  his  faculties  to  do  some  work  for  the  rest  of 
the  community.  But  ho  was  not  only  the  producer,  but  also  the  con- 
somer  of  that  which  related  to  the  multitude  and  formation  of  general 
opinion ;  and  his  duties  as  a  man,  and  to  society,  must  depend,  not  on 
^ial  culture,  but  on  his  general  culture.  It  was,  therefore,  of  vast 
importance  that  general  culture  should  be  the  basis  of  the  educational 
^jiem.    No  doubt  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  needlework  and 
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cookery,  i£  it  could  be  carried  oat,  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  ed 
cation,  especially  in  our  primary  schoola.  The  teaching  of  a  apeciali 
very  generally  required  might  be  carried  out  with  beneficial  efiecC%i 
it  would  not  interfere  with  general  culture.  In  that  way  it  would  I 
found  that,  as  regarded  the  intimate  relation  between  technical  sdrtQ 
and  general  schools,  they  would  materially  assist  each  other.  % 
attempt  to  gain  unity  would  end  in  utter  confusion  if  there  were  m 
discrimination  between  the  cultivating  of  the  Unities  generally  and  Oi 
specialiRing  of  them  for  some  particular  purpose.  One  of  the  evils  and 
difficulties  he  had  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  in  priniaiy  schools  vaa  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  illiterate  children  what  they  read  about  ia 
books.  If  only  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coach  as  it  psaad 
the  schoolroom  door,  or  of  the  landscape  in  the  &r  distance^  while  Atf 
were  reading  of  the  same  objects,  they  would  be  enabled  to  realise  wbit 
was  going  on  around  them,  and  thus  a  new  world  would  be  opened  lo 
them.  That  was  a  great  step  in  the  education  of  the  illiterate  namm 
with  whom  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  had  to  deal. 

Mr.  James,  M.P.,  in  reply,  said  that  the  more  they  considered  thi 
possibility  of  combining  technical  with  general  teaching  the  nune  Af 
must  feel  that  it  was  impracticable  for  young  children.  From  whitbi 
had  seen  in  the  course  of  many  years  of  public  life,  he  was  disposed !» 
think  that  they  were  getting  into  the  groove  of  teaching  children  too 
much  in  elementary  schools.  Already  the  curriculum  was  very  ka^ 
and  if  technical  instruction  were  introduced  into  it  the  result  wooS 
probably  be  very  doubtful.  In  home-life  it  often  happened  that  adiDd 
brought  up  for  the  army,  instead  of  becoming  a  soldier,  wished  to  be  i 
sailor ;  and  one  intended  for  the  business  of  a  carpenter  eventoeU^ 
preferred  that  of  a  printer.  Although  technical  education  had  been 
introduced  with  some  success  in  Germany,  he  doubted  whether  &r 
little  children  it  would  answer  in  England.  lie  did  not  think  that 
technical  instruction  ought  to  be  applied  in  connection  with  a  syeten 
of  apprenticeship,  but  ho  did  think  that  full  opportunities  to  acquin 
such  knowledge  should  be  given  to  those  adult  artisans  who  were  eeea 
wasting  their  time  in  lounging  about  the  corners  of  streets  in  large 
towns.  With  r(^rd  to  the  City  guilds,  Mr.  Fowler  had  said  that  the 
courts  of  those  guilds  discharged  their  duties  for  very  little  remunera- 
tion. In  reply  to  that  he  could  only  say  that  ho  had  heard  different 
reports,  some  of  them  being  of  a  startling  character.  The  best  coorae 
that  the  Companies  could  adopt  would  be  to  produce  the  informatioD 
desired  and  lay  it  before  the  public,  and  so  disarm  criticism. 
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By  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  so  far  as  possjible  to  explain  by  th> 
title  of  this  paper  the  exact  subject  with  which  it  will  deal 
I  desire  to  limit  the  considerntion  to  the  education  of  thos 
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whose  time  is  very  largely  occupied  with  basiness  or  other 
engagements,  and  who  can  thus  only  devote  a  part  of  their 
leisure  to  seLf-improvement.  The  problem  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one  from  that  of  the  education  of  those  who  can  give  all 
their  time  and  their  best  energies  to  study.  It  is  different, 
and  it  is  one  whose  solution  has  an  imniciliate  importance  for 
almost  the  whole,  and  not  merely  for  a  section,  of  the  com- 
munity. 

By  education  too,  I  do  not  underetaud  the  mere  ijivhtg  of 
information^  but  the  exercising  and  improving,  and  it  may  be 
eliciting,  the  mental  powers  of  the  student.  Till  this  distinction 
is  better  understood,  one  can  Jook  for  little  real  progress  in 
education,  and  it  is  a  distinction  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
general  public  seems  wholly  ignorant.  We  ore,  for  example, 
constantly  hearing  how  important  it  would  be  that  working 
men  should  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Political 
£conomy.  If  this  means  (as  I  suspect  it  does)  that  there  is 
any  use  in  having  working  men,  or  any  one  else  informed 
t)v  '  i^ea  depend  on  supply  and  demand,'  or  that  *  free  trade 
e:.  i  nation,*  I  feel  inclined  to  deny  it  iji  toto:  on  the 

other  hand,  I  believe  most  firmly  that  it  is  of  the  liighest  im- 
portance that  working  men  (and  all  other  men,  including  news- 
paper editors),  should  form  habits  of  thorough  and  scientific 
tliinking  on  such  subjects,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  such  principles  as  the  above  are  applicable  and  true, 
imd  how  far  they  are  false  and  misleading.  While  education 
may  give  us  thinkers^  the  diffusion  of  iNForoiATiON  can 
only  supply  us  with  igntrrant  do(/matiKtji,  I  almost  incline  to 
think  that  the  ignorant  raw  material  is  less  objectionable  than 
the  ignorant  partisan. 

I  purpose  then  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  of  such  education 
among  those  who  are  cliiefly  occupied  ^vith  business. 

1.  The  principal  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  wish  for  it* 
Men  see  the  benefit  of  a  well-knit  and  active  body,  but  do  not 
care  to  take  much  trouble  to  posaess  a  well-trained  and  active 
mind.  There  is  even  more  desire  to  obtain  information  in 
apecial  subjects,  because  it  is  likely  that  this  will  *  pat/  '  more 
immediately  than  good  mental  discipline ;  and  thus  we  have 
caaes  where  boys  are  encouraged  to  dabble  in  geology  because 
they  are  going  to  be  engineers,  and  the  information  may  be,  as 
the  British  parent  says,  *  useful  in  after  life,'  rather  than  to  go 
on  steadily  at  their  school  work,  and  thus  acquii*e  the  advan- 
tage of  a  disciplined  and  trained  mind. 

2.  The  next  difficulty  is  the  want  of  time.  This  is  a  very 
real  one,  though  it  can  be  overcome  by  those  who  really  have 
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the  wish.  There  is  also  a  mistake  abroad,  I  think,  as  to  die 
amount  of  time  which  is  necessary  for  progress  in  any  regalir 
study.  A  great  deal  of  thinkina  can  be  done  at  odd  scripB  of 
time — waiting  for  breakfast,  walking  on  the  streets,  etc^aod 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  actual  reading  and  writiitf 
may  produce  very  considerable  results,  if  that  thinkinff,  ^^^ing, 
and  writing  is  well  directed,  and  this  may  lead  us  to  the  next 
point 

3.  The  difficulty  of  having  one's  efforts  directed,  for  it  ii^ 
I  believe,  to  this  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  be  oon* 
fined.  And  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  experienoa 
which  has  been  gathered  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Univenitf 
of  Cambridge,  appointed  for  carrying  on  education  in  poptikoi 
places.  Their  plan  is,  that  one  hour  in  every  week  snill  be 
devoted  by  the  lecturer  to  an  exposition  of  such  a  portion  of 
the  subject  as  may  fairly  occupy  the  thought  of  the  stodenli 
during  the  week,  so  that  their  attention  may  be  called  to  die 
important  points,  and  the  portions  of  available  books  wUok 
will  best  repay  perusal.  Those  who  care  to  do  so  are  enoomi- 
aged  to  give  Uie  best  proof  of  a  real  effort  to  master  the  salgeot 
by  answering  a  few  questions  on  it  in  writing.  A  second  hov 
devoted  to  the  criticism  of  these  answers,  and  the  explanalioi 
of  difficulties  and  blunders,  is  of  even  greater  benefit  as  i 
mental  discipline.  The  system  then  is,  one  hour  of  expoijfin, 
and  one  hour  of  discussion  and  criticism  each  week.  To  recur 
to  the  subject  of  time,  it  may  be  asked  how  much  mast  be 
devoted  at  home,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  amount  of 
direction  (involving  two  hours  a  week)  ?  No  general  answer 
can  be  given  to  this,  as  it  depends  so  much  on  the  pre?ioQ8 
habits,  etc.,  of  the  student :  in  the  same  class,  I  remember  one 
who  merely  gave  the  amount  of  time  which  was  daily  spent  in 
the  train  from  a  suburb — another  who  worked  one  or  two  hours 
every  day,  with  about  the  same  results. 

The  question  of  time  and  direction  seem  necessarily  to  leed 
further  to  that  of  results,  and  of  this  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  a  very  accurate  measure.  One's  own  personal  conviction 
of  progressive  improvement  in  weekly  papers  is  not  one  that 
can  be  communicated.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  work 
gone  through  in  such  a  winter's  course  of  study  in  any  subject, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  as  a  preparation  for  the  London 
13.  A.  examination  in  that  subject. 

I  would  set  this  experience  before  you,  as  proving  that  a 
systematic  study  of  any  subject  with  all  the  mental  discipline 
which  it  brings,  is  being  pursued  by  very  many  who  have  to 
devote  their  best  energies  to  business,  and  have  very  little  time 
for  anything  else. 
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4.  Lastly,  besides  all  these,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  a  suffi- 
dent  stiinalos.  It  is  all  very  well  to  set  up  learning  for  its  own 
sake  as  the  worthy  pursuit  for  the  real  student,  but  even  those 
who  are  able  to  do  this  most  sincerely,  may  be  anxious  that 
their  progress  should  be  measured,  and  their  success  recognised, 
by  some  public  body,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  left  to 
guess  at  it  themselves.  In  order  to  carry  on  such  education 
soocessfully,  there  must  be  the  stimulus  which  arises  from  the 
measuring  and  recognition  of  success  by  some  authority. 

With  this  view,  annual,  or  even  more  frequent  examina- 
tions, are  absolutely  necessary,  where  either  the  teacher 
himselfy  or,  as  is  much  better,  some  skilled  outsider,  is  called 
in  to  adjudicate  on  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and 
testifies  to  it  by  some  certificate. 

But  though  such  terminal  certificates  are  valuable,  it  is  im- 
portant that  those  who  desire  to  carry  on  a  continued  course  of 
study  for  several  years  should  get  every  encouragement  to  do 
ao,  lest,  after  a  little  time,  they  get  weary  in  well-doing.  Sudi 
a  stimvdus  to  courses  of  study  is  given  by  various  public  bodies, 
and  I  may  merely  enumerate  them. 

(a)  The  Science  and  Art  Department  has  taken  the  lead  in 
this  matter ;  a  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  under 
their  graidance. 

(b)  The  Higher  Local  Examination  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  was  originally  intended  for  women  only,  has 
■inoe  been  thrown  open  to  all.  This  embraces  a  very  wide 
range  of  departments  from  which  selection  may  be  made. 

(c)  Tlie  TA)ndon  B.A.  Examination — in  many  ways  the 
most  satisfactory  examination  of  any  of  these — is,  however, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  many  whose  school  education  has  been 
defective. 

(d)  The  Certificates  from  the  Vice-chancellor  oj  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  are  granted  to  those  who  have  consistently 
pursued  a  three  years'  course  in  one  department  of  study  (as 
proved  by  their  having  obtained  satisfactory  terminal  certifi- 
cates for  the  course  of  lectures  conducted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Syndicate). 

Such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  higher  education  in 
business  centres,  and  at  the  same  time  the  possibilities  which 
are  available  for  meeting  these  difficulties.  The  question  re- 
mains. How  far  have  these  difficulties  been  met  in  Liverpool, 
and  how  far  have  any  of  these  agencies  been  made  available  for 
the  people  in  this  town  ? 

The  usual  answer  is  that  Liverpool  is  woefully  behind  in 
this  direction.     I  cannot  feel  at  all  sure  of  this ;  it  is  certainly 
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not  a  dictum  that  is  established  by  a  reference  to  the  celebrity 
of  Scotch  Univei-sities  or  other  local  colleges  for  those  who  de- 
vote all  their  time  to  education,  but  offer  few  facilities  for  thoee 
whom  we  may  call  half-timers,  but  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  effort  is  being  wasted  here,  owing  to  the  number  of 
agencies.  Competition  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  involyes 
many  evils,  amoocr  others  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  power. 

There  are  in  Liverpool  two  organisations  which  work  with 
a  view  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  one  wliich  prepares 
for  the  London  B.A.-,  and  one  association  which  follows  out 
the  Cambridge  scheme. 

The  consequence  is  that  none  of  these  bodies  is  reaUjr 
strong,  and  while  marked  progress  is  being  made,  and  together 
they  may  have  enrolled  1,400  students,  the  cause  of  education 
suffers  enormously ;  since  everything  seems  to  be  much  more 
backward  than  it  really  is.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  pecu* 
niary  waste  involved  in  the  repetition  of  similar  subjects,  since 
those  who  are  aiming  at  obtaining  any  of  these  various  public 
distinctions  might  often  be  instructed  in  the  same  classes.  In  a 
case  of  this  sort  pecuniary  waste  means  compai'ative  inefficiency 
of  teaching  or  insufficiency  of  apparatus. 

To  put  it  briefly,  I  believe  education  with  a  view  to  all 
these  various  public  distinctions  may  be  carried  on  simulta- 
neously by  one  college  ;  and  by  a  college  I  do  not  mean  a  build- 
ing, but  an  organisation  which  should  provide  both  elementary 
and  advanced  teaching  of  higher  subjects,  in  various  quarters 
of  the  town.  Small  scholarships  to  stimulate  to  continued  study 
over  a  period  of  years  might  be  a  help,  but  beyond  this  it  seem's 
to  me  to  be  orffanisfttion  rather  than  money  that  is  the  prime 
necessity  for  doing  the  work.  If  there  were  an  organised  staff 
of  teachers,  and  a  regular  system  of  instruction,  the  work  which 
is  being  done  would  be  better  recognised,  infinitely  more  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  jiresent  agencies,  and  higher  education 
would  be  set  on  a  satisfactory  footing  in  this  town. 


The  Object^  Mectns^  and  Work  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of 
Education,  By  Chkistopuer  Busuell,  President  of 
the  Council,  and  ex-Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School 
Board. 

THE  Liverp(K>l  Council  of  Education — a  voluntary  associa- 
tion formed  for  the  promotion  and  encourag^ement  of 
education  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  Borough — 
w*a^  inaugurated  in  June,   1874,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
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inhabitaiits  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor. 

The   committee  of  the   Congress  have  requested  that  a 
sketch  may  be  given  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the  Council. 
First,  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  regarding  the  need  which 
prompted  its  formation,  and  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been 
gOTemed.      In  1874  the  Liverpool  School  Board  had  been 
established  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  compulsory  powers  for 
upwards  of  three  years.    A  return  issued  by  the  board  in  April 
or  that  year,  showed  that  after  making  the  liberal  deduction  of 
20  per  cent,  for  the  elder,  and  25  per  cent,  for  infant  children, 
absent  for  valid  reasons — only  about  38,000  out  of  74,000 — a 
fraction  over  51  per  cent,  or  little  more  than  half  the  children 
irfio  ought  to  have  been,  were  in  attendance  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools.     The  personal  experience  gained  by  some  of 
the  promoters  of  this  association  during  three  years  of  practical 
work  at  the  school  board,  had  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  by  some  combined  voluntary  effort — having  for  its  aim  to 
elicit  and  enlist  the  sympathy  of  parents  and  co-operation  of 
the  people  at  large — could  this  difficulty  and  other  kindred  im- 
pediments be  removed. 

It  had  become  manifest  that  individual  effort,  however  valu- 
able in  itself,  whether  of  schools  or  persons,  must  be  altogether 
insii€Bcient.  Commerce  and  A^culture  had  already  found 
the  need  of  local  Chambers  for  difiusing  information  regarding^ 
and  by  varied  means  promoting,  their  respective  interests,  but 
Elementary  Education — which  certainly  has  for  its  not  less  im- 
portant object  the  religious  and  moral  training  and  culture  of 
the  masses  of  the  people — had  hitherto  failed  to  provide  any 
sach  organisation. 

In  introducing  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  Mr. 
Forster,  its  able  and  earnest  promoter,  very  briefly,  but  very 
forcibly,  explained  its  puq)Ose  and  object.     He  said  : — 

*  Our  object  is  to  complete,  not  to  supplant,  the  present 
system ;  to  fill  up  gaps,  spare  the  public  money  where  it  can 
lie  done  without,  and  procure,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  assist- 
ance of  parents,  and  welcome  as  much  as  we  rightly  can  the 
co-operation  and  aid  of  benevolent  men.' 

In  this  declaration — and  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  much  to  be  desired  objects — will  be  found  the  need  and 
raison  cTStre  for  the  existence  of  Councils  of  Education.  For 
Mr.  Forster  knew,  that  however  wise  and  comprehensive  the 
laws  of  a  State  may  be,  their  power  and  efficacy  must  ever 
depend  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  law  and  upon 
the  wisdom  of  its  administration.   But,  unhappily,  all  who  have 
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t^cn  part  in  the  admiuistratioD  of  the  Act  of  1870  know  too 
well  the  impediments  whicli  have  beset  their  path,  and  this 
chiefly  l»y  reai^on  of  its  declared  ohjects  being  either  misrepre- 
sented or  misunderstood.  Although,  unfjuestionablj,  ^eat 
benefits  have  resulted  and  will  continue  to  result  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  working  c^f  that  Act,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  the  objects  contemplated  had  not  as  yet 
been  acconi[)li8hed.  On  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  expected 
assistance  and  co-operation,  there  had  arisen  a  spirit  of  antago- 
nism ainiost  ajiproachingto  rebellion.  The  parent  who  was  now 
to  be  compelled  ;  the  ratepayer  who  was  to  be  taxed  ;  the  school 
managers  whose  schools  were  to  be  competed  inth,  had  little 
sympathy  with  this  new  legislation.  Nevertheless,  experience 
in  the  past  had  shown  that  compulsion  and  taxation,  and  i^ 
greatly  increased  number  of  schools,  were  alike  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  darkness  of  ignorance  with  all  it^  attendant 
evils  were  to  be  dispelled,  and  multitudes  of  cliildren  to  be 
saved  from  perishing,  soul  and  body,  in  our  streets. 

Another  difficulty  was  a  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to 
consider  that  henceforth  the  responsibility  of  the  people's  edu- 
cation would  rest  entirely  upon  school  boards,  and  that  now^ 
if  not  sympathy,  at  least  pecuniary  support  might  be  with- 
drawn. 

This  feeling,  which  under  the  circumstances  was  not  alto- 
^gether  unnatural,  may  be  illustrated  in  a  few  words.  When 
railways  were  introduced  into  England,  many  are  old  enough 
to  remember  that  the  breeding  of  coach  horses  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  indeed  for  a  time  almost  ceased*  The  general 
belief  seemed  to  be  that  the  horse  of  iron,  with  its  far  greater 
speed  and  power,  would,  of  necessity,  supersede  the  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood.  But  it  was  not  foreseen  how  vast  would  be 
the  multitude  of  people  who — hitherto  without  the  means  of 
moving^ would  now  be  set  in  motion,  or  that  thereafter  the 
railway,  instead  of  diminishing  the  need  for  horses,  would  in 
the  future  greatly  increase  not  only  the  demand  for  them,  but 
necessarily  their  cost  In  like  manner  it  became  the  belief  o£ 
many  that  the  establishment  of  school  board  schools  would  have 
the  effect  not  merely  to  supplement,  but  actually  to  supersede, 
the  voluntary  system  which  had  previously  existed,  and  so  render 
unnecessary  that  i>hilanthroj>ic  support  to  the  work  of  elemen- 
tary education  which  had  hitherto  been  an  element  of  ii^  life 
and  power.  Such  persons — like  those  to  whom  allusion  has 
been  made  in  my  illustration— did  not  consider  how  great 
would  be  the  increased  and  increasing  multitude  of  children, 
hitherto  left  untaught,  who  henceforth  must  be  educated ;  and 
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ihoefore  failed  to  realise  that,  instead  of  a  diminution  of  sjm- 
{■diy,  co-operation,  and  pecuniary  support,  an  increase  of  each 
lad  all  of  these  would  be  needful  if  one  of  the  highest  duties 
uA  responsibilities  of  citizenship  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

So  far,  then,  fix)m  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in 
Isge  communities  rendering  voluntary  support  unnecessary, 
Aenr  very  existence  is  evidence  of  such  need.  For  it  must  be 
tome  in  mind  that  although  it  is  the  duty  of  these  boards  to  supply 
mj  deficiency  in  school  accommodation,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
coaq^l  the  attendance  of  children,  they  can  give  no  help  beyond 
An  to  the  general  school  system ;  their  functions  and  expendi- 
tee  being  otherwise  strictly  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
ihe  maintenance  and  management  of  their  own  schools. 

Under  these  circumstances,  although  much  to  be  regretted, 
ikcni  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  on  their  first  establish- 
aast,  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  school  board  schools 
u  wealthy  competitors  rather  than  as  fellow  workers  with  those 
'  Toluntary  schools  which  had  long  previously  existed,  and  which 
Aeir  managers  could  not  but  remember  had  hitherto  borne  the 
krthen  and  heat  of  the  day. 

This  feeling  the  Liverpool  Council  is  happy  to  believe  is 
npidly  passing  away,  and  they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of 
tte  not  least  important  functions  of  this  association — formed  as 
itbasbeen  for  the  general  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
dementary  education — to  seek,  so  far  as  may  be  in  its  power, 
toremove  any  alleged  causes  of  jealousy  or  antagonism  between 
ikse  two  educational  systems ;  and  while  carefully  watching 
fteir  several  results,  to  aid  and  encourage  each  in  laudable 
lifalry  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  and  good  work  in  which 
Aeyare  mutually  engaged. 

In  placing  briefly  before  you  the  scheme  of  scholarships, 
friies  and  rewards  of  the  Council,  which  I  can  only  sketch — but 
cf  which  printed  copies  are  here  at  your  disposal — it  is  sufficient 
tosaj  that  its  purpose  was  to  meet,  so  far  as  possible,  the  diffi- 
eolties  which  the  practical  working  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870  had  revealed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Council 
directed  much  of  its  earliest  efforts  to  secure,  by  various  attractive 
neuiB,  a  much  more  general  and  regular  school  attendance ; 
ifid  by  substantial  rewards  both  to  child  and  parent,  not  only 
to  attach  the  child  to  his  school  and  work,  but  also  to  associate 
odbind  up  the  interests  of  the  parent  with  those  of  the  school, 
10  as  to  prevent  that  great  drawback  to  the  teacher's  work 
and  the  child's  progress — its  capricious  removal  from  school  to 
lehool. 

One-third  of  the  entire  number  of  clauses  of  the  Elemen- 
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tary  Education  Act,  recently  so  ably  introduced  by 
SandoDj  have  for  their  object  to  secure  the  general  and  more 
regular  school  attendance  of  cliilJren,  The  principle  of  in- 
direct coDipulsion,  wliich  is  embodied  in  this  Bill  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial  eflfecL  To  forbid  the  employ- 
ment of  children  up  to  a  certain  age,  or  until  they  are  educated, 
will  remove  a  great  temptation  to  pecuniary  gain  hitherto  in 
the  way  of  many  parents  and  for  the  same  motive  can  scarcely 

I  fail  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  their  children's  education. 
The  necessity  T^hich  has  until  now  existed  to  beat  up  and  urge 
the  attendance  of  children  has  been  a  most  difficult  and  coetly 
process.  The  time  and  energies  whicli  have  heretofore  been 
spent  by  the  managers  of  schools  in  the   jierformance  of  this 

I  duty  may  now,  it  is  hoped,  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  system,  and  the  provision  of  means  for  the  higher 
education  and  incre^ised  efficiency  of  the  tf'achers.  Thus  would 
be  secured  the  most  powerful  of  all  attractions  alike  to  children 
and  parents^  thoroogldy  good  and  efficient  schools. 

The  Object  and  Means  op  the  Cot*^XIU         ^H 

The  Object — The  object  of  the  Council  is  to  promote  and 
encourage  elementary  education  by  every  available  means,  in- 
cluding a  system  of  scholarships^  prizes  and  rewards,  and  by 
general  co-operation  with  the  managers  and  teachers  of  2d] 
public  elementary  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  practical 
work  of  education  in  Liverpool,  but  without  interference  with 
the  internal  economy  or  management  of  any  individual  tich<x>l. 

Its  Mean  fin — (L)  By  encouraging  a  more  general  and  in- 
creased regularity  of  children's  attendance,  and  by  discouraging 
their  frequent  migration  from  sohool  to  schtxil.  (2.)  By  ofm- 
f erring  suitable  h on < airs  and  rewards  upon  head  masterd  and 
mistresses— (f/)  whose  schools  shall  present  the  best  early 
attendance  of  tlie  children  ;  {//)  who  shall  in  competition  pre- 
sent to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  the  greatest  percentage  of 
children  in  average  attendance^  and  {c)  pass  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  those  so  presented,  or  whose  children,  so  presented, 
pass  the  best  examination. 

2.  By  establishing  scholarships  to  connect  the  public 
elementary  s**hools  with  the  lower  schools  of  the  Liverpool 
College  and  the  Li verjwol  Institute,  and,  hereafter,  with  any 
*  second  grade '  school  which  the  Council  of  the  Association 
may  approve,  with  the  view  uot  only  to  foster  individual  talent, 
industry  atul  character,  but,  above  all,  to  raise  the  general 
litanrlard  of  elementary  training  and  attainments. 

3,  By  founding  a  system  of  prizes  and  certificates  of  merit 
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finr  pupil-teachers  who  shall  be  distinguished  by  superior  indus- 
trji  intelligence,  attainments,  and  good  conduct,  and  by  con- 
fiBning  Bome  substantial  mark  of  approbation  upon  the  teachers 
of  sam  pupil-teachers ;  the  object  being  to  direct  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  latter  for  the  efficient 
fidfilment  of  the  important  duties  of  their  profession. 

4.  By  stimulating  both  parents  and  children,  and  encourag- 
llg  teachers,  by  a  liberal  but  judicious  distribution  of  prizes, 
nnrards,  and  certificates  of  merit,  special  attention  being  direc- 
ted to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children. 

5.  By  the  public  distribution  of  such  scholarships,  prizes, 
md  other  rewards  of  merit,  whether  within  the  schools  them- 
idveB,  or  in  St.  George's,  or  some  other  public  hall,  in  the 
Btnner  most  likely  to  attract  the  greatest  measure  of  public 
attention  and  sympathy. 

Note. — No  school  is  admitted  to  compete  for  any  of  these 
icholarships  or  rewards  whose  doors  are  not  finally  closed 
^ffODsX  all  late  comers  at  9.30  a.m.  and  1.45  p.m.  At  first, 
iome  of  the  schools — who  seemed  to  regard  unpunctuality  in  the 
attendance  of  children  as  a  necessity — hesitated  to  adopt  this. 
Nevertheless  the  Council  have  persevered,  and  now  those  who 
«t  first  most  opposed  have  found  that  this  regulation,  so  far 
fipom  excluding  children,  has,  as  a  rule,  effectually  secured 
'  ttear  punctual  attendance.  Thus,  while  influencing  for  good 
ike  r^ularity  and  discipline  of  the  home,  this  arrangement 
ks  also  greatly  promoted  the  general  comfort,  order,  and  effi- 
dency  of  the  school. 

Scholarships. 

The  scholarships  which  connect  the  public  elementary 
idiools  with  those  of  the  Liverpool  College  and  the  Liverpool 
loBtitute,  are  twenty-one  in  number,  of  which  seven  are 
iwaided  in  each  year  after  competitive  examination.  !Six  are 
6r  general  intelligence  and  attainments ;  one  for  knowledge 
md  aptitude  in  elementary  science,  mathematics,  and  drawing. 
Each  confers  free  education  for  three  years,  half  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  books,  and — a  special  feature — a  grant  of  1/. 
per  month  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars  in  aid  of  their  clothing 
ind  maintenance.  Frizes  are  awarded  to  any  competing  can- 
didates of  whom  ^  honourable  mention '  is  made  by  the  examiner 
in  the  examination  for  these  scholarships. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  at  the  formation  of  the 
wociation,  expressed  his  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  such 
acholarships.  In  a  letter  to  the  president,  he  said — *  The  link- 
ing of  the  primary  to  the  secondary  schools  by  scholarship  iSj 
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as  yon  know,  one  of  my  pet  objects ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to 

find  that  yon  offer  in  your  scholarships,  not  only  free  teaching 
but  help  towards  maintenance,  Withont  this  help  a  struggling 
poor  parent  can  hardly  he  expected  to  keep  a  clever  child  at 
school  aftefj  at  the  most,  the  age  of  fourteen.' 

Mr.  D.  K.  Fearon,  formerly  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
SchfK)ls,  and  now  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissions  also  said:— 

*  I  have  now  been  engaged  for  more  than  four  years  in  the 
work  of  re-organiging  grammar  schools;  and,  in  the  course  of 
that  work,  nothing  has  seemed  to  me  of  greater  importance 
than  that  some  means  .should  be  found  of  encouraging  the  poor 
parents  of  diligent  and  gifted  children  to  make,  and  of  helping 
them  to  bear,  the  sacrifice  of  their  children's  wages  for  a  few 
years  beyond  the  elementary  school  age.  This  undertaking  is 
one  for  which  ancient  endowments  are  not  sufficient,  even  in 
well-endo\ved  counties  like  Yorkshire,  and  for  which,  in  a 
poorly-endowed  county  like  LancasKirej  there  is  little  or  nothi 
to  spare*  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  work  marked  ou^ 
for  the  spirit  of  modem  generosity.' 

The  reports  of  tho  head  masters  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  scliolurs  already  elected  have  lieen  sent  are,  tliat  upon  the 
whole,  their  general  conduct  and  progress  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  that  they  have  been  for  the  chief  pail  amongst  the 
best  boys  of  the  school  for  regular  attendance,  for  good  conduct, 
and  for  diligent  and  stndJous  application.  Some  of  them  are 
distinguished  for  their  great  ability;  and  in  addition  to  the  prizes 
they  have  gained  within  the  school,  they  have  met  with  gre; 
success  in  the  Oxford  Local  Examinatiyns.  One  of  them,  i 
addition  to  being  the  prize  boy  in  his  class  for  the  half  yea 
has  carried  off  the  arithmetical  medal  open  to  competition  of  the 
senior  classes,  a  prize  for  physical  geography,  and  a  certificate 
for  reading  and  recitation.  Another  scholar  is  second  in  his 
class,  and  holds  a  class  certificate;  and  in  addition  he  has 
gained  certificates  for  arithmetic  and  mapping,  ivnd  college  prize 
for  model  and  free-hand  drawing  ;  he  has  also  obtained  a  pass 
in  free-hand  of  the  second  grade  in  examination  held  in  connec- 
tion w^ith  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Another  has  been 
placed  second  class  in  the  Oxft^rd  Local  Exuinination,  and  fir^t 
class  in  elementary  local  mathematics  ;  first  class  in  elementary 
chemistry,  first  class  in  physical  geography,  second  class  in 
elementary  acoustics,  second  in  elementary  mechanics,  and 
second  class  in  magnetism  and  electricity  in  the  May  examina- 
tion of  the  Government  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington ;    while    the    corresponding   successes  of  another 
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diolarhave  been  to  attain  first  class  in  elementary  mathematics^ 
eoond  class  in  elementary  chemistry,  physical  geography, 
eonstics,  and  magnetism. 

The  schools  which  have  gained  these  scholarships  are,  as 
nay  be  supposed,  among  those  which  have  also  gained  the 
jmtest  number  of  certificates  for  a  high  average  of  attendance. 

Gifod  Attendance  Scholarships^  of  the  first  and  second 
sliflaes,  are  offered  to  the  scholars  in  each  department  of  the 
nhools,  excepting  only  infants.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
iwirded  to  every  pupil  who  has  been  in  punctual  attend- 
iDoe  every  time  the  school  has  been  open  during  the  year. 
Iliey  confer  free  education  in  the  school  in  which  they  have 
been  sained,  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  year.  Those  of  the 
Beoond  class  are  awarded  to  all  who  have  not  been  absent  more 
dian  five  times  in  the  year ;  and  confer  free  education  for  half 
die  ensuing  year. 

These  scholarships  are  the  reward  of  a  very  high  standard 
of  regular  and  punctual  attendance.  Although  extremely 
difficmt  of  attainment,  the  Council  are  happy  to  say  that  in  the 
past  year  they  have  been  very  largely  gained.  For,  while  the 
nocess  of  the  pupil — as  indicative  of  good  discipline  in  the 
liome — confers  not  less  honour  than  reward  upon  both  parents 
lod  children,  the  competition  has  been  found  very  beneficially 
to  affect  the  general  regularity  of  the  school  attendance. 

In  the  past  year  37  schools  succeeded  in  gaining  these 
idudarships,  varying  in  number  in  the  several  schools  from  1  to 
S9  of  the  first  class,  and  from  1  to  40  of  the  second  class,  the 
total  number  gained  being  547,  in  the  proportion  of  166  of  the 
first  to  381  of  the  second  clase.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Lord  Sandon,  in  the  18th  clause  of  his  Education  Act,  has 
embodied  this  principle  of  free  education  as  a  stimulant  to,  and 
reward  for,  consecutive  and  regular  school  attendance. 

Certificates  of  Merit  are  awarded  to  each  pupil  who 
daring  the  year  has  made  not  less  than  420  punctual  attend- 
inees.  These  certificates  which  are  artistic  and  attractive  in 
themselves,  are  bighly  prized  and  much  coveted  by  both  parents 
and  children,  especially  by  the  former  as  testimonials  of  good 
eiuuracter  and  conduct  of  the  child,  which  may  be  used  here- 
ifter  for  its  advancement  During  the  past  year  they  have 
keen  gained  by  upwards  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
whoolB  in  union  with  the  Council. 

Additional  Prizes  for  Good  Attendance,  of  the  value  of 
^-  6^.,  are  awarded  to  those  pupils  who  earn,  according  to  a 
iven  scale,  the  highest  number  of  marks  for  regular  attend- 
^cc    They  are  the  counterpart  of  a  scheme  adopted  by  the 
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Liverpool  School  Board;  and  a  special  pecuniary  grant  has  be^i 

made  to  the  Council  hy  the  chairman  of  that  board,  in  order 
that  any  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  them  in  stima- 
latiog  school  attendance  raay  be  equally  shared  by  the  volun- 
tary schools. 

Grants  in  Aid  of  School  Treats  are  offered  to  each 
department  of  the  school,  in  the  proportion  of  5s,  (or  every  20 
children  who  have  made  during  the  year  not  less  than  375 
attendances ;  whose  general  conduct  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
who  were  present  at  the  last  examination  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  No  school  is  entitled  to  receive  these  grants  which 
permits  any  cliild  who  has  made  less  than  250  attendances,  or 
has  been  absent  from  the  examination  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector^  to  share  in  the  school  treat  in  aid  of  which  these 
grants  are  made, 

The  condition  attached  to  these  grants,  which  forbids  aoy 
child  who  ha.s  made  less  than  250  attendances,  or  has  been 
absent  from  the  examination  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  to 
share  in  any  school  treat,  has  been  found  to  be  productive  of 
the  best  effects,  and  is  recommended  for  general  adoption. 

Tlic  Council  have  been  glad  to  find  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  27  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  union  with  the  Council  have  gained  these  grants  by 
making  375  and  upwards  of  regular  and  punctual  attendances* 

Grants  in  Aid  of  Sclwoi  Lihraries, — Grants  of  books  are 
offered  to  every  school  of  the  value  of  bs.  for  every  g*>od 
attendance  scholarship  certificate  of  the  first  class,  and  of 
2*.  %d,  for  every  scholarship  certificate  of  the  second  class, 
gained  by  such  school  during  the  current  year,  in  aid  of  the 
establishment  or  mainteuance  of  school  libraries,  subject  to  the 
condition  tliat  the  managers  provide  an  ei[ual  sum  to  be  invested 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Council  consider  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
a  valuable  means  of  promoting  habits  of  reading,  and  thereby 
general  culture,  that  every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
judiciously  selected  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars.  Their  object  is,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  this 
very  important  matter,  and  to  induce  voluntary  contributiona 
in  aid  of  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  such  libraries. 

Holiday  Premiums  for  Head  Masters  and  Jf istresses. 
For  the  purpose  of  awardiug  holiday  premiums  to  the  head 
masters  and  mistresses  in  the  clerneut^iry  schools  of  the  borough, 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  400/.  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  by  Mr.  William  liathbone,  M.P, 
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The  condition  of  these  premiums,  among  others,  is  that  they 
shall  be  awarded  mainly  upon  the  results  of  the  inspection  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  those  masters  and  mistresses  whose 
schools  show  superiority  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
scholars  and  in  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupil-teachers. 

The  premiums  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  four  compet- 
ing masters  or  mistresses,  nor  in  any  case  be  given  when  the 
competitor  does  not  come  up  to  a  creditable  standard  of  effici- 
ency in  the  above  respects. 

The  premiums  shtdl  vary  in  value,  according  to  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  the  successful  candidates,  from  5/.  to  10/.  for 
masters,  and  from  2/.  10«.  to  5/.  in  th^  case  of  mistresses. 

The  total  amount  awarded  as  premiums  not  to  exceed  400/. 
per  annum. 

Note. — In  a  letter  making  this  proposal  Mr.  Bathbonc 
ggys— *  I  am  induced  to  renew  this  offer,  because  I  feel  the 
importance  of  affording  to  those  engaged  in  so  arduous  an  office 
opportunity  of  taking  a  good  holiday,  thereby  renewing  their 

Cers  of  performing  their  responsible  duties  efficiently,  and,  also, 
tuse  I  believe  the  competition  for  such  premiums  will  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  standard  of  general  intelligence  of  the 
scholars  and  improving  the  instruction  given  to  pupil-teachers. 
Grants  to  Pupil-  Teacliers, — Four  annual  grants  are  offered 
to  pupil-teachers,   two    to   male  and  two   to    female   pupil- 
teachers,  who   from  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Liver- 
pool stand  first  and  second  highest  upon  the  published  annual 
Sineral  class  list  of  Queen's  scholars,  always  provided   that 
eir  place  be  within  the  first  hundred  in  those  lists.     The 
&Bt  class  grant  is  the  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  not  exceed- 
ing 10/.  to  the  training  college  which  may  be  selected  by  the 
SQccessful  candidate,  and  a  further  sum  of  51,  per  annum  for 
the  two  years'  course  in  aid  of  college,  travelling,  and  other  inci- 
<]eiital  expenses.     The  second  class  grant  is  the  payment  of  the 
eatrance  fee  to  the  college. 

When  these  grants  were  claimed  at  the  beginning  of  last 
yeaj,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
position  upon  the  general  lists  of  the  successful  candidates 
fix>in  the  schools  of  Liverpool.  Time  will  not  permit  to  enter 
mto  the  figures — which  are  shown  in  the  last  year's  report 
of  the  Council — but  the  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  unsatis- 
fiwstory.  But  there  was,  however,  noticeable  a  pre-eminent  and 
remarkable  measure  of  success,  in  the  number  and  high  posi- 
tion upon  the  lists  of  the  female  candidates  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  schools,  and  this,  on  enquiry,  was  found  to  be  due  to 
the  careful  and  superior  instruction  supplied  by  the  training 
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connection   with   their 
suggestive,    and   evidently  i 
need  for,  a  much  larger 


schools  established  in  Liverpool 
church.  This  fiict  is  extremely 
points  to  the  value  of,  and  iirgen 

measure  and  higher  standard  of  pupil -teacher  training  and 
instruction  than  sectns  to  be  possible  under  the  present  system. 
It  is  manifest  that,  hitherto^  pjupil-teachers  have  been  regarded 
too  much  as  teachers  and  too  little  as  pupils.  Keason  and  ex- 
perience alike  suggest  that,  if  our  future  staff  of  certificated 
teachers  is  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  less  of  the  time  and 
energies  of  these  young  pei-sons  should  be  required  to  be  given 
to  their  daily  teaching  in  the  school,  and  a  larger  measure  ap- 
portioned to  their  own  culture  and  instruction. 

Improvement  of  Pupil-Tkacher  Instruction. 

In  the  course  ot  last  year  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Edu- 
cation Department  by  the  Council,  directing  serious  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  suggesting  certain  measures  for  supplementing  ^ 
pupil-teachers'  instruction,  with  the  view  to  improving  the  pre-  fl 
sent  system.     Their  Lordships,  in  their  reply,  said  that  *  they 
had  decided  they  couhl  not  agree  t<>  the  aherations  which  would 
be  required  in  the  pupil-teachcrs*  memorandum  of  agreement, 
necessary   to  give  effect  to  the  CounciFs  ju'oposals ; '  and  their  ^ 
letter  throws  the  responsibility  of  past  failure  and  future  success  ^| 
in  pupil-teachers'  instruction  upon  the  managers  of  the  schools  ~ 
in  which   they  are  employed,  *  with    whom  '^ — their  Lordships 
say — *  it  rests  to  discharge  the  public  duties  they  have  under^ 
taken,  to  see  that  all  the  members  of  their  staff  are  diligent 
and  faithful  in  carrying  out  their  respective  duties/ 

The  ICducation  Department  further  say,  ^  Until  the  require- 
ments of  the  Code  are  better  satisfied  than  they  often  are  now  ^ 
by  the  certificated  staff  of  each  school,  it  a[>pears  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  be  premature  to  make  any   increase  in  the  demands  ^ 
made  upon  the  jjupil-teachers,  or  to  add  to  the  list  of  subjects  fl 
already  jirescribed  ibr  their  instruction.   If  these  are  thoroughly  " 

mastered^  the  pupil-teachers,  at  the  end  of  their  engagement,  i 

will  be  able  to  ]>rofit  by  the  advanced  course  of  instruction  i 
open  to  them  in  tlie  training  colleges  under  inspection  ;  but  as  ' 
matters  stand  at  present,  it  will  only  aggravate  the  complaints i 
made  by  the  authorities  of  these  colleges  as  to  the  insufficient] 
preparation  of  pupil-teachers  in  essential  subjects,  however] 
valuable,  for  which  their  duties  as  fear  hers  as  well  as  pupiU,  if 
properly  performed,  leave  them  insufficient  time/ 

The  Council  entirely  agree  in  this  latter  \iew  of  the  case  bj 
the  Eilucation  Department.     In  the  plan  which  they  prof 
they  had  no  intention  to  add  unduly  to  the  number  of  subject 
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to  be  mastered  by  pupil-teachers,  but  rather  to  afford  them  op- 
portunities and  facilities  for  quiet  and  superintended  study  of 
the  subjects  already  prescribed  for  their  instruction,  and  as  a 
reward  for  thorough  mastery  in  such  subjects  to  supply  the 
means  for  their  advanced  instruction. 

The  Liyerpool  School  Board  has  recently  established  a  col- 
lege to  promote  the  improved  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers 
bdonging  to  their  schools.  The  Council,  anxiously  regarding 
this  subject,  are  making  arrangements  which  they  hope  will 
result  in  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  similar  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  teachers  connected  with  the  voluntary 
achools  of  Liverpool. 

Finances  of  the  Association. 

Time  forbids  to  do  more  than  to  refer  those  who  desire 
to  know  the  financial  resources  and  expenditure  of  the  Council, 
to  its  published  report  of  last  year.  The  twenty-one  scholar- 
ships which  connect  the  public  elementary  with  the  second 
grade  schools — at  a  cost  of  about  20/.  each — will  alone  entail 
an  annual  outlay  of  upwards  of  400/.  Beyond  this  fixed 
charge,  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  association  must  greatly 
depend  upon  the  measure  of  its  success.  As  the  schools — at 
present  about  sixty  in  number — which  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions, and  compete  for  the  rewards  of  the  Council,  increase  in 
number,  and  reach  the  high  standard  aimed  at,  in  increased 
and  r^ular  school  attendance,  and  in  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  the  scholars,  the  greater  will  be  the  sum  the  Council 
will  be  called  upon  to  distribute.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  their  pecuniary  need,  the  Council  are  assured  that  if 
it  be  seen,  as  it  is  hoped,  that  the  funds  have  been  judiciously 
and  profitably  administered,  their  work — however  few  the 
number  of  those  by  whom  it  may  be  sustained — will  not  be 
permitted  to  languish,  but  on  the  contrary,  abundant  means 
will  be  provided  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour  and  success. 

A  few  words  are  desirable  as  to  the 

Composition  of  the  Council. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  last 
year,  in  recommendmg  the  formation  of  councils  of  education 
in  all  large  towns,  suggested  that  the  composition  of  such 
councils  should  include  representatives  from  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grades  of  the 
National  schools  and  leading  up  to  the  hic^her  education  of  the 
Universities.  Although  the  Liverpool  Council  has  thought  it 
desirable,  for  the  present,  to  devote  its  exclusive  attention  to 
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the  promotion  of  elementary  education  as  the  thing  of  most 
urgent  need,  a  glance  at  its  composition  will  show  that  thii 
principle  has  not  been  overlooked,  and  that  many  of  its  meoK 
bers  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  connection  with  some 
one — and  tliey  do  therefore  represent  every — branch  of  educa- 
tion ;  while  the  scholarships  which  have  been  established  have 
been  designed  to  connect  the  lowest  departments  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  with  the  highest  privileges  and  honourB  of 
the  Universities. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  Council  venture  to  think  it  needful 
that  the  members  of  sucli  bodies  should  be  fairly  representatiTe 
of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  which  all  communities 
are  composed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  less  important  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  they  should  also  be  chosen  for  their  known 
zeal,  experience  in,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
then — putting  aside  all  feeling  of  sect  or  party — that  th^ 
should  associate  themselves  together  exclusively  for  the  worn 
sake. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  detailed  sketch  of  the  scheme  which  I  have  now  placed 
before  you,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  show,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, under  each  separate  head,  something  of  the  success  wnicli 
has  been  achieved.  But  in  such  work,  as  many  of  you  know,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  general  results.  The  Council  is, 
however,  thankful  that  within  the  last  twelve  months  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  upwards  of  5,000  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  schools,  while  the  managers  hear  high  testimony 
to  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  regularity  and  punctual- 
ity of  the  general  attendance.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  success  is  due  to  the  earnest  and  diligent  action, 
and  the  admittedly  judicious  exercise  of  its  compulsory  power 
by  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  or  to  that  persuasion — which  is 
said  to  be  l)etter  than  force — embodied  in  the  attractive  means 
employed  by  the  Council.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  many  de- 
sired results  have  already  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  believed, 
by  the  combined  energy  and  harmonious  though  separate  opera- 
tion of  these  two  forces.  The  highest  testimony,  however,  to 
the  success  of  the  work  of  the  Council  has  been  found  in  the 
increased  and  increasing  anxiety  of  managers  and  teachers — 
stimulated  by  the  strongly  expressed  desire  of  parents- -t» 
secure  for  their  schools  the  privileges  and  advantages  oiFer^^ 
by  this  association. 

Finally,  the  Council  would  prefer,  rather  than  to  dwell  upcJ^ 
results,  to  leave  to  those  who  understand  the  diBSculties  of  ttr^ 
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practical  work  of  elementary  education,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  can  best  be  overcome,  to  form  a  judgment  iipoE  the 
principles  which  have  been  adopted*  and  the  probabilities  of 
success  of  the  methods  which  have  been  employed.  The 
Council  venture  to  add  that  their  past  experience  has  served 
greatly  to  strengthen  their  belief  in  the  need  for,  and  their 
faith  in  the  value  of  this  voluntary  work.  They  trust  the 
hope  is  not  tx)o  sanguine,  that  the  day  ii^  not  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  established,  not  only  in  every  large  town,  but 
also  in  every  county — or  in  rural  districts  formed  for  the 
purpose — associations  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
elementary  education. 


I  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  S.   G-  Rathbone  (Chairman  of  the  Liver]jool  School 
Board)  read  a  Paper  on  *  Liverpool  School  Board  Operations.' 
After  stating  that  the  board  has  fifteen  schools  under  it^  manage- 
ment, with  about  10,000  childi-en  on  their  aggregate  rolls,  Mr. 
Rathbone  described  the  bodies  of  managers  and  their  relations 
to  the  board,  the  internal  organisation  of  the  schools  and  di- 
visions intt*  departments,  the  rules  as  to  the  maximum  strcngtJi 
1  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  scale  of  salaries  to  teachers,  and  the 
arrangements  as    to    pupil-teachers    in    the   board's    employ. 
Under  the  system  as  generally  worked,  young  persons  often 
not  more  than  14  years  of  age   were  put  for  five  or  six  hours 
daily  to  teach  classes  or  make  up  school  records.       They  were 
expected,  in  addition  to  these  arduous  duties,  to  continue  thmr 
own  education  and  to  prepare  themselves   for  a  succession  of 
difficult  examinations.      The  strain  of  these  various  duties  was 
found  to  be  very  excessive.     On  the  latter  head  he  believed 
that     Govemment   might  retain    all    the   advantages    of  the 
pupil-teacher  system,  and  mitigate  its  evils  by  a  few  changes 
which  did  not  appear  difficult  or  impracticable.     He  suggested 
— Ist.    That  the   Code  should  either  require  that  all   pupil- 
teachers  who  have  not  passed  the    examhiation  for  their  third 
jear^  and   are   under    17   years  of    age,   should  be    allowed 
two  half-days  every  week,  clear  of  all  other  duties,  to  prepare 
for  their  own  examinations  before  they    are  exhausted   by  a 
full  day's  labour  ;  or  that  if  this  arrangement  be  not  absolutely 
issbted  upon,  the  Government  should   encourage,  by    extm 
grantSy  those  managers  who  may  adopt  it.     There  were  several 
subjects  in  which  a  teacher  could  take  two  classes  together,  or 
soperintend  the  work  of  two  classes  working  separately.      If, 
therefore,  the  staff  of  a  school  be  ample  for  ordinaiy  occasions. 
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the  younger  pupil-teachers  mij^ht,  he  believed,  by  a  little  fore- 
sight, be  spared  for  two  afternoons  a  week  without  deraogiDff 
the  work  of  the  school.  2nd.  That  the  Code  should  give  smaU 
grants  to  all  managers  who  made  arrangements  for  grouping 
their  j)upil-teachcrs  with  others  of  the  same  locality  in  classei 
to  be  held  out  of  their  school  time,  and  placed  under  superior 
teachers  who  should  take  them  through  the  more  difficult  pu1% 
of  their  course.  The  arrangement  of  these  classes  should  be 
always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department 
or  of  the  Government  inspector  of  the  district.  The  object  of 
the  classes  should  be  to  aid  the  pupil-teachers  in  preparing  fiy 
their  regular  examinations,  and  not  to  add  to  the  strain  oq 
them  by  including  additional  subjects.  The  Liverpool  Boiri 
had  established  a  little  college,  the  governing  council  of  which 
was  composed  of  membei*s  upi)ointed  by  the  board,  and  of 
which  the  board's  inspector  and  inspectress  were  ex-iMao 
members.  The  board's  inspectress  was  the  principal  of  the 
college.  Under  the  management  of  these  authorities  all  the 
female  pupil-teachers  in  their  first  and  second  years  were  ai- 
semblcu  together  at  the  college  once  a  week  at  2  P.M.,  and  re- 
mained there  until  6.30  p.m.  During  this  time  and  while etiD 
unexhausted  by  a  whole  day's  labour,  they  prepared  their 
lessons  and  had  instruction  imder  the  supermtendence  of  die 
board  s  inspector  and  inspectress,  the  time  being  broken  by  u 
hour  and  a  half  devoted  to  recreation  and  tea.  They  idso 
attended  certain  college  classes  on  Saturday  mornings.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  pupil-teachers  had  no  time  given 
them  for  their  own  studies  in  school  hours,  but  were  assembled 
under  selected  instructors  and  lecturers  on  certain  eveningsin 
the  week,  and  on  Saturday  mornings.  The  idea  of  this  college 
was  suggested  to  the  board  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Female 
Training  College  in  the  town.  Respecting  religious  iiistnw- 
tion  in  board  schools,  the  questions  which  must  be  boldly  faced 
were — Could  any  basis  be  found  on  which  comments  on  and 
explanations  of  the  Bible  could  be  given  in  board  schools,  and 
which  should  be  of  a  kind  generally  acceptable  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  ?  Secondly,  if  such  a  basis  was  attain- 
able, what  was  its  nature?  and  lastly,  if  such  a  basis  was 
settled,  how  could  the  religious  instruction  be  so  guarded  as  to 
ensure  its  being  in  harmony  with  the  basis  approved?  He 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  that  a  competent  writer  could 
frame  a  manual  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  board  schools 
when  commenting  on  Bible  readings,  the  ethical  teaching  in 
which  would  be  generally  acccpta}>le.  Supposing  a  manual 
such  as  he  had  described  to  be  given  to  the  teachers  to  govern 
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the  general  character  of  their  comments  on  the  readings  from 
the  Bible,  the  question  remained,  What  would  be  the  real 
ralueofthe  teaching  thus  obtained?  Could  any  one  whose 
theological  zeal  had  not  destroyed  his  sense  of  proportion  con- 
tend that  the  religious  teaching  he  had  suggested  for  the  board 
flcfaools  would  be  valueless,  because  in  his  eyes  it  might  be  in- 
amplete?  Alter  describing  the  religious  instructinn  given  in 
be  board  schools,   he   said  that  sufficient  time  had  not   yet 

ftp&ed  to  admit  of  reiK>rting  on  the  results  of  the  varioud 

rangements. 

Mr.  William  Oultdn  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Introdiic 
;2on  of  Savings'  Banks  into   School   Boards,'     He   advocated 

"the  use  of  those  banks  in  school  houi-s  and  as  part  of  the  school 

^routine,  as  the  best  means  of  teaching  thrift  to  our  primary 
cholars.     The  necessity  for  such  instruction  in  our  national 

"^^chools  was  evidenced  by  the  general  improvidence  of  the 
people,  and  its  advisability  by  the  great  influence  which  early 
training  had  in  forming  a  habit  of  saving.  The  apprehension 
that  teaching  thrift  would  degrade  the  scholars  into  miserliness 
•  |)arsimony  was  shown  to  be  unfounded.     He  gave  an  inte- 

"resting  account  of  what  had  been  done  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England,  by  Government  and  public  opinion,  towards  the 
establishing  of  these  banks.  After  arguing  that  the  subject  of 
thrift    should  be  acknowled;red  in   the   Education   Code,  the 

r  tuthor  proceeded  to  show  that  the  labour  and  time  required 
for  the  working  of  the  banks  were  comparatively  light ;  and 
concluded  by  appealing  to  managers  and  teachers  to  establish 
these  banks  in  their  respective  schools. 

Dr.  Buxton  (Principal  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Liverpool)  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Present  Aspects  and 
Prospects  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Education.'  Having  given  an 
btereating  historical  account  of  deaf  mute  instructiun,  he 
wished  simply  to  record  some  notes  and  observations  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  positions  we  have  now  reached  and  some 
we  have  yet  to  advance  from.  lie  said,  whatever  divergencies 
may  occur  afterwards,  the  first  principle  of  all  teaching  and 
for  all  teachers  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  deiif  the  eye  must 
perfonn  the  office  which  the  dead  ear  cannot  perform.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  next  question,  '  How  shall  the  eye  be 
iddressed?^  our  first  departure  takes  place.  The  adv<»cates 
of  oral  instruction  and  lip  reading,  commonly,  but  not  quite 
correctly,  called  the  German  system^  say  that  the  mouth  must 
address  the  eye»     The  teachers  who  employ  the  sign  language 
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and  the  manual  alphabet,  usiog  the  method  commonly  called 

the  French  system,  say  that  it  is  chiefly  the  hands  which  most 
address  the  eye  :  and  a  motto  in  common  nse  embodies  thia — 
^  Vicaria  lin^utB  manus,^  Teachmg^  by  articulation  was  the 
very  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  form  of  teaching ;  but 
it  almost  died  out.  For  obvious  reasons,  when  one  tutor  had 
to  instruct  one  pupil,  or  two,  or  even  three,  and  to  convey  as 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  lessons  instruction  in  his  own 
language,  he  would,  as  the  stronger  mind,  impose  his  langui^e 
UfK>n  his  pupils;  but  when  it  became  common  to  congregate 
considerable  numbers  of  children  in  the  public  institutions 
,  which  s|*rang  rapidly  into  existence  after  the  labours  of  Braid- 
'  wood,  Hcinicke,  and  De  TEpee  became  known  and  appre- 
ciated, their  inmates  resorted  naturally  to  the  language  which 
was  natural  to  tbera  ;  it  was  thereupon  adopted  by  their 
teachers,  adapted  to  higher  purp<^ises  than  casual  intercourse, 
and  became  in  their  bands  the  chief  and  most  direct  means  of 
instruction.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that,  in  some  cases,  oral 
teaching  may  be  practised  with  very  great  success.  I  have 
done  it  myself;  but  until  the  advocates  of  the  system  can  train 
up  a  sufficiently  numerous  class  of  *  experts  '  to  supply  the 
whole  teaching  power  of  every  institution — which  I  most 
ardently  wish  they  would  do — we  must  go  on  with  the  beat 
means  attainable,  and  in  the  best  way  we  can.  Nothing.  I  think, 
can  be  plainer  than  this.  The  funds  which  are  contributed  by 
the  public  for  the  general  good  must  be  made  as  widely  bene- 
ficial as  possible.  If  experiments  are  to  be  made,  or  a  special 
work  pnimoted,  funds  will  not  be  wanting.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  been  handsomely  contributed  and  are  largeljj^H 
available  at  the  present  moment;  but  in  the  case  *>f  such  publS^^ 
institutions  as  those  with  which  I  have  been  connected  in 
London  and  Liverpool  since  1841,  there  can  be  no  questi< 
that  the  plain  duty  of  the  administrators  of  the  funds  is 
confer  the  largest  possible  amount  of  benefit  upon  the  larg 
possible  number  of  persons.  The  actual  position  of  things 
this :  the  system  in  general  use  in  this  country,  in  France,  a 
in  America,  ia  that  wliieh  is  known  as  the  French  systei 
teaching  by  the  use  of  signs,  and  the  manual  al[>habet.  Thi 
institulitms  have  increased  in  number  and  been  enlarged  m 
extent,  and  never  contained  so  mjiny  pupils  as  atpre^ient.  Tlie 
fiyetem  of  *  oral  teaching  and  lip  reuding '  (calied  the  German 
aygtein)  is  being  carried  on  with  great  energy  and  zeal  in  a  special 
institution  in  London  and  in  one  or  two  private  schools.  It  has 
also  been  adopt chI  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  teach* 
in  several  of  tlie  American  institutions ;  aud  in  Massachui>e 
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tnd   New  York  there  are  schools  founded  upon  this  plan. 
In  America   considerable   promiuence  has  been  given  to   a 
particular  development  of  the  oral  system^  which  is  denomi- 
nated '  visible  speech,'  and  which  has  the  advantage  there  of 
ihe  advocacy  of  its  inventor — an  Englishman  by  birth,  named 
Mr.  Melville  Bell.    Another  subject  which,  partly  in  connection 
with  the  last,  has  come  up  for  recent  discussion,  is  the  com* 
puison  of  advantages  between  the   boarding  and  the  day 
leholar  system  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.     Connected 
irith  this,  too,  is  the  probably  unexpected  influence  of  the 
School  Boards  in  this  direction.     There  are  at  present  in  four 
districts  of  the  metropolis  in  the  schools  of  the  London  School 
Board  classes  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  between  the  ages 
of  3  and  13.     About  one  hundred  names  have  been  placed  on 
die  books,  and  the  present  attendance  in  all  the  four  schools 
is  reported  to  me  as  90.     These,  of  course,  are  day  schools. 
The  asvlum  in  the  Kent  Road,  receiving  children  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  is,  of  course,  a  boarding  school;  for  children 
ooming  from  a  distance  must  necessarily  reside  somewhere. 
No  institution  can  long  be  kept  as  a  merely  local  school,  and 
as  well  for  economical  as  for  educational  purposes,  schools 
which  began  as  day  schools  have  become  boarding  schools  to 
meet  this  want.     But  at  Rotterdam,  the  fountain-head  of  the 
oral  system,  the  non-resident  pupils  are  boarded  out  in  selected 
fiunilies.     In   the  kindred   institution  in   London   the   same 

nhas  been  adopted ;  while  in  connection  with  the  School 
classes,  a  home  has  been  established  where  the  little  ones 
are  kept  from  Monday  to  Friday,  and  sent  to  their  homes  at 
die  end  of  each  week.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  at 
Leeds,  and,  after  all,  it  is  but  the  repetition  of  an  old  process, 
\fj  which  different  men,  in  a  different  generation,  and  in 
(afferent  localities,  have  been  led,  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  same  exigency,  to  exactly  the  same  result.  The  Liver- 
pool school  was  established  as  a  day  school ;  soon  it  became 
necessary  to  add  a  boarding  house ;  and  ultimately  it  assumed 
the  same  shape  as  all  kindred  institutions,  retaining,  however, 
as  it  does  to  this  day,  the  special  feature  of  being  a  day  school 
forall  poor  children  who,  being  resident  in  Liverpool,  do  not 
require  the  provision  of  board  and  lodging.  To  them  it  gives 
education  and  their  dinner  free.  In  this  way,  and  by  receiving 
pnpils  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  the  existing  institution 
does  a  great  deal  which  the  enquiries  of  School  Board  officers 
have  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  other  large  towns.  In 
London,  Leeds,  and  Hull  action  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  taken.     Attention  has  been  called  to  the  same  necessity 
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as  existing  in  Sheffield.     Wherever  twenty  children  can  be 
found,  there  a  class  should  be  formed,  and  taught  in  one  of  the 
board  schools,  under  the  board  authority,  and  as  a  component 
part  of  their  system.    The  working  out,  with  the  energy  which 
may  be  looked  for,  of  all  these  various  experiments,  will  veij 
largely  influence  what  I  have  described  as  the  '  prospects '  of 
dedT  mute  education.     Other  questions  will  also  be  affected  bj 
them,  e.g. :  Are  a  few  large  central  schools,  or  many  smaller 
ones  better  distributed,  the  best  for  the  purpose  ?     We  htfe 
all  been  leaning  to  the  former  notion,  partly  because  small 
schools  have  generally  proved  to  be  small  in  every  sense.    A 
small  school  meant  a  small  income,  small  available  means  of 
usefulness,  and  small  results.     A  large  institution  gathers  its 
income  from  a  larger  area — from  a  county  as  Yorkshire,  or  a 
province  as  Ulster,  or  one  religious  community  («.^.»  the  Ronum 
Catholic) — and  can  therefore  obtain  a  larger  and  more  experi- 
enced  working  staff,  and  secure  more  efficient  management 
The  New  York  institution  was  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  it 
was  the  only  one  in  the  State.     Now  its  own  unwieldiness  hu 
caused  extensive  alterations  to  be  made  in  its  management, 
and  there  are  several  other  establishments  diligently  at  woric, 
and  worked   on   different  systems.     The  ages  on  which  the 
School  Board  authority  is  brought  to  bear  will  probably  affect     ! 
another  question — At  what  age  should  deaf  children  be  put  to 
school  ?     The  rule  of  age,  as  a  test  of  fitness,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  applicable :    yet  nothing  can  be  more  capricious  and 
unsatisfactory.     The   prin<*.iple   is — *  As  soon  as  a  child  can 
learn  anything  it  should  leum  something.'     But  if  you  attempt 
to  formulate  this  principle,  you  will  not  find  it  to  fit  into  any 
possible  rule  which  man's  ingenuity  can  devise.    In  Manchester 
an  infant  school  was  established  under  separate  management 
several  years  ago,  but  this  has  now  grown  into  a  different 
shape,  and  has  become  a  preparatory  branch  of  the  original 
institution.     In  Doncaster  the  age  of  admission  has  just  been 
lowered  from  eight  years  old  to  seven.  In  Liver{>ool  the  minimum 
age  has  always  been  fixed  at  seven  years.     Some  children  are 
not  fit  to  come  in  at  that  age,  and  some  are  perfectly  eligible, 
in  every  respect  but  age,  a  good  deal  earlier.     This,  too,  is  a 
point  which  may  be   made  clearer   in   due   time,   when  the 
influences  I  have  adverted  to  have  had  more  time  to  work. 
There  is  room  enough  and  need  enough  for  every  mode  ai^d 
every  system  of  instruction :  one  need  not  wait  for  the  other  \ 
one  need  not  envy  the  other.     What  is  wanted  on  behalf  of 
the   deaf  and  dumb  is  more  knowledge,  and  more  accurc^^c 
knowledge,  of  their  exact  condition,  mentally  and  morally. 
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A  Paper  by  Miss  E.  A.  Shirreff,  *  On  the  Training  of 
Teachers/*  was  read  by  Mrs.  William  Grey,  who  explained 
that  Miss  Shirreff  was  absent  on  the  Continent.  The  first  pari 
of  the  Paper  was  devoted  to  showing  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  strange  neglect  with  which  it  had  been' 
treated  in  this  country.     Of  all  professions  that  of  teaching 
ilone  is  apparently  held  in  such  low  estimation  that  no  one 
cares  to  ascertain  whether  those  who  enter  upon  it  have  ever 
bestowed  an  hour's  thought  or  study  upon  its  principles.     The 
cause  of  this  indifference  Miss  Shirreff  attributed  to  the  notion 
diat  the  possession  of  knowledge  involves  the  power  of  impart- 
ing it     She  pointed  out  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  fill  the 
.memory  of  children,  but  a  very  difficult  thing  to  draw  out 
their  powers,  and  make  them  reason,  observe,  and  learn  for 
themselves.      A  comparison  between  the  work  done  in  the 
best  schools  of  England  and  Germany  marks  the  difference 
between  the  results  of  employing  trained  or  untrained  teachers. 
The  German  lads  who  have  gone  through  a  complete  course  in 
the  Gymnasium   pass   an   examination   before   they  can   be 
admitted  to  the  University,  the  standard  of  which  is,  according 
to  Mr.  L.  M.  Arnold,  equal  to  the  B.A.  degree;  while  in 
England   lads   leaving  school  for  the  University  have  three 
years'  work   to  go  through    before   reaching   an   equivalent 
position.    Miss  Shirreff  afterwards  pointed  out  how  the  morals 
of  the  school  are  inculcated  through   the   methods   of  class 
teaching,  and  enumerated  the  evils  of  routine  teaching,  and 
the  slovenly  work  which  is  its   necessary  consequence.     In 
seeking  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  study  of  foreign  systems.     That  of  France  was  very  im- 
perfect.    Germany  had  been  more  or  less  the  model  for  other 
Continental  nations,  and  its  system  deserved  our  attention. 
This  system  Miss  Shirreff  briefly  described,  and  she  then  re- 
ferred to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  to 
establish  a  system  of  training  for  teachers..     The  second  part 
of  the  defunct  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was  intended  to  provide 
for  their  training  and  registration.     A  Scholastic  Registration 
Sodety  was  subsequently  established,  but  it  had  achieved  no 
apparent  success.     Two  years  ago  a  committee  was  formed 
mider  the  auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Ly  ttelton  and  Sir  J.  Kay- 
Shottleworth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers,  but  this 
scheme  appeared  also  to  have  come  to  an  end.      Finally,  this 
year  the  Women's  Education  Union  had  founded  a  society  for 
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the  training  and  registration  of  teachers.     The  first  object  of 
the  Union  was  doubtless  to  obtain  good  teachers  for  girls* 
schools,  but  the  society  was  intended  equally  to  aid  both  sexes. 
The  German  system  seemed  to  offer  the  most  points  for  imita- 
tion, although  the  wide  difference  between  a  private  institution 
and  a  system  resting  on  State  authority  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.      The  examination  for  awarding  certificates  of  quali- 
fication proposed  by  the  society  would  afford  a  guarantee  such 
as  no  employers  had  hitherto  been  able  to  obtain  in  England, 
and  they  would  give  preference  to  those  teachers  who  held  it 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Universities  themselves  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and,  in  the  meantime,  all  who  cared  for  the 
cause  of  education  must  be  up  and  doing.      The  great  need 
must  be  provided  for  if  England  is  not  to  receive  a  deadly 
check  in  her  progress  towards  a  higher  culture. 

A  Paper  on  *  Education  of  Native  Races  in  British  Colo- 
nies,'  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ciiksson.     The  writer  contended 
that  the  only  real  justification  for  the  extension  of  British  rule 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was  not  the 
industrial  or  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  but  the 
use  we  made  of  our  power  in  educating  the  native  inhabitants, 
t^ud  in  securing  to  them  every  reasonable  opportunity  of  rising 
to  our  own  level,     lie  rebutted  the  theory  that  the  aborigines 
were  irreclaimable  savages,  and  therefore  destined  to  die  out 
In  proof  of  this,  he   referred  to  the  case  of  the  Australian 
natives,  who,  althoijf^h  they  lived  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
degradation,  had  exliii)itod  a  considerable  ca})acity  for  improve- 
ment, as  was  shown  by  Sub- Protector  Hamilton's  reiK)rt  on 
the  native    institution    at   Point  Macleay,  and   also  by  Mr. 
Rridgman^s   successful  attem[)t  to  form  an  industrial  native 
settlement  at  Mackay,  in   Queensland.     He   condemned  the 
state  of  things   in    Mauritius,   where,    in   1871,    there   were 
21,()r)0  boys  and  18,077  giris  of  an  age  to  receive  instruction, 
while  the  school  attendance  was  as  follows:  —Boys,  974  ;  girls, 
35.     There  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  arising  from  a  want  of 
teachers  able  to  instruct  the  Indian  children  through  their  own 
vernacular ;  but  if  there  was  a  proper  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
remedying  a  great  and  dangerous  evil,  it  would  not  long  be  pos- 
sible to  say  that  out  of  nearly  40,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and    14,  only   1, ()()()    were   receiving    any  education  at 
all.     In  New  Zealand  laudable  efforts  to  educate  the  Maoriea 
had  been  made  both  by  the    Government   and   by  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  in  the  47  schools  which  were  now  open  for  tli< 
reception  of  Maori  pupils,  926  males  and  316  females  we  :ic 
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leceiving  instruction.  The  reporta  of  the  inspecting  officers 
gave  many  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  interior  of  the  existing 
schools,  and  also  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  \\\\\\  are 
described  as  being  *  apt  scholars/  With  regard  to  South 
Africa,  no  confederation  scheme  would  liave  the  least  practical 
value  which  did  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  native 
schools  throngliout  the  confederated  territories.  Among  the 
Bfisutos,  the  Fingoes,  and  other  native  tribes  there  was  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  education  ;  while  at  the  great  missionarj 
institution  of  Lovedale,  244  native  students,  49  native  appren- 
tices^  and  79  native  girls  were  now  receiving  a  superior  educa^ 
tiou,  t4:>ward3  the  expense  of  which  they  contributed  last  year  a 
sum  of  1,329/,  In  conclusion,  five  practical  conclusions  were 
enumerated: — -1.  That  attempts  to  educate  even  the  most 
degraded  races  meet  with  a  success  which  calls  for  action  on  a 
larger  scale.  2.  Tliat  one  of  tlie  chief  objects  of  those  who 
desire  to  rescue  the  aborigines  from  destruction  should  be  to 
secure  control  over  the  children  at  the  most  impressionable  age. 
3.  That  such  education  should,  as  at  Loved  ale,  embrace  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  arts.  4.  That  the  duty  of  providing 
secular  education  devolves  upon  the  Government,  5.  That 
the  sale  of  strong  drinks  in  the  native  districts  should  be  rigidly 
prohibitecL 

Miss  Mart  Carpenter  read  a  Paper  '  On  Female  Edu- 
cation in  India,**  This,  she  considered,  had  now  reached  a 
new  stage-  Ten  years  ago»  except  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
there  was  little  female  edu':ation  beyond  what  was  carried  on 
by  missionary  effort.  But  the  schools  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  native  effort  in  various  parts  of  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency prepared  the  way  for  future  improvement.  It  was 
evident  to  enlightened  natives  that  the  training  of  female 
teachers  was  a  necessary  step  to  further  progress.  The  fact 
that  none  but  male  teachers  could  be  obtained  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  girls  from  school  while  still  very  young,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system  of  marriage,  which  generally  takes 
place  between  eight  and  eleven  years  of  age,  if  not  earlier.  In 
1868  the  Indian  Government  made  a  grant  for  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  A 
normal  school  in  Bombay  is  carried  on  by  Babu  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen>  aided  by  Government.  In  Madras  the  Govern- 
ment normal  school  is  very  successful,  receiving  not  only 
Hbdu,   but   Eurasian    and   native    Christian    students.       In 
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Bombay  PreRidency  there  are  two  normal  school  rapported  by 
Government.     Besides,  there  is  one  at  Hyderabad,  m  Scind; 
at  Jubbepore,  for  the  Central  Provinces ;  and  at  Benares  for 
the  north-west.      She  stated  tiiat  on  her  recent  tour  she  foaod 
very  striking  progress  in  the  emancipation  of  the  womeDi  since 
her  last  visit  six  years  before.     Their  public  appearance  in 
Bombay  on  tlie  occasion  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  visit  was  most  remarkable.     She  was  met  by  Itim 
parties  of  native  ladies  in  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  and  Poonan; 
she  was  invited  to  be  a  guest  at  the  house  of  a  highly  educated 
native  lady  of  Madras,  and  at  Calcutta  she  dined  in  English 
style  at  the  houses  of  three  native  ladies.     Concurrently  with 
the  Normal  School  movement,  has  been  this  progress  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  female  sex  from  its  secluded  condition.  A 
general  stimulus  appears  to  have  been  felt     Professions  even 
are  open  to  women   now   that   education   has   become  more 
cx^mmon.     At  Barcilly,  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the 
girls  of  a  school  have  been  instructed  in  medicine  and  simple 
surgery,  so  as  to  be  able  with  a  matron  and  a  native  doctor  to 
carry  on  successfully  a  female  disi)ensary,  which  has  been  wdl 
attended,  and  is  much  valued.     At  Benares,  Brahmin  widows, 
who  have  become  well  educated  in  the  Vizianagram  Schools, 
where   none   but  female   teachers   are   employed,  are  gem 
through  a  regular  medical  training,  and  the  aptitude  theymam- 
fest  leads  to  the  hope  that  they  may  become  good  practitioners. 
At  Bombay  a  midwifery  class  of  women  has  been  connected 
with  the  medical   hospital ;  a  number  have  already  been  sent 
out,  and  have  proved  very  successful.     From  the  sketch  given 
of  the  Government  Normal  Schools  in  India,  it  would  appear 
that  very  material  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
years.     What  was  merely  a  desire  on  the  part  of  enlightened 
native  gentlemen  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  is  now 
becojne  a  reality.     This  could   not  have  been  accomplished 
withinit  the  earnest  co-operat5(m  of  both  the  male  and  female 
portion  of  Hindu  society  with  the  work  of  Government.    In 
many  parts  of  India  the  establishment  of  girls*  schools  has 
been  indigenous ;  but  their  growth  has  been  stunted  from  want 
of  female   teachers.      These  can  never  be  supplied  by  the 
natives  themselves,  nor  can  English  ladies  ahme  undertake  the 
work,  unless  j)rotected  by  the  Government  or  by  some  associa- 
tion.   Many  other  indications  of  progress  might  be  mentioned. 
But  while  decided  j)r()gress  has  been  made,  much  remains  to 
be  done.     The  education  which  is  being  given  in  the  native 
schools  is  generally  of  a  very  rudimentary  kind.     In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  not  so  given  as  to  open  the  minds  of  young  children, 
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and  to  lead  them  to  desire  to  acquire  knowledge.     The  sciencfi 

and  the  art  of  teaching  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  imparted  to 
the  teachers  in  female  scliools.     The  walls  of  our  school-rooms 
adorned  wi^h  maps,  pictures,  and  diagrams  are  calculated  to 
instruct  and   deiight.      Those  who  have  not  been  in  India  can 
hardly  ima^ne  the  tedium  and  dreariness  which  must  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  poor  little  girls,  of  from  five  to  eight  years  of 
age,  seated   for  hours  on    benches  with  a  large  black  board 
before  them,  covered  with  the  difficult  oriental  alphabet.     No 
wonder  is  it  that,  jis  the  master  of  a  girls'  school  informed  me, 
the  children  take  one  year  to  learn  their  letters.    There  is  little 
or  nothing  on  the  walls  to  ini?truetor  please,  no  varied  lessons 
to  stimulate   the   mind,   no  object  lessons  to  give  reality  of 
knowledge.     Such  are  the  ordiuary  girls'  schools.     In  order  to 
improve  these^  and   raise  the  advanced  to  a  more  intellectyal 
position^  there  should  in  the  normal  schools  be  teachers  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  English  system  of  education,  and 
who  would  adapt  this  as  much  as  possible  to  the  requirements 
of  India,     But  trained  teachers  who  understand  the  English 
mode  of  education,  still   less  who   are   practically   acquainted 
with  the  infant  school  system,  are  not  in  any  one  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  nor  was  the  author  aware  of  any  part  of  India  where 
tliese   are   to  be  found.     It  is  most   important  that  tlie  best 
methods  of  teaching  should  be  introduced  into  India  where  the 
difficulties  are  the  greatest.     The  infant  system  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  girls'  school,  as  every 
Dative  gentleman  testifies  who  visits  one  of  our  infant  schools. 
All  who  do  so  express  their  admiration  and  approval  of  this  plea- 
sing sj>ectacle.    In  conclusion.  Miss  Carpenter  strongly  urged 
ftU  ladies  going  out  to  India  to  make  themselves  practically  ac- 
quainted with  this  system,  and  she  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  introduce  trained  teachers  into  the  schools.     The  alKive 
remarks  refer  solely   to   the   purely  native  and  Government 
schools.     They  do  not  in  any  way  refer  to  the  Slission  Girls' 
Boarding  Schools.     In  these  the  value  of  female  influence  is 
•very  evident;  in  some  of  tliese  schools  ladies  of  culture  devote 
themselves  to  the  work*  not  only  of  simple  teaching,   but  of 
general  improvement,  and  prepare  the  girls  under  their  care  to 
make  their  future  homes  happy  one«.     Such  schools  would  be 
excellent  centres  for  the  training  of  teachers,  if  they  had  a  few 
Well  trained  teachers  among  them,  who  would  impart  the  sys- 
tem to  others.  Sliss  Carpenter  regretted,  however,  lo  find  that 
the  normal  schools  were  not  proiided  with  school  mistresses 
who  had  themselves  received  regular  training.     The  natives 
of  India  are  now  prepared   to  value  good  schools  for   their 
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daughters,  and  she  trusted  that  the  Goveniinent  would  oo> 
operate  with  voluntary  effort  to  provide  them. 

A  Paper  *  On  a  German  Girls'  School,  and  what  I  saw  and 
learnt  there,'  by  Miss  Foster,  was  read.  This  paper  was  a 
description  of  the  girls'  elementary  school,  at  Wiesbadeo, 
visited  by  the  writer  last  summer.  Wiesbaden  has  35,000  in- 
habitants. There  are  about  2,600  girls  in  the  public  schools 
of  tlic  town,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  Board. 
In  the  high  sciiool  for  girls  there  are  about  700,  the  fees  are 
from  3/.  to  4/.  XOs,  a  year,  and  the  school  is  self-supporting. 
In  the  two  middle  class  schools,  fees  12«.  to  18«.  a  year,  there 
are  900  girls.  In  the  elementary  school  there  are  nearly  1,000 
girls,  all  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  fee  ii 
6^.  a  year,  payable  half-yearly.  Germany  is  far  in  advance 
of  England  both  in  organisation  of  schools  and  in  method 
of  teaching.  This  elementary  school  at  Wiesbaden  is  said 
by  the  present  ambassador  of  Germany  in  England  to  be  one 
of  the  best  in  his  country,  and  well  merits  the  attention  of 
all  interested  in  education.  Few  English  travellers,  however, 
combine  the  three  necessary  qualifications  of  leisure,  familiarity 
with  German,  and  acquaintance  with  the  education  of  the  poor, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  A  master  said  to  the 
writer  when  showing  her  his  school,  *  How  glad  I  am  you  can 
talk ;  now  and  then  English  gentlemen  come  and  look  at  us, 
l)ut  not  (me  word  can  they  say  to  us,  or  we  to  them.'  The 
elementary  girls'  school,  Volks  Schule^  they  call  it,  is  large  and 
well  ventilated.  The  1, ()()()  girls  are  taught  in  14  spacious 
school -rooms.  The  staff  consists  of  a  head  master,  thirteen  as- 
sistant masters,  and  two  mistresses  for  needlework.  This  is  an 
average  of  70  to  each  master.  He  rules  supreme  in  his  own 
schoolroom,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  head  master,  and 
retains  his  class  for  a  year ;  he  keej)S  a  weekly  record  of  the 
I)rogress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil.  In  short,  the  school 
organisation  for  the  little  girls  of  the  poor  is  much  what  we 
have  for  the  sons  of  the  rich  in  our  public  schools,  such  as 
Harrow  and  Kugby.  School  buildings,  order,  discipline,  and 
instruction,  seem  nearly  perfect.  The  writer  saw  the  first 
class  of  girls,  65  in  number,  age  13  to  14,  receive  their  drill 
lesson  in  the  large  drill-hall  of  the  adjacent  boys'  school.  All 
the  movements  were  executed  with  ease  and  precision;  the 
master  never  had  to  repeat  an  order  or  a  movement.  She  saw 
the  same  class  receive  a  very  interesting  lesson  on  modern 
history,  from  Waterloo  to  1848  ;  which  gave  an  opj)ortuDity 
for  describing  the  principles  of  constitutional  and  representative 
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government.  The  girls'  interest  never  flagged,  tliougli  it  was 
the  fourtli  hour  they  had  been  in  the  school,  and  that  difficult 
feat  was  performed  of  eliciting  answers  from  all  in  a  large  clas?s, 
not  merely  from  the  sharper  few.  She  wa^;  also  present  during 
lessoiis  in  botany,  physical  science,  needlework,  and  singing. 
Two  things  struck  her— the  way  loyalty  and  patriotism  per- 
vaded the  instruction  ;  Emperor  and  Fatherland  were  its  key- 
notes, the  fine  patriotic  songs  of  Germany  were  sung  with  such 

I  Bpirit  and  heartiness.  Nor  was  military  glory  alone  mentioned; 
the  noble  deeds  of  their  great  men  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war 
were  described ;  and  stress  was  laid  on  those  virtues  on  which 
1  Germans  pride  themselves  as  a  nation — truth,  thritit,  and 
"Jy  aftection.  The  other  point  was  t!ie  lenient  rule,  the 
manner  of  the  teaehers  to  the  taught,  so  quiet  and  gentle,  the 
children  yield  a  happy  and  cheerful  obedience  to  a  very  kindly 
discipline.  All  preconceived  notions  about  Prussian  sternness 
and  rigidity  vanish  when  the  reality  h  seen.        In  factj   the 

U)'stem  is  far  more  elastic  than  ours,  the  teachers  have  more 
discretionary  power.  The  stillness  of  the  school  generally  is  very 
noticeable.  Yet  there  was  none  of  that  importance  attiiched  to 
uniformity  of  movementj  or  a  machine-like  drill  of  arras  and 
legs  in  school  hours,  which  we  regard  as  essentiaL  The  mental 
discipline  was  perfect,  no  whispering,  no  inattention,  no  tlis- 
traction,  but  when  weary  the  children  were  mercifully  allowed 
to  lean  and  loll  a  little  to  rest  themselves.  All  the  forms  fjad 
backs.  There  were  no  pupil-teachers.  The  Germans  would 
tell  us  much  of  their  success  is  owing  to  the  employment  of 
iult  teachers  only.   *  Mark  my  words/  said   a  master  tn  the 

"^  writer,  *  you  will  never  have  an  intelligent  population  in  Eng- 
land so  long  as  you  lean,  as  you  now  do,  on  your  pupil-tpacher 
system.'     The  parents  pay  for  the  books  and  stationery  ul"  their 

^children,  which  are,  therefore,  their  o^vn  property,  and  are 
ied  to  and  from  the  school  in  a  satchel  on  the  back.     What 

^tiie  writer  turned  out  of  the  satchel  of  a  little  Nassau  girl 
of  eleven,  will  show  how  far  advanced  was  her  education — - 
a  Testament,  a  catechism,  a  book  of  Bible  history,  a  churcli 
hymn  book,  a  thick  closely  printed  reading  book  which 
has  been  well  called  *  a  sort  of  portable  encyclopedia  fur 
the   cottage'    of    useful  information,   we    have    nothing    like 

lit;   a  slate,  a  writing  copy  book,  and  four  extremely  neatly 

[nrritten  manuscript  books  containing  her  notes  of  her  arithmetic, 

*liistory,  natural  history,  and  geography  lessons.  Religious 
instruction  occupies  more  time  than  in  an  English  school, 
and  prayer  concludes  both  morning  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance.    As  one-third  are  Roman   (JatholicSj  there   are  sharp 
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diversities    of  creeds  but  great   care   was   taken  to  prevent 
any  chilcrs  faith   from   being  tampered  with.      The    solitary 
Jewess,  and  the  few  Free  Catholics  did  not  come  till  the  re- 
ligious service  w^as  over.     The  other  children  were  each  taught 
by  a  teacher  of  her   own   belief.     An   Old   Catholic   master, 
who  had  been  recently  ajfpointed,  taught  the  Old  Catholics, 
The  lower  classes  have  21   hours'  school  work  in  a  week,  the 
higher  classes,  31.    The  eight  higher  classes  learn  the  following 
extra  subjects,  as  we  should  call  them:  grammar,  geography, 
natural  history .      To  these  are  added  in  the  six  higher  classes* 
history  \  in  the  four  higher,  drawing;  and  in  the  first  class,  the 
elements  of  geometry.     Compulsion  is  strictly  enforced,  but  it 
is  tempered  by  the  large  power  of  granting  leave  of  absence 
for  any  good  reason  which  the  teacliers  possess*    Half-holidays, 
too,  are  given  more  freely  than  wnth  us.     For  iusitance,  in  the 
girls'  high  school,  there  were  nine  half-holidays  last  summer, 
on  account  of  the  great  heat.     The  whole  cost  per  head  of  this 
education  so  extended,  so  thorough,  is  1/,   lOx.  a  year,  raised 
by   municipal  taxation,   miuns  the    school  fee  of  6jf,  a  year, 
paid  by  each  child.     At  the  discretion  of  the  School  Boaixlj 
this    fee    may    be    lessened    or    remitted.      The  head  mast 
has  a  salary  of  150/.  a  year.     The  assistant  masters  rise  from" 
a  minimum  of  48/,  to  a  maximum  of  120/,     As  there  is  no 
previous    pupil-teacher    ajiprenticeship,    the    training    college 
course  oi  the  teachers  is  lengthened,  and   is  t%vice  as  long  as     ■ 
ours.    They  are  exempt  from  military  service,  except  six  weeka^ifl 
training  to  learn  their  drill.   The  writer  asked  *  Why  men  wer^^ 
employed  to  teach  girls,  as  she  thought  women  Tvould  have 
been  more  suitable ; '  she  was  told  that  Gennany  has  not  the 
large  surplus  female  population  that  we  have  in  England  ;  and 
that  there  is  such  a  demand  ior  German  governesses  in  Englan«^, 
that  the  class  from  whom  elementary  school  inis tresses  would 
be  recruitf*d,  have  the  opportunity  of  better  pay  and  more 
luxurious  life  in  England,     The  governing  body  is  a  board  ol^m 
nine  members :  five  of  them  elected  by  the  t^>wn  council  ever|^| 
three  years,  four  permanent   and  ex  offieio — the  burgomaster, 
always  president,  the   senior   Protestant  and  senior   Catholic 
clergymen,  and  the  resident  school  inspector,  who  is  apfK>int€ 
by  the  town  council.     The  advantages  of  the  German  schc 
system  may  be  thus  summed  up: — L  In  this  town  of  Wic 
baden,of  3o,000  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  elementary  girls^ 
school :   therefore  no  frittering  of  power  or  of  money*      There 
is  a  great  body  of  children  in  the  upper  standards,  275  girls 
over  the  age  of  11,      Where  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  small 
schools^  you  find  in  each  a  mere  sprinkling  of  girls  in  the  upper 
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Buidards,  whose  instruction  is  of  necessity  sacrificed  to  the 
equirements  of  the  large  lower  standards.  2.  There  are  no 
Nipil-teachers,  all  trained  adults.  3.  Each  teacher  has  his  class 
£  equal  age  and  attainments  in  a  separate  school-room,  ensur- 
mft  quiet  and  order.  4.  Compulsion  enforced  by  the  public 
opnion  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  its  laws.  5.  A  kind  and 
nm  discipline ;  this  arises  from  adult  teachers.  6.  A  very  in- 
teresting and  varied  style  of  lessons  ;  this  is  the  natural  result 
rf  the  fubove-named  conditions  during  eight  years'  instruction. 
The  writer  questioned  the  head  master  closely  as  to  the  practi- 
dl  results  of  this  education  in  after  life.  He  was  emphatic 
ttit  it  neither  rendered  the  girls  unfit  nor  disinclined  for  the 
humble  lot  to  which  they  were  born,  but  that  they  became 
letter  servants  and  better  wives  for  working  men,  in  conse- 

rQce  of  this  eight  years'  careful  teaching.  He  said  that  as 
conceit  about  their  attainments,  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
it,  when  a  whole  people  is  educated,  and  everybody's  neigh- 
bour knows  as  much  as  herself.  In  conclusion,  the  writer 
qnoted  firom  the  speech  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'In  Nassau,  the  bearing  and  manners  of  the  working  classes 
me  much  more  gentle  and  refined  than  with  us.  Drunken- 
MH  was  much  less  common,  and  in  one  of  the  late  assizes  at 
Wiesbaden  there  were  no  criminals  for  triaL' 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D^  gave  *  Some  account  of  the 
State  of  Elementary  Education  in  the  United  States,'  being 
fte  experiences  of  a  journey  through  that  country  in  the  early 
pirt  of  the  year.  He  showed  that  the  completeness  of  their 
ijBtein  fell  very  short  of  some  of  the  accounts  popularly  re- 
eeived,  both  as  regards  the  machinery  of  teaching  and  attain- 
•ents  of  the  teachers  and  their  pupils. 
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SPREAD    OF    INFECTIOUS    FEVERS.* 

What  further  legal  Enactmentfi^  if  any  ^  are  required  with  a  view  to ' 
arrest  the  Sprt^ad  of  Infectious  Fetjersf  and  how  far  National 
and  Municipal  Registrfition  is  desirable  as  a  means  thereto  f 
and,  if  so^  what  should  be  the  nature  of  such  registration  f 
By  i\  T,  Bond,  M.D.,  B.A.,  LomC  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Gloucestershire  Combined  Sanitary  District, 

IN  discussing  this  question  it  will  be  here  assumed  that  the 
term  *  InfectiouB  Fever*  includes  all  those  diseases  which 
are  liable  to  be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
thus  to  spread  throu«:^hout  the  eommunityj  by  any  means  except 
direct  personal  contact.  No  one  can,  I  apprehend,  deny  that 
the  subject  embraced  by  this  question  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant with  which  this  Section  can  be  called  upon  to  deah  It 
involves  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  number  of  lives  so  prodigious 
that  the  losses  incurred  in  such  a  war  as  that  which  has  of  late 
desolated  Eastern  Europe  are  but  a  trifle  to  it.  But  thL^  is  by 
no  means  its  most  serious  aspect ;  for  each  actual  death  which 
thus  occurs  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  centi'C  around  which  ifl 
aggregated  an  amount  of  shattered  health,  blighted  pros|»ect8, 
entailed  poverty,  and  misery  and  trouble  of  all  kinds  which  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mere  numerical  mortality  from 
these  diseases. 

Whilst  this  subject  is  therefore  one  whose  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  the  community  can  scarcely  be  over  estimated, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  tliat  it  is  one  of  very 
considerable  difficulty.  In  many  respects  our  knowledge  with 
regard  to  it  is  very  incomplete.  To  legislate  upon  it  with  any 
real  effect  involves  an  interference  with  some  of  the  most  pri- 
vate social  relations  and  a  restriction  of  that  *  liberty  of  the 
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subject'  to  which  so  vague  and  myaterious  a  veneration  is 
popularly  attached. 

That  the  pres^eut  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  these  diseases 
is  satisfactory,  no  one  who  has  had  any  practical  experience 
of  its  working  will  for  a  moment  assert.  It  is  greatly  lacking 
in  precision ;  it  makes  a  great  show  of  activity  whilst  giving 
little  or  no  real  pow«?r  to  enforce  the  precautions  at  which  it 
aims  ;  it  allows  injuries  of  the  most  grievous  kind  to  be  inflicted 
by  one  citizen  upon  another  without  providing  any  effectual 
remedy  for  such  wrongs;  audit  leaves  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community  at  the  mercy  of  their  richer  neighbours  in  mat^ 
ters  in  which  the  general  selfishness  of  human  nature  is  too 
often  intensified  by  the  influence  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and 
cowardice  combined. 

Id  discussing  this  question  in  its  legislative  aspects  it  will 
be  impossible  here  to  do  so  in  any  hut  a  most  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  manner.  Scarcely  any  single  proposition  can  be 
made  in  connection  with  it  that  is  not  open  to  serious  debate, 
or  upoa  which  as  much  might  not  be  written  as  will  be  here 
devoted  to  the  entire  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  attempt  to 
sketch  in  very  rough  ouiline  some  of  the  more  important  mat- 
ters with  which  any  legislation  in  regard  to  it  that  is  intended 
to  be  effective  must  deal  ;  and  if  in  so  doing  I  should  appear 
to  be  more  dogmatic  than  is  fitting  I  trust  that  it  will  be  attri- 
buted to  a  desire  to  be  concise  rather  than  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  many-sidedness  of  the  question  which  is  at 
issue. 

The  suggestions  which  I  shall  venture  to  make  will  be 
founded  on  certain  preliminary  assumptions,  some  of  the  more 
important  of  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  enunciate.  I  assume 
thcn»  first,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large 
that  the  spread  of  infectious  disease  should  be  arrested  as 
speedily  and  as  effectually  as  possible,  and  that  society  has  the 
same  right  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  seek- 
ing to  carry  out  this  object  which  it  is  admitted  to  have  in  re- 
pressing murder,  robbery,  and  other  acts  which  are  confessedly 
prejudicial  to  its  welfare*  Secondly,  that  as  the  attainment  of 
this  object  is  in  a  large  degree  a  mere  question  of  cost,  and 
as»  moreover,  the  visitations  of  infectious  disease  in  most  cases 
fall  heaviest  upim  thtise  who  are  least  able  to  bear  them, 
and  who  are  exj>osed  to  them  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
it  is  both  expedient  and  just  that  the  expense  of  arresting 
such  disease  should  be  looked  on  as  an  investment  for  the 
bene6t  of  the  community  at  large,  and  that  it  should,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  be  borne  by  the  same  body.     Thirdly, 
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that    in    so  much,   and  in   so   far    as   the   steiis    which   are 
necessary  for  this  purpose  can  be  most  efTectually  and  econo- 
mically taken  by  a  public  representative  body,  such  as  the  iiir 
has  provided  in  the  sanitary  authority,  it  is  both  expedient  and 
just  that  such  bodies  should  not  only  be  empowered  but  com. 
])clled  by  law  to  adopt  all  such  measures  as  can  be  shewn  to  be 
effectual  for  this  purpose,  and  that  in  case  of  their  neglectiDj^ 
to  discharge  their  public  duty  in  this  respect  those  who  suffer 
from  their  neglect  should  be  authorised  to  supply  their  default 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  to  recover  from  them  in  a 
summary  manner  any  cost  or  damage  to  which  they  are  put  in 
so  doing. 

If  there  should  be  any  person  present  to  whom  these  propo- 
sitions should  appear  to  be  so  self-evident  that  it  is  superfluoni 
to  formally  state  them,  I  can  only  observe  in  apology  that  there  * 
arc  a  large  number  of  public  bodies  who,  if  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  actions,  seem  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinic^ 
and  that  in  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  sanitary  law  represents 
the  views  of  the  public  in  the  matter  it  is  very  far  froqi  recog- 
nising these  propositions  as  evident  at  all. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  in  general  terms  some  of  the 
chief  legislative  enactments  which  are  required  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease,  if  sanitary  law  is  to  be  a  reality 
instead  of  a  sham,  as  it  is  in  a  great  measure  at  present,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  one  or  two  pointe 
which  are  of  more  especial  importance.  Unquestionably  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move 
is  the  notification  of  cases  of  infectious  disease;  since  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  order  to  enable  the  sanitary  authority,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  public,  to  arrest  the  spread  of  disease  it  is  an 
essential  condition  that  it  shall  be  informed  of  its  existence  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible.  It  is  also  equally  clear  that,  as,for  ve^ 
intelligible  reasons,  the  public  generally  are  for  the  most  part 
very  anxious  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such  disease  in  their 
houses  from  being  known,  some  special  provision  must  be  made 
to  enable  the  sanitary  authority  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  cases  when  they  occur.  I  think  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  the  sanitary  authority  is  to  be  furnished  with 
this  information  the  occupier  of  the  infected  house  is  the  proper 
person  to  make  resj)onsible  for  giving  it.  But  in  order  to  make 
this  provision  operative  it  is  essential  to  couple  with  it  an 
enactment  providing  that  every  medical  practitioner,  who  shall 
when  in  attendance  on  a  sick  person,  recognise  that  such  sick- 
ness is  of  an  infectious  nature,  shall  be  required  to  immediately 
notify  the  fact  in  a  written  form  to  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
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idbo  shall  in  his  turn  be  required  to  transmit  such  notification 
without  delay  to  the  sanitary  authority  or  its  officers. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to  make  such  an  enactment, 
but  how  is  it  to  be  enforced  ?  There  are  two  or  three  ways  in 
which  this  may  be  done.  The  first  is  by  providing  a  pecuniary 
penalty  in  case  of  default.  For  my  own  part  I  can  see  no 
▼alid  obiection  against  this  course.  If  it  be  once  admitted  that 
society  in  its  own  interests  has  a  right  to  demand  this  informa- 
tion, it  follows  that  it  has  an  equal  right  to  enforce  it  by  any 
measures  which  it  may  consider  most  effective  for  the  purpose. 

But  there  are  other  means  which  probably  would  be  quite 
as  efficacious  as  direct  penalties  in  procuring  this  information. 
One  of  these  is  to  make  a  medical  man  who  should  fail  to  notify 
to  the  occupier  of  a  house  the  infectious  nature  of  any  disease 
which  might  occur  within  it  directly  responsible  either  to  such 
occupier,  or  to  anyone  else,  for  any  damage  or  expense  which 
might  accrue  from  the  concealment  of  this  fact;  and  to  enforce 
the  same  responsibility  upon  the  occupier  in  his  turn  in  case  he 
should  neglect  to  convey  to  the  sanitary  authority  the  informa- 
tion so  given  to  him.  If  we  know  anything  certain  about  in* 
fectious  diseases  we  know  this,  that  by  adopting  proper  precau- 
tions they  can  with  almost  infallible  certainty  be  prevented 
from  spreading.  If,  therefore,  those  who  know  that  these  dis- 
eases exist  conceal  that  knowledge,  and  thereby  render  it  im- 
possible for  such  precautions  to  be  adopted,  it  is  only  equitable 
that  they  should  be  made  directly  responsible  for  all  the  conse- 
quences which  can  be  shown  to  flow  from  the  secrecy  which 
they  have  practised. 

In  regard  to  this,  as  to  other  further  aspects  of  this  question, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  refer  to  a  most  serious  defect  in  the 
law  on  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  it  provides  no  simple  and 
summary  process  by  which  a  person  who  has  been  damaged  by 
another,  in  respect  of  failure  to  adopt  proper  precautions  to  pre* 
▼ent  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  can  be  indemnified  for  such 
damage.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  parent  who  sends  an 
infected  child  to  a  school  without  any  medical  certificate  to  jus- 
tify him  in  so  doing,  and  who  thus  leads  to  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  the  school,  to  its  being  broken  up,  in  this  way  seriously 
damaging  the  keeper  of  the  school,  and  possibly  to  the  illness 
and  death  of  many  of  the  scholars,  thereby  entailing  further 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  anxiety  and  suffering.  Or  take 
the  case  of  an  employer  who  sends  from  his  house  a  servant 
labouring  under  infectious  disease  in  a  cab  to  her  crowded 
home  in  the  country,  leading  possibly  to  the  diffusion  of  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  cab,  and  almost  certainly  to  the 
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outbreak  of  it  in  the  servant's  family  at  home.  Or  a^ain^ 
the  case  of  a  well-to-do  householder  who  sends  infected  cl 
to  a  poor  laundress  to  wash,  without  giving  her  any  notification 
of  the  fact,  thereby  leading  to  an  outbreak  of  disease  in  her 
house.  Or  the  converse  case^  of  a  milliner  or  tailor  who 
allows  clothes  to  be  made  up  in  infected  houses  and  sent 
thence  to  those  of  well-to-do  customers,  therein  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

But  it  13  useless  to  multiply  such  instances.  They  must  be 
familiar  to  everyone.  TfYhat  is  wanted  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  practices  is  not  only  a  simple  and  summary  process  by 
which  persons  who  are  so  damaged  can  seek  to  indemnify  them- 
selves, but  one  which  shall  be  so  open  and  accessible  and  well 
known  that  it  can  be  held  in  terrorem  as  a  means  to  compel  people 
to  take  precautions  in  their  own  personal  pecuniary  interests, 
which  in  many  cases  they  would  not  adopt  out  of  any  regard 
to  the  interests  of  their  neighbours.  The  Public  Health  Act 
does  indeed  recognise  in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  way  the  im- 
propriety of  some  of  the  acts  quoted,  and  provides  penalties  on 
those  who  are  guilty  of  them.  I  believe  also,  though  from 
want  of  legal  knowledge  I  speak  with  some  doubt  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  an  action  for  damages  would  lie  at  common  law  in 
such  cases ;  but  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  enveloped  in 
such  doul>t  and  obscurity,  and  there  are  such  difficulties  in 
way  of  enforcing  any  remedy  that  those  who  perpetrate  the 
improprieties  do  so  for  the  most  part  with  impunity,  and  will  con 
P'  tinuc  so  to  do  until  the  law  lays  down  in  so  many  words  the 
direct  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  their  proceedings, 
and  gives  those  who  suffer  through  their  neglect  a  precise  and 
easily  available  remedy  against  them.  I  hold  that  this  is  the 
only  efi^ectual  way  to  deal  %\ith  this  aspect  of  the  question  of 
how  to  arrest  infectious  disease,  either  as  regards  individuals  or 
public  bodies,  viz.- — to  say  to  such  people,  there  are  certain  pre- 
cautions which  sanitary  science  has  shown  to  be  sufficient  to 
£revent  the  spread  of  these  diseases ;  if  you  can  show  that  you 
ave  adopted  such  precautions  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  for  you 
to  do  BO,  you  shall  be  exonerated  from  any  consequences  which 
may  flow  from  the  spread  of  the  tlisease  from  your  premises, 
for  which  you  cannot  under  the  circumstances  be  held  equitably 
to  be  accountable  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  neglect  such  precau- 
tions you  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences,  and  to 
indemnify  anyone  who  can  show  that  he  has  suffered  through 
your  neglect. 

From  the  principle  which  I  have  thus  laid  down,  it  follows 
also  that  any  householder  who  communicates  to  the  sanitary 
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authority  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  on  his  premises, 
and  who  adopts  so  far  as  is  in  his  power  the  instructions 
given  to  him  by  competent  authority  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  should  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  sani- 
tary authority  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  which  should  be,  if 
not  an  absolute  bar  to  legal  proceedings  against  him,  at  any 
rate  primd  facie  evidence  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such 
proceedings. 

It  also  follows,  from  the  same  principle,  that  where  a  sani- 
tary authority  neglects  to  discharge  its  obvious  duties  to  the 
public  in  respect  of  these  diseases,  e.^.,  by  failing  to  provide 
proper  accommodation  for  their  isolation  and  treatment,  or 
proper  appliances  for  disinfection,  or  in  any  other  way,  those 
who  suffer  from  its  default  should  be  authorised  either  to 
require  its  officers  to  act  on  its  behalf  or  themselves  to  take 
such  steps  in  supplying  its  default  as  circumstances  may  allow, 
and  to  recover  from  it  in  a  summary  manner  the  cost  of  so 
doing.  For  instance,  a  servant  is  taken  ill  with  scarlet  fever 
in  a  district  in  which  the  sanitary  authority  has  made  no  proper 
provision  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  such  cases :  the 
master  of  the  servant  should  be  empowered  to  require- the  sani- 
tary inspector  to  make  such  provision  in  the  way  of  lodging, 
nursing,  &c.,  as  might  be  practicable,  at  the  cost  of  the  sani- 
tary authority;  or  to  make  such  provision  himself,  and  to  recover 
the  cost  from  the  authority.  Or  to  take  another  instance — a 
tailoress  who  makes  clothes  for  a  large  outfitter  has  fever  break 
out  in  her  house,  whereby  a  quantity  of  such  clothes  becomes 
infected.  This  infection  might  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  cer- 
tain disinfecting  appliances,  which  the  sanitary  authority  ou^ht 
to  provide.  It  has,  however,  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  clothes 
have  as  a  consequence  to  be  destroyed.  The  sanitary  authority 
should  be  required  to  compensate  the  owner  of  the  clothes  for 
the  loss  caused  by  its  default. 

A  large  number  of  other  illustrations  might  be  quoted  to 
idiow  the  absolute  necessity  of  recognising  this  principle  of 
direct  responsibility  on  the  part  both  of  public  bodies  and  pri- 
vate individuals  to  do  all  that  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary 
and  reasonably  practicable  in  the  way  of  precautions  against 
the  spread  of  infectious  disease.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite 
tntiBfied  that  until  this  is  done,  and  the  whole  superstructure 
of  law  in  r^ard  to  these  diseases  is  erected  upon  it  as  a  foun- 
dation, any  legislation  in  the  matter  will  be  almost  entirely 
worthlesa 

There  are  two  other  matters  to  which  I  should  wish  specially 
to  refer  before  summarising  the  suggestions  which  I  have  to 
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offer  on  the  subject  of  specific  legislative  enactments.  Th 
first  of  these  is  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  sanitary  authozitie 
from  making  any  charge  for  admission  to  infectious  ho^itali 
except  when  special  accommodation  is  provided  at  the  requev 
of  the  patient  or  his  friends.  I  feel  assured  that  until  this  i 
done  it  will  be  useless  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  ti 
attempt  to  compel  authorities  to  provide  such  hospitals.  Tiiej 
will,  if  driven  to  do  something  by  force  of  law  or  of  pubUe  opt 
nion,  put  up  some  place  or  other,  probably  only  of  a  temporiij 
character,  and  then,  as  the  authorities  of  a  town  withm  my 
own  knowledge  have  done,  they  will  charge  a  fee  for  admiwioii 
which  is  prohibitory  to  the  great  mass  of  those  for  whoic 
benefit  the  hospital  should  have  been  intended;  and  when,  as  ii 
only  to  be  expected,  the  building  remains  untenanted,  thoiuk 
there  may  be  plenty  of  cases  to  fill  it,  they  will  triumjdian^ 
point  to  its  empty  wards  as  a  proof  of  the  freedom  of  their  d». 
trict  from  infectious  disease  and  of  the  folly  of  those  who  U 
advocated  its  erection,  and  may  possibly  dismiss  the  staff,  ni 
close  it  altogether. 

If  it  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  such  hospitdi 
should  be  provided,  it  is  equally  essential  that  admission  t»: 
them  should  be  perfectly  free,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  ii 
in  the  public  interest  to  induce  all  who  will  to  avail  themsdTCi 
of  their  aid.  As  all  ratepayers  contribute  to  their  mainteninoe 
in  proportion  to  their  rateabiHty,  they  have  all  an  equal  rightto 
claim  admission  to  them  ;  and  as  to  those  who  are  too  poor  lo 
be  ratepayers,  it  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  point  of  expeuae 
whether  they  arc  treated  in  such  hospitals  or  in  workhouses; 
whereas,  to  condemn  them  to  be  admitted  only  to  the  latter  ii 
practically  to  give  them  no  alternative  except  to  remain  in 
their  own  wretched  homes,  there  to  spread  diseases,  which  may 
be  said,  in  the  language  of  Horace,  to  disregard  eqnallj 
pauperum  tnhernas  retjumque  iurres.  Poverty  may  be,  if  not 
in  most  cases  a  crime,  at  least  a  well-deserved  penalty  for 
neglected  opportunities  and  wasted  resources,  but  it  has  yet  to 
he  shown  that  for  a  man  to  be  visited  by  infectious  disease  ifr 
otherwise  than  a  pure  and  unmerited  calamity,  which  shouU 
challenge  all  possible  sympathy  and  assistance,  rather  than 
provoke,  as  it  so  often  does,  repulsion  and  neglect  Abundant 
experience  shows  that  the  unwillingness  to  enter  the  w^orkhoose 
when  sick  is  strongest  in  that  class  of  the  population  wUch  i» 
only  one  remove  in  reality  above  pauperism.  It  is  acrod 
thing  to  say,  in  effect  to  this  class — ^  It  is  true  that  you  arenot 
actually  paupers,  but  we  will  give  you  no  help  in  dealing  witl 
this  calamity  with  which  you  are  stricken,  unless  you  enter  th 
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workboofie  and  so  assume  the  badge  of  pauperism.'  To  do  this 
is  ffratoitously  to  pauperise  and  degrade  the  recipients  of  such 
aid. 

There  is  another  recommendation  in  favour  of  making  ad- 
mission to  infectious  hospitals  free  by  law^  and  that  is,  that  it 
would  effectually  remove  a  constant  source  of  disagreement 
between  boards  of  guardians  and  sanitary  authorities,  m  places 
where  such  bodies  are  not  identical,  by  abolishing  altogether 
the  consideration  of  pauperism  as  an  element  of  the  question. 
There  would  then  be  no  necessity  of  debating  the  subject 
whether  a  patient  labouring  under  small-pox  is  a  pauper  or  not; 
and,  if  he  is  not  actually  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  but  too  poor 
to  pay  for  admission  to  the  infectious  hospital,  discussing  what 
is  to  be  done  with  him  ;  during  the  course  of  which  dispute  the 
poor  wretch  has  probably  solved  the  problem  himself  by  dying, 
or,  if  not  dead,  has  run  the  risk  of  infecting  half  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  was  the  case  at  a  town  in  the  south  of  England  the 
other  day. 

Another  most  urgently  needed  enactment  is  the  legal 
definition  for  sanitary  purposes  of  what  persons  are  *  in  the 
charge'  of  others.  For  want  of  such  a  definition  the  2nd 
clause  of  the  126th  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act  is  prac- 
tically of  little  or  no  value.  The  following  persons  should  be 
held  to  be  '  in  charge,'  for  sanitary  purposes,  of  the  occupier 
of  any  premises  on  which  they  may  happen  to  be  residing  at 
the  time  when  they  are  discovered  to  be  suffering  from  infec- 
tioufl  disease,  viz.:  all  minors;  domestic  servants  and  trade 
assistants ;  and  persons  who  from  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  all  such  cases  the 
occupier  of  the  premises  should  be  held  to  be  legally  responsible 
for  taking  proper  steps,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  bis  power  to  do 
so,  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  the  sick  person,  and  he 
should,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  be  invested  with  full 
power  to  make  any  practicable  arrangement  for  the  attainment 
•of  this  object  wherever  the  local  authority  might  have  neg-  * 
lected  to  provide  a  special  place  for  the  purpose,  and  to  recover 
the  cost  of  so  doing  from  the  authority.  By  this  means  local 
authorities  would  be  more  effectually  induced  to  provide  hos- 

S'tab  than  by  any  direct  legal  enactment  that  they  shall  do  so; 
r  directly  they  found  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  provide 
hospitals  and  maintain  them  in  efficient  condition  than  to  pay 
a  number  of  stiff  bills  for  lodging  infected  persons  in  private 
houses,  they  would  at  once  proceed  to  do  so  with  an  alacrity 
which  would  be  as  great  as  the  reluctance  they  now  exhibit. 
The  third  point  upon  which  it  is  desirable  to  make  some 
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special  remarks  is  the  necessity  of  giving  the  sanitary  authoiity, 
through  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the  same  power  of  vifiiting 
and  inspecting  a  house  in  which  infectious  disease  exists,  or  is 
sugpected  to  exist,  as  it  now  possesses  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
nuisance.  Such  a  power  would  be  a  very  effective  check 
against  neglect  of  notification  of  such  cases,  since  people  would 
be  rather  slow  to  incur  the  risk  of  penalties  for  not  notifyin^^UI 
them,  when  they  were  aware  that  they  were  liable  to  a  visit  alp^f 
any  time  from  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  that  na 
attempts  at  secrecy  could,  therefore^  be  caleidated  on  as  being 
successful.  I  may  remark  here  that  it  seems  to  be  both  ex^ 
pedient  and  fair  that  the  compulsion  on  the  householder  to  givei 
information  of  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  in  his  hous< 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  con^elative  requirement  tm  the 
sanitary  authority  and  its  officers  to  deal  with  that  information 
as  private,  so  far  as  it  might  be  practicable  to  do  so  in  the 
public  interests.  The  simplest  way  of  attaining  the  object 
under  consideration  would  be  to  include  in  the  category  of 
nuisances  any  premises  on  whicli  there  is  a  person  suffering 
from  an  infectious  disease.  That  a  house  so  infected  has  as 
much  reason  to  be  considered  a  *  nuisance '  as  any  of  the  other 
objects  which  are  now  statutably  declared  to  be  so,  needs  no 
proof* 

In  connection  with  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  to 
]>oint  out  that  the  provisions  as  to  the  power  of  compulsory 
isolation  require  Uy  be  more  clearly  defined  than  they  are  at 
present.     The  phrase  in  the  124th  section  of  the  Public  Health.  ^ 
Act,  *  witlu nit  proper  hxiging  or  accommodation^  is  so  indefinita^l 
and  ambiguous  that  magistrates  vary  greatly  in  the  interpreta- ** 
tion  they   put  upun  it.     A  l>ctter  phrase  would  be,  *  stf  lodijed 
as  to  he  like!}/  to  spread  the  dhcasic,^     If  this  suggestion  were 
adopted,   the   responsibility   of  certifying  would  properly  fall 
upon  either  the  medical  officer  of  health  or  any  other  rnedi^ 
practitioner,  and  that  of  acting  on  the  certificate  would  devol 
ufjou  the  magistrate.     As  the  section  is  at  present  worded, 
there  seems  to  be  no  rery  obvious  reason  why  a  medical  man 
should  be  required  for  the  purpose  t»f  giving  a  certificate  that 
the  sick  person  *  iit  without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation^ 
lodged  in  a  room  oven  pied  ht/  more  than  ojie  famihf  ;'  any  noi 
medical  person  could  do  this  equally  well. 

As   a  practical  conclusion  to  this  paper,  I  have  embodi 
the  views  herein  expressed  in  a  series  of  sufrgested  enactmen' 
drafted  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  allow  of  their  being  fully  discussed 
and  I  trust  that  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
will  follow  up  the  good  work  which  they  have  commenced  in 
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iitiating  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  by  appointing 
i  committee  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  with  the  view  of 
ikapiiig  a' Bill  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament  during  the 
enniiiig  Bession.  As  piecemeal  legislation  seems  to  be  the 
vder  of  the  day  in  matters  connected  with  local  government, 
ihsre  would  appear  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  acknowledged 
drfbets  of  the  Public  Health  Act  should  not  be  dealt  with  in 
tti  way;  and  there  is  certainly  no  part  of  it  which  is  so 
defective,  or  which  so  urgently  needs  revision,  as  that  which 
refen  to  Infectious  and  Epidemic  Diseases. 

SttggeMted  alterations  and  amendments  of  the  Public    Health 
Act,  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

(1.)  In  any  case  in  which  a  medical  practitioner  shall,  whilst 
in  attendance  on  a  sick  person,  discover  that  such  sickness  is  of 
IB  infectious  nature,  or  that  it  is  liable  to  be  spread  in  default 
of  proper  precautions,  he  shall  be  required  thereon  to  give 
Gornml  notification  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  sick  person 
hiBBelf,  and  to  the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which  the  sick 
person  may  happen  to  be,  under  a  penalty  ^  for  neglecting  so 
todo. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  section  of  Act,  the  term 
pemises  thall  include  any  building,  tenement,  shed,  hut,  tent, 
<t  other  structure,  whether  of  a  permanent  or  moveable  descrip- 
Ikm ;  also  any  caravan  or  other  vehicle  used  for  purposes  of 
labitation;  also  any  ship,  boat,  or  barge  used  for  a  similar 
porpose. 

(2.)  The  person  to  whom  such  notification  shall  have  been 
Biie  shall  be  required  to  transmit  the  same  without .  delay  to 
fte  officer  appointed  by  the  local  sanitary  authority  to  receive 
fte  same,  under  a  penalty  for  neglecting  so  to  do. 

(3.)  Such  notification  shall  be  held  confidential  by  the 
mitary  authority  and  its  officers,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to 
do  80  in  the  public  interests. 

(4.)  Any  householder  who  shall  have  given  such  notification 
to  die  sanitary  authority,  and  who  shall  have  adopted  such 
measures  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  as  are,  in  the 
orinion  of  the  medical  oflScer  of  health  for  the  locality,  prac- 
ticable, and  reasonably  sufiicicnt  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  entitled 
on  the  termination  of  the  case  to  demand  a  certificate  from  the 
medical  officer  of  health  to  that  effect 

(6.)  Whenever  in  any  case  of  infectious  sickness  the  me- 

*  In  this  and  all  other  suggested  clauses  in  "which  a  penalty  is  provided  the 
{raise  amoimt  of  the  penalty  is  left  for  determination  by  the  framers  of  the  Act. 
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dical  officer  of  health  shall  be  of  opiDion  that  such  sickness 

likely  to  spread  from  want  of  sufficient  means  of  isolation 
treatment,  he  shall  give  the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  whid 
such  case  exists  notice  to  that  effect,  and  on  the  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  the  occupier  he  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
advised  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  proper  isolation  and  treatment  of  the  sick  person, 
and  in  default  thereof  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  to 
give  compensation  for  any  injury  or  expense  which  may  be 
incurred  by  any  other  person  through  his  neglect. 

(6.)  In  any  case  of  infectious  sickness  the  occupier  of  the 
premises  whereon  such  case  exists  shall,  on  tlie  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  the  case  cannot 
be  properly  isolated  or  treated  on  such  premises,  and  that  it  is 
a  proper  one  for  removaK  be  empowered  to  require  the  local 
sanitary  authority  to  immediately  remove  tlie  case  to  its  hospital 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  in  case  the  authority  has  not  provided 
any  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  such  cases,  and  is  unable 
or  fails  to  pro™le  fitting  accommodation  for  the  sick  person, 
then  the  occupier  shall  be  empowered  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  practicable  for  the  proper  isolation  and  treatment 
of  the  sick  person,  and  to  recover  from  the  sanitary  authority 
in  a  summary  way  all  expenses  which  may  be  certified  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  as  having  been  properly  incurred  in 
80  doing, 

{7.)  That  for  the  j)urposes  of  the  Public  Health  Act  the 
occupier  of  any  premises  on  which  there  shall  be  a  person 
suffering  from  infectious  sickness,  such  person  being  a  minor* 
or  a  servant,  or  trade  assistant,  or  being  mentally  or  physically 
incapacitated  from  providing  for  his  own  welfare,  shall  be  held 
to  be  in  charge  of  such  sick  person,  and  to  be  responsible 
making  such  provision  as  is  necessary  for  his  proper  isolation 
and  treatment ;  and  in  case  he  Is  unable  to  do  so  on  his  o' 
premises,  he  shall  he  empowered  to  require  the  sanitaiT  au- 
thority to  do  BO,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  with  the  same  remedy 
in  case  of  default, 

(8*)  A  sanitary  authority  shall  be  prohibited  from  making 
any  charge  for  the  admission  of  a  sick  person  to  a  hospital  for 
infectious  sickness  coming  to  it  from  the  district  of  the  author- 
ity in  charge  of  the  hospital,  except  where  special  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  at  the  request  of  the  patient  or  his  friends, 

(9.)  Every  sanitary  authority  shaU  provide  proper  appli- 
ances for  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  infected  clothiiig, 
bedding,  and  other  similar  articles,  and  shall  convey  and 
disinfect  such  things  free  of  charge  within  its  own  district^  and 
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in  default  of  so  doing  shall  compensate  the  owners  for  the 
destruction  of  such  articles^  upon  the  receipt  of  a  certificate 
from  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  such  destruction  was 
necesBary. 

(10.)  If  the  occupier  of  any  premises  which  are  frequented 
hj  the  public  for  purposes  of  trade^  amusement,  instruction, 
T^reshment,  or  lodging,  and  on  which  there  shall  be  a  person 
saffering  from  infectious  sickness,  shall  knowingly  allow  any 
person  to  be  admitted  thereon  for  any  of  the  above  objects, 
without  giving  him  notice  of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  so  doing,  unless  he  shall  have 
previously  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer  of 
health  that  the  sick  person  is  properly  isolated,  and  that  all 
practicable  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  have 
Been  adopted. 

(11.)  The  word  nuisance  in  the  Public  Health  Act  shall 
iidade  any  premises  upon  which  there  is  or  has  been  a  case  of 
infisctious  sickness,  and  such  nuisance  shall  not  be  held  to  have 
been  abated  until  the  medical  officer  of  health  shall  have  given 
die  occupier  thereof  a  certificate  that  all  practicable  precautions 
haye  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  sickness. 

(12.)    Whenever  a  medical  officer  of  health   shall  have 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  upon  any  premises  a  person 
goffering  from  dangerous  infectious  sickness,  he  shall  be  author- 
ised to  visit  such  premises  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  himself 
that  all  practicable  precautions  are  being  taken  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  such  sickness,  and  in  any  case  in  which  he  shall 
find  a  person  so  suffering  and  not  under  the  care  of  any  duly 
qualified  medical  practitioner,  he  shall  notify  the  nature  of  the 
sickness  to  such  person  and  to  the  occupier  of  the  premises, 
who  shall  thereon  be  liable  to  the  same  responsibilities  as  if  the 
notification  had  been  made  by  any  ordinary  medical  practitioner. 
(13.)  In  any  case  in  which  a  medical  officer  of  health  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  exists  upon  any  premises  a 
person  suffering  from  infectious  sickness,  and  in  which  he  shall 
be  refused  admission  to  such  premises  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying himself  that   proper   precautions   are   being  taken   to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  he  shall  have  the   same 
power  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  premises  as  is  given  by 
^he  Public  Health  Act  in  other  cases  of  nuisance. 

(14.)  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  before  not  less 
than  two  magistrates  of  having  conduced  to  the  spread  of 
infectious  disease,  by  wilfully  neglecting  precautions  which 
niay  have  been  advised  by  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  any 
<^er  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
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penalty,  and  to  make  compensation  for  any  injury  or  loss  which 
shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  to  have 
been  caused  by  such  neglect. 

(15.)  Every  sanitary  authority  shall  provide  a  nsortaiiy 
for  the  reception  of  the  corpses  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
infectious  diisease,  and  in  default  of  so  doinff  shall  be  liable  to 
defray  any  costs  incurred,  under  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  in  making  provision  for  the  reception  and  cue 
of  such  corpses  until  they  are  buried. 

(16.)  A  sanitary  authority  shall  have  power  to  incur 
expense  in  providing  lodging  for  persons  living  in  a  hoiue 
in  which  infectious  sickness  shall  have  broken  out^  if  it  shall 
think  it  desirable  so  to  do ;  and,  generally,  to  adopt  any  measares 
which  the  authority  may  be  advised  are  expedient  for  the  porpoBe 
of  preventing  infectious  sickness. 

(17.)  In  any  case  in  which  a  medical  officer  of  health  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  death  of  a  person  who  has  died 
from  infectious  disease  has  been  in  any  way  due  to  the  n^lect 
of  proper  precautions  against  the  spread  of  such  disease,  1» 
shall  forward  a  certificate  to  that  effect  to  the  coroner  of  the 
district,  and  the  coroner  shall  then  hold  an  inquest  upon  such 
case,  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  inquest  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  that  the  jury  shall  view  the  body,  provided  that  the 
identification  of  the  dead  person  can  be  established  by  other 
means. 

(18.)  Whenever  a  modiciil  officer  of  health  shall  have  reason 
to  think  that  infectious  sickness  is  being  spread,  or  is  likely  to 
be  spread,  through  the  agency  of  any  public,  elementary,  or 
other  school,  he  shall  give  the  managers  of,  or  the  person  con- 
ducting the  same,  notice  to  that  effect ;  and  if  it  shall  be  proved 
that  such  sickness  has  been  thereafter  spread  through  the 
neglect  of  such  precautions  as  the  medical  officer  of  health  may 
have  advised,  the  person  to  whom  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given,  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  court  of  petty  sessions,  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  and  to  make  compensation  for  any  injury  or 
expense  which  may  have  been  incurred  by  any  other  person 
through  his  neglect. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  C.   O.  Ba\xis  (Tiinbridge  Wells)  said  that  all  the  recorded 
campaigns  of  the*  present  generation   did  not  show  anything  like  tlie 
loss  of  life  caused  by  infectious  diseases  in  the  United  Kingdom  alotx* 
during  the  same  space  of  time.     In  respect  to  the  question,  whether     & 
law  enacting  the  immediate  disclosiure  of  infectious  disease  to  the  saES-i' 
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tary  authority  would  not  be  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable,  he  would 
r^T  that  the  law  already  took  the  most  extreme  step,  in  forfeiting 
angle  liyes  for  the  sake  of  the  community,  and  surely  they  might  enact 
infinitely  less  interferences  for  saving  the  wholesale  destruction  of  indi- 
Tidual  Uyes.    He  would  propose  that  the  duty  be  laid  on  the  house- 
iKdder,  or  the  party  in  charge  of  the  patient,  to  disclose  the  infectious 
disetse  to  the  sanitary  authority,  but  that  it  be  also  the  duty  of  the 
medical  man  to  inform  the  householder,  in  writing,  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.    He  would  also  make  it  obligatory  on  medical  men  to 
disdose  the  name  and  locality  of  infectious  disease,  within  their  know- 
ledge, if  personally  applied  to  by  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Dr.  William  Hardwicke  (London)  remarked  that  one  question  of 
importance  was,  how  far  the  medical  man  in  attendance  on  a  family 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  declaration  of  disease.  If  it  were 
made  compulsory,  a  great  outcry  would  be  raised  in  the  profession ; 
and  he  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  compulsory  on  the  medical  man, 
but  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  householder  to  intimate  to 
the  sanitary  officer  of  the  district  the  existence  of  disease ;  then  a  great 
part  of  the  work  would  be  done.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  shotdd 
be  compulsory  upon  a  medical  attendant,  on  a  patient  suffering  from 
in&etbus  disease,  on  being  asked  for  information  by  the  constituted 
authority,  to  give  it,  and  that  there  should  be  a  penalty  attaching  to 
refiual. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fergus  (Glasgow).— A  chief  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  is  ample  hospital  accommodation,  and  also 
that  the  cases  should,  as  early  as  possible,  be  removed  to  the  hospitals 
i^ially  provided  for  these  diseases.  Any  one  who  objects  to  the 
expense  of  special  hospitals  should  be  told  that  they  are  like  a  policy 
of  asBorance,  and  must  in  the  long  run  not  merely  improve  the  health, 
.  but  dimini^  the  rates.  It  is  too  late  to  build  hospitals  after  an 
epidemic  has  broken  out.  The  small  towns  and  country  districts 
should  combine  to  provide  hospitals,  which  should  be  always  in  readi- 
ness to  meet  the  first  outbreak  of  infectious  disease.  In  addition  to 
hospitals,  a  reception  house  is  very  valuable,  to  which  the  families  from 
an  infected  house  may  be  removed  and  watched,  while  their  houses  are 
being  fumigated  and  cleansed.  In  Glasgow  the  inmates  are  allowed  to 
attend  to  their  usual  avocations ;  if  any  more  are  affected,  the  sick  are 
at  once  returned  to  hospital,  nnd  as  soon  as  the  period  of  incubation  is 
passed,  the  families  return  home.  In  Glasgow  a  careful  and  systematic 
Tisitation  by  a  well-trained  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors  works  admirably ; 
every  week  concealed  cases  are  discovered,  and  removed  if  need  be. 
The  staff  try  as  much  as  possible  to  get  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
inhabitants ;  in  fact,  they  endeavour  to  get  the  people  to  regard  them 
not  merely  as  officials,  but  friends  ready  and  willing  to  help  in  time  of 
sickness.  If  a  case  of  small-pox  is  discovered,  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  are  at  once  offered  to  all  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  compulsory  removal  is  not  of tener  practised  in  England ;  as 
fu*  as  one  can  judge  firom  the  paper  under  discussion,  it  almost  seems 
to  be  a  dead  letter.  No  one  can  more  desire  than  myself  that  moral 
mamon  should  be  thoroughly  exhausted   before  having  recourse  to 
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legal  compulsion ;  still,  considering  the  people  to  be  dealt  with,  aad  the 
paramount  importance  of  removal  in  crowded  dwellings  and  localities, 
I  do  think  that  compulsory  removal  must  iit  tirnea  l>e  practised — ^in 
Glasgow  it  is  done  with  great  advantage,  luider  the  tbrty-second  section 
of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  viz. :  *  Where  an  hospital  or  place 
lar  ihe  reception  of  the  sick  is  provided,  or  exists  within  the  district  of 
a  lociil  authority,  the  sheriff,  or  any  magistrate  or  justice,  may,  on  the 
application  of  the  local  authority,  with  the  consent  of  the  superintend- 
ing body  of  such  hospitji!  or  place,  by  order,  on  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  legal  qualified  medical  practitioner,  direct  the  removals  to  such  hos- 
pital or  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  i\t  the  cost  of  the  local 
authority,  of  any  person  suffering  from  any  dangerous  or  contagious 
infectious  ditiorder,  and  being  without  proper  lodging  or  accommoda- 
tion, or  lodged  in  a  rooai  occupied  by  othens  besides  those  in  attendAnoe 
on  such  per.son,  or  being  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  or  may  direct 
the  removal  from  the  room  occupied  by  such  person,  of  all  others  not 
in  attendance  on  him,  the  local  autliority  providing  suiuiblo  accommo- 
dation for  such  other  persons/  The  word  *  pro/>er  *  requires  this  ej^* 
planation,  that  the  legal  adviser  of  tlie  local  authority  interprets  it  u 
including  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting  the  public. 

Dr.  Robert  Gee  (Liverpool)  sjiid  he  agreed  with  many  of  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Bond,  He  thought  that,  in  the  past,  sufficient  at- 
tention had  not  been  paid  to  the  isolation  of  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases,  and  to  the  disinfection  of  the  clothing  and  homes  of 
such  cases.  The  first  requirement  was  met  in  Liverpool  by  the  large 
fever  hospital  provided  for  the  lower  classes,  and  by  the  Netherfield 
Home  Institution  fbr  Infectious  Diseases,  for  cases  in  all  ranks  able  to 
pay  for  their  maintenance.  The  latter  establishment  had  done  good 
service  and  been  highly  appreciated  ;  the  corporation  having  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  5,000/.  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  better  structure 
tlian  the  one  first  occupied*  This  institution  afforded  complete  isola- 
tion, and  obviated  in  many  cases  the  necessity  fbr  the  removal  of  whole 
&miliea  when  infectious  disease  entered  a  household.  The  arrange- 
ments in  Liverpool  for  the  disinfection  of  clothing  were  excellent,  but 
he  thought  the  disinfection  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  could  not  be 
effectually  accomplished,  unless  a  hojno  or  asylum  were  provided  for 
families  while  the  process  was  being  carried  oat,  lie  had  suggested  to 
the  Mortality  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  in  18(I(i  the  desirable- 
ness of  having  such  a  home,  m  that  the  arrangements  for  the  stamping 
out  of  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases  mifrht  be  complete. 

Dr,  Willi A5f  Cauteh  (Liverpool),  while  recognising  as  stronglj 
as  any  of  the  preceding  speakers  the  desirableness  of  llie  end 
sought  afl^er  by  Dr.  Bond,  dissented  altogether  from  his  view  as  to  the 
means  whereby  it  should  be  secured.  There  was  scarcely  one  of  Dr, 
Bond's  propositions  for  an  amended  statute  that  did  not  hold  penalties 
j»  terrorem  over  somebody.  The  householder  was  to  be  bound  under 
penalty  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
existence  of  infectious  disease  in  his  house.  The  medical  man  was  to 
be  bound,  under  penalty  to  give  an  immediate  certificate  of  the  ex- 
istence of  infectious  disease  to  the  householder.    The  sanitary  authority 
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aimilarlj  to  be  forced  to  provide,  not  merely  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
but  in  exceptional  cases  lodgings  for  the  healthy  also,  to  enable  them 
to  be  isolated  from  the  sick.    The  probable  effect  of  promulgating  such 
a  law  would  be  to  excite  a  most  unhappy  feeling  of  antagonism  between 
the  general  body  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  medical  officers  of 
health,  and  also  to  set  up  the  back  of  every  sanitary  authority  in  the 
kingdom.     If  people,  especially  those  in  businsss,  knew  that  within  24 
bovs  of  calling  in  a  medical  man  to  attend  a  case  of  infectious  disease, 
they  should  probably  have  the  &ct  of  the  existence  of  that  disease 
lendeied  public  by  a  visit  from  a  not  always  too  discreet  inspector  in 
a  sofficiently  tell-tale  uniform,  they  would  decline  to  call  the  medical 
man  in  at  all,  or  would  at  least  put  off  doing  so  imtil  they  saw  that  the 
disease  threatened  to  be  very  severe,  and  during  this  time  of  delay  and 
son-management  there  would  be  great  liability  of  its  extension.    True, 
^e  commimication  of  the  existence  of  disease  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  was  to  be  considered  as  a  private  one ;  but  this  lefl  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  health  officers,  who  might  differ  very  widely  in  their 
yiewB  of  what  might  be  consistent  with  the  public  interests.    A  second 
objectionable  feature  in  Dr.  Bond's  suggestions  was  that  they  would 
break  down  the  feelings  of  confidence  which  at  present  existed  between 
a  medical  man  and  his  patients.     Instead  of  being  treated  as  a  friend, 
the  medical  man,  under  this   system  of  compulsory  publishing  his 
palients*  diseases,  would  soon  be  shunned  as  an  enemy.     There  was  an 
lasmnption  running  through  the  paper  which  the  medical  profession 
would  resent,   viz.,   that  the  ordinary  medical   attendant,   however 
experienced  and  skilful,  was  quite  incompetent  to  manage  cases  ot 
infectious  disease,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  spread,  and  that,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  special  officer,  who  may  not  have  had  half  his  experience,  and 
may  be  slightly  weighted  with  discretion.   It  was  most  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  general  sanitation,  that  the  great  body  of  medical  practition- 
ers and  medical  officers  of  health  should  heartily  co-operate,  but  a  law 
like  that  proposed  would  set  them  in  direct  antagonism.    Dr.  Bond 
considered  a  suggestion  affecting  householders  of  primary  importance  ; 
but  was  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  engaged  in  business,  a 
grocer  say,  should  not  go  on  conducting  his  business,  with  a  case  of 
measles  in  the  house,  imtil  he  had  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer 
of  health  that  measures  had  been  adopted  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
communicated  to   customers?    Dr.  Bond  made  far  too  light  of  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty,  which  had  become  very  deeply  rooted  m 
the  minds  of  the  English  people,  and  which  was  not  likely  to  be  given 
np,  even  for  the  promised  advantage  of  an  entire  freedom  from  infec- 
tious disease.    There  was  an  aspect  of  symmetry  and  of  scientific  com- 
pleteness about  the  paper,  which  no  doubt  gave  it  great  attractiveness ; 
but,  at  present  at  least,  its  suggestions  were  not  practicable.     The 
medical  officer  of  health  had,  even  now,  large  powers ;  let  him  use 
those  powers  well  before  he  asked  for  further  powers ;  let  him  educate 
^e  people  in  the  desirableness  of  sanitation ;  but  let  him  not  threaten 
people  aU  round  with  penal  consequences  if    they  refused  to  be 
healthy  in  the  manni^r  that  he  chose  to  suggest,  or  he  would  excite  an 
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oppoHition  Buch  aa  would  retard  rather  than  advance  the  progrete  of 
legifllatioii. 

Mr,  Alderman  Bennett  (Liverpool)  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
keeping  cottages  in  com-t3  (in  which  he  said  ahout  one  ihird  of  the 
inhabitantfl  of  Liverpool  dwell)  free  from  all  nuisances,  and  particn- 
liirly  from  water-closets  connected  with  drains  and  sewers.  He  exhibited 
receptacles  large  enough  to  hold  one  day's  refuse  of  every  kind,  which 
he  would  have  emptied  daily  by  public  servants,  and  washed  at  stand- 
pipes,  of  which  he  wouJd  have  one  in  each  court. 

Mr»  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  (London )»  said  that,  with  reference  to 
infectious  fevers,  it  appeared  to  him  that  medical  men,  in  proposing 
legislation  in  these  cases,  always  left  themselves  out  of  the  question. 
If  a  milkman  or  a  baker  had  fever  in  his  house,  it  was  proposed  to 
brand  that  house  as  dangerous,  and  thus  possibly  destroy  all  chanoes  of 
that  man  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  yet,  on  tlie  other  hand,  no  legis- 
lation was  proposed  to  prevent  a  medii:uil  man  poing  from  one  infectious 
patient  to  another,  or  visiting  anybody  not  suflbring  trom  an  infectious 
disease.  It  had  been  clearly  t^hown,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting 
d  the  Association  at  Brighton,  that  medicuj  men  could  and  did  carry 
the  seeds  of  contagion  about  wuth  them,  and  might  be  the  means  of 
greatly  spreading  infectious  fevers.  The  proposed  compulsory  powers 
to  provide  hospitals  for  such  cases  would  meet  the  difficulty,  assuming 
that  every  person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  suffering  from  infections 
disease,  were  conveyed  to  the  hospital^  and  that  the  hospital  had  its 
own  staff  of  medical  men,  who  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  pri- 
vate practice,  nor  even  lejive  the  precincts  of  the  hospital  without 
undergoing  quarantine.  It  did  not  appear  fair  to  make  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  The  wealthy  man,  under  the  sys- 
tem now  proposed,  could  remain  at  home  and  have  his  own  medicfil 
ratten  dan  t  to  vissit  him,  and  thus  medical  men  could  very  easily  and 
effectually  carry  the  seeds  of  infection  about  with  them,  but  the  poor 
man  was  to  be  sent  off  to  the  hospital,  and  excluded  from  the  a£f«c- 
tionate  care  of  his  relatives.  With  regard  to  the  compensation  pro- 
posed  to  be  given  to  those  who  suffered  loss  by  reason  of  an  outbreak 
of  infectious  fever,  it  would  have  one  good  effect  if  the  penalties  fell  i 
upon  sanitary  authorities,  as,  probably,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
such  authorities  to  undertake  sanitary  works,  eo  as  to  prevent,  as  fiir 
as  possible,  the  outbreak  of  such  diseases. 

Dr.  Bond  (Gloucester),  in  reply,  deprecated  the  difficulties  which  , 
had  been  suggested  by  one  or  two  speakers  as  likely  to  render  nugatory  , 
any  attempts  at  legislation  in  the  direction  he  had  suggested*      IIih  ex-  , 
perience  of  the  ordinary   British  ratejjayer  was,  that  he  was  a  long- 
suffering  individual,  and  very  amenable  to  legislative  burdens.     If  he 
were  only  satisfied  that  they  were  for  the  general  good  of  the  oommunitj^ 
and  equally  diBtributefl,  he  might  grumble  somewhat  at  first,  but  he 
eventually  submitted  to  them.    There  would,  of  course,  be  some  friction 
in  first  setting  in  motion  this  department  of  sanitary  machinery,  as 
there  had  been  in  others,  and  as  there  was  in  aU  cases  of  new  legislation; 
but  if  the  powers  which  would  be  entrusted  to  sanitary  authorities  and 
their  officers,  l«y  tlie  proposals  he  had  made,  were  exercised  with  die- 
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cretioQ,  as  ihoee  had  been  which  had  been  already  entrusted  to  them, 
he  &lt  aasared  that  any  friction  which  might  arise  would  be  of  a  very 
temporary  character.   As  to  the  objections  which  had  been  raised  by 
nme  medical  speakers  against  compelling  medical  men  to  notify  to 
occupiers  of  houses  the  existence  of  infectious  disease  when  it  occcurred, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  interfering  with  the  private  relations 
lietween  doctor  and  patient,  he  would  not  admit  the  force  of  such  an 
objection.     He  had  not  suggested  that  the  doctor  should  notify  the 
fsoaae  to  the  sanitary  authority ;  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  house- 
bolder  to  do  that.    It  was  absurd  to  aigue  that  it  was  any  breach  of 
eoofidenoe  to  compel  a  doctor  to  formally  do  what  he  ought  to  do  as  a 
flatter  of  oidinaxy  duty  to  those  into  whose  houses  he  was  called.     It 
Boghtbe  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  this  duty  compulsory  on 
medical  men,  as  they  would  discharge  it  without  compulsion.     He 
replied  that  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  formal  way  hy 
a  written  notice,  and  under  compulsion,  in  order  that  proof  might  be 
given  that  the  householder  was  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  disease 
in  his  house. 
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What  Amendments  are  required  in  the  Legislation  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Evils  arising  from  Noxious  Vapours  and 
Smoke  f    By  R.  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

AS  a  Royal  Commission  is  now  examining  this  subject,  I 
shall  of  course  reserve  many  opinions  for  them,  and  shaU 
qpeak  here  only  very  generally. 

The  progress  of  manufactures  is  now  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  of  a  nation,  and  peoples  who  before  struggled 
for  land  now  struggle  for  markets.  The  new  world  vies  with 
the  old  who  shall  make  files,  knives,  and  pottery,  and  Germany 
will  feel  as  much  humiliated  if  it  sinks  in  its  manufactures  as 
it  did  when  it  fell  politically  for  a  while  under  French  in- 
fluence. We  do  not  now  admire  highly  a  conquering  nation, 
and  the  well-known  sentence  of  Gibl^n's  great  history  teaches 
OS  that  it  was  an  old  observation,  that  Rome  itself  was  sub- 
dued by  the  arts  of  Greece,  arts  not  confined  to  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  diffused  through  all  the  works  of  the  nation 
down  to  tiie  simplest  handicraft,  refining  the  daily  life. 

It  was  a  refinement  of  this  kind  when  the  Greek  colony 
of  Marseilles  manufactured  soap,  but  it  was  a  refinement  little 
advanced  among  the  people  ;  soda  from  Egypt  must  have  come 
in  small  quantities  when  it  is  so  little  mentioned  in  history,  and 
to  have  supplied  the  population  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
"'■■■» 
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terranean  with  soap  alone,  would  have  required  workg  such  as 
we  know  did  not  then  exist. 

The  small  pieces  of  ancient  glass  found  in  Mediterranean 
countries  (if  this  expression  be  allowed)  are  viewed  by  us  as 
remarkable  because  it  was  once  believed  that  tliere  was  none; 
the  amount  of  soda  required  now  to  make  glass  alone  demands 
of  itself  works  of  enormous  magnitude. 

But  we  may  leave  antiquity;  fine  linen,  white  and  clean,  ig 
as  much  admired  now  as  ever,  and  rapid  methods  of  porifyiog 
and  bleaching  are  adopted,  whilst  no  one  requires  to  infonn 
the  country  of  the  importance  of  cotton,  an  import  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  community,  and  millions  of  bales  of  which 
require  yearly  to  be  whitened  by  chemical  means. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  how  much  of  the  refinement  of  life  as 
well  as  actual  health  is  due  to  this  love  of  whiteness.  I  must 
leave  you  to  imagine  it,  and  to  thank  the  chemical  works  of 
the  country  for  producing  the  whiteness  cheaply. 

But  I  must  add  another  example  of  chemical  requirement, 
because  it  is  probably  of  all  others  that  which  is  most  con- 
nected with  civilisation  and  refinement,  namely,  paper. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  enormoos 
increase  in  late  years  of  its  manufacture,  of  the  more  than 
thousand  millions  of  letters  yearly  written  in  our  country  only, 
and  of  newspapers  abounding  everywhere  to  such  an  extent  as 
almost  to  become  an  inconvenience  in  every  house.  No  sub- 
stance or  product  of  manufacture  is  such  a  mark  of  civilisation 
in  this  country  as  paper.  I  may  even  add  that  it  is  itself  a 
symbol  of  freedom,  of  knowledge,  of  refinement,  and  general 
progress,  and  it  is  to  a  large  extent  to  the  increased  use  of 
paper  that  the  increase  of  alkali  works  is  owing. 

I  fear  that  it  is  needful  to  tell  even  to  such  an  audience  as 
this  that  the  chemical  works  most  complained  of  are  demanded 
for  soap,  for  glass,  for  fine  linen,  or  white  cotton,  and  for  paper, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  think  how  much  is  contained  in  these  few 
words,  but  do  not,  even  when  you  have  thought  that,  suppose 
that  the  whole  is  said.  Still,  it  is  enough  to  imagine  a  worid 
without  soap.  When  you  now  cannot  even  take  breakfast 
without  washing,  imagine  your  houses  and  your  dinner-tables 
without  glass,  your  social  meetings  without  pure  white  linen, 
and,  above  all,  England  without  paper,  or  that  paper  only 
brown. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  lead  you  to  form  for  yourselves 
this  picture,  because  the  case  is  not  generally  understood. 
There  are  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  with  much  influence  in 
public  questions  who  still  require  to  learn  of  what  use  chemical 
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works  are,  and  who  reason  in  these  words,  ahnost  exactlj 
taken  fiom  the  mouth  of  one  deeply  interested  in  the  subject: 
'  These  men,  the  manufacturers,  make  enormous  sums;  they 
work  entirely  for  themselves  and  to  the  injury  of  their  neigh- 
bour, for  whom  they  care  nothing.  Why  should  this  be  allow^?' 
These  few  remarks  made  will  already  show  you  that  they 
do  not  work  for  themselves,  that,  in  fact,  they  cannot  work  for 
themselves  only ;  they  work  because  the  economy  of  the  nation 
demands  it;  they  are  slaves  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  demands 
of  civilization, wUling  slaves  so  long  as  they  are  paid  their  wages; 
or  servants,  let  us  call  them,  but  most  laborious  ones,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  refuse  to  work,  others  will  instantly  be 
put  in  their  place  by  the  very  nation  that  complains  of  them. 

ErFECT   OP   CHEMICAL   WORKS  GENERALLY. 

It  would  scarcely  surprise  me  to  hear  some  persons  laugh 
when  the  word  refinement  is  even  in  a  distant  way  made  to 
appear  connected  with  alkali  works.  Is  it  not  true  that  those 
coming  to  Widnes,  even  from  very  dark  and  gloomy  skies,  enter 
that  town  with  a  certain  awe  and  horror,  at  least  on  calm  damp 
days,  and  wonder  if  life  can  be  sustained  there  ?  It  is  quite 
true,  and  more  than  one  of  the  senses  is  affected.  We  must 
wonder  at  the  condition  of  things,  and  endeavour  to  weigh  the 
«vil,  and  the  good  also,  if  that  is  to  be  foimd.  We  must  try 
to  look  at  the  subject  as  a  nation  ought,  and  not  as  interested 
individuals  only,  at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  that  it  is  the 
pride  of  a  great  nation  to  protect  also  every  individual  We  all 
seek  protection,  why  should  there  be  exceptions  ? 

It  is  known  that  gases  from  some  chemical  works  are  ex- 
tremely hurtful  on  certain  days,  and  are  not  observed  on  others. 
If  we  examine  the  offending  works  on  those  first  days,  we  may 
find  the  same  operations  going  in  the  same  way,  however 
different  the  result  may  appear  to  those  outside. 

A  little  observation  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
difference  is  caused  by  the  different  conditions  of  the  air,  as  to 
notion  and  moisture,  and  perhaps  weight.  The  same  amount  of 
acid  gases  must  do  less  harm  in  dry  climates,  where  the  whole 
year,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  is  equal  in  diyness  to  our  dry 
seasons.  The  same  extent  of  observation  is  not  allowed  us  on 
the  Continent,  since  there  is  not  there  any  concentration  of  works 
as  with  us ;  but  I  can  easily  judge  from  cases,  especially  in 
West  Prussia,  that  the  damage  does  not  extend  quite  so  far  as 
it  does  here,  although  in  the  same  cases  I  would  judge  from 
local  circumstances  that  the  escape  of  gas  had  been  great. 

When  the  idr  is  moist,  that  is  on  those  days  when  people 
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remark  that  the  air  is  heavy,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  alkali 
cities — Widnes,  for  example — so  densely  covered  with  vapoor 
that  the  horror  alluded  to  is  no  exaggeration. 

I  cannot  feel  surprised  at  persons  who  told  me  that  when 
they  went  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Newcastle,  they  looked 
from  that  great  high  level  bridge  on  to  the  Tyne,  and  cried  in 
a  kind  of  despair  at  the  banishment  from  the  eoath-west, 
which,  if  not  always  sunny,  is  at  least  always  supplied  with 
clean  air. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  those  who,  having 
spent  much  time  in  ornamenting  their  residences,  and  making 
their  gardens  places  of  beauty  and  recreation,  find  that  progreai 
ceases,  that  gradually  there  is  a  decided  deterioration.  At  laet 
the  truth  flashes  upon  them  that  this  backward  movement  is 
apparently  inevitable ;  it  comes  like  a  cloud  that  cannot  be 
averted,  with  a  power  almost  as  irresistible  to  an  individual  u 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  a  law  of  the  Creation.  I  have 
watched  such  cases  carefully,  and  I  see  them  going  on  even 
now,  and  thjd  rose  gardens  are  made  bare  like  the  desert,  die 
reverse  of  the  picture  of  progress,  in  which  the  desert  blossoms 
like  the  rose. 

Few  ])eople  are  not  glad  to  run  from  the  streets  of  a  smoky 
city  and  live  for  a  time  on  the  barest  hills,  although  there 
may  be  no  chemical  works  properly  so  called  in  the  town,  the 
smoke  of  which  they  become  tired  of.  When  much  coal  is 
used  we  have  the  gloominess  of  the  air,  and  a  darkness  boA 
inside  and  outside  the  houses,  and  the  very  roads  are  black. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  was  little  more  to  complain  of, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  connection  with  chemical  manufactures 
than  smoke,  but  about  that  time  chemical  works  became  more 
active,  and  so  prominent,  that  plans  for  the  condensation  of 
gases  were  thought  of,  and  Mr.  William  Gossage,  now  living 
amongst  us,  brought  into  use  his  condensing  towers.  Wisdom 
may  be  bom  full  grown,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  teach  others. 

At  that  time  the  impurity  also  of  the  rivers  began  to  excite 
more  attention,  and  it  seems  surprising  that  so  much  work— and 
some  people  ^vill  say  so  much  mischief — should  be  done  in  such 
a  short  time.  The  man  is  living,  and  well  known  in  Europe, 
who,  so  far  as  he  knows,  first  killed  fish  in  Sankey  Brook,  near 
St.  Helens,  by  sending  muriatic  acid  into  it. 

But  chemical  works  have  merely  grown  as  other  works  and 
institutions  have  grown,  for  at  that  time  people  were  shown  as 
a  wonderful  sight,  the  yard  at  the  Post  Office,  from  which  the 
mail  coaches,  taking  also  passengers,  started,  and  were  expected 
to  admire  the  magnitude  of  the  arrangements ;  we  now  look  on 
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it  as  an  insignificant  corner^  unfit  for  the  travelling  arrange- 
inents  of  a  village,  which  must  have  its  railway  station  and 
various  carriages.  If,  too,  we  thiiik  of  the  waggons  going  from 
town  to  town,  carrying  slowly  their  few  goods,  drawn  by  slow 
and  weary  horses,  we  must  simply  give  up  the  comparison  with 
our  numerous  trains,  each  composed  of  numerous  waggons^ 
each  holding  from  5  to  6  tons,  and  going  at  such  a  speed  that 
time  is  become  little  of  a  consideration* 

GROWTH  OF  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

We  may  think  only  for  a  moment  of  the  increase  of  national 
reTenue,  and  of  the  revenues  of  individuals,  of  the  general 
inerease  of  wedth,  of  luxury,  of  ease,  of  quiet  comfort  and  of 
refinement,  aloug  \rith  some  of  the  apparently  opposite  attain- 
mentSi  the  power  of  rapid  motion  and  rapid  action,  and  we 
leam  that  the  world  has  entirely  changed.  Such  wonderful 
changes  cannot  be  brought  about  without  violent  exertions, 
and  men  who  work  vjoleutly  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
excessively  clean,  neat,  and  refined  in  manner,  no  matter  how 
high  their  dignity,  be  they  kings  or  leaders  of  armies.  The 
rush  of  battle  stops  all  softness  of  speech,  and  words  and  actions 
are  used  by  the  best  of  men  which  they  will  not  justify  in  the 
leisure  of  enjoying  victory.  So  do  not  supp<jse  that  all  this 
activity  of  industry  in  England  has  been  accomplished  by 
men  simply  making  money  as  an  amnscment,  and  spending  it 
in  the  same  spirit,  or  to  satisfy  their  pride  and  vanity.  It  has 
been  a  terrible  national  struggle,  a  battle  in  which  millions 
have  been  engaged,  and  in  which  a  very  large  number  have 
been  slain,  one  from  which  many  have  run  away  and  died  in 
obscurity  and  despair.  Fearfully  cruel  things  have  been  done 
in  that  struggle,  and  great  siiftering  has  been  caused  m  the 
war^  but,  as  in  all  cases,  the  victors  rejoice. 

Sy  chemistry  and  mechanics,  we  seem  determined  to  con- 
quer the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust  as  we  have  by  agriculture 
and  engineering  done  so  much  to  conquer  the  surface.  But  the 
conquest  causes  much  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  in  the 
way,  although  in  modern  times  we  have  learned  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  remove  this  inconvenience  and  snfJbring  to  our  utmost. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  say,  do  not  conquer;  the  decree  is  gone  forth, 
and  man  will  conquer. 

In  other  words,  we  must  have  cliemical  works.  It  has 
sometimes  been  gravely  proposed  that  all  such  works  shall  be 
driven  to  some  island  or  isolated  spot  where  chemistry  may 
tage  in  its  own  way,  whilst  the  happy  men  unconnected  with 
it  will  stay  in  gartleos  in  peace.     There  was  once  a  time  when 
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this   argument  was  reasonable,  and  we  might  have  been  in^ 
clinecl  to   send,  *  all  things  of  unlovely   forms  into  the  wil 
places  far  aloof;'   but  war  is  not  now  to  be  carried  on  b;^ 
savages.     To  fsend  a  whole   comra unity  out  of  the  commoa' 
social  life  of  Engkiul,  and   leave  it  to  lead  a  separate  am* 
rough  life,  would  be  to  decide  on  a  process  of  degradation,  an 
one  that  would  not  be  submitted  to  except  by  inferior  men» 
But  inferior  men  do  not  make  progress  in  the  art^,  and  the^ 
loss  of  vitality  to  the  arts  concemed  would  soon  be  apparent, 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  separation  will  not  h( 
allowed.  The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  is  so  gre: 
that  the  pcjpulation  connected  with  chemical  works  is  also  ve 
great,  and  too  important  to  be  isolated ;  and  if  this  were  n< 
enough^  there  is  still  the  great  fact  that  the  interest  is  closel 
interwoven  amongst  the  population. 

In    the   year  1862   the   capital   of    the   alkali  trade  w 
considered  to  be  two  million  pounds,  as  we  learn  by  a  return 
sent  to  the  Royal  Commission   on  noxious  vapours  for  that 
year.      The  amount  of  common  salt  used,  other  things  being 
proportionate,  was  2 54, 000  tons.     This  is  only  30  per  cent, 
more  than  is  used  by  the  small  town  of  Wldnes,  and  the  capii 
required  for  the  present  time  for  that  town  alone  must 
considerably  more  in  proportion  than  was  then  required, 
us  suppose  it  two  niillions.     The  whole  town  is  little  above 
twenty  years  old,  but  three-fourths  of  it  is  only  twelve  years 
old.      In  these  years  a  business  of  this  magnitude  has   beew 
formed,  whilst  large  sums  are  yearly  made.     This  applies 
alkali  works  alone;   there  are  many  other  works  making  tW 
capital  very  much  larger,  how  much  I  cannot  tell.      AUowinj^ 
the  price  of  laud  to  be  a  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  this  of  th< 
alkali  works  alone  would  give  20,000  acres  of  land,  thirty-on< 
square  miles  of  land  of  the  highest  class  added  to  the  count 
of  Lancaster.     This,  too,  is  land  which  is  not  content  with 
bringing  in  an  interest  of  2i  or  3  per  cent.     But  Widnes  is 
not  the  only  place  where  chemical  works  have  gro\\T3.     The 
ftalt  used  by  the  whole  trade  is  now  647,000  tons  per  annum; 
it  was  at  the  time  spoken  of  only  .39  per  cent,  of  what  it 
now   is;    and    considering    the   more    complete    character  of 
the  manufacture  now  and  the  value  of  money  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  fair  to  suppose  that  the  capital  is  now 
three  times,  for  alkali  works  only,  greater  than  it  was  thirteen 
years  ago.     The  comparison,  therefore,  would  have  been  much 
more  striking  if  we  took  the  whole  instead  of  Widnes. 

Only  the  works  under  inspection  have  been  counted ;  the 
rest  are  numerous. 
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EFFECT   OF   ACID   GASES   ON  LAND. 

I  have  tried  to  give  some  idea  of  the  great  magnitude  of 
the  Ghemical  works  and  manufactures,  by  looking  at  we  growth 
ia  certain  places.  Chemical  towns  are  rising,  but  chenustry  is 
abo  entering  into  other  places  not  devoted  wholly  to  such  work. 
London  has  many  works  more  or  less  connected  with  chemical 
(Aerations ;  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton  shows  many,  and 
tf  we  include  iron  works  very  many.  There  are  some  near 
Bristol,  others  at  Plymouth,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea ;  they  have 
begun  in  Yorkshire,  whilst  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
they  are  abundant,  although  confined  mainly  to  one  district. 
They  are  strong  in  Glasgow,  and  are  invading  the  sea  coast  of 
Ayrshire ;  they  enter  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay  and  stand 
on  the  old  canal  banks  at  Kirkintilloch.  They  are  spreading 
over  many  of  the  agricultural  counties,  in  order  to  supply 
artificial  manures;  and  mining  districts  are  being  equally 
covered,  whilst  even  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  miners  of 
CcNrowaU  are  turning  to  chemistry.  Little  of  this  could  be 
said  thirty  years  ago,  indeed  I  may  say  twelve  years,  and  we 
cannot  form  an  opinion  of  the  future.  I  have  no  belief  in  cal- 
culations founded  on  the  rate  of  increase.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  rate  of  increase  should  be  the  same  in  the  next  twelve 
years  as  it  has  been  in  the  last.  If  a  nation  chooses  to  build 
its  chemical  works,  during  thirty  years  or  twelve  years,  that  is 
a  reason  w^hy  it  should  not  build  them  again.  It  may  find  out 
that  it  requires  no  more ;  and  certainly  this  is  the  case  judging 
from  the  present  in  England,  where  some  are  idle  and  few  are 
flourishing.  On  the  other  hand,  who  knows  but  a  flush  of 
victory  may  renew  the  struggle  and  the  growth  may  even  be 
greater  than  ever. 

If  we  watch  political  and  social  prophecies,  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  point  to  any  as  being  correct;  sometimes  greater  results 
have  been  attained,  sometimes  smaller,  generally  entirely 
different  in  character  from  those  expected. 

We  certainly  may  wonder  at  some  of  our  operations.  I 
went  with  a  German  chemist  through  an  alkali  work  at 
Widnes,  not  many  weeks  ago,  and  he  asked  how  much  conunon 
salt  was  used,  that  being  the  usual  measure  of  work.  He  was 
told ;  he  was  surprised,  and  said,  ^  That  is  more  than  the  whole 
amount  used  for  the  purpose  in  Prussia.'  We  certainly  do 
great  works  in  a  small  space  in  this  country.  There  is  an 
amount  of  energy  and  of  concentration  which  is  marvellous,  but 
the  concentration  is  the  great  cause  of  the  complaints. 

Turning  again  to  the  growth  of  Widnes,  we  may  fairly 
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gay,  *  Why  add  your  calculated  square  miles  to  the  surface  of 
England,  if  you  destroy  as  many  miles  by  the  noxious  vapours 
you  raise?'  If  trees  are  destroyed,  if  crops  of  all  kinds  refuse 
to  growj  if  land  coas^es  to  be  of  value  aud  farmers  can  neither 
pay  rent  nor  support  themselves,  over  as  many  of  the  old  square 
miles,  then  there  has  been  no  gain  for  Eugland  ;  better  to  have 
the  old-fashioned  real  land,  and  not  merely  its  hypothetical 
equivalent  in  chemical  works  or  capital  that  may  soon  move 
away.  I  have  made  enquiry  on  this  head,  and,  taking  Widnes 
again  as  an  example,  I  am  informed  on  what  I  believe  the  beet 
authority,  viz.,  men  of  property  in  the  neigh l>ourhood,  whose 
position  and  interests  lead  them  to  know  of  the  property  of 
others  also,  that  the  land  has  in  all  cases  risen  in  price ;  purely 
agricultural  laud  has  risen  from  40/*  and  60/.  to  100/.,  and 
that  for  even  3  mDes  out  of  Widnes.  Land  near  the  town 
lets  at  a  ground  rent  of  40/.  per  annum.  Its  price  as  freehold 
and  building  land  in  the  town  has  risen  to  1,700^.  per  acre. 

There  are  small  pieces  rather  lessened  in  value  for  a  while, 
but  the  amount  of  which  I  have  heard  has  been  very  trifling, 
and  I  have  not  licai'd  of  one  piece  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 
I  might  go  from  Widncs  to  other  places,  and  bring  the  same 
class  of  arguments,  or  rather  the  same  argmnent.  But  do  not 
suppose  that  I  mean  that  no  one  loses ;  this  argument  only  goes 
to  shew  that  the  nation  does  not  lose,  that  not  only  is  the 
nation  richer  by  the  industries  introduced,  but  the  land  itself 
per  acre  brings  in  more  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  chemical 
works,  however  some  parts  and  some  individuals  may  suffer. 

INJUEY    FKOM    WOEKB. 

We  have  still  other  sides  to  look  at.     The  chemical  works  | 
might  be  supposed  to  bring  all  the  present  advantages  to  the 
land,  without  any  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from  noxious 
vapours.     This  is  the  fair  way  «»f  viewing  the  subject,  and  itj 
is  the  mode  which  I  prefer.     This  argument^  however,  modifies ^j 
the  indictment  against  the  works  to  a  great  extent    It  says ! 
You  do  U3  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  you  do  us  some  evil ;  now, 
cannot  you  do  ns  the  good  without  the  evil  ?    And  here  we 
come  exactly  to  the  point  of  interest.     The  works  would  cer-. 
tainly  he  inclined  to  answer,  *  We  do  good  enough,  and  yoa 
may  bear  the  eviU  which  is  confessedly  less.'     Probably  the 
nation  would  not  interfere,  but  leave  the  question  so,  were  it 
not  that  another  condition  of  things  arises,  and   to  make  this 
clear,  we  may  consider  the  variety  of  persons  injured. 
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PEOPLE   INJURED. 

1.  Although  the  national  interest  may  gain  as  well  as 
lairy  individualB,  there  may  be  some  who  see  with  r^ret  the 
rofits  of  the  district  going  into  other  hands^  and  not  into  their 
wn.  There  may  be  some  whose  land  is  fitted  for  an  increase 
f  rent^  and  to  various  pleasant  modifications  caused  by  the 
taUts  of  the  place,  whilst  others  are  so  situated,  that  although 
Mar,  drcumstances  and  the  run  of  events  are  not  such  as  to 
mprove  their  position.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a  river 
i)etween  property  in  question  and  the  works  complained  of,  and 
this  may  DC  a  great  business  separation,  but  an  easy  passage  for 
noxious  vapours,  as  at  Widnes.  The  owner  of  land,  therefore, 
mj  obtain  all  ^e  evil  incident  to  the  proximity,  and  none  of 
Ae  advantages. 

2.  There  may  also  be  individuals,  as  already  mentioned, 
who  have  pleasant  residences,  not  their  own,  but  which  they 
hive  improved;  their  improvements  are  destroyed,  and  if  they 
m  tenants  leave  the  place  they  gain  nothing,  even  if  the  land 
htf  risen  in  value. 

3.  There  is  another  class  still  with  which  the  great  land- 
owners of  the  country  have  most  sympathy.  It  is  those  who 
have  land  and  residences  which  they  do  not  wish  to  leave, 
whether  an  increased  price  is  obtained  or  not. 

These  three  classes  especially  are  little  interested  in  the 
national  question ;  it  is  for  them  a  private  question ;  but,  as 
said  at  the  beginning,  these  are  persons  whose  interest  as  sub- 
jects of  the  realm  the  Government  is  expected  to  attend  to, 
and  they  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  voice  heard. 

4.  There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  class,  one  little  heard 
of  80  far  as  I  know  in  the  matter,  namely,  the  general  public, 
who  have  no  special  interest  in  chemic^  works,  but  who  are 
exposed  to  the  view  of  unseemly  trees,  decayed  or  wretched, 
and  to  whom  the  once*  beautiful  vegetation  of  the  place  afforded 
dailj  pleasure.  It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  how  much  our 
happiness  is  connected  with  the  landscape ;  to  some  men  it  is 
a  necessity  of  life  to  see  it  beautiful,  or  an  absolute  misery  to 
aee  it  ugly.  Is  it  possible  to  love  our  country  if  it  is  in  all 
respects  revolting  to  the  sight?  And  is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  to  great  deeds  to  have  a  love  of  country  ?  and  is 
Qot  the  general  love  of  our  country  begun  by  a  love  of  that 
anall  portion  of  it  with  which  we  were  first  well  acquainted,  or 
n  which  we  live  most?  This  is  not  fanciful.  I  have  known 
Sngliah  people  who  have  been  in  New  Zealand,  return  there 
gain  for  life,  simply  because  it  was  a  disappointment  to  see 
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the  trees  here  60  smalL  The  supposed  want  of  beauty  of 
landscape  had  dimimshed,  and  probably  destroyed,  the  love  of 
their  country. 

5,  I  need  only  mention  another  class,  which  may  include 
some  of  the  former,  but  not  necessarily,  namelyj  those  who  are 
offended  by  the  gases  personally,  whether  as  affecting  health 
or  comfort. 

These  are  the  persons  injured  incidentally  in  the  chemical 
campaign.  We  may  divide  the  whole  into  only  two  classes^ 
those  who  lose  property  and  those  who  lose  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  or  are  affected  in  health. 

EVIDENCE    OF    INJURY. 

Of  the  first  injured  persons,  something  more  special  must 
be  said.  There  are  those  whose  land  is  injuretl  in  one  direc- 
tion but  to  whon>  no  compensation  can  be  expected  from 
another.  Such  have  a  right  to  complainj  and  compensation  for 
damage  would  be  fairly  demandetL  The  mode  of  estimating  and 
giving  damages  at  present  is  one  that  can  scarcely  be  called 
Batisfactory ;  at  least,  my  small  experience  in  courts  of  law, 
where  fortunately  I  have  been  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant, 
is  greatly  to  surprise  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
obtained  no  reverence  for  the  forma  of  law  in  these  contests ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  come  in  frequently  to  interrupt  the 
simple  conclusions  of  common  sense.  Jieside  this,  the  j>ositio« 
in  which  scientific  men  are  [placed  as  witnesses  debars  many 
from  appearing.  They  refuse  to  be  made  to  stand  up  and  be 
questioned  like  criminals,  or  to  be  treated  as  inferiors,  at  the 
best,  by  men  who,  however  eminent  in  their  own  branches^ 
know  nothing  of  the  subject  discussed*  The  practice  before 
Courts  has  become  so  painfully  unpleasant  to  scientific  meti» 
that  to  a  large  extent  it  has  practically  prevented  scientific 
opinion  from  influencing  judgment  in  courts.  It  has  been 
driven  out  of  doors.  There  are  a  few  men,  whom  I  greatly 
honour,  who  still  maintain  the  struggle  under  disadvantages. 
One  disadvantage  is  that  opinions  are  modified  in  courts  in  a 
manner  not  fully  under  the  control  of  the  scientific  man,  and  he 
is  made  to  appear  as  he  is  not.  A  very  slight  shade  of  differ- 
ence may  be  very  important,  and  it  is  only  on  shades  that 
differences  can  occur  in  cases  where  facts  can  be  appealed  !«• 
It  is  many  years  since  I  first  started  this  subject;  and,  if  I 
cannot  inaugurate  a  new  and  superior  plan,  I  can  at  last  renew 
my  protest  against  the  present,  which  cannot  be  agreeable 
even  to  those  connected  with  the  law,  seeing  that  it  is  so 
offensive  to  their  brethren  in  science,     I  think  the  time  is  fullv 
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come  when  the  scientific  man  may  have  an  improved  position 
when  giving  scientific  facts  and  opinions,  being  a  man  whose 
education  leads  him  to  a  wide  range  of  thought^  and  to  laws 
tbt  are  unchangeable,  and  who  comes  as  their  representative, 
and  not  the  representative  of  merely  parliamentary  law  and 
some  uncertain  easterns.  Scientific  men  have  their  faults  very 
much  as  other  men,  and  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that 
they  must  have  their  way  entirely.  If  we  knew  scientifically, 
that  is,  fully  and  exactly,  the  laws  which  carry  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  world,  the  scientific  man  would  require  only  to 
roeak,  and  on  all  physical  points  his  answers  would  be  oracles. 
But  we  are  very  far  from  knowing  laws  by  which  the  present 
state  of  things  can  either  be  produced  or  maintained,  and  it  is 
only  in  a  secondary  sense  that  we  known  any  laws  at  all ;  but 
in  tbat  sense  we  known  some  very  well,  and  he  who  represents 
them  before  a  Court  represents  something  higher  than  any  law 
the  coimtry  can  make.  Still,  lawyers  find  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  decide  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  certain  law,  and 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise.  Exactly  the  same  occurs 
among  scientific  men. 

They  must  be  allowed  this  diflFerence  without  suspicion  of 
eriL  But  some  even  of  this  difiTerence  would  disappear  if  the 
scientific  man  were  not  placed  under  disabilities.  When  I 
qpoke  of  this  at  the  Society  of  Arts  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
some  scientific  men  took  offence ;  when  I  speak  now,  I  may  add 
thit  I  mean  no  offence  to  men  of  law,  who  are  so  prominent 
before  the  world  by  their  great  talents  and  commanding  cha- 
fiuto;  but  I  say  that  they,  as  well  as  scientific  men,  are 
under  an  imperfect  system,  more  hurtful  to  the  latter  on  the 
whole,  a  system,  however,  which  must  be  improved  by  the 
former,  for  to  the  men  of  law  only  can  we  look  for  an  adequate 
improvement  in  its  practice. 

That  is  a  digression  preparatory  to  a  proposal  that  facilities 
should  be  given  for  obtaining  compensation,  and  that  this 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  do  the  damage  and  in  proportions 
to  the  damage  done.  This  could  be  ascertained,  at  least 
ipproximately,  by  the  amount  of  gas  given  out  by  each  work, 
during  a  certain  period. 

That  this  is  impossible  has  often  been  held,  but  I  believe 
it  possible ;  and  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  it  into 
lepd-  phraseology,  a  friend  at  the  bar  has  done  so.  Accidents 
of  course  would  require  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  next  question  will  be,  how  will  you  estimate  this  ? 

The  amount  of  injury  must  be  estimated  by  those  who 
know  values.     The  proportionate  amount  can  only  be  esti- 
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mated  by  the  inspectors.  But  a  few  questions  would  thei 
come  in.  Must  all  who  send  out  acid  vapours  pay  according  to 
the  acid  sent  out^  say  the  acidity  of  the  chimney,  as  well  sa  Ae 
total  amount  given  out^  if  above  a  certain  quantity  ?  It  woqU 
probably  be  well  to  estimate  some  acids  as  doing  less  damage 
than  others.  Sulphurous  acid  from  coal  smoke,  iot  ezanmle, 
would  not  be  treated  exactly  as  if  it  were  equal  in  nonom 
qualities  to  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  or  nitric  acid. 

The  question  would  also  come  in  as  to  distance,  how  ftr 
ought  we  to  go,  or  what  distance  from  the  place  injured  wiO 
give  immunity  ?  This  Ls  more  easily  settled,  I  believe,  tlm 
one  would  imagine. 

In  places  like  Widnes,  where  the  works  are  all  near  eaok 
other,  the  difficulty  would  probably  be  small.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  those  near  a  damaged  field,  or  within  a  quarter/xf 
a  mile  should  pay  one,  those  within  half  a  mile,  \ ;  those  witlun 
three-quarters,  ^ ;  those  at  the  limit  of  two  miles,  j*.  Experi- 
ence must  confirm  or  amend  this. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  determined,  the  rate  of 
decrease,  for  example :  that  varies  with  the  weather,  and  llie 
average  must  be  taken.  Then  in  summer  more  harm  is  done 
than  in  winter,  so  that  summer  winds  must  be  more  considered. 
These  seem  numerous  points,  and  would  appear  to  make  tlie 
matter  complicated,  but  I  believe  they  would  end  in  a  few 
simple  Ciilculations,  easily  made ;  and  even  if  some  points  aie 
uncertain,  I  think  the  foundations  of  the  calculation  might  be 
called  sufficiently  sound,  and  knowledge  would  of  course  grow. 
I  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  quite  complete,  although  I  think 
it  easy  to  complete  when  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
it.  It  would  of  course  be  needful  to  view  the  question  veiy 
generally.  Sometimes  the  gas  moves  forward  with  little  varii- 
tion  in  its  strength  for  a  great  distance,  it  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere.  I  have  attempted  to  obtain  data  by 
estimating  the  amount  of  sulphates  in  plants,  and  in  soil  at 
various  distances,  but  the  experiments  must  be  numerous.  The 
greatest  amount  of  acid  in  the  air  is  not  always  nearest  to  the 
works. 

INJUUY    TO    PLANTS. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  injury  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  not  such  as  one  would  expect.  We  go  oyer 
grounds  once  very  beautiful  and  find  them  melancholy ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  depends  very 
much  on  trees,  and    in  a  flat  country  entirely  on  trees  and 
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flknibsy  unless  it  be  to  the  fanner,  who  is  satisfied  to  see  fine 
crops  of  grain  in  the  autumn,  extending  for  miles,  but  even  h6 
iooietimes  gets  tired  of  seeing  nothing  but  ^long  fields  of  barley 
tfid  of  rye.'  High  trees  sufier  a  great  deal  and  die  when  the 
hod  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  injured  for  annual  crops.  I  have 
men  in  my  4th  report  the  opinions  collected  here  and  in 
Bd^ium,  as  to  the  capacity  of  endurance  of  various  trees  and 
jilants.  As  a  rule  taU  trees  sufier  more  than  small  ones ;  pines 
lad  needle-leaved  trees  go  most  rapidly,  some  classes  of  poplars 
«e  very  tender,  and  sycamores  stand  pretty  well.  The  elder 
-lush  stands  best  of  all  of  its  size,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  stand 
eat  well  when  all  its  companions  were  dead,  as  I  have  seen  it 
jbo  in  the  South- West  of  Iceland,  the  only  pretence  of  a  tree 
fir  many  miles  standing  out  the  cold  and  the  long  dark  winter 
aid  the  late  summer. 

We  can  scarcely  put  a  sufficiently  high  value  on  trees ;  if, 
however^  we  take  the  money  value,  it  is  decidedly  smalL     A 

Et  planter  of  trees  told  me  that  it  would  not  pay  to  grow 
I  on  land  worth  more  than  5^.  per  acre  per  annum.  I  asked 
nother  friend  who  plants  trees  by  the  million,  and  he  said  he 
wrnld  not  use  land  worth  more  than  Zs.  6d.  per  acre  per  annum, 
if  he  wanted  timber.  This  does  not  contradict  the  existence 
rfplantations  of  great  value  liable  to  be  destroyed ;  still  valu- 
ible  wood  is  sometimes  grown  on  land  which,  by  the  above 
odcolation,  might  have  been  better  employed. 

No  similar  enquiry  was  made  about  fruit  trees ;  and  as  to 
oib  of  a  large  size,  we  have  long  been  unable  to  keep  up  a 

I  conclude  that  the  destruction  of  trees  by  alkali  works  is 
a  very  small  money  loss;  to  the  nation  it  may  be  considered 
nothing,  and  even  to  the  individual  it  is  little  as  a  rule.  The 
sorrow  it  may  cause  is  another  matter,  and  I  can  believe  it  to 
be  very  great  indeed,  when  an  old  family  estate  is  made  to 
look  waste. 

It  may  be  taken  as  true,  that  the  condition  of  the  trees 
does  not  shew  the  condition  of  the  land.  Ite  injury  may  be 
creat  or  small  to  com,  when  trees  suffer  to  the  utmost ;  even 
hedges  and  small  shrubs  may  sufier  without  any  injury  being 
done  to  grain.  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  taught  on  this,  as  on 
other  points,  but  give  my  present  opinion.  In  such  cases  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  rent  of  the  land  being  diminished. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even  pasture  may  be  injured, 
irhen  annual  crops  are  still  unhurt.  The  fresh  annual  living 
for  a  short  times  goes  on  very  well  for  a  season ;  the  grass  is 
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apt  after  a  while  to  becorac  coarse,  and  it  may  readily  be 
believed  to  be  less  agreeable  to  cattle. 

On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  decided  lujtiry  has  been 
done  to  some  jiroperty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
land-owners  have  been  great  gainers  by  the  existence  of 
chemical  works,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
generally  ;  and  it  is  of  national  importance  that  no  class  of 
property  should  sufier,  however  much  any  may  i)rosper. 

When  the  injury  is  very  ilistinct,  manntaeturera  prefer 
quietly  to  pay  the  compensation,  and  to  let  the  subject  pass; 
but  there  are  cases  %vhere  there  is  a  refusal  to  pay,  even  when 
the  damage  is  most  flagrant,  and  it  would  be  well  to  diminish 
the  difficulty  then  felt  in  obtaining  compensation.  Near  8t. 
[Helens  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  justice,  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  |*ei'sons  who  must  be  sued,  has  caused  actions 
to  be  given  up  of  late,  where  before  they  were  fret]uenL 

It  is  said  that  there  are  men  who  farm  under  the  expectation 
of  compensation,  at  least  I  am  informed  of  this.  They  manure 
badly,  and  sow  little  ;  and  I  have  lieard  of  others  who  could 
not  pay  their  rents  wlicu  the  chemicjil  works  beside  them  ceased, 
and  the  land,  as  we  may  suppose,  was  improved.  But  it  is  not 
well  to  make  much  of  this  ;  there  are  deceits  practised  wherever 
men  arc  found,  and  ive  must  look  to  the  great  facts,  and  of  tliese 
there  are  sufficient  to  occujiy  our  attention.  If  some  farnaere 
have  obtained  compensation  without  deserving  it,  others  have 
not  gained  it  when  it  was  due  to  them* 

On  the  whole*  people  are  inclined  to  take  a  wide  view, 
although  there  are  some  who  remind  one  of  Lucian  s  suppliants. 
'  Oh !  Jupiter^  give  me  a  good  crop  of  onions  and  garlic;'  and 
are  constantly  complaining  of  tritles.  Perhaps  we  nmst  be 
lenient  even  to  these,  since  trifles  make  up  so  much  of  our 
comfort. 


EFFFXT    OP    ACID    GASES    ON    HEALTH. 

^Uthough  this  is  not  a  department  in  which  I  can  expect  to 
give  any  very  original  information,  I  may  say  some  things  that 
are  of  interest. 

The  belief  of  anyone  looking  at  some  of  our  large  towns, 
especially  on  a  foggy  day*  even  w^here  there  are  no  chemical 
works,  must  be  that  health  is  impossible  within  them,  but  still 
more  must  this  be  thought  when  the  town  is  an  alkali  one,  if 
we  may  so  speak.  I  feel  certain  that  the  vigour  of  life  must 
be  diminished  among  acid  fumes,  and  even  anionget  unpleasant 
fumes  of  any  description  ;  and  for  myself,  I  feel  that  there  is 
always  an  increase  of  vigour  when   I   leave  them  after  some 
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lioiirs'  immersioB.  But  when  we  begin  to  prove  this,  the  diffi- 
culties increase  very  much.  When  speaking  of  a  part  of  St. 
Helens  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  most  offensive,  the 
Officer  of  Health  told  me  that  the  deaths  were  only  23*9.  We 
eiimot  find  that  the  death-rate  rises  in  any  place  much  affected 
\j  acid  gases  to  any  great  extent ;  even  Swansea,  which  has 
been  more  exposed  to  them  than  any  other  town,  and  to  such 
m  extent  that  the  last  roots  of  grass  are  removed  from  large 
portions  near  the  town,  and  the  most  acid-loving  mosses  have 
msappeared ;  even  Swansea  has  a  death-rate  less  than  our 
hrge  manufacturing  towns  blackened  by  coal  smoke  only. 

Where  the  population  is  small,  the  difference  is  not  easily 
ddcnlated.  Some  attention  was  paid  to  this  subject  in  Belgium, 
and  the  result  on  four  villages  was  observed.  Before  alkali 
works  the  rate  was  1*79,  afterwards  it  was  I '708.  These  num- 
bers may  be  called  the  same,  still  the  tendency  was  to  lower 
tbe  rate  rather  than  otherwise. 

In  the  Tyne  districts  the  rate,  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out 
by  the  Registrar's  volumes,  is  more  affected  by  density  of 
Dopolation  than  any  other  cause ;  but  it  requires  a  much  more 
detailed  examination  than  these  reports  furnish  us  with  to 
enable  one  to  go  into  the  details. 

The  centre  of  Newcastle,  taking  the  year  1871,  had  a 
death-rate  of  52  per  thousand ;  no  part  down  the  Tyne  shewed 
an  equally  high  number.     Gateshead  itself  had  only  32*2, 
Tpmouth  30,  vVestoe  35,  Byker  much  exposed  to  winds  blow- 
ing from  alkali  works,  26*6.     In  Glasgow,  the  only  large  town 
eontaining  a  large  alkali  work,  the  part  containing  that  work 
ii  by  no  means  the  most  unhealthy.     It  stands  in  the  fourth, 
the  first  being,  52,  High  Street,  West ;  next 
48,  Budge  Gate  and  Wynds ; 
45,  High  Street,  East ; 
34,  St.  Rollox ; 
and  80  to  Cranston  Hill,  20.      This  is  from  Dr.  Gairdner's 
Beport  for  1871. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here,  that  the  death-rate  is  not  quite 
as  the  density.  That  of  High  Street  West,  was  322  to  an 
acre,  and  of  St  Rollox  333  ;  so  that  even  with  less  density  the 
rate  in  this  district,  without  alkali  works,  was  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ascribe  this  to  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  alkali  works  with  any  certainty.  In  1871  we 
have  zymotic  diseases  standing  high  for  St.  Rollox.  I  quote 
from  my  report  for  1873,  the  number  being  9,  whilst  for  the 
wbole  city  the  number  was  6  per  1000.  ^Ferhaps  the  year 
1871  was  exceptional  in  Glasgow;  we  may  look  at  1872,  con- 
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ceming  which  Dr.  Busfiell  has  given  statistics  with  evoy  kindljr 
offer  of  aid.' 


Doothsfrom 

DMtbaflnDm 

Total  «leoth» 

Zymotic  dlseaaeB 

LnngdlMMn 

Whole  city 

28 

6-6 

9-8 

St.  Kollox 

28-54 

6-4 

7-6 

There  the  district  with  alkali  works  keeps  up  the  average,  an] 
it  is  much  better  than  some  parts  as  to  total  deaths ;  for  zymotic 
diseases  it  is  above  the  average  of  the  city,  but  for  lung  diseases 
below,  but  the  district  in  which  these  works  have  been  included 
may  not  be  the  most  affected ;  a  separate  enquiry  is  intended  to 
clear  up  the  point. 

Since  writing  this,  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Russell,  ot 
Glasgow,  the  birth  and  death  rates,  in  some  cases  for  three,  and 
in  others  for  five  years,  up  to  the  latest  time. 

Average  Birth  and  Death  Rates  for  Olasgow. 


Density  of  population 
Birth-rato         .         .         .  I 
Death-rate 

,y  QDcier  1^  I 

.,        1  and  undor  5    ! 
uiidor  .')    ; 
.,        from     Zymotic 

diHoases        .  j 

„        fn)m  Lunj:  dis-  | 

eases    .         .  ' 
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42 
43 
2.'>0 
119 
140 

8 
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1 

1 

II 
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304 

129 

40 

28 

87 

44 

30 

26 

31 

48 

39 

28 

40 

20 

19 

27 

80 
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266 
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125 

162 

187 

55 

123 

43 

38 

55 

68 

87 

139 

68 

62 

82 

100 

7 

7 

4 

4 

6 

6 

9 

16 

6 

6 

9 

10 

NoTK. — The  Birth-rates  for  tho  distrii't 8  of  'Ilijjh  StriHJt  and  Cloe^ses*  (East  and 
West).  'Saint  Kolluz/  and  'Kelvinhau^h  and  Sand^'ford/  and  the  Death-ntM 
of  all  the  districts,  at  tht^  apcH  Minder  1  year'  and  '  1  ami  under  5  yeaff/onlj 
represent  the  avenige  rates  for  tlie  laist  thn»e  years  ending  1875.  The  other 
averjiges  refer  to  the  fire  years  ending  at  same  perioil. 

The  divisions  do  not  enable  us  to  take  out  any  numbers  » 
representing  the  districts  affected  by  acids,  but  they  not  tbe 
less  point  out  unmistakably  that  tlic  density  of  population 
and  external  apparent  degradation,  such  as  we  may  sum  up 
by  dirt,  vice,  and  poverty,  arc  where  the  deaths  are  highest 
It  is  true  that  the  district  of  St.  RoUox,  in  which  the  chief 
chemical  works  arc,  has  a  density  as  high  as  any  other  district, 
and  the  death-rate   at  all  ages   is  lower,   and  lung  diseases 
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decidedly  so,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  gases  come  to  this 
district  more  than  to  the  neighbouring,  and  the  question  is  not 
yet  well  answered. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Register  Office,  having  called  attention  to  the  subject 
more  than  once,  but  I  learn  that  some  work  is  now  going  on 
in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Dr.  Russell  at  my  request  is  going  into  more  minute  detail, 
so  as  to  examine  the  streets  over  which  the  wind  from  alkali 
urorks  blows.  I  think  it  was  sufficiently  shewn  in  one  of  my 
reports,  that  the  cases  of  scarlet  fever  were  not  diminished  by 
the  acids  at  Widues.  The  amount  of  acid  required  to  disinfect 
the  air  so  as  to  remove  that  disease,  if  any  amount  could  re- 
move it,  would  be  very  great  indeed:  and  Dr.  Spiers  has 
since  shewn  that  other  zpnotic  diseases  are  not  driven  out  by 
alkali  works  on  the  Tyne.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that 
workmen  exposed  to  the  gases,  especially  to  chloride  of  lime, 
arc  injured  in  their  strength.     (See  Report  for  the  Lancet) 

That  the  gases  are  favourable  in  cases  of  bronchitis  and 
oonunon  catarrhs  is  a  popular  idea ;  and  although  some  facts 
favour  it,  the  general  belief  of  medical  men  seems  against  their 
advantage  in  any  case  where  the  lungs  are  concerned.  After 
gotog  over  the  subject,  about  three  years  ago,  I  came  to  the 
following  conclusion  (from  my  Report  for  1873)  :  that  the  acid 
might  be  an  evil  in  diminishing  general  health,  and  a  cure  in 
suppressing  some  diseases.  This  was  held  to  be  the  natural 
ressoning,  such  as  a  general  view  miglit  lead  to.  But  looking 
at  the  statistics,  the  conclusion  was  (Alkali  Act  Report  for 
1873)  ^  that  zymotic  diseases  and  lung  diseases  arc  not  removed 
by  the  gases  of  chemical  works,  but  that  none  of  the  places 
exposed  to  them  are  so  much  affected  as  the  dense  parts  of  cities.' 

Also  *  that  chemical  works  are  hurtful  to  the  health,  but 
arc  neither  the  worst  causes,  as  some  have  supposed  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  are  they  the  disinfecting  or  curative  agents,  which 
some  have  supposed  on  the  other.'  *  It  happens  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  that  it  is  incorrect  to  take  an  extreme  view, 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  we  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  finding  that  the  evdl  is  not  the  greatest.  It  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  dimiDished.'  Of  course  I  could  only 
treat  this  question  as  a  chemist  and  statistically,  not  as  a 
medical  man ;  neither  does  the  conclusion  relate  to  the  work- 
men, who  must  be  separately  arranged. 

Dr,  Heaton,  in  the  Lancet  of  April  1874,  showed  clearly 
the  evil  effect  of  entering  a  chloride  of  lime  chamber  to  pack, 
as  the  men  do.    When  speaking  to  some  active  members  of  the 
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Sanitary  Association  of  Manchester  on  this  subject,  and  the 
importance  of  examining  the  matter  further,  thej  took  up  the 
question  with  spirit ,  and  instituted  a  number  of  enquiries 
amongst  medical  men  who  were  accustomed  to  acid  districts. 
The  results  will,  I  suppose,  be  published  by  the  Association. 
They  have  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Vaeher,  of  Birkenhead.  They 
sliow  that  workmen  exposed  to  the  acid  fumes  are  injuriously 
affected,  but  the  evidence  beyond  this  is  still  weak ;  the  numbers 
lure  not  sufficient  to  affect  the  general  average. 

I  had  an  ojiinion  that  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  advan- 
tage of  breathing  acid  gases,  believed  in  by  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  workmen  at  some 
of  the  operations,  especially  the  salt  cake  and  black  ash 
furnaces,  were  picked  men  of  a  very  powerful  class,  and  that 
they  did  not  continue  this  work  during  a  lifetime.  Anotlier 
explanation  came  to  me  in  this,  that  these  men  are  yery  fond 
of  changing  their  quarters,  and  calculations  are  made  on  a 
varying  popolation.  Another  circumstance  will  explain  several 
cases,  and  amongst  others  Widnes  and  the  Belgian  villages 
alluded  to.  They  have  grown  by  immigration.  Young,  strong, 
and  pushing  men  have  moved  forwards  to  the  new  works ;  the 
wages  are  high ;  and  perhaps  the  food  which  high  wages 
enable  them  to  purchase  may  explain  some  of  the  difficulties. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  the  Keport  of  tlie 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  and  it  does  not 
contradict  anything  I  have  said.  It  leaves  room  for  decided 
harm  to  those  mucli  exposed  to  acid  gases,  but  an  uncertainty 
in  cases  of  slight  exposure;  it  will  soon  speak  for  itself.  Notes 
may  be  taken  from  it,  leaving  out  the  names  for  publication 
by  the  society.  The  answers  are  to  the  question,  Are  vapours 
hurtful  to  health  ?— 


(Healdi)  Good;  vapourg  considerable. 
Nothing  proved. 


Glasgow^ 

Liver pooL 

Newcastle-upon-  Tyae,    No  proofs,  but  no  works  in  the  town. 

Newton  Heath.     No  proofs, 

Bolton.  Temporary  uneasiness  only,  Thiaks  the  vapours  the 
'Caufie  of  part  of  the  mortality. 

Bow  and  Bromley,     Mortality  low.     17*8  per  1000, 

Bradford,  Lancashire,     Not  the  cause  of  excessive  mortality. 

BHstol^  St,  Georges,  No  bad  resuitB,  except  among  new  comers. 
Health  good. 

Bun/^  Lancashire,  Mechanical  phthldii,  produced  by  Boda  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Clof/ion  and  Droj/lsden,     Nothing  proved* 
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DmbUn.  Considers  the  gases  hurtful  both  to  respiratory  and  diges- 
tive organs. 

Gateshead,  Cause  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  in  chil- 
dren ;  also  diarrhoea. 

Leigh.     Nothing  observed. 

Middleabarough.     Nothing  observed. 

NewcasiU-under-Lyme,     Only  to  the  workmen. 

Poplar  (South).     Nothing  evil  observed. 

Prescott.  Cases  of  asthma  appear  to  be  injuriously  affected. 
Workmen  from  St.  Helens,  and  particularly  Widnes,  suffer  from 
serere  chest  affections ;  sevend  from  premature  old  age. 

St.  Helens.  Both  the  irritant  and  poisonous  gases  increase  the 
death  rate.  Workmen  in  the  alkali  works,  and  especially  in  the 
chlorine  department,  suffer  most.  (Still  the  Eeport  makes  the  death- 
xate  last  year  23*94  only.) 

Smethwick.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^gans  produced  and 
aggravated. 

Warrington.  Yes.  Irritation  of  the  throat  and  air  passages, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  and  headache. 

„  .     Yes.     Chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma,  from  vapour 

o£  St.  Helens  coming  to  Barton  Wood  district. 

West  Ham.    No. 

Whickham.     Not  observed. 

COAL    SMOKE. 

And  now  we  may  attend  to  the  gases  seriatim  ;  and  first  we 
may  begin  with  coal  smoke. 

The  earliest  attempts  to  bum  coal  without  apparent  smoke 
were  before  our  time,  but  efforts  have  been  making  ^vith  vary- 
ing activity  during  all  this  generation.  The  public  are  not 
well  aware  of  the  character  of  this  smoke.  It  is  seen  to  be 
very  black,  and  the  relief  from  this  density  alone  would  be  a 
great  favour  to  us.  Black  soot  does  not  issue  when  coal  is 
burnt  slowly,  as  in  domestic  fires,  but  there  is  a  slight  vapour 
diffused,  which  in  a  small  town  is  trifling,  and  perhaps  is 
associated  in  our  minds  with  pleasant  ideas  of  comfort  rather 
than  of  nuisance.  In  large  towns  the  accumulation  is  con- 
siderable, but  it  does  not  prevent  the  west  end  of  London  from 
being  a  pleasant  residence.  The  open  spaces  and  wide  streets 
give  it  the  advantage ;  but  when  houses  are  closely  set,  as  we 
approach  the  City,  the  smoke  shows  itself  more,  whilst  a  still 
and  otherwise  peculiar  state  of  the  air,  such  as  that  which 
brings  fog,  causes  the  accumulation  to  a  very  wonderful  extent, 
and  increases  the  intensity  of  that  phenomenon.  It  is  then  we 
perceive  how  acrid  the  substances  in  smoke  may  show  them- 
selves. We  may  then  smell  sulphur,  that  is  sulphurous  acid, 
distinctly;  we  may  obtain  from  the  air  comparatively  large 
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amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  we  may  see  minute  globulea  of 
liquid  which  are  really  dilute  vitriol.  These  affect  the  eyes 
and  throat,  even  before  the  smell  This  peculiarity,  especially 
regarding  the  eyes,  is  also  found  when  the  air  of  a  close  place 
is  permeated  with  sufficient  suljihuric  acid  to  niake  it  percep- 
tible. 

Now,  the  black  carbon  whicli  is  seen  in  smoke,  and  which 
popularly  constitutes  smoke,  causes  no  unpleasantness  of  this 
kind;  v/e  have  something  very  difTerent  to  look  to,  namely, 
the  sulphur  acids.  Still,  we  must  begin  with  the  carbon.  It 
causes  our  towns  to  be  glooniy,  and  it  renders  life  less  joyful ; 
people  spend  much  time  and  money  to  live  for  a  week  or  two 
under  a  clear  sky,  or  even  under  clouds  which  have  no  coal 
smoke  in  thcni.  The  effect  of  smoke  on  furniture  and  on 
clothes  is  abundantly  known,  but  no  one  has  calculated  the 
expense  to  a  household  when  black  smoke  enters  stealthily  by 
the  windows  and  elsewhere.  It  causes  a  great  amount  of  pain- 
ful cleaning,  and  must  be  a  great  source  of  misery  to  many. 
Peojile  are  blamed  for  being  dirty,  when  the  air  outside  which 
we  know  as  a  reservoir  of  jinrity  and  an  agent  of  purification 
becomes  to  them  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  being  full  of  soot  and 
coal  dust. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  much  coal  dust  is  carried  up 
into  the  atmosphere  where  furnaces  are  blown  by  a  powerful 
draught.  Even  when  the  carbon  is  burnt,  there  may  still  be 
dust  enough  to  render  smoke  unpleasant, but  with  all  allowances, 
the  diminution  of  the  evil  is  very  great  indeed  when  the  carixm 
disappears. 

And  why  should  it  not  disappear  ?  A  great  deal  of  trouble 
has  been  taken  in  some  towns<  and  with  good  results ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  successful  movement  when  the  effect  depends 
on  close  and  daily  inspection  so  much  as  it  does.  The  true 
mode,  and  the  only  mode  that  can  be  called  scientific,  is  to  pro- 
duce such  inventions  as  will  give  the  result  without  painful 
human  labour. 

At  present  the  objection  to  a  large  extent  lies  in  the  work- 
men, and,  without  appliances  other  than  the  hand,  the  com- 
bustion of  smoke  seems  to  be  a  certain  infliction  of  pain;  you 
may  explain  it  as  you  please,  but  pain  of  some  kind  it  is  when 
a  man  avoids  it  so  instinctively. 

For  many  furnaces  there  are  mechamcal  feeders  which 
answer  perfectly,  one  very  new,  which  seems  to  show  that 
progress  is  making.  When  these  can  be  applied,  I  eee  no 
hardship  in  enforcing  the  constant  combustion  of  smoke,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  example  to  boilers,  the  application 
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seems  to  be  easy,  and  the  degrading  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
etoker  ceases.     The  men  are  benefited,  and  the  people  around 
«re  benefited.     In  a  word,  stoking  as  a  rule  is  properly  the 
work  of  a  machine,  when  the  work  is  heavy  or  the  heat  great. 
I  understand  that  steamers  even  in  the  tropics  have  not  intro- 
duced mechanical  stoking.     The  labour  in  our  steamboats  is 
excessive ;  how  much  more  must  it  be  in  hot  countries ;  and 
this  is  a  species  of  slavery  that  our  country  ought  to  bring  to 
in  end  if  possible ;  and  it  is  possible. 

I  am  much  surprised  to  find  black  smoke  so  abundant  from 
steamboats,  and.  have  yearly  occasion  to  look  at  them  on  the 
Clyde,  where  the  landscape  is  rendered  unpleasant  for  many 
miles,  even  if  only  one  vessel  is  present,  and  where  the  nuisance 
extends  itself  even  to  the  Firth,  not  forgetting  to  blacken 
occasionally  the  passengers.  The  steamers  are  set  in  motion 
for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  convenience  of  the  people,  but  there 
18 1  coarseness  of  treatment  in  this  respect,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent prevents  their  being  used.  If  compulsion  is  not  possible 
by  law,  it  is  surely  possible  by  public  opinion.  On  a  pleasant 
sail  the  trials  of  dirty  and  unhappy  men  come  prominently 
before  us,  and  we  see  them  suffer  when  we  are  not  ourselves 
subjected  to  inconvenience  from  the  smoke.  Allowing  the 
question  to  be  completely  settled  for  boiler  fires,  there  may 
icSi  be  cases  where  irregular  firing  is  required,  and  where  for 
Tarious  reasons  the  regular  work  of  the  engine  is  objected  to. 

There  is  in  reality  an  enormous  variety  of  purposes  for 
wbich  furnaces  are  used,  and  I  do  not  at  present  think  of 
dividing  them  into  classes.  We  require  some  invention  to 
pierent  smoke  in  many  of  these  cases.  It  can  generally  be 
*  done  by  a  very  intelligent  stoker,  but  such  attention  is  not 
always  to  be  expected,  and  as  said  it  is  painful.  We  want  a 
re-examination  of  the  question,  in  order  to  find  if  there  is  not 
a  mode  of  burning  coal  applicable  in  many  instances,  and  des- 
troying the  black  smoke  when  the  regularity  of  machinery  is 
inapphcable  and  without  excessive  labour.  If  we  knew  this 
better,  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  result  without  so  much 
labour  and  unwillingness  as  now.  It  is  ignorance  that  inter- 
feres with  us  here,  as  so  frequently  elsewhere. 

There  are  cases  also  where  black  smoke,  or  at  least  a 
reducmg  flame,  is  wanted  for  the  process  in  hand,  as  in  puddling 
I  furnaces.  There  is  a  hope  of  destroying  the  smoke  by  passing 
it  through  other  fires,  having  more  air  for  combustion,  and 
there  is  also  a  possibility  of  making  use  of  some  of  the  heat 
ihat  passes  away,  and  after  cooling  the  gases,  washing  out  the 
blackness,  but  diere  is  not  certainty  for  all  this. 
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This  washing  of  the  smoke  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea  of 
mine,  it  is  not  easy  to  have  a  perfectly  new  idea.  How  far 
smoke  washing  will  go  we  cannot  foresee^  but  imtil  it  is  attained 
coal  smoke  will  always  be  offensive.  The  removal  of  the 
blackness  does  not  remove  the  smell  of  sulphur  acids  or  the 
floating  dust,  or  the  carbonic  oxide  or  the  minute  amouni 
of  arsenic  that  floats  also.  Indeed,  Mr.  Spence  thinks  thatth< 
smoke  is  made  more  offensive  by  removing  the  carbon,  whid 
he  considers  a  reducer  of  the  sulphurous  acid.  Allowing  this 
to  be  sometimes  the  case,  I  do  not  see  in  it  a  suflicient  argu. 
ment  in  favour  of  black  smoke,  and  I  invariably  find  most 
sulphur  acid  on  those  surfaces  of  trees  which  are  most  blackened 
by  carbon.  I  believe  that  this  acid  escapes  more  readily  in « 
clear  than  in  a  smoky  atmosphere.  A  machine  for  washing  all 
these  products  out  has  been  in  trial  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
a  method  of  removing  part  by  water,  has  been  in  use  for  some 
vears,  whilst  towers  for  washing  common  coal  smoke  which  hag 
by  accident  muriatic  acid  in  it,  have  been  in  operation  in  some 
alkali  works  for  many  years.  The  idea,  therefore,  is  a  growing 
one,  and  he  is  a  bold  man  who  will  say  where  it  will  stop. 

The  sulphur  acids  from  coal  do  much  more  harm  than  people 
imagine.  Let  us  suppose  that  100  million  tons  of  coal  are 
burnt  annually  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  give  out  I  per 
cent,  of  sulphur,  it  will  burn  to  two  million  tons  of  sulphnroos 
acid  at  once,  and  slowly  to  three  million  tons  of  strong  vitriol. 
All  that  acid  is  poured  over  our  heads  into  the  air:  during  rain 
a  great  part  falls,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  so  much 
as  one-third  escapes.  We  see  the  result.  In  Manchester, 
we  have  rain  containing  nearly  a  grain  of  free  sulphuric  acid 
per  gallon.  Where  my  laboratory  is,  by  no  means  in  the  centre, 
the  rain  reddens  litmus  as  it  falls  as  rapidly  as  vinegar  does, 
and  trees  and  shrubs  refuse  to  grow,  even  grass  looks  unhappy. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  some  mosses  seem  to  flourish  very 
well  even  in  alkali  towns  and  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  acid,  accus- 
tomed 01  they  are  to  live  in  the  acidulous  water  of  peatbogs. 

W(.  do  not  require  chemical  works  to  destroy  trees;  coal 
alone  is  sufficient,  although  slower,  whenever  the  chimneys  arc 
sufficient  in  number  to  produce  the  acidity  spoken  of;  when  the 
acidity  is  less  the  decay  is  slower,  and  all  the  coal  districts 
shew  this  abundantly.  From  iron  works  there  is  often  a  line 
of  decay  quite  as  certain  as  from  chemical  works,  but  not  often 
so  severe;  chimneys  at  coal-pits  often  shew  this;  they  are  often 
low,  and  inferior  coal  may  perhaps  be  often  burnt  there. 
One  is  sorry  to  see,  that  even  the  trees  of  Kensington 
Gardens  and  Hyde  Park  show  a  decay  which  is  very  like  that 
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eatfsed  by  smoke,  and  their  renewal  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  every  fire  is  a  chemical  work  giving 
out  acid  gases ;  and  put  a  sufficient  number  together,  and  you 
have  a  verj'  effective  instrument  of  destruction  to  vegetation. 
I  once  suggested,  that  in  certain  places  coal  should  not  be 
burnt  containing  above  a  certain  amount  of  sulphur.  Smokes 
differ  in  this  respect  very  much,  and  attention  to  this  point  in- 
dicates one  mode  of  repression  of  the  acid.  But  it  is  to  the 
density  or  number  of  chimneys  in  a  given  space  that  we  owe 
most  effect,  or  to  the  density  of  the  acids  in  the  air.  A  Bill  was 
introduced  in  1874  to  restrict  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
this  principle  of  diminishing  density ,which  is,  after  all,  the  true 
one,  when  the  absolute  amount  cannot  be  wholly  removed. 

But  I  must  not  leave  smoke  without  introducing  Mr. 
Spence's  plan  of  sending  it  all  from  our  great  chimneys  into  one 
still  greater,  and  out  of  the  town.  He  also  introduced  the  idea 
of  washing,  using  the  waters  of  the  sewers,  which  would  cleanse 
the  smoke  in  its  passage  to  the  great  chimney.  He  made  use 
also  practically  of  a  chimney  of  powerful  draught  to  cleanse  the 
sewers  of  his  own  house,  and  with  most  favourable  results  in  a 
ease  of  illness.  Mr.  Stott,  near  Bradford,  is  using  air  from  the 
sewers  to  supply  his  furnace  fires.  These  are  all  thoughts  of 
value  in  the  direction  of  purifying  the  air.  Dr.  Andrews, 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  for  this  year,  gave  out 
also  the  idea  of  a  large  chimney,  and  dwelt  upon  it  with  plea- 
sure, without  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Peter  Spence's 
publication,  now  about  twenty  years  old. 

I  will  not  examine  the  large  chimney  idea,  but  let  it  work 
out  its  own  life ;  my  ideas  run  more  in  the  direction  of  using 
less  air  for  our  fires,  because  as  a  rule  I  find  the  amount  ex- 
cessive, and  sa^-ing  the  heat  that  now  escapes,  perhaps  washing 
in  certain  cases,  some  day.  I  do  not  attempt  to  examine  fully 
even  this  method,  because  it  is  only  a  direction,  not  a  plan, 
still  it  is  indicated,  as  I  think,  by  viewing  the  question  from 
sound  principles,  but  it  requires  work. 

After  this  consideration  of  smoke,  you  will  probably  ask 
what  is  to  be  done  at  once,  or  are  we  to  wait  for  another  gene- 
ration to  develope  useful  methods,  and  are  we  to  begin  them 
when  our  trees  have  gone  and  our  fields  are  made  places  for 
grain  but  devoid  of  beauty  ? 

It  is  well  to  have  a  lofty  aim  e  tren  if  it  be  impracticable ; 
but  men  often  lose  their  great  ideas  by  trying  to  begin  at  the 
end,  and  what  shall  we  do  at  once  ? 

I  think  we  may  foster,  if  not  compel,  the  use  of  mechanical 
agency  for  coal  burning  in  suitable  situations  (that  is  where  it 
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is  reasonable  as  well  as  possible)  both  by  sea  and  land,  cot 
merely  for  our  own  protection  or  for  only  favoured  inhabitantB, 
but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

Next,  we  ought  to  have  an  enquiry  on  the  best  mode  of 
burning  coal  where  mechanical  agency  is  objectionable.  There 
have  been  enquiries,  but  I  think  we  are  ready  for  a  new  one. 
Who  is  to  make  this  enquiry  ?     I  leave  that  out  at  present 

Then  we  need  an  enquiry  for  special  cases. 

It  is  easy  to  clamour  and  to  command,  but  to  give  know* 
ledge  is  a  higher  work. 

A  few  men  are  attempting  the  latter,  seekine  no  credit, 
whilst  many  are  seeking  credit  for  their  pertinacity  in  com- 
plaining. 

ESCAPE   OF   ACIDS. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  those  who  think  about  acid 
noxious  vapours,  that  until  lately  only  one  was  attended  to  by 
inspectors,  that  one  being  muriatic  acid.  There  was  good  reason 
for  beginning  with  it,  because  it  certainly  was  the  most  objec- 
tionable and  the  most  apparent ;  but  there  are  others,  and  we 
may  begin  with  sulphur  acids,  less  spoken  of.  Sulphur  when 
it  bums  produces  sulphurous  acid,  a  gas  not  much  inclined  to 
combine  with  water,  and  dispersing  very  rapidly.  We  see  that 
daily  in  our  coal  burning  towns.  Every  100  tons  of  coal  con- 
tain at  least  one  ton  of  sal[>hur,  as  already  said  (but  this  is 
a  very  low  estimate),  and  send  two  tons  of  the  sulphurous  gas 
into  the  air,  where  it  disperses  rapidly.  If  smoke  comes  into  our 
room  we  smell  suli)luir,  as  wo  say,  even  when  there  is  nothing 
visible.  The  case  with  which  sulphurous  acid  gas  esca])e8, 
makes  the  combustion  of  coal  possible.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  sulphur  formed  at  onco  sulphuric  acid  by  combustion;  the 
result  would  be  that  in  Manchester,  where  perhaps  three  million 
tons  of  coal  are  burnt  annually,  we  should  have  90,000  tons 
of  sulphuric  acid  formed  and  thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  equal 
to  about  300  tons  daily. 

But  suli)huric  acid  will  not  disperse  like  the  sulphurous, 
it  attracts  water  from  the  driest  air  that  ever  is  found  in  any 
country.  This  compound  is  very  visible  as  a  mist  when  the 
particles  are  minute,  but  when  it  is  visible  it  is  also  intolerable, 
destructive  to  plants  and  animals  in  an  intense  degree. 

I  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  amount  that  could 
be  perceived  in  the  atmosphere,  and  had  also  a  number  made 
so  as  to  make  use  of  the  organs  of  smell  of  more  than  one 
individual.     The  results  are  rather  varied    because  the  senses 
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become  dulled  and  many  trials  cannot  be  made  without  long 
interrak ;  but  taking  an  average  of  ten  experiments,  the  vapour 
is  Tifiible  and  the  throat  is  affected  when  there  is  only  one 
Tolume  in  about  half  a  million  of  air  or  about  three  grains  in 
a  thousand  cubic  feet. 


Mean  Eesults  of  Experimenta  on  amounts  of  Oases  mixed  with  Air  until 
one  could  be  said  only  to  smell  them,  but  distinctly. 
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More  details  will  appear  elsewhere. 

One  is  seldom  directly  affected  by  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  we  cannot  call  a  gas ;  but  in  a  smoky  city  during 
a  fog  it  does  attack  us  in  the  very  decided  manner  already 
described,  when  one  may  see  distinct  globules  floating  and 
failing,  not  vesicles,  but  apparently  globules  well  filled  up 
with  uquid.  In  this  condition  the  eyes  and  throat  are  early 
soffiBrers. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  I  may  as  well  ^o  on  with  the 
other  gases — since  a  new  series  of  experiments  nas  been  made. 
They  were  done  in  a  lead  and  air-tight  chamber,  which  was 
fitted  up  expressly  some  years  ago  for  trials  on  the  effects  of 
carbonic  acid  on  breathing,  and  the  effect  of  breathing  on  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  but  the  difficulty  of  removing  the 
smell  of  some  organic  vapours  even  from  the  lead  has  prevented 
its  use  in  several  cases.  Sometimes  a  room  which  is  devoted 
to  gases  has  simply  been  filled  with  vapour  and  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  air  washed,  specimens  being  taken  continuously 
until  no  more  of  the  gas  or  vapour  could  be  perceived  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  senses ;  sometimes  this  is  compared  with 
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experiments  in  the  open  air.  AVe  see  that  hydrochloric  add 
belongs  to  the  class  less  ])owerfully  affecting  haman  beingn 
consciously,  and  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  the  less 
hurtful,  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  this  mode  of  reasoniiig. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  that  it  might  do  more  harm  because  it 
did  not  give  the  senses  warning  ;  still,  so  far  as  we  know,  these 
gases  injure  us  very  much  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
offensive  to  us,  and  at  any  rate  I  will  assume  this  until 
we  know  better — we  have  no  guide  whatever  to  the  injuiy 
except  that  of  our  senses.  This  does  not  apply  to  vege- 
tation.  We  find  that  chlorine  is  perceptible  in  amouDti 
quite  marvellously  small,  about  one  volume  in  1^  mi], 
lion  volumes,  whilst  sulphuric  acid  requires  only  ^  of  a  mil. 
lion  volumes  and  muriatic  160,000  ;  sulphurous  acid  requires 
still  more,  chlorine  causes  many  complaints,  and  we  see  the 
reason:  very  minute  amounts  are  known  by  the  smell,  but  it 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere  rapidly,  and  we  do  not  know  whit 
is  its  measure  of  offence  to  vegetation.  Human  beings  cooJd 
scarcely  bear  to  live  where  there  was  chlorine  enough  in  the 
air  greatly  to  injure  plants.  It  is  a  troublesome  gas  to  keep 
within  bounds,  and  I  am  sure  he  who  would  do  this  well,  adap^ 
ing  the  method  to  the  present  process,  would  deserve  commeD- 
dation.  I  have  seen  it  done  well,  for  example,  at  Messn. 
Bealey's  works,  when  the  Deacon  method  of  making  chlorine 
was  in  operation.  The  air  passing  through  had  only  a  very  faint 
smell  indeed  of  the  gas  at  the  exit  itself,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
smell  could  extend  many  yards. 

Muriatic  acid  has  caused  more  complaints  than  any  other 
gas,  taking  many  years  into  view,  but  chlorine  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  being  i^rcat. 
Muriatic  acid  is  evolved  in  the  process  of  decomposing  common 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  comes  off  in  great  quantities; 
it  has  a  strong  inclination  to  combine  with  water,  but  it  does 
not  condense  to  the  condition  of  a  very  heavy  liquid ;  it  floats 
in  the  air  to  a  great  distance,  falling  soon  or  late  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Tliese  peculiarities  render  it 
the  most  observable  and  very  troublesome  to  manage. 

As  a  rule  it  does  damage  near,  but  the  distance  is  increased 
according  to  the  quantity  evolved  and  its  density.  If  the  day 
is  moist  it  sweeps  along  the  ground.  One  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  process  arises  from  the  tendency  of  the  gas  to  come  out 
in  great  volumes  at  times,  and  it  may  soon  leave  no  proof  of  its 
appearance  except  its  destructive  work.  This  comes  of  course 
from  imperfect  processes  as  well  as  management,  but  it  is  also 
caused  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  acid. 
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It  has  demanded  a  great  deal  of  study,  this  wild  and  self- 
willed  gas,  and  it  is  only  with  great  care  that  it  can  be  con- 
trolled ;  still  it  is  controlled  to  such  an  extent  that  less  of  it 
escapes  from  the  chimneys  than  of  the  gases  of  sulphur.  I 
believe  I  may  say  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  alkali  works  with- 
out exception. 

The  results  which  I  published  some  time  ago  showed  that 
the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  at  Widnes  surpassed  the 
muriatic  to  a  great  extent,  being  about  1  to  5,  and  that  one 
might  say  distinctly  that  the  muriatic  acid  as  a  chief  plague  of 
the  chemical  centres  had  been  put  down,  at  least  for  the  places 
a  considerable  distance  from  works. 

If  we  examine  the  air  and  the  rain  we  always  find  more 
sulphuric  acid  than  muriatic,  unless  we  go  into  a  current  of  the 
latter  gas.  The  reason  is  that  from  the  main  outlets  of  gas, 
namely,  the  chimney,  siUphur  acids  are  always  most  abundant. 

We  are  then  led  to  conclude  that  sulphur  gases  do  most 
harm,  but  it  is  much  more  general  and  diffused  than  the  harm 
done  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and  not  so  striking. 

It  may  be  said,  if  pulphuric  acid  is  more  perceptible  than 
muriatic  to  the  senses,  and  if  it  hurts  plants  most,  why  has  it 
been  less  complained  of?  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact  before 
mentioned,  the  irregularity  of  the  escapes  of  muriatic  acid. 
People  make  no  clear  distinction.  We  must  remember  also 
that  about  half  the  amount  of  the  sulphur  gases  escape  chiefly 
as  sulphurous  acid,  and  this  acid  only  becomes  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  amount,  therefore,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  moving  onwards  and  growing  slowly  into 
sulphuric.  By  this  means  it  is  carried  over  a  space  equal  to 
the  space  covered  by  the  visible  smoke  at  least 

In  the  case  of  the  chimneys  of  alkali  works,  the  proportion 
of  sulphur  acid  to  sulphurous  was  found  to  be  great,  viz. :  at 
Widnes  '38  to  '48.  In  the  case  of  metal  works,  the  proportion 
of  sulphuric  acid  found  was  greater,  viz. :  2  of  sulphuric  to  2*1 
of  sulphurous. 

In  some  copper  works  the  amount  was  '726  to  1*859.  This 
shews  that  a  good  deal  of  sulphuric  acid  is  continually  going 
off,  besides  the  amount  continually  forming  when  it  has  gone 
off. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  mentioned  in  the  last  Alkali  Act, 
and  it  is  a  most  offensive  gas ;  it  stands  above  sulphuric  acid, 
but  under  sulphurous  acid  for  intensity  of  smell.  There  is 
perhaps  no  gas  more  deadly  when  it  is  strong.  Liebig  said  that 
a  cubic  inch  would  kill  a  man.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  that  any 
one  has  swallowed  so  much  of  the  pure  gas.   When  soda  is  to  be 
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made,  the  first  process  is  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
the  other  the  transference  of  the  sulphur  to  lime. 

This  latter  compound  has  not  till  lately  been  found  of  m 
use  in  the  arts,  and  has  been  called  soda  waste.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  room  for  it,  and  great  heaps  are  generally  lying  around 
alkali  works.  He  is  happy  who  can  find  poor  or  cheap  land 
on  which  to  heap  it,  he  is  happier  still  who  finds  a  valley  to 
fill  up  with  it.  At  Widnes  the  shore  is  being  raised  widi  it, 
and  it  may  in  this  way  be  of  some  use. 

It  is  becoming  valued  where  land  is  too  low.  At  Newcastle 
they  send  it  out  to  the  ocean,  after  having  exhausted  their 
ingenuity  in  finding  a  place  for  it.  It  contams  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur,  15  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Mond  has  been  desirous d 
removing  it  for  all  works,  as  he  has  done  for  some,  but  only  i 
very  few  have  taken  his  advice ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
good  advice,  and  actually  profitable.  After  a  time  the  sulphur 
becomes  oxidised,  and  it  is  too  late  for  Mr.  Mond's  process. 
The  rain  falling  on  these  heaps  of  waste,  forms  a  yellow  liquid 
containing  also  a  great  deal  of  sulphur,  and  from  this  liquid 
Mr.  McTear*s  process  recovers  a  large  amount,  at  Messrs. 
Tennant's  works  in  Glasgow,  but  I  do  no  hear  that  anjone 
imitates  them.  In  this  substance  there  certainly  is  a  product 
running  to  waste.  I  can  only  believe  what  I  am  told,  however. 
I  do  not  tliink  that  men  would  go  on  manufacturing  from  year 
to  year  a  j)roduct  l)v  which  they  lost.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the  8ul])hur  recovery  from  the 
waste  was  really  pn)fitablc,  and  was  actually  a  better  business 
than  tlic  making  of  soda  ;  and  of  this  sulphur  he  was  making 
from  30  to  40  tons  weekly.  It  is  true  that  the  conditions  in 
Glasgow  are  peculiar. 

There  are  streams  flowing  almost  always  from  these  waste 
heaps,  and  these  are  alkaline ;  when  acid  is  added  the  sul- 
])hurctted  hydrogen  rises  in  abundance,  and  as  there  are  always 
streams  containing  acid  to  be  found  near  alkali  works,  the  gas 
has  a  good  oi)portuinty  of  escaping.  The  greatest  instance 
known  of  this  effect  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  seen  in  the  Sankey 
Brook,  at  St.  Helens,  which  carries  down  a  stream  of  floating 
yellow  sulphur  at  all  times,  scents  unpleasantly  the  whole  of 
its  course  several  miles  long,  and  when  it  overflows,  destroys 
vegetation  thoroughly. 

The  same  effects  on  a  smaller  scale  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places. 

But  if  there  should  be  no  acid  streams  on  the  ground,  there 
is  always  acid  in  the  air  enough  to  cause  some  escape  of  bydric 
sulphide,  and  the  rain  of  places  where  there  are  chemical  worb 
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contains  more  acid  than  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  complaints  made  arise  from  the  escape  of  this  nauseous 
gas.  I  nave  frequently  found  the  whole  of  Widnes  permeated 
with  it  and  a  large  portion  of  St.  Helens.  It  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  that  the  process  of  removal  of  the  sulphur  is  apt^ 
unless  great  care  is  taken,  to  cause  this  very  gas  to  be  emitted^ 
but  this  would  be  from  one  small  centre  only,  and  even  that 
escape  I  think  might  be  entirely  prevented.  This  depart- 
ment requires  attention,  and  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  receive 
it  at  a  very  early  period.  There  are  numerous  details  to  be 
considered,  but  these  do  not  come  well  into  a  paper  in  this 
assembly. 

Since  writing  this,  I  have  again  visited  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Tennant,  at  St.  Bollox,  where  Mr.  McTear's  process  for  ob- 
taining sulphur  from  the  drainage  of  the  waste  heaps  is  in  use> 
and  I  have  questioned  him  carefully  as  to  the  expense.  For 
the  40  tons  per  week,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  expense  of  plant 
IS  remarkably  small,  and  as  I  must  trust  to  him  for  his  account 
of  profits,  it  seemed  to  me  a  most  tempting  business  ;  my  idea 
is,  that  the  streams  from  the  heaps  at  St.  Helens  and  the  same 
for  Widnes  should  be  led  to  unite  if  possible,  and  the  stream  of 
acid  drainage  brought  near  them.  Sulphurous  acid  requires 
to  be  added  to  the  solution  for  the  destruction  of  the  hydric 
sulphide — so  far  for  old  heaps ;  of  course  the  collection  of  the 
liquid  there  is  difficult,  but  it  has  not  been  tried. 

Mr.  Mond's  plau,  now  several  years  in  operation,  deals 
with  the  fresh  material,  and  he  oxidises  it  partially,  doing  by 
mechanism  rapidly  that  which  nature  accomplishes  in  the  open 
air  more  slowly.  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  separate  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  plans,  because  the  inventors  will  do  this 
far  better  themselves.  I  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Mond's  is 
best  for  new  waste,  and  Mr.  McTear's  for  the  drainage,  as 
both  were  first  intended,  but  in  reality  the  principle  of  each  is 
nearly  the  same.  Mr.  Schaffner's  mode  of  oxidation  is  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  evidence  seems  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  fresh 
material  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  it  be  compulsory  to 
deal  with  it.  Then  every  work  can  be  made  responsible  for 
its  own.  It  would  add  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  the  opera- 
tions of  alkali  making  if  it  were  done  in  every  work,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  new  business  would  arise,  and  that  some  per- 
sons would  be  found  who  would  take  all  the  waste  off*  the  hands 
of  the  alkali  makers,  and  obtain  the  sulphur  from  it.  It  is 
true  the  waste  is  then  not  scentless,  and  for  a  time  is  said  to 
be  more  oxidisable  than  the  present  waste,  but  it  becomes 
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more  rapidly  inert,  and  we  are  freed  from  the  long  continuance 
of  unpleasant  drainage. 

This  treatment  might  have  been  used  long  ago.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  know,  that  in  some  instances  the  unwilungness  to 
pay  patent  right  was  a  reason  for  refusal ;  but  who  deserves 
payment  more  than  an  inventor  ? 

I.  have  not  heard  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  pervading  die 
air  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  plants.  In  water  it  is  broug^ 
more  in  contact  witli  them,  and  its  eifect  then  is  known  to  be 
hurtful. 

SEWEU  OASES. 

Coal  smoke,  with  the  two  greatest  causes  of  comphdnt, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur  acids,  has  been  spoken  oi ;  the 
two  that  come  next  to  them,  hydro-sulphuric  acid  or  suI. 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  have  also  been  mentioned, 
but  there  are  many  other  gases  and  vapours  occasionally  com- 
plained of.  I  intended  to  c(mfine  myself  here  to  those  escapiDg 
from  manufactories,  but  I  may  say  a  little  of  sewer  gases,  rf 
which  you  have  heard  so  much  for  many  years,  gases  whick 
when  coming  direct  from  sewers  are  known  to  be  in  a  hij^ 
degree  hurtful  to  health,  which  are  generated  everywhere 
almost,  where  there  are  habitations,  and  against  which  we  de- 
fend ourselves  most  imperfectly  as  a  rule. 

I  might  also  speak  of  gases  coming  from  open  sewcis,  such 
as  rivers  polluted  with  sewage,  which  send  forth  vapours  which 
we  believe  to  be  hurtful  although  we  have  no  good  evidence  of 
extensive  injury  in  such  cases. 

Poi)ular  complaint  very  readily  goes  against  acid  gases  aud 
things  disagreeable  to  the  eye  and  to  the  smell,  although  it  is 
remarkable  that  these  are  instances  where  the  result  on  the 
health  is  not  by  any  means  commensurate  with  that  on  the 
senses,  whilst  it  is  ditficult  to  convince  the  community  of  the 
danger  of  sewer  gases  in  certain  not  very  well  explained  con- 
ditions, against  which  the  proofs  have  been  the  result  of  long 
and  frequent  scientific  observation.  We  learn  at  least  from 
this  that  the  public  are  much  more  easily  moved  by  the  feelings 
than  by  the  intellect,  but  that  which  stirs  men  most  of  all  is 
the  injury  to  property.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  in  ex- 
tenuation that  (m  the  point  of  injury  to  health  we  are  veiy 
ignorant,  and  there  are  many  contradictions  which  lead  men  to 
rely  very  much  on  their  senses. 

The  arsenic,  for  example,  which  escapes  with  sulphur,  and 
even  with  muriatic  acid,  has  been  unknown  to  the  senses,  and 
when  we  calculate  the  amount  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  found  to 
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be  very  smaH,  but  in  places  such  as  Swansea  I  believe  a 
portion  of  the  visible  vapour  must  be  arsenic  at  all  times,  and 
yet  experience  does  not  tell  us  of  a  danger.  It  may  not,  how- 
eter,  be  wise  to  wait  for  decided  injury,  that  is  when  the 
amoant  is  very  large. 

I  shall  not  speak  here  of  injury  to  cattle  from  fumes  con- 
tuning  lead,  copper,  or  arsenic;  they  certainly  deserve  attention, 
although  the  cases  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  where  acid 
Tipours  are  given  out,  and  they  are  certainly  of  less  interest  in 
this  part  of  England.  The  scope  of  this  paper  has  been  suf- 
ficiently extended. 

When  speaking  of  putrefaction,  I  may  make  a  slight 
digression  of  interest.  The  offensive  matter  in  the  gases  from 
putrefaction  is  not  a  gas  so  far  as  we  know.  The  gases  them- 
selves are  well  enougn  known.  Organic  substances  are  very 
ready  to  decompose,  especially,  first,  when  in  contact  with 
witer,  and  secondly,  this  readiness  shows  itself  prominently 
ibo?e54°F.  12.2^  Cent. 

At  this  temperature  the  chemical  action  of  organic  com- 
pounds fitted  to  putrefy  increases,  and  an  increase  of  chemical 
action  shows  itself  in  living  men,  so  that  for  a  long  period  this 
temperature  has  been  considered  as  that  at  which  we  cease  to 
feel  much  cold/  I  do  not  say  that  the  vapours  from  putrefac- 
tion cease  exactly  below  this  point,  but  they  diminish  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  when  this  is  exceeded  decomposition  is 
proportionately  rapid  up  to  any  point  that  the  atmosphere  ever 
reaches.  Now,  when  we  put  offensive  organic  materials  into 
water  they  decompose  more  readily,  and  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  the  readiness  is  still  more  shewn. 

Do  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  sewer  vapours  offensive 
or  hurtful,  and  be  not  surprised  that  they  are  not  constantly  of 
the  same  character. 

Our  system  of  sewage  increases  decomposition,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  water  carriage  is  so  good  that  the 
material  is  taken  off  at  once  to  the  fields  or  elsewhere ;  and  I 
must  remember  to  say  that  those  men  who  have  done  most  to 
encourage  the  water  system  have  carefully  sought  this  result. 
Still,  putrefaction  is  not  easily  prevented,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  escaping  gases  by  ventilation. 
The  escape  of  such  gases  into  our  towns  with  impunity  at  a 
level  above  the  houses  would  shew  that  dilution  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  effects,  and  I  believe  greatly  in  the 
power  of  dilution.  The  effect  also  of  sewer  rivers  seems  to 
diow  the  same  thing,  dilution  being  very  valuable.  There  is. 
However,  another  fact,  putrefaction  destroys  animal  matter  both 
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fiving  and  dead,  and  matter  whkdi  has  uDdergone  tlioroagh 

Citrefaction  is  freed  from  its  injurious  qualities.  The  aoeomii- 
tions  of  refuse  in  tanks  and  large  quantities  of  water  begins 
a  process  of  putrefaction,  and  the  worst  e^ils  are  then  remored 
so  far  as  we  can  judge. 

Whatever  germs  of  disease  mar  be  of  themselTeSy  I  am 
disposed  still  to  think  that  thej  mar  be  of  two  kinds,  wfaidi 
maj  be  called  vital  and  chemical  The  vital,  or  those  consist- 
ing of  living  organisms,  are  the  most  popular;  the  chemical 
are  more  aocoidmg  to  Liebig's  ideas  of  the  communication  of 
force,  and  I  certainly  believe  in  the  transmission  of  chemical 
activity. 

In  any  case  we  may  suppose  even  the  agents  of  disease  to 
be  broken  up  by  putrefactive  agencies,  and  reduced  to  inorganic 
constituents. 

The  analysis  of  dead  matter,  or  its  breaking  up,  is  the  part 
which  putrefaction  plays  in  nature ;  but  when  in  operation  the 
effects  are  well  known  to  be  dangerous.  It  is  a  great  ehemieal 
agency,  bringing  destruction  of  the  fullest  kind,  and  doing  its 
work  with  violence.  I  will  leave  the  question  of  the  cause  of 
its  beginning ;  probably  even  these  substances  themselves  which 
act  as  the  cause  come  under  some  circumstances  under  its 
powerful  operation,  being  carried  away  in  the  vortex.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain,  the  materials  that  send  the  most  offenshre 
substances  into  the  air,  when  supplied  with  the  subtie  agent 
which  b^ins,  are  rapidly  laid  hold  of  under  the  influence  of 
water  and  warmth,  and  destroyed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
can  scarcely  trace  them  farther,  whilst  the  operation  itself 
produces  no  definite  disease,  if  it  takes  place  in  sufficiently 
open  spaces.  I  have  often  looked  at  the  Thames,  which  once 
at  London  bubbled  with  putrefactive  gases,  and  I  have  looked 
at  it  for  years  as  occasion  took  mc  to  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
and  have  noticed  it  still  more  intense  in  a  canal  at  Manchester, 
now  freed  from  the  nuisance.  Had  these  gases  been  confined, 
they  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  as  hurtful  as  they  were 
offensive ;  but  had  the  material  not  been  mixed  with  water, 
and  opportunity  of  putrefaction  given,  the  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion would  have  been  less,  but  the  emanations  perhaps  denser 
and  more  offensive.  The  air  took  away  enormous  amounts  in 
a  comparatively  innocent  form,  a  result  of  putrefaction  in  the 
abundant  air  and  water.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  nature 
purifies,  but  she  requires  great  space,  and  must  not  be  cramped. 
However  a  great  subject  begins  here,  and  I  refrain. 

I  showed  many  years  ago  that  disinfection  was  in  many 
cases  a  restraining  of  decay  or  putrefaction,  and  for  this  reason 
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kve  that  action  the  name  of  colysisy  with  the  adjective  colytic. 
lere  has  been  little  growth  of  this  idea^  but  it  may  soon  come 
into  use. 

It  was  said  at  the  same  time  that  anaesthetics  were  colytic 

Kts^  and  of  course  it  would  follow  that  the  sleep  caused  by 
lol  was   also   a  colytic  action;   that  another   branch  of 
ttdyffls  was  the  preventing  or  removal  of  the  corrupt  state. 

But  it  may  be  shown^  and  has  been  shown^  that  weak  dis- 
infectants may  be  used,  and  the  decomposition  restrained  for  a 
lime  only,  and  this  is,  I  think,  a  good  result  in  conformity  with 
the  idea  of  colysis. 

POTTERIES. 

There  are  many  other  vapours  noxious  on  a  smaller  scale. 
There  are,  for  example,  potteries,  in  which  salt  glaze  is  used. 
Kationally,  they  do  not  cause  much  injury,  still  they  do  some, 
and  in  certain  limited  situations  it  may  even  be  said  to  rise 
high  enough  to  be  called  ^  much.'  The  glazing  which  causes 
complaints  is  common  salt,  which  is  being  decomposed,  as  in 
an  alkali  work,  but  by  silicic  instead  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
muriatic  acid  escapes,  but  this  process  lasts  less  than  an  hour, 
and  occurs  only  once  for  every  heating  of  a  kiln,  so  that  it  may 
be  at  most  two  hours  per  week.  The  strongest  gas  comes  off 
for  about  twenty  to  forty  minutes  only  at  a  time.  This  has 
been  experimentally  rendered  very  satisfactory  by  drawing  the 

Xurs  for  the  short  period  through  a  small  tower  filled  with 
,  and  supplied  with  moisture  as  other  condensers  are.  The 
draught  of  the  furnace  is  meanwhile  stopped.  This  is  com- 
paratively easy,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  has  shown,  but  still  requires 
constant  attention,  but  it  has  been  patented  some  time  ago  by 
Mr.  lipscombe  I  hear. 

FANS   FOR  DRAUGHTS. 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  knowing  how  far  we  could  use 
&DS  for  draughts  instead  of  chimneys.  If  we  could  do  so,  the 
solution  of  many  problems  follows. 

The  washing  of  the  fumes  from  cement  works  might,  I 
think,  be  accomplished,  and  a  very  considerable  nuisance, 
known  more  in  the  south  than  here,  would  come  to  an  end. 

I  proposed  some  years  ago  even  to  deal  with  copper  smoke 
in  this  way,  washing  out  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
sulphurous  to  go  away  if  it  were  too  dilute  to  make  use  otl  It 
was  my  belief  that,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  removed,  the 
remaining  sulphurous  acid  would  be  able  to  escape  readily  and 
the  complaints  be  very  much  reduced,  but  Mr.  Grossage  showed 
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me  his  previous  proposal  for  the  same ;  this  is  confirmatory  oi 
the  value  of  the  opinion. 

In  the  report  of  the  Xoxious  Vapour  Commission  of  1862, 
the  vai'ious  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Vivian  of  forty  yeara 
previously  are  spoken  of.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  principle, 
he  did  the  very  thing  which  I  recommended,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly wish  much  to  see  the  same  idea  carried  out  with  ap- 
pliances of  a  more  modern  kind.  I  am  extremely  unwilling  to 
speak  of  things  untried ;  proposals  are  generally  held  of  litde 
value  until  some  one  asks  an  experimental  question,  but  I  feel 
inclined  to  think  that  the  loss  of  draught  complained  of  in 
such  trials  could  now  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  improTed 
fans,  the  fans  themselves  protected  by  reducing  the  hett, 
and  the  heat  itself  to  a  large  extent  employed  instead  of  being 
wasted. 

This  general  idea  is  of  very  wide  application,  and  if  it  caa 
be  shewn  in  any  one  difficult  case  to  be  of  use,  it  will  decide  of 
itself  a  great  many  questions.  It  is  not,  however,  an  euj 
thing  to  have  such  expensive  experiments  made,  and  men  can 
only  gradually  be  induced  to  lay  out  the  money.  This  is  a 
very  simple  reason  why  people  cannot  even  attempt  perfection 
at  once.  They  attempt  that  which  is  clear  to  them.  I  have 
thought  of  this  for  some  time,  but  it  certainly  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  to  any  man :  *  Do  this,  and  you  will  succeed 
and  not  be  a  loser.'  One  of  the  rejisons  is,  that  however  right 
you  may  be  in  ])rincii)le,  the  probability  is  that  you  will  not 
carry  it  out  right  at  first,  and  no  man  likes  to  sec  his  neitrh- 
bour  take  julvantage  of  his  mistake  and  be<;in  i»n  the  improved 
plan — a  plan  often  easily  seen  alter  the  mistakes  have  been 
made. 

Hitherto  the  gases  and  vai)0urs  most  difficult  to  deal  with 
have  been  held  to  be  those  called  coi)i)cr  smoke,  still,  we 
have  seen,  that  Mr.  Vivian  of  the  time  alluded  to  had  not  this 
opinion. 

The  difficulties  are — first,  the  great  heat ;  and  next,  the 
small  amount  of  actual  acid  in  the  smoke,  whilst  there  is  a 
great  excess  of  air.  I  have  tried,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain,  an  experiment.  My  general  idea  is  this — that  by 
givinc:  as  little  air  as  possible  by  cooling  and  by  washing,  a  result 
may  be  obtained  without  much  expense.  The  cooling  of  the 
furnace  may  be  used  for  giving  heat  to  another,  probably  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  enormous  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
where  it  is  desired  to  be  retained,  may  be  prevented  by  ajjply- 
ing  the  waste  heat  to  other  radiating  surfaces.  These  are  ven* 
general  ideas,  I  know,  and  we  cannot  make  plans  out  of  mere 
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generalities,  but  we  may  begin  with  them,  and  in  most  cases  we 
must  begin  with  them.  There  have  been  many  plans  for  burn- 
ing small  ore,  but  where  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  waste 
beat  that  difficulty  need  not  occur ;  where  there  is  no  aid  from 
heat  the  combustion  is  often  slow,  and  too  much  air  passes  over 
the  surface,  rendering  condensation  difficult.  The  present 
Messrs.  Vivian  have  made  a  decided  progress  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  furnace.  I  hope  that  others  will  agree  with  me 
in  believing  that  we  are  ready  for  another  step,  and  the  first 
and  long-rejected  step  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Vivian  is  that  one 
to  which,  with  modification,  i  should  be  inclined  to  look — ^that 
although  water  cannot  be  made  to  take  up  all  the  sulphurous 
acid,  it  will  take  the  sulphuric,  which  is  the  strongest  speaking 
of  those  cases  in  which  the  sulphurous  acid  cannot  be  converted. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  how  far  green  or  fresh  ore  is  roasted 
at  present,  but  I  think  we  are  quite  in  a  position  to  say  that  it 
ahall  not  be  burnt  without  more  or  less  condensing  the  fumes. 

But  then  I  know  that  when  we  come  to  this  point,  the 
question  becomes  very  intricate,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  use  words 
to  suit  all  the  difficult  cases,  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
attempted  here. 

It  was  not  intended  to  write  this  paper  so  early,  but  I  now 
feel  still  more  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
waited,  simply  because  I  should  perhaps  have  had  much  more 
to  say. 

FURNACES   IN   ALKALI   WORKS. 

One  difficulty  about  noxious  vapours  the  public  has  of 
course  no  sympathy  with,  that  is  the  actual  difficulty  of  the 
process  of  condensation.  The  furnaces  that  are  best  adapted 
for  giving  large  amounts  of  strong  muriatic  acid  are  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  order,  and  if  in  order  to-day,  may  break  to- 
morrow: indeed,  they  break  as  readily  as  .a  china  cup  in  the 
fire,  the  bricks  of  the  arches  being  in  much  the  same  condition; 
consequently  the  annoyance  to  manufacturers  has  been 
enormous.  Many  have  attempted  to  make  furnaces  that  will 
stand,  but  few  succeed,  and  constant  repairs  are  needed.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  a  way  to  perfect  condensation  till 
very  lately.  There  are  four  furnaces  which  have  made  a 
considerable  advance  of  late,  namely,  that  of  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
ind  that  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Walsh,  of  Middlesborough,  that 
of  Mr.  Deacon's,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Cammack  and  Walker. 

With  three  of  these  furnaces  machinery  has  come  in  to  do 
the  work  that  only  powerful  men  could  do,  and  only  rough  men 
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wouitl  submit  to.  By  using  machinery  we  make  a  great 
advance,  but  it  will  now  be  asked  why  not  compel  every  man 
then  to  have  some  such  mode  of  manufacturing.  The  first, 
that  of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  acts  without  sulphuric  acid.  The 
sulphurous  acid  is  passed  tli rough  common  salt,  not  highly 
heated,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed  in  the  process,  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  given  oif,  the  action  requiring  the  presence 
of  air  and  vapour  of  water,  and  the  great  mass  of  salt  cake  15 
broken  up  by  machiner)%  In  the  second,  that  of  Middles- 
borough,  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  but  the  mixture  of  the  acid 
and  salt  is  made  by  machinery,  and  the  stirring  contiDued 
until  it  is  quite  dry,  so  that  two  processes,  the  pan  and  the 
drying  process,  are  carried  on  in  one.  But  without  going 
into  details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
compel  men  to  begin  a  process  until  it  was  well  known,  iC 
indeed  J  it  were  possible  under  any  circumstances. 

The  trade  itself  must  pronounce  which  is  the  most  success- 
ful, or  if  there  be  not  a  more  succes.sful;  and  I  hear  of  new 
ones  J  that,  for  example,  of  Measi^s.  Cammaek  and  Walker,  which 
has  in  it  much  promise,  and,  if  it  can  do  all  tlie  work  required, 
may  prof>ably  be  relied  on  fully  tW  condensation  in  fulb  It 
IS  also  a  mechanical  one,  and  relieves  many  slaves^  who  for 
their  own  convenience  annoy  the  public.  It  is  a  great 
step  when  machinery  comes  in  to  replace  the  oppressive  work 
of  any  class  of  men,  although,  as  usual,  those  deprived  of  work 
complain  at  the  time  of  their  losses.  They  are,  like  the  red 
Indians,  giving  way  more  and  more  to  advancing  civilisation, 

A  mode  of  preventing  leakages  was  de\4sed  by  Mr. 
Gamble.  I  must  explain  that  over  the  furnace  where  the 
salt  cake  is  dried  there  is  an  arch,  and  over  the  arch  goes  the 
flame  from  the  fire;  this  flame  must  be  covered  by  another 
arch.  The  inner  arch,  being  exposed  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  is  apt  to  crack  frequently,  and  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  carries  the  acid  throuf^h  the  cracks.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  there  windd  be  no  muriatic  acid  escafang  at  all  from  the 
chimneys  of  works  with  close  furnaces,  and  almost  none  from 
the  best  condensers,  so  that  the  manufacturers  are  strugghng 
with  a  natural  difficulty, 

Mr.  Gamble  heated  his  furnace  with  gas,  and,  bringing  in 
the  gas  very  low,  there  was  a  great  current  upwards,  which 
pressed  on  its  way  to  the  chimney,  passing  bet>veen  the  twa 
arches  spoken  of,  and,  instead  of  drawing  the  gas  out  of  th© 
furnace,  tended  to  drive  the  smoke  inwards. 

There  was  a  great  disinclination  among  manufacturers  to 
use  the  gas,  and  the  late  Mr,  Deacon  accomplished  the  same 
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end  by  the  use  of  coal.  This  has  been  in  operation  for  a  few 
weeks  only  ;  but  I  quite  expect  that  the  result  will  be  a  great 
eoDSolation  to  manufacturers  and  inspectors,  as  the  continual 
aeddents  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  inner  arch  were  the 
Bource  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  both,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
$KJ  that  any  one  was  to  blame. 

The  great  progress  of  condensation  with  close  furnaces  has 
been  made  under  great  difficulties ;  still,  I  think  the  pressure 
pat  on  the  manufacturers  is  bringing  out  a  number  of  new 
myentions,  which  will  result  in  making  the  work  easy,  and  it 
is  time  that  it  were  made  easy.  I  have  always  objected  to 
having  a  great  many  inspectors  watching  every  chimney  or 
sitting  in  almost  every  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  ^ood 
leralts  will  be  had  by  such  means.  We  must  have  our  me^ods 
correct  and  easy.  There  must  be  no  difficulties  that  are  too 
painful  for  men  to  overcome,  there  must  be  no  work  that  work- 
men may  not  be  expected  to  do.  I  think  we  are  advancing 
rapidly  to  this ;  without  this  you  are  not  sure  of  the  constancy 
of  good  results.     Perhaps,  however,  the  inspectors  are  too  few. 

People  have  probably  done  well  to  complain.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  Act  made  for  the  early  state  of  the  trade  will 
suit  a  time  when  the  work  done  is  four  times  greater,  as  at 
Widnes.  The  second  Act  was  only  one  step,  a  very  useful 
<me,  but  far  from  the  whole  demanded ;  it  shows  us  the  way, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  future,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage, 
but  it  never  teas  expected,  as  some  of  the  public  imagine,  to  solve 
(hi  frobleni  finally. 

As  I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  you  will  probably 
ask  what  more  is  to  be  done  ?  I  conclude,  that  acid  gases 
must  be  better  retained,  or  chemical  works  will  not  be  able  to 
increase,  the  outcry  will  be  so  great.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
how  much  may  be  done.  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  told  that 
die  alkali  makei*s  could  not  keep  their  escaping  gases  so  pure, 
that  only  0*2  of  a  grain  of  muriatic  acid  could  be  found  in  a 
cnbic  foot.  I  am  now  very  much  surprised  to  find  how  often 
the  amount  is  below  0*1.  Sometimes  it  rises  suddenly,  but 
again  it  is  put  down.  I  look  simply  for  permanent  methods 
and  good  apparatus ;  let  us  find  these,  let  us  show  men  what  to 
do,  and  they  will  do  it.  I  find  it  exceedingly  pleasant  to  be 
aUe  to  say  that  in  all  cases  of  chimney  examination,  the 
muriatic  is  lower  than  the  sulphuric,  in  fact,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  sulphuric,  and  that  the  great  evil  has  been  to  such 
a  large  extent  removed.  This  has  enabled  the  chemical  works 
Mtherto  to  increase ;   without  ;the  removal  of  this  acid   they 
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aasuredly  would  not  have  been  allowed  ;  but  this  gafiaonn 
breaks  out,  and  otlier  gases  are  increasing  and  pressinj 
attention,  and  chemical  works  are  threatening  many  parts 

the  country.     New  laws  must  be  made  for  new  cireumstancei 
The  year  and  a  half  of  the  laiit  Act  has  made  a  great  change. 
It  has  been  a  very  anxious  time,  but  on  the  whole  the  plan 
adopted  has  been  a  great  success. 

It  shows  that  the  same  powers  ought  to  be  proceeded  with, 
but  with    somewhat  more   speed.     There  were  eleven  yeai 
between  the  first  and  second  Alkali  Acts,  a  most  unnecessa 
tinie.    This  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  having  the  stric 
ness  of  the  tests  increased  by  a  more  rapid  method  than  ai 
Act  of  Parliament* 

This  might  be  done  by  an  order  of  the  Government,  foi 
example,  of  the  Local  Uuvernment  Board,  with  the  sanction 
Parliament,  a  method  not  without  j»recedent,  as  I  understand, 
and  less  liable  to  cause  delays,  than  when  the  usual  course  of 
a  Bill  is  to  be  run.  In  all  such  cases  there  must  be  good 
proof  that  the  result  is  possible. 

I  suggested  at  one  time  that  the  condition  of  the  air  oughi 
to    be    regularly  examined,    and  that  no  additional   chemical' 
works  ought  to  be  allowed  unless  the  air  had  a  certain  degree 
of  purity.     I  did  not  propose  that  that  should  be  put  into  any 
Act,  because  it  would  certainly  be  called  fantastical ;  still,  the 
idea  need  not  be  thrown  away,  or  left  to  a  distant  and  mo: 
perfect  future,     I  am  inclined  to  say  that  it  might  fairly  \ 
laid  down  that  no  cliemical  works,  giving  out  any  of  the  aci 
mentioned,  should  be  built,  unless  a  certain  much  higher  degree 
of  ])urity  than  is  attained  now  were  obtained ;  and  for  muriati 
acid  I  may  say  that  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  with  late  results  ii 
certain  quarters,  that  I  should  put  the  maximum  at  a  very  low 
figure  (I  mentioned  this  figure  in  reading  the  paper,  but  I 
reserve  it  for  the  Commission  now  considering  the  whole  quej 
lion),  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  coal  used  could  giv 
out  that  amount;  if  no  coal  smoke  were  present  it  might  evei 
go  beyond  this,  and  not  a  trace  be  allowed  to  escape.    When 
new  works  were  put  under  this  pressure,  old  ones  would  follow 
in  time. 

I  would  propose  an  equally  strict  test  for  chlorine,  but  it 
is  not  quite  ready.  I  cannot  propose  anything  without  many 
trials,  as  I  know  there  are  many  people  to  complain* 

For  sulphuric  acid  it  is  now  also  possible  to  ^ive  one 
which  will  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  these  in  the  proper  quarters  as  soon  as  they  are  beyond 
disjmtc,  ^^ 
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The  direction  taken  by  the  last  Act  was  the  true  one,  and 
]aB  cansed  more  difficulties  to  be  overcome  than  even  the 
first  Act;  that  is,  it  has  been  a  severe  trial  to  the  manu- 
factarer. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  parts  of  the  acid  are 
easily  condensed,  it  is  with  the  last  that  the  difficulties  are 


The  Act  of  1874  has  brought  some  of  the  works  to  the 
yerge  of  perfect  condensation  for  a  time,  and  we  may  learn 
Boon  to  make  this  permanent.  I  have  been  lately  told  that  the 
Btrictness  has  introduced  new  tricks  to  deceive  the  inspectors. 
I  doubt  this,  but  we  must  be  watchful.  With  these  ideas 
before  us  I  think  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  progress 
corresponding  to  the  demand ;  if  we  judge  from  the  past,  the 
imparity  in  the  air  will  diminish  in  intensity,  but  the  impurity 
which  remains  will  probably  widen  in  area,  unless  the  growth 
of  manufactures  be  less  rapid,  and  unless  that  time  come  more 
rapidly  than  I  anticipate,  when  even  the  coal  smoke  of  large 
establishments  shall  cease  to  be  visible,  and  the  very  acid 
quality  be  washed  out. 

To  conclude,  I  consider  that  as  chemical  works  have  been 
increasing  rapidly  we  must  act  as  if  they  may  still  continue  to 
increase. 

The  greater  the  increase  the  greater  the  necessity  for  care 
in  the  operations. 

The  care  that  is  sufficient  for  a  few  works  in  any  place 
is  quite  insufficient  for  an  increased  number. 

The  violent  methods  of  working  adopted  in  England  are 
the  results  of  the  national  character,  leading  to  enormous 
operations,  difficult  to  manage  with  refinement,  but  neither 
invention  nor  legislation  has  quite  kept  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  works.  That  refinement  is,  nevertheless,  growing,  but 
it  not  only  requires  invention  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  but 
training  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

The  extent  to  which  refinement  shall  be  insisted  on  is  a 
question  not  to  be  answered  on  theoretical  grounds,  because 
theory  does  not  consider,  and  cannot  fully  consider,  the  varying 
circumstances  in  trade  and  th^  character  of  the  workmen ;  the 
pressure  put  on  manufacturers  must  be  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased. 

This  increase  might  be  made  by  enactment,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  from  time  to  time, 
^th  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  without  waiting  for  several 
J^ears  until  public  feeling  is  roused  to  demand  it, — in  fact, 
It  ought  to  attempt  to  precede  public  feeling. 
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Several  inventions  now  more  or  less  in  action  are  leading 

on  to  decided  improvements,  bot  the  best  choice  is  still  an 
uncertainty  among  the  manufacturers. 

These  improvements  liave  been  distinctly  the  result  of 
pressure  put  upon  the  nmnlactui*ers,  and  promise,  therefore,  to 
produce  more  and  more  if  pressure  continues  more  and  more. 

Addition  ought  to  be  made  to  the  class  of  works  inspected 
and  all  included  wbicii  send  out  acid  gases,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  condense  in  them  or  not  at  ]>resentj  as  the  time  may  come 
when  it  is  possible,  and  constant  attention  may  hasten  it- 

The  deterioration  of  vegetation  has  not  gone  to  the  extent 
of  being  a  national  money  loss  in  any  district,  because  the 
gain  has  been  greater. 

The  deterioration  of  the  beauty  of  a  district  has  been  a 
national  loss,  or  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  is  of  very  great 
importance, 

The  money  loss,  however,  has  pressed  on  individuals,  and 
the  loss  of  amenity  still  more  so.  When  this  occurs,  a  readier 
mode  of  compensation  is  very  nmch  wanted,  because  the 
system  of  inspection  is  quite  insufficient  to  prevent  occasional 
loss,  and  will  be  so  for  some  time,  however  minute  it  be. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Stevekson  Macadam  (Edinburgh). — lu  the  neighbourhood 
of  iroQ-smelting  districts  we  have  large  quantities  of  iron-atoue  burn- 
ing  on  die  surface  of  the  ground ^  and  the  gases  evolved  are  largely 
contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid*  The  herbage  and  trees  and  the 
heather  on  the  moors  are  more  or  less  burnt  up,  and  in  some  pUcea 
the  surface  of  the  ground  appears  like  earth  or  clay.  The  extent  to 
which  the  vapour  is  poisonous  is  small  Dr,  Smith,  in  his  paper,  spoke 
of  the  extremely  small  quantity,  which  can  be  recognij*cd  by  the  odour, 
and  I  have  experimentally  determined  that  a  proportion  so  small  aa 
one  in  a  thousand  is  actively  de9tructi\''e  to  vegetable  life ;  plants 
kept  five  minutes  in  such  an  atmosphere  not  only  droop,  but  irither 
away  quickly,  A  proportion  of  one  in  ten  thousand  is  even  destmctive 
to  plant  life,  and  if  a  plant  he  kept  for  one  hour  in  a  proportion  of  one 
in  one  hundred  thoustind,  the  finer  portions  of  it  are  destroyed* 
Succulent  plants  are  more  uileeted  than  dry  iUicH,  and  the  succiilent 
parts  of  plants  more  than  the  diy  parts,  and  the  time  at  which  plants 
arc  most  visibly  affected  is  when  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  and  during  rain,  wlien  the  plant  is  moistened.  The  moisture 
appears  to  intensify  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  plants.  Sulphur- 
ous acid  is  carried  off  to  a  great  distance.  1  know  one  case  iu  which 
it  killed  herbage  a  mile  &om  the  place,  and  even  at  that  distance  water 
which  was  collected  in  a  pool  was  decidedly  acid  from  the  presence  of 
sulphurous  acid.      The    effects  of    hydrocldoric   acid    as    " 
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fstm  oertain  works  are  somewhat  similar  and  in  corresponding  pro- 
portions. The  maximum  discharge  arises  during  the  working  of  the 
pocess.  It  does  ascend  by  the  chimney,  but  when  the  furnace  doors 
«re  open,  then  there  is  a  great  outrush  of  hydrochloric  acid  vapour, 
isd  St  such  times  there  is  a  great  escape,  which  does  not  necessarily 
MM  up  the  chimney.  I  am  aware  that  suggestions  are  made  o£  im* 
pioYementa  in  processes  whereby  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
opeoing  of  the  apparatus  will,  in  great  part,  be  prevented.  I  speak 
of  the  apparatus  generally  employed  when  I  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
kjfdrochloric  acid  which  is  evolved  passes  away  by  the  doors  and  not  by 
^  chimney.  With  regard  to  coal  smoke,  some  operations  are  said  to 
reqiixe  the  presence  of  smoke,  but  there  should  be  no  mercy  shown 
when  the  smoke  comes  from  boiler  fires.  We  have  furnaces  which 
are  effective  for  the  prevention  of  smoke  when  they  are  properly 
worked.  In  reducing  furnaces,  I  think  smoke  may  be  done  away  wim 
to  a  great  extent  by  opening  the  flue  door  between  the  furnace  and  the 
diinmey.  I  know  one  case  lately  in  which  the  opening  of  the  door 
kd  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  smoke  that  had 
aficted  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  furnace.  I  have  suggested 
that  the  production  of  smoke  might  be  considerably  ameliorated  at  the 
tboe  when  coal  is  being  thrown  on  to  the  fire,  if  a  jet  of  steam  were 
introduced  so  as  to  increase  the  current  of  air  at  the  time.  Of  course, 
the  employment  of  &ns  has  been  suggested  before  and  carried  out  in 
practice,  so  as  to  increase  the  draught  and  consume  the  smoke.  The 
only  objection  that  I  would  offer  to  Dr.  Smith's  paper  is,  that  he 
probably  deals  more  with  persuasion  than  with  compulsion.  The 
whole  of  the  history  of  the  Alkali  Act,  which  he  has  so  thoroughly 
carried  out,  entitles  him  to  say  that  persuasion  is  effectual  in  many 
cases.  He  has  worked  that  Act  mainly  by  persuasion  and  not  by 
compulsion,  and  we  must  consider  it  has  been  worked  efficiently.  If 
we  could  always  depend  upon  getting  such  men  as  Dr.  Smith  to  work 
Health  Acts,  perhaps  persuasion  might  be  better  than  compulsion. 
I  think,  however,  compulsion  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  and 
especially  is  it  so  when  dealing  with  the  manufacturers  as  a  class.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  manu^turer  to  say,  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  prevent  the  emission  of  smoke,  it  is  impossible,  it  is  impracti- 
able,  but  whenever  he  is  informed  that  he  must  do  it,  he  finds  out 
iome  way  of  doing  it,  and  then  discovers  that  it  is  beneficial  to  do  it. 
rhe  corresponding  subject,  the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
lias  been  carried  out  more  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  not  to  speak 
it  paper  manufacturers  and  woollen  manufacturers,  who  were  destroy- 
ing our  streams  with  waste  which  is  now  saved.  I  know  of  paraffin 
Rrorks  which  discharged  enormous  quantities  of  water,  as  much  as 
^,000  gallons  a  day.  When  it  was  suggested  that  it  shoidd  be  kept 
rat  of  the  rivers,  they  said  it  was  impossible,  and  they  might  as  well 
^nt  up  their  works  as  attempt  to  do  it.  The  matter,  however,  was 
breed  upon  their  notice,  and  the  result  was  they  separated  certain 
Mntions  of  water  which  were  more  pure  than  the  rest,  and  by  using 
he  purer  water  over  again,  and  by  evaporating  the  more  impure 
rater  under  the  furnaces,  they  obviated  the  necessity  of  discharging 
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any  polluted  water  into  the  streams.     The  result  is,  the  etreama  can  be 
again  used  by  cattle,  and  the  fish  have  reappeared  in  theni. 

Dr.  Andkew  Fekgus  (Glasgow), — I  think  sewer  gases  find  their 
way  into  our  houses  in  wpite  of  any  trap,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
potent  to  destroy  the  ordinary  lead  soil-pipes  placed  between  the  trap 
and  the  house.  I  thiak  when  destruction  is  produced  by  sewer  gases, 
such  destruction  is  always  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  pipe,  where^ 
as  a  rule,  the  water  does  not  touch  it,  and  on  die  sides  of  many  de- 
scending soil  pipes.  The  destructive  action  goes  on  much  more  slowly 
in  pipes  that  are  well  ventilated  than  in  pipes  which  are  closed  up. 
The  result  of  many  years*  investigation  is,  that  an  opeu  pipe  will  renmn 
in  a  sound  condition  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  while  a  closed 
pipe  will  be  destroyed  in  periods  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  Inside  these  pipes  there  is  a  powdery  residuum,  and 
from  four  analyses  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  pro- 
duced by  gases,  because  the  principal  element  in  it  Is  carbonate  of  lead. 
An  important  question  arises  as  to  how  these  gases  get  there,  whicli  I 
Lave  considered  for  years.  First  of  all,  it  may  be  tension  in  the  seweis. 
I  do  not  think  tliat  is  sufficient,  for  tension  is  only  occasional  and  aoci- 
deiital,  and  cannot  ]>roduce  a  permanent  result.  I  was  told  it  must  be 
soraethinPT  jK^cuIiar  to  Glasgow,  and  probably  prctduced  by  chemicaU 
getting  into  the  sewers  and  coming  up  the  drains;  but  I  found  it 
in  every  town  where  the  usual  domestic  arrangements  existed.  Th« 
worst  pipe  in  my  possession  is  from  London,  and  Edinburgh  supplied 
the  second.  The  next  question  wa?,  could  it  be  decomposition  going 
on  in  the  trap.  This  is  a  factor,  and  a  considerable  one,  because  there  i* 
decomjxisition  going  on  in  tlie  tnip  continually.  Well,  I  came  by 
logical  deduction  to  the  conchisioii  that  the  gases  passed  through  the 
water  of  the  trap,  being  absorbed  on  the  sewer  side,  and  discharged  oi> 
the  house  side  of  it  I  thought  I  had  better  try  an  experiment,  and  I 
got  a  number  of  glass  tubes  bent  like  model  traps,  and  tried  experj 
ments  with  ammonia;  with  no  pressure,  the  gas  proceeded  up  the  tube 
through  the  water,  and  colonred  litmus  ft^iper  in  a  quarter  of  an  bour, 
A  pertinent  objection  was  made,  that  I  had  used  a  light  gas,  which  had 
a  strong  affinity  for  water.  I  tried  carbonic  acid,  which  also  passed 
through  the  water.  In  all  cases  the  gas  was  given  off  on  the  distil  aide 
of  the  bead,  long  before  the  water  was  saturated.  Six  other  g&aeB, 
Biich  as  sulphnrettcd  hydrogen,  chlorine,  jmd  coal  gas,  obeyed  tiie  same 
law,  and  passed  ihrc^ugh  the  water,  the  periods  varying  from  half  an 
hour  to  four  houra  Another  objection  was  brought;  it  was  said, 
*  Your  gas  passes  through,  because  the  trap  is  not  ventilated.'  I  put  io 
a  ventilator,  and  the  gas  only  tocjk  a  little  longer  time  to  pass  through 
the  water,  I  have  repeated  these  experiments  over  and  over  again,  T 
am  informed,  by  the  greatest  authority  we  have  on  physical  science, 
thai  in  discovering  diis  passage  of  gases  through  water,  I  bad  stumbled 
on  a  new  fact  in  natural  science.  The  practical  deduction  of  these 
investigations  js  that  no  water-trap  yet  produced  will  prevent  sewer 
gases  rising  through  the  water  into  our  houses ;  anotlier  deductioo  ti^ 
that  the  examination  of  the  bottom  surface  of  sewer-pipes  in  our  houaea^ 
by  plumbers,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  saying  there  is  dq 
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leakage.  I  was  called  into  a  house  where  a  child  was  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever,  and  on  suggesting  that  there  was  a  leakage  from  the  soil- 
pipes,  was  told  I  was  quite  wrong,  because  the  closet  had  been  renewed 
two  months  ago.  Two  days  afterwards  I  perceived  a  considerable 
smell  in  that  house,  and  on  the  fact  being  mentioned  to  the  plumber, 
he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there  being  any  defect  in  the  pipes.  He  was 
toldy  however,  to  examine  the  soil-pipes,  and  he  was  utterly  astonished 
to  find  that  the  pipe  was  eaten  away  on  the  upper  surface  by  the  action 
of  the  gas;  in  this  way  the  unexpected  source  of  the  disease  was 
discovered.  In  the  transactions  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  1874, 
a  plate  will  be  found  of  decayed  lead  soil-pipe,  and  details  given  of 
the  experiments  as  to  the  passage  of  gases. 

Dr.  Andrews  (President  of  British  Association). — On  the  coast  of 
Africaf  or  in  other  places  where  malaria  prevails,  although  you  may 
not  be  able  to  discover  any  unpleasant  odour,  yet  the  germs  of  fatal 
disease  may  be  present.  The  gases  which  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  so 
scientifically  described  raise  complex  problems  which  are  not  to  be 
solved  in  an  off-hand  way.  Take  a  case  in  which  we  know  the  effects 
are  dne  to  the  slow  action  of  a  deleterious  vapour.  In  the  mines  of 
India  the  workers  are  affected  by  the  mercurial  vapours.  A  large 
number  of  them  die  at  an  early  age,  and  those  who  survive  become 
palsied,  the  hands  trembling  so  that  the  individual  has  often  great  diffi- 
cult in  raising  a  glass  of  water  to  his  mouth.  These  are  the  persons 
who  early  become  acclimatised  to  the  occupation  and  survive  the  early 
stages,  but  in  the  end  their  health  is  affected,  although  they  may  live 
to  a  &ir  old  age.  In  such  a  case  statistics  may  appear  to  give  favour- 
able results,  and  yet  they  may  be  extremely  fallacious.  Deleterious 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  are  produced  in  the  preparations  of  artificial 
manures  from  bones,  cannot  be  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  town  or 
district  without  being  seriously  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  commimity 
at  large.  The  prevalence  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  island  is 
a  serious  evil.  The  wind  carries  it  to  a  great  distance,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  district  in  the  country  in  which  you  will  not  find  traces  of 
smoke.  There  is  one  way  in  which  an  atmosphere  charged  with  smoke 
acts,  which  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves ;  I  refer  to  its 
action  in  intercepting  the  sun's  rays,  which  have  so  beneficial  an  influ- 
ence on  the  human  system.  The  contrast  between  the  rosy  hue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the  pallid  faces  of  the  denizens  of  towns 
is  due  to  this  cause,  and  undoubtedly  its  infiuence  on  the  civic  bills  of 
health  is  not  to  be  neglected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
valence of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  lai^e  towns  tends  to  deterio- 
sUe  the  physical  condition  of  our  people. 

Mr.  J. P.  Spence  (Manchester). — No  man  has  a  better  right  to  speak 
on  this  subject  than  Dr.  Smith,  who  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  chemical  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  his 
official  position  and  experience  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  more 
condensed  forms  of  vapour  pollution  of  our  atmosphere  arising  from 
chemical  and  other  manu^turing  operations.  On  the  subject  of  coal 
smoke,  I  read  a  Paper  some  years  ago  before  the  Social  Sicience  Con- 
gxeiB,  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  blackness  of  the  smoke 
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was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  smoke  nuisance.     I  confess  it  i       

most  prominenl  feature^  and  one  that  is  most  ea«;ily  seen,  and  for  many 
other  reasons,  and  those  juat  now  specially  referred  to  by  Dr.  Andrews, 
ought  if  possible  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  carbonaceous 
smoke  is  no  longer  a  necessity.  So  far  as  the  consumption  of  cool  for 
steam  boilers  is  concerned,  the  atmosphere  of  our  large  centres  of 
population  may  (with  positive  profit  to  our  manufacturers)  be  made  as 
free  from  smoke  as  that  of  any  revSidential  town.  But  when  you  hav^^H 
given  up  producing  smoke,  you  have  not  given  up  producing  fumaci^B 
gases.  Some  tw^enty  years  ago  I  calculated  that  the  quantity  of  coal  ' 
burnt  in  Manchester  daily  poured  into  the  atmosphere  300  tons  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  or  its  equivalent  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  now  it  may 
be  400  tons.  The  production  of  this  is  a  great  evil,  and  there  is  also 
a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
of  difiuidon^  carbonic  acid  gas  will  mix  with  otlier  gases  of  the  atiao-^^_ 
sphere  and  become  harmless ;  still  you  incur  the  possibility  of  all  thi|^| 
evil.  In  a  pamphlet  which  I  printed  and  circulated  privately,  X  sug*-^" 
gested  the  making  of  one  clumney  for  Manchester,  s*jme  600  or  700 
feet  iu  height,  and  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  I  demonstrated  that  we 
should  thereby  obtain  more  draught  for  our  fires,  and  that  at  the  height 
<jf  600  feet  the  gases  would  be  so  diiFused  that  tliey  would  never  come 
down  to  do  any  hanxu  I  also  suggested  that  the  sewers  should  be  put 
in  communication  with  the  chimney.  Until  diia  is  done  you  will 
never  have  houses  free  from  smoke  and  never  save  vegetation  from 
injury.  Vegetation  BuHers  and  dies  from  cottage  and  house  muoke.  1 
^lada  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  where  the  prevailing  winds 
were  fiom  the  town,  and  there  were  very  large  grounds  surrounding  it. 
I  occupied  it  fnr  four  or  five  years,  and  the  vegetation  suffered  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year,  I  then  lell  and  went  to  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  where  we  had  not  so  much  of  the  smoke  of  Manchester,  At 
the  former  residence  I  conducted  for  some  weeks  an  investigation  into 
the  effect  of  the  town  atmosphere  uix)n  litmus  paper,  1  found  that  it^H 
waa  generally  reddened  in  a  few  hours,  the  effect  being  soonest  induoe^^f 
when  the  wind  blew  over  those  parts  of  the  town  dense  in  populations^" 
but  nut  where  the  works  were  thickly  placed;  and  Sunday  was  no 
exception,  when  of  course  the  works  were  stopped.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  pernicious  inHuence  of  coal  smoke  upon  vegetation,  whether 
tlie  smoke  be  visible  or  invisible,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has 
no  siilubrious  qualities  so  far  its  human  life  is  concerned.  Its  evils^ 
however,  are  not  m  marked  as  those  upon  vegetable  life.  You  can 
never  have  luxuriant  vegetation  w^here  yuu  have  coal  smoke,  whether 
visible  or  not,  more  especially  if  your  coal,  Jike  Lancashire  coal,  con- 
tains an  average  of  about  2  per  ct^nt.  of  sulphur.  In  London,  where 
coal  is  dear  and  economically  used,  and  contains  only  1  per  cent*  of 
sulphur,  vegetable  life  has  a  better  chance.  The  comparative  cheap- 
nais  of  coal  in  our  northern  provinces,  though  a  blessing  in  some 
reapects,  is  certainly  detrimental  to  the  purity  of  oar  atmosphere,  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Sniith  that  all  cliemical  manufacturers  ought  to  feel 
deeply  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  thein  to  prevent  tlie  escape 
deleterious  gases  from  their  works.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  ^nit! 
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has  conducted  his  official  inspection  under  the  Alkali  Act  with  great 
ndfl&ction,  and  effected  to  a  great  extent  the  objects  of  that  Act.  He 
has  done  this  largely  by  persuasion,  and  no  doubt  with  his  ample 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  he  will  succeed  more  and  more  in 
persuading  manufacturers  to  do  what  is  possible.  In  most  cases  the 
Biore  they  do  the  more  they  save,  for  generally  the  substances  which, 
thrown  away,  become  deleterious,  if  saved  become  largely  useful. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  (London). — Mr.  Spence,  some  years 
^  suggested  the  centralising  of  die  smoke  of  towns,  and  he  wiahed  to 
ocmrey  the  sewage  and  sewer  air  from  our  houses  to  some  spot  outside 
tiie  town  by  the  same  channels.  The  idea  seems  admirable  in  itself, 
but  unfortunately,  there  are  influences  at  work  which  render  it  totally 
impracticable  to  combine  sewers  and  the  ducts  by  which  gases  can  be 
co&yeyed.  There  are  also  very  serious  difficulties  and  dangers  attend- 
ing the  making  of  furnace  shafts  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  ventilation 
of  sewers.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  effect  of  the  draft  of  a 
ahifi  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  weight  of  two  columns  of  air.  The 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  rarefied  air  within  a  shaft,  as  against  an  equal 
colwnn  of  air  outside  the  shaft,  is  the  cause  of  the  motion,  and  it 
fcUowB  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  force  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  by  a  chimney  in  connection  with  the  sewer  is  a  matter  of 
calculation.  Montgolfiere  introduced  a  formula  by  which  these  matters 
^d  be  estimated.  If  we  take  a  chimney  shaft  200  feet  in  height,  and 
we  may  assume  a  difference  of  200  degrees  between  the  temperature 
cf  air  inside  the  chimney  shaft  and  the  external  atmosphere,  which  is 
xeally  much  less  than  is  foimd  in  practice  between  tlie  hot  air  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the  external  atmosphere,  the  air  in  this  shaft, 
under  these  conditions,  balances  a  column  of  water  one  and  a  half  inch 
in  height.  The  effect  of  introducing  such  a  force  upon  a  line  of  sewers 
would  be  to  unseal  all  the  traps  in  the  houses  near,  and  to  place  them 
in  direct  communication  with  the  sewers,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
must  lead,  at  times,  to  the  sewer  air  being  driven  into  our  houses,  for 
Aere  are  forces  at  work  in  a  sewer  which  are  far  more  powerful  than 
ean  be  created  by  a  heated  shaft.  The  daily  rate  of  flow  in  a  sewer 
flnctuates,  and  the  pressure  of  air  varies  inversely  as  the  space  it  may 
^oeoi^y  in  a  sewer.  Suppose  at  one  period  of  the  day  the  sewer  is 
flowing  half  full,  and  at  another  period  three-quarters  full,  in  the 
absence  of  ventilation  the  air  present  in  the  sewers  would  be  com- 
fcessed  into  half  the  space  it  originally  occupied ;  the  consequence 
would  be  an  additional  pressure,  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  equal  to 
a  column  of  water  34  feet  in  height.  Such  a  force  as  this  overbalances 
the  comparatively  feeble  force  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  artificially 
by  a  chinmey  shaft,  and  makes  it  possible,  with  furnace  ventilation,  for 
the  current  of  air  in  drains  and  sewers  at  times  to  be  reversed,  and  the 
traps  in  houses  to  become  useless;  consequently  such  a  system  must  be 
attended  with  serious  inconveniences.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  pernicious 
tluBg  that  sewer  air  should  pass  into  our  houses,  but  I  believe  it  is  only 
one  &ctor  of  the  cause  of  disease.  Ventilation  of  sewers  by  a  shaft 
was  tested,  experimentally,  some  years  ago  at  the  Clock  Tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  experiments  showed  clearly  that  a  very 
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feeble  current  was  produced  in  the  sewers  compared  with 
currents  which  aro»e  from  natural  cansei^  such  an  the  fluctuatio!n 
flow.  The  evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  show€ 
that  the  ventilation  of  sewers  could  be  procured  by  simple  openings  j 
well  as  by  shafts  and  furnaces.  Assuming  that  the  traps  are  perfe< 
and  that  the  water  in  them  is  renewed  from  day  to  day,  sewer  air 
passed  through  water  was  completely  washed,  and  had  removed  from  it 
all  its  noxiuua  properties*.  Sewer  air  that  w^as  washed  in 
through  a  trap  of  water  that  was  constantly  renewed  was,  therefo 
\  harmless.  It  ia  quite  possible  to  show  that  gases  do  not  pass  throu 
water  to  the  extent  that  Dr.  Fergus*  would  lead  ua  to  believe.  Go  i 
any  one  of  our  large  gas  works,  and  see  the  large  gas-holder  containin 
gaSj  and  you  wilt  unt  detect  any  escape  of  gas  through  the  water  whic 
forms  the  seal  of  the  gas-holder.      If  it  were  true  that  all  gases  p*ns3»ed 


throwgh  water,  we  should  not  find  that  these  gas-holders  retained  an; 
gas.     But  in  fact  the  percentage  (if  loss  of  gas  from  a  gas-holdei 
small^  and   dimply   due   to   the  variations  in  temperature^  which  wil 
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liberate  a  small  lunount  from  the  water.  If  gas  passt^d  through  water 
at  the  rate  suggested  by  Dr.  Fergus^  giis  compjinies  would  not  be  able 
to  store  their  gas*  Water  is  a  pnrous  substance,  and  when  once  it  i» 
saturated^  the  interstitial  attraction  and  friction  stops  jjercolation.  The 
interesting  experiments  uKide  by  Dr.  Fergus^  at  Glasgow,  tJiowed  how 
ammonia  gas  was  absorbed  by  water,  for  which  it  had  a  natural  aflini' 
But  with  the  knowledge  we  possess,  that  nearly  all  gasses  can  be  foi 
to  pasa  through  water^  we  must  not  lay  it  down  that  the  germ  of  dii 
may  also  be  forced  through  water.  The  inference  was  that^  aa  the 
are  washed  by  being  passed  through  water,  the  germs  would 
behind  in  the  water-trap, 

Mr.  J.  T.  AuMSTHONG,  F.C.B.  (Liverpiol).— I  have  studied  the 
question  in  Liverpool,  and  perhaps  the  local  facts  will  be  intei'esti 
to  those  who  have  studied  it  more  fully  and  longer  than  I  have  doi 
I  remember,  poiiie  six  motilhs  ago,  being  called  upon  by  a  gent  lei 
living  at  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool,  to  examine  gases  which  wi 
entering  his  house,  some  of  which  rusted  fire-irons  and  produced 
tickling  »ens;ition  in  the  thrnatn  of  some  of  the  inmates.  I  analyi 
them,  and  found  they  wor«  guises  jiroJuced  in  the  chemical  district  ol 
Widnes  and  St,  Helensj  a  distance  of  abotit  eight  miles.  When  a 
student  at  Glasgow^  I  pert'onned  experiments  in  relation  to  the  sul- 
phurous gases  Ibuud  in  that  district ;  and  the  quantity  found  in 
Glasgow  soot  was  8  per  cent.,  compared  with  4' (J  per  cent,  found  in 
the  soot  of  London,  given  off  by  the  coal  consumed.  This  difFerenoe 
accounted  jmrtly  for  a  local  death-rate  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  a 
district  to  which  the  gases  were  brouglit  by  irnrrh  and  easterly  winds. 
We  shall  have  to  know  more  about  *  ground  air  *  currents  t»efore  we 
can  fully  understand  this  question,  and  that  of  the  sewer  gases  entering 
our  houses.  There  are  inspector  who,  without  fuss,  worry,  and 
annoyance^  lead  manufacturers  into  the  right  track,  and  others  who 
are  haunted  by  a  sense  of  their  own  authority,  and  destre  to  make  it 
felt  by  tiie  manufacturers  in  their  jurisdiction.  If  we  could  get  as 
inspectors  men  who  would  use  comn^on  nensr^,  the  community  at  large 
would  be  benefited  and  greater  good  effected. 
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Lieut.-Co].  Jones  (Wrexham). — We  must  admit  that  sewer  gases  do 
get  into  our  houses,  and  the  effect  thej  produce  upon  lead  pipes  is  well 
known.  If  it  be  possible  we  ought  to  abolish  the  formation  of  these  gases, 
rather  than  try  to  intercept  or  modify  them  by  traps,  which  at  the  best 
must  be  ineffective^  I  think  we  may  obviate  the  formation  of  them,  if  our 
engineering  work  is  well  planned  and  perfectly  carried  out,  by  securing 
water  carriage  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  every  part  of  a  town  into  the 
open  country,  and  the  prompt  application  of  sewage  to  the  land.  The 
process  of  putrefaction  commences  at  about  54°  Fahr.,  and,  having  com- 
menced, it  goes  on  more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  increases.  The 
more  open  and  exposed  sewage  is,  when  the  process  of  putrefaction  has 
commenced,  the  more  oxygen  you  can  give  it,  and  the  more  rapidly 
you  can  force  it  on,  the  safer  you  will  be.  It  is  far  better  that  this 
flhonld  go  on  in  the  open  air  than  in  sewers  connected  with  our  houses, 
and  soil-pipes  should  empty  themselves  in  an  open  trap  in  the  open 
air.  House  drainage  is  the  first  matter  to  be  attended  to,  and  although 
it  may  be  supervised  by  a  public  surveyor,  it  would  be  well  if  we 
ootild  interest  the  public  so  much  that  each  householder  would  look  to 
his  own  house.  If  the  recent  Act  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers 
can  be  carri^  out  in  the  manner  Dr.  Smith  has  carried  out  the 
Noxious  Vapours*  Act,  we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  than  we 
otherwise  should  have  of  purifying  our  rivers.  Let  us  try  to  get  the 
public  to  take  an  interest  in  being  clean,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  en- 
couraging them  to  get  what  is  nasty  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  as 
quickly  as  possible,  without  thought  for  its  further  removal  and  ulti- 
mate purification. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  (London). — I  can  quite  corroborate  all  that 
haa  been  said  as  to  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  decay  of  water-traps, 
and  I  have  discarded  them.  But  wc  have  wandered  from  the  question. 
If  there  be  no  evil,  there  is  no  necessity  for  legislation.  If  the  land 
only  is  affected,  if  health  is  not  materially  interfered  with,  if  manu- 
ftctores  can  flourish  with  due  regard  to  human  health,  we  had  better 
interfere  as  little  as  we  can  with  manufacturers,  and  let  them  have  as 
much  scope  as  possible.  Seeing  how  other  countries  tread  on  our  toe.<<, 
we  must  allow  a  certain  quantity  of  land  to  deteriorate  in  value,  whilst 
Inmdreds  and  thousands  of  labourers  are  employed  earning  livelihoods 
^  themselves  and  their  families.  Concurring  with  much  Mr.  Latham 
has  said,  I  differ  from  him  with  regard  to  traps  wherever  they  may  be. 
Either  gas  will  force  itself  through  water,  or  else  it  will  get  absorbed, 
and  80  diffuse  itself.  The  best  practice  is  to  disconnect  the  soil-pipe 
from  the  drain,  and  to  insert  an  air  pipe,  and  so  send  a  pure  current  of 
air  through  the  soil-pipe  itself,  extracting  the  air  by  means  of  a  pro- 
perly constructed  coil.  All  refuse  of  the  house  should  be  burnt  in  the 
open  air ;  the  house  should  be  shut  off  from  any  communication  with 
the  drain ;  and  if  that  were  universally  the  case,  there  would  be  far 
l28s  necessity  for  many  Papers  that  are  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  reply,  said. — Practically,  no  point  of  the  Paper  has 
been  controverted.  The  secretary  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that,  though 
great  evil  is  done  to  vegetation,  injury  to  health  has  not  been  made  out 
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bead  is  as  pure  as  the  most  delicate  invalid  can  require.  On 
^,  however,  as  on  all  other  gathering  grounds,  the  rain  falls 
on  rocky  on  peat,  on  ^ass^  and  on  heather ;  it  trickles  over  or 
penneates  the  hillsides  and  either  as  a  stream  or  a  spring 
leaches  the  reservoirs  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  water  thus  collected  cannot  be  sensibly  affected  by 
ifce  droppings  of  the  few  sheep  and  grouse  which  inhabit  these 
hill  tops.  Yet  this  ridiculously  trifling  matter  has  been  urged 
ae  an  objection  to  such  sources  of  supply.  More  worthy  of 
eoDflideration  is  the  question  as  to  the  future  quality  of  the 
wtter  from  these  districts  when  the  moors  shall  be  reclaimed 
isd  the  ground  cultivated  and  artificially  manured. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  the  storage 
in  ihe  reservoirs.  I  have  not  much  experience  of  the  condition 
of  the  bottom  of  reservoirs  when  they  are  first  filled ;  but  I 
bdieve  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  growths,  such  as 
trees  and  hedges,  vegetation  is  not  usually  removed.  As  the 
Donnal  flora  is  not  adapted  for  growth  under  water,  the  grasses, 
Itc,  must  die  and  decay,  and  their  dissolution  can  only  result 
in  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  decomposing  organic 
mttter  to  the  water.  It  is,  however,  usually  believed  that  the 
witer  is  so  oxidised  by  its  surface  being  broken  into  wavelets 
by  the  wind  that  its  quality  improves  by  storage.  Water  thus 
edlected  which  has  been  stained  by  peat  is  also  said  to  be 
Ueaehed  by  storage ;  but  the  strong  prejudice  against  brown- 
tmted  water  is  decreasing  in  proportion  as  knowledge  of  the 
humlessness  of  peaty  discolouration  spreads,  and  latterly  the 
more  firequent  complaints  are  of  the  ^  flatness  '  of  this  class  of 
WBter.  At  Manchester  an  attempt  was  made  to  aerate  the 
water  by  causing  it  to  form  a  fountain  and  then  instantly  pass  into 
die  supply  pipes  with  as  much  air  as  could  be  impounded  with  it. 

The  system  of  surface  collection,  at  the  features  of  which, 
18  far  as  they  touch  upon  health,  I  have  glanced,  is  usually  called 
'  a  gravitation  system,'  because  all  the  arrangements  are  based 
upon  the  law  whereby  water  flows  to  the  lo\yest  level.  Those 
liicalities  are  best  adapted  for  this  system  in  which  the  surface 
consists  of  precipitous  primary  rocks,  with  a  large  rainfall,  no 
agricnlture,  and  no  population.  A  bountiful  supply  of  pure 
water  can,  however,  frequently  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
pomping.  The  Committee  of  the  British  Association  appointed 
to  report  on  the  underground  waters  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone 
formation,  assume  that  of  the  total  rain  falling  on  that  for- 
mation ten  inches  per  annum  percolates.  This  would  give 
400,000  gallons  per  square  mile  per  diem ;  but  it  would  pro- 
bably be  safer  to  consider  that  the  amount  is  250,000  gallons 
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(I  million)  per  square  mile,  wliicli  gives  only  400  gallons  per 
acre  per  diem.  It  is  stated  tliat  14  million  gallons  per  diem 
are  pumped  from  this  format  ion  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 
If  so,  the  wells  in  those  two  towns  must  be  drawing  the  entire 
percolating  water  of  5G  square  miles,  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  all  the  water  percolating  through  a  surrounding  area 
some  8  or  9  miles  in  diameter.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
point  out  that  the  10  inches  per  annum  which  the  Undeground 
Water  ComTiiittee  asstmic  is,  to  a  great  extent,  hjpotheticaU 
Til  ere  is  much  scattered  experience  on  which  the  assumption 
has  been  Iva^ed^  but  it  sadly  hieks  scientific  precision,  and 
amounts  to  very  little  more  than  this.  We  know^  that  over  a 
certain  district  there  is  a  rainftdl  of  say  30  inches;  that  all  the 
streams  and  visible  waters  in  that  district  run  into  a  certain 
reservoir;  thatj  from  that  reservoir  a  certain  number  of  million 
gallons  are  drawn — these  are,  of  course,  equal  to  some  number 
of  inches  of  rain  over  the  entire  area— say  15  inches;  then,  of 
the  original  30  inches,  half  have  failed  to  be  delivered,  and  may 
be  w^ritten  off  as  loss.  But  this  loss  is  made  up  of  several 
varieties.  There  is  evaporation  from  the  grass,  &c,,  on  which 
the  rain  falls,  and  there  is  evaporation  from  the  streams  and 
from  the  reservoir,  and,  finally,  there  is  that  loss  by  percolation 
which  lias  been  taken  at  ten  ir.ciies.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  the  grounds  upon  which  the  total  loss,  which  is  approxi*^^J 
mately  know^n,  has  been  subdivided  and  the  ten  inches  fixcd^H 
upon,  for  accurate  data  of  this  class  are  urgently  needed.  ^^ 

Although  very  little  is  known  of  the  r*Y//wr  of  underground 
waters,  it  hartUy  seems  probable  that  the  Liverpool,  or  indeed 
any,  wells  could  be  made  to  draw  from  much  greater  areaa 
than  those  above  mentioned^  except  where  the  pumping  is  on  the 
line  of  n  subterranean  stream.  That  such  underground  rivers 
exist  is,  I  think,  indisputable,  and  I  may  quote  the  enormoos 
yield  of  the  large  chalk  fissures  at  Grays,  in  Essex,  as  an 
illustration, 

I  refer  to  this  subject  chiefly  for  three  reasons: — (1)  to 
illustrate  the  source  of  supply;  (2)  to  point  out  its  probable 
limit ;  (3)  and  principally  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  field 
of  useful  study  which  the  underground  water  system  of  thiS; 
country  offers.  Water  from  deep  wells  generally  contains' 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  such  quantity  ns  to  render  it 
hard.  The  method  invented  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  softening  hard 
water  by  the  addition  of  lime  is  capable  of  materially  lessenin 
this  e\"il,  but  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted.  I  understan 
that  it  is  in  successful  operation  at  CJanterbury,  and  that  i( 
will  shortly  be  aijplied  to  the  water  supply  of  Sandringham, 
but  at  present  its  employment  is  exceptional. 
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Hemarks  upon  the 'relative  effect  upon  the  public  health  of 
I  tlie  use  of  hard  and  soft  water  would  come  with  greater  weight 
from  a  me<lical  man  than  from  myself.     It  may,  however,  be 
permissible  to  express  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  upon  which 
doctors  differ  widely,     1  think  that,  in  regard  to  hard  and  soft 
water,  as  in  many  other  questions,  a  middle  course  is  the  wisest. 
I  Since  the  time  (about  1849)  when  the  Board  of  Health  laid  upon 
bard  water  the  chargre  of  causing  a  formidable  catalogue  of 
evils,  a  revulsion  has  occurred,  and  the  last  report  of  the  Rivera 
Pollution  Commission  is  virtually  a  recommendation  to  go  to 
the  hardest  sources  for  supply.     Hard  water  is  usually  very 
brilliant^  colourless,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  crisp  in  taste. 
The   lime    is   supposed  to   favour  the  formation  of   bone  in 
children  ;  but  it  produces  disease  in  adults,  and  it  renders  the 
water  extremely  uncomfortable  for  personal  ablution,  and  also 
unfit  for  some  manufacturing  purposes.     Soft  water  is  by  mmt 
persons  considered  insipid   in  taste ;    and  even  if  colourless 
(which  it  seldom  is),  it  has  a  dull  appearance  when  decanted; 
\  en  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  wholesome  and  admirably  adapted 
for  culinary,  domestic,  and  manufacturing  purposes.     It  was 
formerly  believed  that  soft  water  acted  rapidly  upon  lead,  dis- 
solving part  of  the  pipes  through  which  it  WT4S  conveyed,  and 
transporting  these  particles  to  the  bodies  of  persons  drinking 
the  water ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  produced  lead  poisoning. 
It  seems,  however,  that  water  sufficiently  pure  to  be  suited  for 
a  town's  supply  has  rarely  produced  perceptible  lead  poisoning. 
The  late  Dr,  W.  A.  Miller,   F.R.S.,  who  was  foremost   in 
urging  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  this  source,  acknow- 
I    ledged  that  he  had  been  mistaken ;  and  I  think  the  facts  may 
he  accepted  as  reduced  to  these  : — (1)  that  impure  soft  water 
acta  powerfully  upon  lead;  (2)  that  the  nearly  pure  water  col- 
lected by  gravitation  systems  is  not  injuriously  affected  by 
ptasiBg  through  leaden  service  pipes. 

The  next  branch  of  the  subject  requiring  consideration  is 
Aat  of  supply.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  two  kinds,  called 
r««p€ctively  *  constant'  and  'intermittent.*  Under  the  *  con- 
stant' system  every  household  and  other  tap  opens  directly 
^pon  the  main ;  there  are  no  cisterns,  and  the  water  is  always 
*on,'  except^aod  the  exception  is  important— except  Avhen 
*tty  repairs  of  the  mains  are  necessary.  Although  this  is 
*tt  event  rarely  occurring,  it  produces  considerable  incon- 
'^oience  when  it  does  occur,  because  in  houses  fitted  for  the 
'W^sption  of  a  constant  supply,  the  storage  of  a  sufficient  stock 
^  last  over  the  intenruption  is  not  easy.  Another  slight  objec- 
^on  to  the  constant  system  is  that  it  cannot  be  worked  without 
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either  carisiderable  waste  of  water,  or    ii  certain  amount 
domestic  ini^vpectioii  by  the  official  representntives  of  the  w*ate 
authority.        The    recording    water-meter,    invented    by    Ml 
Deacon,  engineer  to  the  Liverpool  Corpvtration  Wutcrworka 
and  which  is  largely  employed  in  that  town,  appears  likely 
reduce  the  necessity  of  visiling  individual  hoiisea  to  those 
which  culpaMe  waste   is  actually  occurring,  and  if  so  there' 
reraaius  no  longer  any  ground  for  complaint.     The  adva 
of  the    constatit    system    arc  very  numerous — it   is   scarcclj 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them— I  will  mention  only  three  :- 
(1)  The   serious  contamination  which  the  water  received 
cisterns    and  water-butts — f»ftcn  ccmnected   with    drains,  am 
frequently  open  to  receive  the  dast  disease-germs  and  blacl 
of  the  neighbourhood — is  entirely  avoided.     (2)  The  water 
delivered  fresh,  pure,  and  cool  as  it  comes  from  the  servic 
reservoirs,     (3)  In  case  of  fire  the  mains  are  always  ready  fo 
its  extinction. 

I  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  that  the  questio 
upon  which  I  was  asked  to  sfjcak  was  an  engineering  one,  an 
ako  one  already  decided.     As  Liverpool  is  just  casting  alK)i] 
for  a   fresh  supply*  my  expression  may  be  misconstrued  by 
those  wlio  look  at  details  ratlicr  than  at  general  principles^^ 
Four  schemes  have  been  brouglit  forward  for  the  new  suppl^|^| 
.of  this  great  town,  but  their  ♦jencral  ]jrinciples  are  identical — 
I  they  would  all  give  soft  water*  collected  from  the  surface  of 
uncultivated  ground,  and  they  differ  in  mngnitude  and  engineer- 
ing features,  but  scarcely  at  all  as  regards  public  health* 
JBala,  Ullswater,  Haweswater,  and  Windermere  the  lakes  for 
natural  reservoirs :  at  Bleasedale  the  reservoirs  must  have  bee 
made.     With  Windermere  there  will  be  tlie  cost  of  divertic 
the  sewage,  and  the  ]jermancnt  cost  of  the  (lumping  establish 
raents.     With  the  joint  scheme  of  Ulkwater  and  Haweswat 
for  Liverpool  and   Manchester,  there  would  be  one  expensti 
tunnel,    and    scarcely    any    subsequent    expenditure.       Th 
differences  are,  therefore,  engineering,  financial  and  administ 
tive,  but  not  sanitary.  It  may  l>c  urged  that  I  have  overloot 
the  supply  to  be  obtained  from  the  Red  Sandstone ;  not  at  all, 
but  there  seem  to  me  to  be  objections  to  it  which,  if  not  indi- 
vidually, are  collectively  fatal:    (1)1   have   already  poiiite* 
out  the  probable  limit  of  quantity,  and  I  believe  that  a  deer 
has  already  manifested  itself.     (2)   It  is  obvious  that  if 
water  passes  through  a  filter  and  becomes  sweet,  the  noxioii 
matter  mnst  be  left  in  the  filtering  medium.     Considering 
population  and    manufactures^  and  the  state  of  the  air  j 
Boil,  in  the  area   whence  Liverpool  is  dra%ving  subtcrraoeao 
watcr^  it    would    be   strange    indeed    if    the    tiltering   capa- 
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bility  of  the  soil  had  not  been  impaired.  Proof  that  this 
actually  has  occurred  is  afforded  by  the  deterioration  of  the 
well  water  pumped  by  the  Corporation  Waterworks  to  such  an 
extent  that  several  wells  have  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  second  half  of  the  subject — viz.,  the  supply  of  groups 
of  urban  communities  is  a  purely  administrative  question. 
Such  groups  have  been  formed  when  the  nearest  good  supply 
is  too  distant  for  one  small  population  to  fetch  it;  then  two  or 
three  join  together,  share  the  cost,  and  share  the  supply. 
Even  large  towns  are  doing  the  same,  for  last  session  an  Act 
was  passed  creating  a  joint  board,  representing  the  two  great 
iron  towns  of  the  north  -  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough — 
charged  with  bringing  a  joint  supply  from  one  of  the  heads  of 
tlie  river  Tees.  I  do  not  see  how  these  arrangements  could 
be  improved. 

Having  to  the  best  of  my  ability  pointed  out  the  features 
of  water  supply  to  large  towns,  and  collections  of  villages  in 
manufacturing  districts,  I  would  rather  not  conclude  without 
saying  a  few  words  upon  another  branch  of  the  same  subject — 
one  of  far  greater  difficulty,  and  of,  at  least,  equal  importance. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  agricultural  and  rural  population 
of  Enj?land  is  rapidly  deteriorating  under  the  joint  influence  of 
high  ntrming  and  improved  drainage,  both  agricultural  and 
domestic.  Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  the  illustrations  (of 
the  abominably  foul  state  of  the  water  which  the  lower  classes 
in  rural  districts  have  frequently  to  drink)  which  are  given  in 
the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Commissioners 
have  not  devoted  even  half  a  page  to  the  suggestion  of 
remedial  measures ;  indeed,  they  dismiss  the  subject  in  less 
than  a  dozen  lines,  of  which  five  are  devoted  to  recommending 
the  collection  from  roofs  of  that  rain  water  which  they  else- 
where in  the  same  report  so  severely  condemned.  There  are 
many  difficulties  connected  with  the  construction  of  waterworks 
suitable  for  small,  sparse,  and  poor  populations.  I  may  mention 
a  few  of  those  which  occur  to  me.  (1)  The  Local  Boards, 
Boards  of  Guardians,  &c.,  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject ;  they  are  often  led  to  consult  those  who 
do  not  know  much  more  than  they  do  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  advice  of  skilled  profes- 
sional men.  The  latter  cannot  be  blamed  for  charging  for 
their  time  at  the  same  rate  whether  engaged  on  the  water 
supply  of  a  rillage  or  a  city.  Yet  the  cost  of  advice  per  head 
of  tne  population  will,  perhaps,  be  a  himdredfold  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.     (2)  Nearly  the  same  disproportion 
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exists  between  the  cost  per  head  of  the  works  for  amall  places 
of,  sa}s  500  inhabitants,  and  those  for  5,000  and  upwards.  (3) 
Rural  populations  being  more  scattered,  the  length  of  mains  is 
relatively  much  greater.  (4)  A  small  scheme  cannot  be  so 
efficiently  superintended  as  a  large  one.  (5)  A  small  scheme 
is  more  easily  thwarted  than  a  large  one,  and  must  always  be 
so  designed  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  principal  landed 
proprietor. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  discharges  his  duty  wlio 
dilates  upon  an  evil  but  suggests  no  remedy.  Altnongli, 
therefore,  I  cannot  reckon  upon  the  following  suggestioiis 
meeting  with  approvaK  I  feel  that  it  is  better  to  submit  diem 
for  criticism  than  to  follow  the  reticence  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners. The  all-important  point  is  designing  the  works. 
It  is  obvious  that  anyone  who  is  simultaneously  responsible  &r 
large  and  small  water  schemes  will  give  his  most  anxioos 
thoughts  to  the  larger  ones.  Moreoyer,  the  arrangements 
suited  for  large  towns  and  small  villages  are  widely  ddfferoit 
I  therefore  think  that  those  hydraulic  engineers  whose  names 
are  known  throughout  the  world,  the  men  who  haye  supplied 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Leicester,  and  such  like  towns, 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  expected  to  decide  whether  some 
little  village  had  better  draw  its  supply  by  a  ram,  or  a  pump, 
or  from  a  tank  in  the  rectory  meadow.  I  greatly  prefer  the 
truly  English  spirit  of  independent  action  and  self-help  to  the 
enervating  and  centralising  influence  of  Government  officers. 
But  unless  some  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  hydraulic  world 
come  prominently  forward  in  coimection  with  this  class  of 
work,  some  such  arrangement  as  the  following  >vill  be  neces- 
sary : — Create  a  small  office,  with  a  staflP  of  two  engineers  at, 
say,  1,000/.  each,  and  six  assistants  at,  say,  200/.;  this, 
including  rent  and  sundries,  would  cost  less  than  5,000/.  per 
annum — not  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  national  expenditure 
oven  if  no  repayment  were  effected ;  but  I  think  that  it  might 
])rove  self-supporting.  The  working  of  the  system  would  be  the 
following: — When  the  medical  officer  of  health  reported  that 
a  fresh  or  improved  supply  of  water  was  needed  in  any  village, 
the  local  authority  should  report  the  fact  to  the  new  office,  and 
thereupon  one  of  the  assistants  should  be  sent  do\vn  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  and  generally  get  things  ready,  so  as  to  save  the 
time  of  the  engineer,  who,  learning  the  general  features  from 
his  assistant,  would  personally  investigate  all  important  points 
in  conjunction  with  the  medical  officer.  He  would  subsequently 
report  to  the  local  authority  what  works  ought  to  be  undertaken 
and  give  them  a  rough  idea  of  the  cost.  The  local  authoritj 
being  thus  told  what  ought  to  be  done,  might  surely  be  trusted 
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to  carry  it  out.  For  these  services  I  think  a  uniform  charge 
of  one  shilling  per  head  of  the  population  to  be  benefited 
would  be  reasonable,  and  it  would  not  only  cover  travelling 
expenses^  but  leave  a  balance  to  be  set  against  the  cost  of  the 
office.  Although  the  novelty  of  this  proposal  will  probably 
ensure  its  condemnation,  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  am 
personally  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Governmental  action,  it 
appears  to  me  that  some  guidance  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the 
rural  authorities ;  and  looking  to  the  extensive  experience  which 
the  officers  I  have  suggested  would  speedily  gain,  as  their 
whole  attention  would  be  given  to  one  class  of  work,  I  believe 
that  it  would  prove,  if  not  the  cheapest,  certainly  the  most 
eoonomical,  means  of  providing  the  rural  population  of  this 
oomitry  with  that  which  thousands  of  them  have  not — a  supply 
of  wholesome  water  for  domestic  use. 

An  alternative  scheme  which  would  entirely  avoid  centralis- 
ation could  be  devised  with  equal  facility,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
equally  worthy  of  consideration.  From  the  past  presidents  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  of  the  Meteorological  Society  select  a  small  board  of 
examiners.  Let  those  students  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  who  contemplate  the  devotion  of  their  lives  to  water 
supply  engineering  be  examined  by  this  board,  and  let  those 
who  are  approved  be  placed  upon  a  list  to  be  kept  by  the 
Institution  and  printed  from  time  to  time. 

Let  it  be  an  absolute  rule  that  these  gentlemen's  fees  be 
limited  to  moderate  and  fixed  sums  per  diem,  and  actual 
expenses,  as  long  as  their  names  remain  upon  the  register. 
Young  and  active  men  would  thus  get  work,  the  heads  of  the 
profession  would  be  left  free  to  attend  to  larger  matters,  and 
when  in  course  of  time  the  young  ones  felt  that  they  were 
worthy  of  higher  fees,  let  them  take  their  names  off  the 
register,  and  make  way  for  their  juniors  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  events. 

I  do  not  bind  myself  to  either  scheme,  though  I  prefer  the 
second.  But  of  this  I  am  certain,  something  ought  to  be  done, 
and  this  congress  will  not  have  met  in  vain  even  if  only  this 
one  matter  be  satisfactorily  settled. 


On  the  Same.     By  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

THE  importance  of  wholesome  water  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  cannot  be  over  estimated ;  but  what  constitutes 
wholesome  water  is  a  matter  open  to  considerable  difference  of 
i^nnioiL     Probably  the  best  way  of  judging  of  the  wholesome- 
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11668  or  not  of  water  is  by  observing,  through  a  course  of  yein, 
the  effect  of  its  use  u|)on  persons  using  it. 

There  are  certain  conditions  which  affect  the  quality  of 
water,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  sources  from  which  it  ii 
[>rocured,  which  have  a  material  influence  in  sustaining  the 
purity , or  aggravating  the  effects  of  impurities^in  water.  Someof 
these  conditions  appear  to  have  hitlierto  eitlier  escaped  attentioa 
or  the  teaching  of  the  observed  phenomena  has  been  n^lectei 

A  great  outcry,  in  late  years,  has  been  raised  against  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  Uie  Thames  and  the  Lea,  whidi  fumifih 
the  chief  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis.    It  has  beensbowa 
tliat  both  these  rivers  receive  the  sewage  of  large  popuUtiooB 
living  on  their  banks.     It  is  argued,  in  consequence,  uiat  their 
waters  must  be  unfit  for  domestic  use.     Careful  enquiry,  coa<« 
ducted  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  shows  very  conclusively,  especially  when  viewed 
in  contrast  with  the  health  of  the  districts  located  above  it  on 
the  river,  and  supposed  to  be  using  purer  supplies  ofwiter, 
that  water  which  has  received  the  excrementitious  matter  of 
vast  populations,  but  which  has  been  subsequently  exposed,  a« 
in  a  river,  has  little  or  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  i)ersons  using  such  water.     This  statement  not  only  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  towns  on  the  Thames,  but  it  also  holds 
good  in  every  other  case  in  which  the  water  supply  is  taken  from 
what  appears  to  be  a  polluted  river.    (Table  I.)     For  example, 
in  the  case  of  Wakefield,  which  takes  its  water  supply  from  the 
river  Caldcr,  the  intake  of  the  waterworks  is  located  below 
its  own  sewage  outfall,  besitles  those  of  the   |M)pulous  districts    | 
of  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  and  other  places.     Yet,  when  viewed    \ 
in  reference  to  the  j^ceiicnil  state  of  health,  and  especially  with 
regard  to  disease  which  is  supix)sed  to  be  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  impure  water,  such,  for  example,  as  enteric  fever,  the 
result  shows  that  the  place  is  not  affected  by  the  use  of  impure 
water.       The   health    statistics   of  AVakefield    are,   however, 
instructive   when   viewed  in  contrast  with    the   towns  above 
receiving  pure  supplies  ol'  water,  and  which    show  that  the 
health  of  the  people,  in  reference  to  some  diseases  by  the  use  of 
water  that  has  received  a  very  considerable  amount  of  sewage 
pollution  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  source  of 
supply,  is   both  affected  and  unaffected  by  the  i>ollutions,  for 
while  the  deaths  from  enteric  fever  are  less  than  in  the  districts 
above,  those  from  diarrh«a  are  in  excess  in  AVakefield.     (Table 
II.)   At  Doncaster  we  find  water  is  pumped  fi-om  the  river  Don, 
and  used  without  even  undergoing  a  process  of  filtration.    The 
river  Don  previously  receives  the  sewage  of  Sheffield,  Eother- 
ham^  and  other  populous  places  above  it,  and  when  viewed  with 
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reference  to  specific  diseases,  or  general  mortalitj,  Doncaster 
IS  diown  to  be  unaffected  by  the  impurity  of  its  water  supply. 

gable  III.)  Another  example  is  that  of  the  river  Ouse,  in 
imbridgeshire,  which  receives  the  sewage  of  Cambridge,  New- 
oarket,  and  other  places,  and  in  addition  receives,  by  artificial 
means,  the  drainage  from  a  large  area  of  highly-cultivated  fen- 
land.  This  river  is  sluggish  in  its  flow,  and  is  maintained  at  a 
level  slightly  above  most  of  the  adjacent  land,  which  is  drained 
into  it  by  steam  and  wind  power.  The  water  of  the  river,  when 
it  reaches  the  city  of  Ely,  is  pumped  without  undergoing  filtra- 
tioDy  and  is  thus  supplied  to  the  town  ;  yet  the  statistics  with 
reference  to  the  city  of  Ely  show  that,  both  by  its  death-rate, 
and  especially  by  the  remarkably  extreme  low  diarrhcBa-rate, 
that  the  health  of  the  place  is  entirely  unaffected  by  the  con- 
tamination of  its  water  supply.    (Table  IV.) 

In  the  year  1853,  when  the  cholera  attacked  Newcastle- 
upoD-T}me,  the  epidemic  was  supposed  to  have  originated,  or 
to  have  been  greatly  aggravated,  by  reason  of  the  Whittle 
Dean  Water  Company  pumping  water  from  the  foul  river 
Tyne  into  the  town.     The  General  Board  of  Health  deputed 
Dr. Waller  Lewis  ^  to  make  a  minute  enquiry  as  to  the  relative 
effects  produced  during  the  late  visitation  of  cholera  in  New- 
castle by  the  use  of  pure  spring  water,  and  that  supplied  by  the 
Whittle  Dean  Company.'      The  result  of  this  investigation, 
which  is  recorded  by  Dr.  D.  Main,  who  accompanied  Dr.  Lewis 
in  making  the  inspection  of  the  town,  showed  beyond  doubt 
that  both  diarrhoea  and  cholera  were  considerably  less  prevalent 
and  fatal  among  the  consumers  of  the  water  company's  water 
than  amongst  those  who  drew  their  supplies  from  wells.     As 
an  example,  the  workhouse  was  supplied  with  the  water  com- 
^  pany's  water,  and  '  the  total  amount  of  disease  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inmates  has  therefrom  been  8  per  cent     It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  men,  on  their  side  of 
the  house,  draw  their  supply  for  drinking  from  a  well  of  spring 
water,  while  the  women  are  confined  to  the  use  of  the  water 
£upplied  by  the  company,  yet  the  men  suffered  slightly  more 
than  the  women.'  *  The  military  barracks  are  entirely  supplied 
from  wells  of  spring  water  in  the  premises.     The  strength  of 
the  garrison  inside  die  walls  is  519,  out  of  whom  not  less  than 
415  have  been  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  being  79  per  cent.'    In 
this  visitation  Hhe  returns  show  that  during  this  outbreak  44,61 1 
persons  suffering  from  diarrhoea  and  cholera'  were  treated.    The 
tacts,  as  ascertained  by  the  enquiry,  were  so  opposed  to  what  had 
been  the  pre-conceived  notions  of  the  General  Board  of  Health 
that  Dr.  Lewis  did  not  stop  to  finish  the  enquiry,  but  left  the 
district,  as  he  found  the  facts  did  not  support  the  theories  set  up. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  pointed  out, in  tie 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission  on  Water  Sapplj,  pige 
288,  that '  in  the  years  1848  and  1849  the  cholera  invaded  the 
towns  of  what  is  called  the  '  black  country ,'  such  as  Bikton, 
Willenhally  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  very  frightfully,  so  mncb 
80  that  the  people  encamped  out  in  the  open  air.  I  saw  tiua 
myself.  These  towns  are  all  situated  on  the  river  Tame,i 
very  small  river,  which  has  its  origin  near  Bilston ;  it  floin 
down  to  Birmingham,  a  course  of  not  many  miles,  tortuouslj 
perhaps  twenty,  but  directly  I  suppose  not  more  than  a  doien. 
The  water  of  the  river  was  supplied  to  Birmingham,  and  jet 
there  was  not  a  case  of  cholera  in  Birmingham,  excepting  one, 
which  was  imported,  whilst  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Coventiy, 
supplied  by  artesian  and  other  springs,  into  which  no  sewige 
water  entered,  cholera  was  very  rife  and  very  fatal.' 

The  last  cholera  outbreak  in  the  east  of  London,  which  it 
the  time  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  foul  water  bqih 
plied  from  the  East  London  Waterworks,  was  subseqnentlj 
shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Letheby  and  others  to  have  been 
prevalent  only  amongst  those  who  used  jiolluted  local  wdl 
water.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  health  of  those  using 
water  which  is  largely  derived  from  sewage,  but  sewage  that 
has  been  exposed  to  the  influences  of  light  and  vegetation,  ii 
in  the  case  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Croydon  sewage  irrigi- 
tion  works  at  Beddington,  shows  that  at  times,  when  the  sewage 
before  treatment  is  known  to  be  carrying  the  dejecta  of  those 
suffering  from  enteric  fever,  no  ill  has  resulted  to  the  persons 
usinor  what  might  literally  he  termed  purified  sewage. 

Many  other  instances  mifjht  he  adduced,  the  evidence  of 
all  of  which  tends  to  show  that  in  every  case  in  which  the 
pollution  has  been  received  and  the  water  has  subsequently 
flowed  some  distance  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  vegeta- 
tion, &c.,  such  water  is  apparently  rendered  innocuous.  That 
the  influences  of  exposure  of  water,  as  in  a  river,  exercise  some 
decided  influence  upon  the  impurities  of  water,  is  made  clear 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  observed  facts  in  connection  with 
water  receiving  polluted  matter,  but  which  has  not  subsequently 
been  exposed  to  such  influences  as  ordinarily  occur,  more  or 
less,  in  all  rivers.  For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  a  r^ 
markable  epidemic  of  diarrhoea  occurred  in  the  city  of  Ely, 
the  cause  of  which  was  very  carefully  investigated  by  Dr. 
Cole,  the  medical  oflSccr  of  health,  and  the  author.  For  some 
days  the  cause  seemed  obscure.  The  public  water  supply,  to 
all  appearances,  was  the  same  as  usual,  yet  it  was  found, 
almost  without  exception,  that  those  only  who  used  this  water 
were  affected  with  the  disorder.     Very  marked  circumstances 
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tended  to  show  this.  For  example*  at  the  Union  workhouse, 
where,  in  the  children's  wards,  one  side  of  the  house  was 
supplied  with  water  from  a  local  well,  and  the  other  side  from 
the  public  service,  every  child  in  the  wards  supplied  from 
the  public  service  was  attacked,  while  none  of  those  supplied 
exclusivelj  from  the  well  were  attacked.  Another  portion  of 
the  city,  called  Babylon,  which  did  not  receive  its  water  supply 
fix>m  the  public  service,  but  in  which  the  inhabitants  drew 
thdr  water  supply  from  the  river  at  a  point  below  the  intake 
of  the  waterworl^,  was  not  affected,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
adjacent  villagers,  who  also  drew  their  supply  of  water  from 
the  river,  were  likewise  exempt  from  the  disease.  This  clearly 
showed  that  the  water  became  fouled  after  being  taken  from 
the  liver.  After  careful  investigation  it  was  discovered  by  the 
author  that  a  pipe  which  was  used  at  the  waterworks  for 
receiving  the  blow-off  from  the  boilers,  communicated,  after 
passing  through  a  tank,  with  a  dark-covered  reservoir,  which 
received  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  town.  It  was  found 
that  there  was  a  fracture  in  the  pipe  at  a  point  where  it  crossed 
over  a  drain,  and  the  drain  in  consequence  'had  also  been 
fractured,  and  simultaneously  with  this  accident  a  stoppage 
took  place  in  the  public  sewer,  which  caused  the  sewage  to 
head  up  and  overflow  in  small  quantity  by  the  steam-pipe  into 
the  covered  and  dark  reservoir.  So  soon  as  this  was  discovered, 
and  the  source  of  impurity  cut  off,  the  disease  immediately 
and  entirely  disappeared.  In  this  case  the  water,  after  re- 
ceiving the  impurity,  was  pumped  through  several  miles  of 
dark  water  main,  and  its  use  was  conclusively  established  to 
luive  been  the  cause  of  an  unexampled  outbreak  of  diarrhoea, 
i^  a  district  noted  for  the  absence  of  this  class  of  disorder. 

Further  experience  has  shown  that,  at  Lausen,  on  the 
'"ailway  between  Basel  and  Olter,  the  morbific  matter  of  enteric 
fever  was  carried  in  a  dark  underground  passage,  a  distance  of 
^^0  miles  through  a  hill  to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
Recorded  in  the  15  th  Annual  Report  of  the  Army  Medical 
Officer.  This  latter  village,  however,  was  below  the  point  at 
"^hich  the  infectious  matter  was  received,  but  on  the  direct 
*ine  of  flow  of  the  subterranean  water,  as  was  subsequently 
proved  by  experiment. 

The  universal  testimony  of  observed  facts  in  reference  to 
®^pplies  of  water  obtained  from  subterranean  sources  shows 
t^ond  doubt  that  foecal  or  other  contamination,  finding  access 
^  such  sources  of  water  supply  under  certain  conditions,  is 
^hnost  invariably  followed  by  serious  consequences  to  the 
With  of  the  persons  using  such  supplies  of  water.  The 
question  may  well  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  the  polluted  water 
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from  a  rlrer  appears  to  exercise  no  baneful  effect  on  the  healtl 
of  the  persons  usinfr  it,  wliilst  pulluted  water  derived  from  w( 
or  other  sources,  which  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  iofluenoes 
such  as  appear  to  be  brourrht  into  play  in  the  cose  of  a  river  or 
lake,  is  dan^^erous  to  health  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is,  no  doubt,  complex,  and  in  deciding  if  many  matters  must 
be  coni?idered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  water  has  its 
special  flora  and  fauna,  which  exercise  a  purifying  eftect  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  supply 
of  water  is  taken.  This  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  rivers  which  abound  in  fft'een  vegetable  matter,  as  such 
matter  has  cblorophyil  in  its  cells,  and  the  special  property  of 
chlorophyll  is  to  provide  a  source  of  oxygen  which  destroys 
some  matters  which  otherwise  might  be  hurtful.  Chlorophyll, 
however,  requires  the  presence  of  light  in  order  to  exercise  its 
beneficial  property.  In  the  absence  of  light  it  absorbs  oxygen 
— oxygenation  of  water  by  vegetation,  in  the  absence  of  light, 
is  suspended — the  rapid  growth  of  green  vegetation  only  takes 
place  in  light,  and  siicli  growths  also  abstract  the  polluting 
matter  from  water  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  their  cellular 
tissue.  In  water  ftdly  exposed  to  the  intlucnces  of  light  and 
air,  waste  animal  matter  is  assimilated  by  the  flora  of  the 
water,  while  the  dcbiis  of  vegetation  is  used  up  by  the  special 
fkuua  of  the  Avater.  It  appears  that  all  water  in  which  animal 
and  vegetable  life  is  properly  balanced  may  be  considered 
wholesome  when  botJi  types  of  life  can  subsequently  be  with- 
drawn by  the  process  of  filtration.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  all  porous  substances  appear  to  have  the  property  of  ccm* 
densing  oxygen  from  the  atmosjihore.  Water,  as  a  porous 
substance,  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  air  contained 
in  water  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  oxygen  than  ordinary 
atmospheric  air.  Professor  Pettcnkofcr  has  shown  that  in  die 
case  of  well  water,  which  receives  it^  aeration  from  the  ground 
atmosphere,  it  contains  much  larger  projioiiious  of  carbonic 
acid  than  water  flowing  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  conditions 
■of  aeration  of  river  or  other  exposed  waters  are  all  more  faTOur- 
able  to  the  using  up  and  destruction  of  jwUuting  matter  tban 
can  be  the  case  of  like  pollution  occurring  in  well  or  other 
water,  that  may  have  been  kept  in  the  dark  subsequently  to 
receiving  its  load  of  impurity.  The  exposure  of  water  to  light 
and  air,  as  in  a  river,  brings  into  play  very  effective  methods 
of  purification.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  attempting  the 
purification  of  polluted  water  by  artificial  means,  w^e  should 
follow  the  example  set  by  nature,  and  expose  it  to  the  influence 
of  light  and  air.  It  is  well  known  that  waters  taken  from  tlie 
chalk  and  Ked  Sandstone,  if  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light , 
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and  air,  do  develop^  very  largely,  green  vegetable  growths 
•(confervflB),  and  water  which  so  rapidly  undergoes  this  process 
may  have  some  matter  in  it  which  may  be  injurious  to  animal 
'Hfe,  but  will  sustain  vegetation^  which  may  thus  be  removed. 
Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association,  in  1848,  stated,  with  reference  to  Thames  water, 
that,  ]f  kept  in  the  dark,  it  dissolved  the  organic  matter,  and 
became  yellow.  *  The  water  over  the  living  matter  is  clear, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  dead  matter  is,  to  some  extent,  soluble 
in  water ;  living  matter  is,  of  course,  not  capable  of  having  its 
parts  broken  up  by  mere  water,  and  is  insoluble.  This  grow- 
mg  of  plants  and  animals  is,  therefore,  a  good  mode  of  cleaning 
water  when  space  and  time  are  abundant.* 

Observed  facts  tend  to  show  that  light  influences  the  quality 
of  water  to  a  marked  extent,  and  especially  so  in'the  light  of 
the  knowledge  we  possess  in  reference  to  the  development  of 
fungoid  growth,  and  what  is  known  as  the  germ  theory  of 
disuse,  or  that  certain  specific  diseases  have  been  shown  to  be 
produced  by  germs  or  fungoid  growths.  The  observed  influ- 
ence of  sources  of  water  supply  on  health  is,  in  accordance 
-with  the  conditions,  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fungoid  growths,  and  therefore,  apparently,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  The  development 
of  fungoid  growths,  in  tlic  absence  of  light,  is  a  matter  shown 
bv  everyday  experience  in  our  houses,  for  it  is  only  in  the 
absence  of  light  that  certain  forms  of  these  plants  can  develop. 
Professor  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  has  pointed  out,  in  his 
work  on  *  Fungi,*  that  darkness  greatly  influences  the  germi- 
nation of  some  species.  He  states : — *  To  ascertain  if  the  light 
or  the  darkness  had  any  influence,  two  equal  sowings  were 
placed  side  by  side,  the  one  under  a  clear  glass  bell,  the  other 
under  a  blackened  glass  bell.  Repeated  many  times,  these 
experiments  always  gave  the  same  result,  germination  in  from 
four  to  six  hours  in  the  conidia  under  blackened  glass,  no 
change  in  those  under  the  clear  glass  up  to  the  evemng.  In 
the  morning  germination  was  completed.' 

A  point  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  of  very 
material  importance,  and  one  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
attention,  will  now  be  considered.  In  the  report  of  the 
Oeneral  Board  of  Health  in  1850,  on  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  metropolis,  page  35,  it  is  stated : — *  The  dependence  of 
water  on  aeration  for  its  most  important  quality  appears  from 
Hippocrates  to  have  been  matter  of  early  observation.  He 
notices  that,  when  an  observer  entered  a  strange  city,  if  he 
informed  himself  well  as  to  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  locality^ 
he  could  not  miss  knowing  either  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
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place,  or  the  particular  nature  of  the  common  diseaReSi  and 
might  tell  what  epidemics  would  attack  the  city,  either  in 
summer  or  winter,  and  which  each  individual  will  be  in  dai^ 
of  experiencing  from  the  change  of  regimen.  He  appears  to 
have  considered  the  qualities  of  water  for  the  supply  of  i 
population  as  dependent  upon  the  aspect  of  its  source  as  well 
as  upon  its  elevation.'  The  dictum  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  was,  that  if  a  water  supply  were  taken  outside  a  towii,or 
in  a  pure  mountainous  district,  it  would  bring  into  the  town  the 

Eure  aeration  of  the  country,  and  that  the  water  would  be  &r 
etterin  consequence  than  water  locally  procured.  Thi8,Iioir« 
ever,  is  not  the  case  in  most  instances.  The  physical  constmo* 
tion  of  water  is  represented  as  consisting  of  hard  spherical 
molecules.  Water,  therefore,  constitutes  a  mass  something  lib 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  vessel  filled  with  small  shots ;  the 
shots  fill  the  vessel,  but  leave  interstitial  spaces  between  Aen, 
which  may  be  occupied  by  other  matter  of  smaller  size  than  the 
shots.  Water  from  its  construction  is,  therefore,  a  porom 
substance,  and,  like  other  porous  substances,  its  vacuities  would 
naturally  be  filled  with  air,  in  the  absence  of  other  matted 
Water  collected  at  an  elevation  outside  and  above  a  town,  the 
air  which  is  stored  within  the  iwrcs  of  the  water  is  air  of  the 
same  tension  as  exists  at  the  point  where  the  water  is  taken. 
This  water,  with  its  contained  air,  is  then  conveyed  through 
hermetically  scaled  tubes,  or  pipes,  and  amves  at  the  town 
which  is  located  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  the  source 
of  supply,  and  the  consecjuence  is  that,  on  being  drawn  for  the 
puri)ose  of  supply,  the  air  held  in  the  interstices  of  the  wattf 
is  condensed  by  a  pressure  in  amount  equal  to  the  whole 
height  of  a  column  of  air  above  the  point  at  which  the  water 
is  drawn.  The  tendency  of  this  condensation,  or  compression, 
is  to  produce  a  partial  vncmi  in  the  cavity  of  the  water  itself, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  j)ure  mountain  water  receives  an  incre- 
ment of  the  local  air  of  the  place.  The  amount  of  air 
entering  water  may  be  calculated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  as 
density  is  inversely  as  the  space  occupied.  A  town  supplied 
with  water  from  a  reservoir  located  at  an  elevation  of  about 
437  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  the  difference  of  density 
between  the  air  at  the  site  of  the  reservoir  and  at  the  town 
would  be  represented  by  a  column  of  mercury  half  an  inch  in 
height.  The  volume  of  air  contained  in  ordinary  water,  forms 
about  3  i)er  cent,  of  its  bulk.  That  water  is  affected  in  this 
way  is  shown  clearly  by  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  in  reference  to  Alpine  lakes,  or  lakes  having  an 
elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  for  it  is  found  that  they  contain  no  fish  or  animal  life,  the 
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reason  assigned  being  that  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  these  points 

is  so    great    that  the    amount    of  oxygen   contained  in    the 

water   is  insufficient  for  the   support  of  life.      It  therefore 

follows  that  the  same  water  brought  down  to  a  lower  level 

would  immediately  receive  such  an  amount  of  seration  as  to 

render  it  fit  for  the  development  of  life.     In  the  case  of  a 

river,  the  water  supply  of  wliich  flows  at  the  very  lowest  level 

of  a  district,  on  this  water  being  pumped  to  higher  elevations, 

the  tendency  of  aeration  is  the   reverse  of  that  which  takes 

place  when  water  is  brought  into  a  town  from  a  considerable 

elevation.     The  tendency,  therefore,  is  for  river  water  to  give 

off  air,  while  that  of  water  collected  at  high  elevations  is  to 

draw  in  air  when  brought  into  a  town.     The  effects  of  changes 

of  temperature,  or  the  increase  and  diminution  of  temperature, 

exercise  a  powerful  effect  in  drawing  in  or  expelling  air  from 

water.     Air  is  dilated  t5T^^  P*^^  ^^^  every  degree  Fahr.  that 

its  temperature  is  raised.      This,  in  round  numbers,  is  two 

parts  in  one  thousand  parts,  so  that  the  changes  of  temperature 

to  which  water  may  be  subjected  become  a  powerful  agency 

affecting  its  aeration  and  purity.     Salts  held  in  solution  by 

water  probably  fill  the  interstices  of  the  water,  as  experiment 

shows  that  a  certain  definite  amount  of  salts  may  be  added  to 

water  without  increasing  its  bulk,  and  water  containing  salts 

in  solution  contains  less  air  than  a  purer  water ;  so  that  water 

like  river  water,  containing  a  moderate  quantity  of  salts,  is 

not  such  a  powerful  aspirator  for  drawing  in  or  expelling  air  as 

a  purer  water. 

Recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Fattison  Muir, 
P.R.S.E.,  on  the  water  of  Loch  Katrine  as  supplied  to 
Glasgow,  show  very  conclusively  how  foul  the  purest  of  water 
«uppUes  may  become  when  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
changes  of  elevation,  or  diurnal  changes  of  temperature,  when 
ftor^  in  cisterns  within  a  crowded  town.  It  should  be  borne 
ii  mind  that,  one  charge  of  air  of  a  crowded  town  will  not 
destroy  the  purity  of  the  water,  but  that  air  entering  water 
within  the  confines  of  a  crowded  or  foul  neighbourhood 
^rries  into  the  water  its  load  of  impurity,  and  when  this  air 
J8  again  driven  off,  as  by  a  rise  in  temperature,  it  has  been 
Washed  of  its  impurities,  which  remain  behind  in  the  water. 
The  numberless  changes  of  temperature  &c.  to  which  water  is 
subjected  when  stored  in  cisterns  from  day  to  day,  week  to 
week,  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year,  renders,  as  in  the 
case  of  Glasgow,  the  very  purest  water  impure  and  dangerous 
for  dietetic  purposes.  The  water  stored  in  cisterns  in  Glasgow 
hecomes  more  foul  than  the  river  water  stored  in  London 
cisterns,  the  reason  probably  being  due  to  the  fact  that   the 
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changes  of  temperature  of  a  local  river  conform  more 
to  the  changes  of  temperature  of  our  houses  than  is  tb 
with  a  more  distant  supply.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  x 
the  presence  of  salts  in  the  water  reduces  its  power 
aspirator.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  powers 
aeration  of  water  are : — 

1.  That  water  for  dietetic  purposes  should  never  be 
in  cisterns. 

2.  That  the  supply  of  water  should  be  constant,  s 
water  may  be  drawn  at  any  time  for  dietetic  purposes 
from  the  main. 

3.  That  the  position  selected  for  the  delivery  of  w 
our  houses  should  be  where  pure  aeration  will  be  secure 

That  the  source  of  water  supply  does  influence  \ 
probably  the  case  of  Liverpool  will  aflTord  an  exampl 
this  town,  it  appears  that  about  Ty  million  gallons  of 
per  day  are  procured  from  local  wells  sunk  into  the  Ne^ 
Sandstone,  upon  which  the  town  is  built.  The  quality 
water  supply  of  these  wells  is  extremely  doubtful,  esp 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  sei 
Liverpool  are  said  to  be  constructed.  By  reference  t 
XII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eng 
page  92,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  \cwlands,  IM.LC.E. 
greater  part  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  being  situated  ( 
sandstone,  which  was  easily  worked,  the  invert  of  the 
sewers  was  generally  cut  in  the  rock,  and  brick  arches  t 
over  them.'  This  rock  which  thus  forms  the  receptacle  f 
sewage  is  the  same  geological  formation  from  wliich  t 
million  gallons  <»t'  water  per  day  are  taken  for  the  sup 
the  town.  That  the  wells  of  I^iverpofil  are  capable  of  ex 
a  (lraina<]je  influence  extending'  to  considerable  distances  i 
known,  and  this  fact  was  recorded  by  the  late  Robert  St( 
son,  C.E.,  viz.  that  the  pumping  at  the  Windsor  stat: 
Liverpool  aflTected  the  wells  at  Edge  hill.  If  mile  distao 
is  clear,  with  reference  to  the  wells  that  furnish  a  port 
the  water  supi)ly  of  Liver[>ool,  that  exhaustion  is  going 
a  greater  extent  than  replenishment,  as  formerly  the  s] 
used  to  overflow,  but  now  the  level  at  which  water  is  proci 
below  that  of  the  adjacent  river.  As  the  surface  gets  cc 
with  buildings,  less  water  penetrates  the  springs,  an 
principal  water  supply  drawn  from  these  wells  is,  in  al 
bability,  derived  from  the  polluted  sources  of  the  sewei 
the  rivers.  The  statistics  of  the  state  of  the  health  in  I 
pool  show  excessively  high  rates  of  death,  both  from  diai 
and  fever,  facts  which  cannot  be  considered  evidence  o 
wholesomeness  of  the  water  supply.     (Table  V.) 
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Mn  G,   F,  Gardner   read  a  Paper  on  the  question  as 

regards  niral  water  supply.     Having   acknowledged  that  the 
urgency  of  the  qoestlon  was  hecoming  every  day  more  fully 
f  eccignised,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  at  present  the  rural  water 
supply  w'as  neither  good  in  quality  nor  sufticient  in  quantity. 
He  then  enumerated  the  ordinary  sources  from  which  country 
people   draw    their   supplies,    namely,   shallow   wells,    water- 
coursesi  ponds,  rain  water,  and  s|>rlngs.     He  proved  at  some 
length  that  shallow  wxlls,  watercourses,  and  ponds  are  for  the 
most  part  abominably  contaminated   by  sewage  and  other  dis- 
gusting animal  matters;  that  rain  water  is  polluted  more  than 
it  is  by  iiaturej  by  being  stored  in  foul  waterbutts,  and  that 
springs*  even  when  naturally  pure,  are  contaminated  through 
culpable  carelessness  at  the  very  sources.     Having  alluded  to 
the  danger  of  disseminating  epidemic  disease  in  large  towns  by 
the  importation  of  milk  in  cans  which  had  been  washed  in 
filthy  village  water>  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  sources  from 
w^hich  unpiJluted  water  may  be  obtained  at  little  cost  and  with 
little  trouble.     Of  these   he  described  four  classes : — Spring- 
water,  deep  well  ivater,  upland  surface  water,  and  rain  water: 
the  first  two  being  of  incstiniable  value   both  for  drinking  an*I 
cooking,  but  generally  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  hardness- 
which  renders  them  somewhat  objectionable  for  washing  ;   up— 
laud  surface  Avater,  if  filtered  through  sand»  being  fairly  palat — 
able  and  wholesome,  and  sufficiently  soft  for  washing  purposei^,^ 
Rain  water  he  did  not  recooimend  for  potable  purposes,  excey*'^ 
in  those  cases  where  the  other  three  classes  could  not  possibl^^ 
be  procured ;  but  the  greatest  care  should   be  taken   to  filt^  t 
and  store  it  properly.     After  noticing  the  difficulties  arisii^.  ^ 
from  a  want  of  combination  in  rural  districts,  he  stated  th 
he  did  not  think  a  Koyal  Commission  was  needed  to  provicr^ff 
a  remedy,  bccauae  the  Rivers   Pollution  Commissioners  haEmd 
already  reported  fully  on  domestic  water  supply,  and    the 
was  abundant  inibrniation  to  be  obtained  on  the  subject,     izie 
reconunended  the  establishment  of  watershed  boards  or  cous^T' 
vancy  authorities,    baling  jurisdiction    and  control  over    stll 
local  authorities  within  the  catchment  area  of  a  river  baaiff 
with  power  to  deal  with  water  supply,  sanitary  matters  gCB^ 
rally,  roads  and  land-drainage.     In  conclusion,  he  noticed  t/ic 
establishment  of  sanitary  institutes,  and  societies  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  social  science,  ami 
urged   upon  their  raembers    the    necessity  of  educating  aii<l 
eliciting  a  healthy  public  opinion  which  would  aid  the  Gavem- 
nient  in  further  sanitary  legislation. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  (Edinburgh).  —I  have  a  strong  convic- 
tioa  that  hill   wat^r  or  that  derived  from    high  or  upland  districts, 
ii  more  healthy  than  that  derived   from  valleys  or  evea  that  from 
deep  wells;    and  that  conviction  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
'  jenexal  chemistiy  of  waters.     I  will  not  call  ordinary  ingredients  im- 
aarities ;  but  there  are  earthy  as  well  as  gaseous  elements  in  waters 
:>«ii]eh  make  a  difference  in  their  salubrity.     In  many  valleys  the  land 
'libi^ly  manured,  and  I  know  several  instances  in  which  the  water  is 
thanby  seriously  affected.     Water  maybe  softened  by  lime;  but  the 
:'0ddition  of  lime  takes  away  the  carbonic  acid,  which  aerates  it  and 
>VikeB  it  palatable.     The  aiddition  of  lime  is  a  chemical  treatment  to 
^bt  resorted  to  if  we  cannot  get  good  natural  water.    Soft  water  is  often 
,0doored  with  peaty  matter,  and  in  Scotland  this  is  not  looked  upon  as 
'.^m  impurity.     At  Inverness  and  other  places  the  water  is  coloured 
yntj  considerably  with  peaty  matter.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
wUs  have  been  contaminated  even  when  the  water  has  not  presented 
-rtjlw  slightest  appearance  of  impurity.     No  doubt  if  there  is  a  direct 
;  connection  with  an  impure  source,  water  will  get  contaminated  and 
vmKiDi  the  appearance  of  impure  water ;  but  if  the  water  has  passed 
I.  trough  sand  and  gravel,  you  may  find  the  water  clear  and  transparent, 
)  rntH  yet  in  a  condition  to  produce  a   serious  effect  on  the  animal 
\^  ^KODomy.     A  large  asylum  near  Edinburgh  was  supplied  with  water 
;.'  Aom  a  well  which  was  clear  and  transparent ;  but  the  inmates  suffered 
Inm  diarrhoea,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  water,  though  clear,  wap 
L  wstaminated  by  sewage.     The  water  supply  was  changed,  and  the 
^:  fldmess  and  the  death-rate  were  at  once  reduced.     I  dispute  the  doc- 
r  tme  that  rivers  have  a  greater  power  of  purifying  themselves  than 
r]  vdk.   Water  when  passing  through  the  soil  is  far  more  easily  oxidised* 
t^isd  brought  into  contact  with  oxygen,  so  as  to  have  impurities  removed 
kftom  it  when  it  passes  into  a  well,  than  is  water  fiowing  along  a  river. 
rThe  statement  that  the  impure  water  in  many  rivers  is  rendered  harm- 
K  hm  by  flowing  some  distance,  is,  I  think,  a  very  dangerous  statement. 
I  Ho  doubt  when  water  which  is  contaminated  gets  into  a  stream,  and 
%'..  opecially  a  sluggish  stream,  it  deposits  its  impurity  ;  but  a  great  deal 
c  II  suspended,  and  forms  a  sort  of  flocculent  matter,  in  the  stream. 
^  Water  may  flow  for  5  or  10  miles  and  then  appear  clean  and  trans- 
-.  ptrent ;  but  I  will  not  admit  that  imder  these  circumstances  the  water 
"  is  pore,  if  you  regard  not  only  the  organic  matter  and  the  nitrates  that 
are  present,  but  also  the  relative  proportions  of  the  gases  dissolved  in 
^  water.     There  are  other  ways  of  testing  than  merely  looking  at 
vster,  and  chemical  tests  have   demonstrated   that  apparently  pure 
viter  cannot  always  be  safely  used  for  ordinary  purposes.    In  Scotland 
lii^t  freshets,  by  raising  the  sedimentary  matter,  sometimes  pollute 
the  water  so  much  that  fish  die  by  thousands.     I  do  not  admit,  there- 
lore,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  flowing  of  polluted  water  down  a 
fltream  is  sufficient  to  render  it  harmless.     The  flora  and  fauna  of  a 
Kwage-polluted  stream  are  totally  different  from  those  of  a  pure  and 
natural  stream.     Sewage-polluted  streams  have  flora  and  &una  of  their 
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own,  which,  so  far  as  we  kDo\t%  have  not  the  power  which  we  ascribe 
to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  river  in  its  natural  state.  As  to  the  a^ntioQ 
of  water  collected  in  higher  diatricta  hj  the  absorption  of  gases  on  its 
way  to  lower  diatricts,  the  water  collected  in  the  higher  districts  is  to  a. 
great  extent. spring  water.  We  have  dry  seasons  of  two  months'  dura- 
tion, and  yet  the  streams  are  running  slowly,  being  fed  by  spring  water. 
In  regard  to  what  has  heea  said  about  the  water  supply  of  Glasgow, 
we  must  not  blame  the  Loch  Katrine  water  for  the  impurities  found  in 
the  city,  which  are  ollen  dnc  to  the  condition  of  cisterns,  which  have 
not  been  cleaned  out  for  a  long  tinie^  and  in  which  clayey  and  organic 
matters  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Dr*  ANimEW  Fekgls  (Glasgow). — It  was  objected  to  substituting 
Boft  water  fur  hard,  tliat  hard  water  built  up  bone  in  the  human 
system  ;  but  I  askud  objectors  in  Glasgow,  did  you  never  sec  a 
rickety  child  before  Loch  Katrme  water  Wiis  introduced  ?  ChildreiL 
generally  drink  water  tliat  has  been  cooked,  and  in  which  the  lime  has 
been  precipitated,  and  they  get  more  lime  out  of  porridge  than  out  of 
water.  Our  supply  is  now  constant,  and  there  is  never  anything  in 
the  sliape  of  lead  poisoning.  Several  days*  notice  is  given  of  any 
alteration  of  the  mains  wliich  necessitates  a  stoppage  of  the  supply, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  3G  hours  is  the  ]onge^*t  time  for  wiiich  the 
water  has  been  cut  off.  The  prevalence  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria  m  a 
Jarge  college  at  Oxford  was  traced  to  the  impurity  of  the  well  water 
"which  constituted  its  supply.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  spring 
water  in  a  town.  There  is  no  single  river  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  that 
will  oxidise  the  excreta  of  the  people  living  on  its  banks,  although  the 
gipraritic  rivers  of  America  may  do  it  In  our  own  rivers  the  inert 
organic  matter  may  be  oxidised,  but  not  the  germs.  I  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  that  wells  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  use  in  London.  We 
had  in  Glasgow  a  lavourite  well,  where  people  drank  in  a  morning  when 
taking  a  constitutional,  but  it  w^as  supplied  with  Loch  Kati-ine  water, 
and  people  still  think  they  are  drinking  well  water.  No  doubt  cistern 
water  will  get  impure,  and,  after  experiments  made  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  landlords  were  compelled  to  give  domestic 
supplies  from  tlie  mainn  when  rec|nired,  so  that  if  any  drink  ciatem 
water  it  is  their  own  fault.  1  was  terribly  put  about  by  families  going 
to  *  health  resorts '  and  being  laid  up  with  diphtheria  and  typhoid.  On 
analysing  the  water  of  those  places  I  found  it  polluted.  1  thought  if  I 
could  give  a  ready  test  for  ammonia,  not  to  do  away  with  analysis,  but 
to  establish  a  pHvul  facie  case  of  suspicion,  1  should  confer  a  bene^t ; 
so  I  told  people  to  use  Nessler^s  solution  as  a  test,  because^  dropped 
into  a  glass  of  water,  it  will  produce  a  suspicious  depth  of  colour. 
Two  yejirs  ago  a  family  was  ill  at  a  favourite  watering-place,  and  out^ 
of  28  wells  in  the  place  there  was  only  ons  Uiat  did  not  sliow  a 
precipitate  with  Nessler's  solution,  and  that  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
district.  A  gentleman  brought  me  tlie  water  supplied  to  a  school  Vk  ith 
400  scholars;  and  I  produce  a  specimen  showing  the  amount  o( 
ammonia  the  scholars  liad  to  drink.  As  showing  the  influence  of 
water,  I  may  state  generally  tbat  in  1848  all  parts  of  Glasgow  sufiSefed 
alike  from  cholera.     In  1854  the  south  side  of  the  city  had  a  sapp^ 
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of  pure  water,  and  suffered  much  less  than  the  north,  which  was 
gtill  supplied  from  the  river.  In  1866,  the  whole  city  having  been 
lapplied  with  Loch  Katrine  water,  Glasgow  almost  escaped  the 
cpitoiic. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wankltn   (London). — ^Nessler's  test  is   a  somewhat 
QDofe  guide,  as  the  production  of  turbidity  is  often  due  to  the  presence 
^  carbonate  of  lime.     Years  ago  I  recommended  the  use  of  Nessler's 
^     teit,  thinking  that  the  brown  colour  given  by  ammonia  might  make  it  of 
^     IMS  in  a  general  way,  but  I  have  since  given  it  up.     I  believe  that,, 
while  water  from  wells  is  often  capable  of  giving  typhoid  fever,  the 
water  supplied  by  companies  from  large  stores  in  reservoirs  is  not 
dangerous  in  the  same  degree,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  that 
eren  water  which  has  received  typhoid  excreta  should  give  typhoid 
{erer  after  it  has  been  stored  with  a  large  volume  of  water.     I  am 
sure  that  afler  this  water  has  been  submitted  to  the  most  elementary 
filtration,  even  passing  through  a  cambric  handkerchief,  that  it  never 
can  gire  typhoid  fever.     The  most  elementary  filtration  is  capable  of 
nparating  the  poison  germ,  if  there  be  a  poison  germ,  from  the  water, 
ID  that  by  storage  and  elementary  filtration  we  can  guarantee  com- 
panies against  di^miuating  typhoid  fever.     There  is  a  way  in  which 
a  water  company  may  lower  the  health  of  a  community,  and  that  is, 
by  supplying  water  which  contains  perfectly  dissolved  organic  matter 
that  is  liable  to  change,  and  such  matter  will  perhaps  generally  tend  to 
diarrhoea.     As  to  the  question  how  large  places  are  to  be  supplied  with 
witer,  no  one  who  has  considered  it  can  lay  down  a  general  rule.     It  is 
well  sometimes  to  take  the  water  from  gathering  groimds,  sometimes 
from  rivers,  and  sometimes  from  deep  springs.  There  are  certain  &llacies 
tiiat  are  rife  about  the  supply  of  drinking  water.     One  is,  that  water 
from  rivers  that  have  received  excreta  is  not  adapted  for  a  general  water 
flq>ply.    As  I  said,  if  it  has  been  stored  and  filtered,  such  water  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  from  an  organic  point  of  view.     Rain  water  which 
18  collected  in  a  gathering  groimd  is,  as  is  well  known,  often  very  dirty 
irhen  it  is  just  collected,  but  such  water  after  being  stored  becomes 
dean  and  passes  into  water  of  ordinary  purity,  and  there  is  then  no 
objection  organically  to  water  from  gathering  groimds.     Water  from 
i^nngs,  if  it  be  really  deep  spring  water,  is,  almost  necessarily,  organi* 
«%  pure.     It  is,  in  one  sense,  the  purest  natural  water  we  know  of; 
•od  the  chemist  can  with  difficulty,  by  distillation  and  carefril  filtration, 
imitate  such  water.     But  deep  spring  water  is  liable  to  contain  objec- 
tionable mineral  constituents  which  cannot  be  removed.     Sulphate  of 
^e  very  oflen  occurs  in  these  deep  spring  waters,  and  sulphate  of' 
^e  is  to  be  objected  to  in  a  water  supply.     I  warn  people  against 
^^Qating  to  the  Nessler  test  in  any  examination  of  water  that  has  not 
heen  distilled,  for  the  Nessler  test  is  only  trustworthy  when  applied  to 
•  diMlate. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Galloway  (London)  suggested  that  before  water  was 
*dxiiitted  into  the  mains  it  should  be  inteTcepted  and  purified. 

Sergeant-Major  Black  (London)  spoke  of  the  great  purity  of  the 
''•Uter  supplied  to  Aberdeen,  and  said  that  in  1860,  when  cholera  pre- 
^luled  in  that  city,  not  one  case  of  the  disease  was  traced  to  the  water. 
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The  disease  was  brotiglit  to  the  city  from  tlie  Baltic  by  seamen,  and 
-was  thuB  communicated  to  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  (Kichmoiid^  Surrey). — When  I  attend  a  meeting 
of  a  committee  on  a  water  bill»  1  frequeutly  hear  chemists  recommend 
water  which  contains  Rulphate  of  magne-sia  in  considerable  quantity ; 
but,  happily  for  the  public  healthy  the  evidence  against  such  water  ha« 
caused  bills  to  be  rejected.  In  some  instances  such  water  has  been 
fatal  to  life.  At  Hendon,  where  there  w^os  one  of  Tatter  .sal  Fs  studs,  the 
horses  died  one  by  one.  Samples  of  the  water  w*ere  sent  to  Professor 
Way,  who  found  in  it  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda. 
The  use  of  the  w^ater  was  discontinued,  and  disease  among  tlie  horses 
was  arrested.  At  Kugby  a  deep  artesian  well  was  bored,  and  water 
quite  free  from  organic  matter  was  obtained,  but  when  it  vras  drunk 
by  some  people  it  gave  them  diarrhom,  and  they  were  obliged  to  die- 
continue  the  use  of  the  water. 

The  President, — That  was  on  account  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Mr.  CooPFJi. — Possibly  it  was  not  tested  for  sulphate  of  magne^A. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  water  after 
going  to  the  expense  of  boring  the  w^ell.  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  French  chemist'^  that  certain  minerals  occur 
frequently  in  water  which  give  rise  to  bone  disease.  It  is  well  known 
that  neiir  Swansea  the  bones  of  cattle  w^ere  affected  by  eating  graaa  and 
drinking  water  that  was  tainted  with  copper.  These  facts  suggest  some 
of  the  points  which,  in  considering  the  water  supply  of  towns,  ought  to 
l>e  carefully  looked  into.  I  have  examined  ice  taken  from  a  pond  near 
London  lor  the  supply  of  pastrycook.'^ ^  and  it  contained  organic  matter 
enough  to  make  people  ill.  In  ancient  Home  ice  %vas  ]mt  into  wine 
until,  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  ice,  the  vessel  holding  the  wine 
flagon  was  put  into  snow.  Nineteen  Imndred  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  'row'  in  Jerusalem  about  the  w*ater  supply,  which  was  not 
sufficient,  and  the  Roman  governor,  w*ho  was  anxious  to  get  a  proper 
supply  to  the  city,  proposed  to  bring  it  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
The  Jews  refused  the  money  for  the  purpose,  when  the  governor — 
Pontius  Pilate — seized  u]H>n  the  sacred  treasure,  and  made  an  aqeduct 
through  the  solid  rock,  thus  carrying  water  to  Jerusalem,  and  tbLi 
existed  to  the  present  day.  He  had  opportunilies  of  constantly  exa* 
mining  water  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  could  scarcely 
believe  the  filthy  state  of  the  water  which  people  drank.  Unleiss 
greater  power  is  given  to  medical  officers  of  health  to  sliut  up  wells  I 
believe  that  disease  must  prevail. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bexkftt  (Liverpool)  said  he  had  not  heard  anything 
to  make  him  alter  the  opinions  he  entertained  when  he  entered  the 
room.  The  water  from  deep  wells  in  this  neighbourhood  had  beien 
p>roved  to  be  more  pure  the  deeper  they  went  down,  and  it  was  a  \  ^  r  v 
simple  thing  to  keep  out  of  the  wells  surface  impurities.  The  pre  , 
Liverpool  wells  might  have  been  constructed  for  the  very  purpose  and 
object  of  contaminating  Avater,  As  wells  they  w*ere  comparatiTely 
shailow,  but  that  was  not  all.  They  Imd  long  drifts  striking  out  in 
almost  ^^^ry  direction.  These  were  neither  more  nor  lees  than  filterers 
of  the  aewer  compounds,  which,  owing  to  some  of  the  sewers  not  being 
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tight,  was  allowed  to  go  into  them.  But  as  to  the  water  from  the  bore- 
holes, the  deeper  they  went  the  purer  and  more  wholesome  it  became. 
As  yet  they  had  gone  down  only  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  he  maintained 
ifom  analogy  that  the  more  pure  their  source  of  supply  would  be  the 
deeper  they  went.  Mr.  Symons,  in  speaking  of  the  14  millions  of 
galloEB  as  being  pumped  from  the  Liverpool  wells,  must  hare  been 
referriog  only  to  public  wells.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  many 
joiTate  wells.  He  had  never  expressed  a  belief  in  underground  rivers; 
but  he  did  believe  there  were  underground  fissures  in  the  rock  which, 
if  Btmck  upon,  would  give  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water.  Referring 
to  the  schemes  that  had  been  before  the  town,  he  said  the  Bala  Lake 
scheme  would  have  been  a  good  one  if  the  lake  had  been  taken  posses- 
lioQof  long  ago.  The  people  of  Liverpool  would  never  submit  to 
leceive  water  from  Windermere,  polluted  as  it  was  with  drainage  and 
traffic,  and  rejected  by  the  people  living  on  its  banks.  It  was  capable 
of  proof  that  deep  well  water  was  more  pure  than  any  other.  The 
Beport  of  the  Elvers  Pollution  Commissioners,  which  was  the  highest 
source  of  information  on  the  subject,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  deep 
well  water  and  discountenanced  river  water.  Watersheds  were  nature's 
filters;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Kivington,  they  became  populated, 
what  took  place  ?  The  water  coming  down  over  them  washed  a  great 
imoont  of  filth  into  the  reservoirs.  He  believed  that  the  quantity  ot 
water  to  be  obtained  from  beneath  our  feet  was  sufficient  for  all  our 
wants,  and  the  cost  of  getting  it  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  getting 
a  watershed  supply.  Referring  to  a  report  by  Mr.  Robt.  Stephenson, 
on  the  local  well  supply,  made  in  1850,  he  said — Stephenson's  notion 
was  that  not  m3re  than  a  million  gallons  per  day  could  be  pumped  from 
one  well,  and  that  these  wells  would  have  to  be  placed  a  great  distance 
asunder.  Had  Mr.  Stephenson  lived  a  little  longer  he  would  have 
found  that  they  were  now  getting  from  four  wells  seven  million  gallons 
a  day,  and  that  one  well  yields  more  than  three  million  gallons ;  he 
would  also  have  learnt  that  the  supply  to  the  different  bore-holes  is 
from  separate  sources,  and  that  bore- holes  may  be  made  close  to  each 
other  and  yet  produce  the  expected  additional  supply.  Mr.  Bennett 
explained  his  solution  of  the  local  difficulty  in  the  following 
terms: — ^In  making  provision  for  the  supply  of  water  to  a  large 
town,  the  first  consideration  is  quality  ;  this  stands  pre-eminent  as  the 
first  and  most  important  of  all ;  a  wholesome  water  is  essential  for 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  both  health  and  life,  and  the 
obtaining  of  such  a  water,  sufficient  in  quantity  for  domestic  and  pot- 
able purposes,  and  from  a  source  where  purity  can  be  relied  upon  for 
generations  to  come,  confers  a  blessing  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
town  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  When  a  corporation  or  sanitary 
board  has  accomplished  this,  they  will  generally  find  little  difficulty 
in  meeting  such  large  demands  as  are  made  by  railway  stations, 
sewer  flushing,  street  watering,  baths  and  wash-houses,  sugar  refiners, 
soap  boilers,  distillers,  tanners,  ironfounders,  builders,  engineers,  rice- 
mills,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  require  a 
soft  water,  such  as  the  Rivington  Pike  district  yields.  Liverpool  is 
&TOtirably  situated  for  obtaining  a  water  of  the  best  quality  for  domes- 
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tic  use,  also  for  havinjs:  at  coinraand  a  supply  most  suitable  for  majiu* 
factuTing  purposes.  Deep  borings  in  tlie  Ked  Simdatone  will  meet  th© 
present  and  future  domestic  needs,  while  the  Kivtngton  water  will 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  other  purposes.  Additional  water  from  the 
Red  Sandstone  would  cost  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  distribution  would  be 
in  expensive,  while  the  present  supply  from  Uivington  aJone^  if  sold  at 
the  price  proposed  in  the  printed  report,  now  beiDg  considered  by  tlie 
Town  Council,  would  yield  the  enormous  suiu  of  IGS^KOO/.  per  annum. 
T^ie  Kivington  work«  were  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers  within  the 
borough,  and  they  alone  are  liable  for  all  pains,  penalties,  and  riska 
occurring,  from  any  cause,  at  any  portion  of  the  works.  This  is  one 
great  advantage,  because  while  manufacturers  within  the  borough  can 
hftve  an  ample  awpply  of  water  most  suitable  for  their  purposes,  and  be 
thus  induced  U*  remain  with  us,  and  contribute  largely  to  our  ratea  and 
the  value  of  all  property  in  the  town,  those  manufacturers  outside  the 
borough  have  no  right  to  this  privilege,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  ratepayers  will  act  so  suicidally  as  to  grant  it.  By  keeping 
the  pure  well  writer  separate,  we  remove  all  possibility  of  the  spread  of 
epidemics  by  water  agency ;  even  if  typhoid  or  other  diseases  broke 
out  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  watershed  wliich  supplies  tJie 
Rivington  Lakes,  we  coiild  Ftill  continue  to  safely  use  the  water  for 
manuiacturing  purposes.  Again,  the  using  of  Kivington  water  unmixed 
with  one  half  its  quantity  of  well  water,  as  at  present,  would  add  much 
to  its  value  for  boifer  use  and  cleansing  purposes*  As  regards  the 
the  other  portions  of  the  subject,  viz.,  storeoge^  ample  provision  is 
already  made  for  the  Kivington  water  at  Kensington ;  and  lor  spring 
water,  a  small  close- topped  reservoir  would  have  to  he  provided  in  eoek 
positions  and  at  such  levels  as  would  supply  every  district  at  a  raiminma 
pressure  for  domestic  use.  In  conclusion,  he  sjiid  he  was  sure  nine- 
tentlis  of  the  people  of  Liverpool  were  of  opinion  that  no  outside  scheme  ^^, 
should  be  entered  upon  until  it  was  either  proved  or  disproved  that  a  ^H 
good  supply  of  pure  water  could  be  obtained  in  the  locality, — Mr.  W»  ^^ 
Storr  asked  whether  Mr.  Bennett  proposed  to  lay  down  a  aeparate 
line  of  pipes  for  the  new  well  supply.  Mr.  Bennett  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Owen  Williams  (Liverj  ool)  referred  to  the  dilficulties  whicb 
irrounded  the  f|ue8tion  of  water  supply  to  large  towns.  The  time 
liad  arrived  when  the  Government  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
multiply  the  number  of  Bala  lakes.  He  ej^ttmated  that  5U,000,0C0/, 
would  go  a  long  way  tovv^ards  constructing  reservoirs  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  a  rate  of  \<l.  in  the  pound  would  meet  the  interest  and 
the  retlemption  fund  on  that  amount.  But  if  50,000,00l>^  was  not 
sufficient,  then  a  rate  of  2d,  in  the  pound  would  give  100,000,000/,  fo* 
the  construction  of  such  works;  and  if  the  Government  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  he  maintained  that  we  should  have  a  better  supply  of  water^ 
and  at  a  chejiper  rate  than  at  present. 

Dr.  Alfreh  Uaviland  (Northampton)  said  he  would  advise  the 
people  of  Liverpofd,  before  they  decided  upon  such  a  momentous  questioa 
as  that  of  the  water  supply,  to  discuss  it  and  get  every  fact  pomible.  He 
was  in  favour  of  a  central  board,  under  whose  direction  analyses  ahould 
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be  provided  of  the  water  thronghont  the  country.  In  many  instances 
the  present  system  of  appointing  public  analysts  was  a  failure,  and  the 
county  of  Northampton  was  practically  without  one.  The  public  re- 
quired a  rough-and-ready  means  of  examining  water  for  themselyes, 
and  discovering  whether  it  were  poisonous  or  pure,  for  they  were  mis- 
led or  bewildered  by  the  minutiae  of  professional  analyses.  Some 
streams  had  very  porous  beds,  and  their  pollution  affected  adjacent 
wells  into  which  the  water  filtered.  Sewage  must  be  kept  out  of  water- 
courses and  well  protected.  We  could  not  tell  where  the  germ  of 
disease  might  dravel  to,  and  we  must  therefore  prevent  such  germs  from 
entering  our  water-courses.  For  these  reasons  he  rejoiced  in  the  passing 
of  the  Rivers'  Pollution  Act,  which  he  hoped  would  be  carried  out 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rayner  (Liverpool)  did  not  doubt  the  value  of  the 
Liverpool  wells,  and  he  should  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Alderman 
Bennett  if  he  could  only  be  satisfied  that  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  Liverpool  could  be  obtained  from  the  wells.  Alter  two  years*  con- 
sideration of  the  question  by  the  water  committee,  they  had  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  going  for  a  water  scheme, 
imless  they  looked  forward  to  a  period  of  30  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  estimated  that  the  town  would  require  an  additional 
supply  of  21,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  question,  then,  was, 
hemmed  in  as  they  were  by  the  wells  of  the  surroimding  districts,  could 
they  hope  to  attain  such  a  degree  of  success  as  to  get  21,000,000  gallons 
per  day  in  addition  to  their  present  supply? — Mr.  Bennett:  I  do. 
(Laughter.) — Mr.  Rayner,  after  remarking  that  it  was  proved  that  the 
water  in  the  wells  was  gradually  going  down,  said  his  disposition  wa& 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Bennett,  but  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  get  from  the 
wells  21,000,000  gallons  per  day  in  addition  to  the  present  supply. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon  (Borough  and  Water  Engineer  of  Liverpool),, 
referring  to  remarks  made  as  to  the  wells  being  contaminated  by  filtra- 
tion from  the  old  rock  sewers,  stated  that  the  new  sewers  of  Liverpool 
were  built  with  brickwork  in  Portland  cement,  and  many  of  them, 
both  old  and  new,  had  their  inverts  lined  with  Portland  cement,  and 
were,  therefore,  almost  as  smooth  and  impervious  as  porcelain. 

Mr.  Storr  (London)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
and  Parliament  should  be  strongly  urged  to  form  conservancy  boards, 
to  do  for  smaller  communities  what  was  done  by  corporations  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester. 

Mr.  Symons,  in  reply,  remarked  that  the  laying  down  of  double 
mains  for  Liverpool  would  involve  an  enormous  expense. 

Mr.  Gardner  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Bennett,  and  wished  they  had  been  made  more  general  in 
their  application.  When  analysts  and  civil  engineers  differed  widely, 
authorities  were  naturally  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do.  All  waters 
tainted  with  animal  pollution  ought  to  be  condemned,  and  the  present 
jumble  of  local  authorities  ought  to  be  superseded  by  watershed  boards. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  (London),  remarked  that  the  types  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  foimd  in  the  sewage  disappeared  as  soon  aa 
the  sewage  effluent  became  pure  water.     The  water  of  a  spring  at  the 
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top  of  a  hill  must  have  come  from  a  higher  source  from  whence  it  had 
received  its  aeration,  and  was  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  as  water 
drawn  from  any  other  source.     The  normal  temperature  of  water  \ya8 
goperally  lower  outside  a  town  than  in  it ;  so  that  when  brought  into 
a  town  tliere  was  a  tendency  for  the  water  to  part  with  its  air.    The 
aspirating  power  of    water  was  very   great,  for  with  a    difference 
between  day  and  night  temperatures  of  ten  degrees,  the  cooling  of  the 
water  to  this  extent  was  sufficient  to  add  twenty  gallons  of  local,  and 
sometimes  foul,  air  to  every  thousand  gallons  of  air  stored  in  the  water. 
Diurnal  changes  of  temperature  had  a  material  effect  on  the  purity  of 
water  stored  in  cisterns.    The  object  of  his  Paper  was  not  to  show  that 
water  which  had  been  contaminated  by  sewage  was  really  a  good  thing 
to  drink,  but  simply  to  sliow  how  it  was  that  water  contaminated  under 
certain  circumstances  was  always  pernicious,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
difference  between  the   healthy  water  of    a  polluted  river  and  the 
polluted  water  drawn  from  a  well  or  other  dark  source  of  supply.   The 
distinction  between  organic  impurity  and  living  germs  must  be  remem- 
bered, for  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  dilution  of  the  water 
would  destroy  a  living  germ ;  a  shrimp  was  still  a  shrimp,  whether 
contained  in  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  water,  and  a  germ  may  still  be  a  germ 
under  the  same  conditions.     The  fact  that  Dr.  Fergus  found  twenty- 
eight  wells  at  a  watering-place  not  only  contaminated,  but  absolutely 
dangerous  to  health,  seemed  to  point  to  the  importance  of  expoaing 
water  to  the  influence  of  light.     It  was  fallacious  to  suppose  that  germs 
would  filter  through  a  cambric  handkerchief,  when  it  was  known  how 
minute   they  were,  not  exceeding  the  twenty-thoiisandth  part  of  an 
inch   in   diameter.     Dr.   Frankland   told   the   Commission  on  Water 
Supply  that  the  spores  of  disease  were  so  small  that  they  could  pes 
through  chalk,  which  was  one  of  the  densest  filtering  mediums  known, 
as  easily  as  people  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.     The  question 
relating  to  the  pollution  of  subterranean  sources  of  water  supply  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  water  supply  of  Liverpool,  for 
when  it  was  remembered  thjit,  however  perfectly  sewers  might  be  con- 
structed, it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  them  germ-tight  and  water- 
tight.    It  was  impossible,  under  the  condition  of  having   nothing  but 
permeable  strata  to  go  through,  to  keej)  surface  water  out  of  wells, 
unless  you  invert  or  suspend  the  law  of  gravitation.     It  was  quite 
possible,  as  Alderman   Bennett  had  said,  that  two  bore-holes  might 
give  more  water  than  one,  just  as  two  taps  of  smaller  size  tlian  the 
main  would  give  more  water  than  one.     It  did  not  follow  that  because 
water  rose  to  dilTen^nt  heights  in  a  well,   when  under  construction, 
that  it  did  not  come  from  the  same  source.    Present  experience  showed 
that  the  Eivers*  Pollution  Act  was  a  barrier  to  sanitary  improvement, 
because  the  authorities  of  towns,  rather  than  be  brought  under  its 
operations,  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  sewerage  and  sanitary  im- 
provement.    He  was   not  an   advocate  for  the  drinking  of  pofluted 
water :  on  the  contrar}',  he  should  like  to  see  all  water  supplied  from 
the  purest  source ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  look  to  the  visible 
facts  rather  than  follow  blind  theories. 
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The  Medical  Organisation  of  the  Factory  Acts,     By  JoHN  T. 
Arlidge,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.P.  (Lond.)  &c. 

WHAT  I  particularly  wish  to  place  before  you  is  the 
medical  organisation  of  the  Factory  Acts ;  to  point  out 
die  end  and  aim  of  its  operations^  to  indicate  the  work  it  has 
accomplished,  and  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  its  continu- 
ance, if  factory  legislation  is  still  to  be  efficient  towards  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  those  engaged  in  the  various 
manufacturing  processes  earned  on  in  this  pre-eminently  manu- 
facturing country. 

And  first  witli  regard  to  the  end  and  aim  of  the  medical 
organisation  of  the  Factory  Acts.  This  I  might  in  a  word 
assert  to  be  to  give  efficiency  to  those  Acts  considered  as 
sanitary  measures.  To  those  who  know  the  history  of  factory 
legblation  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  much  time  to  prove 
that  its  primary  purpose  was  sanitary — in  other  words,  it  was 
called  into  existence  to  rescue  the  workers  in  factories,  and 
especially  the  youthful  ones,  and  women,  from  physical  suffer- 
ing and  degenerescence,  disease  and  premature  death,  con- 
sequent upon  overwork,  prolonged  hours  of  work,  unhealthy 
places  of  work,  and  upon  the  employment  of  the  too  young, 
the  infirm,  the  diseased  and  the  deformed. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  legislation  we 
may  recognise  that  a  double  line  of  action  towards  their  attain- 
ment is  marked  out.  In  the  first  instance,  the  enactment  of  laws 
to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  to  define  the  limits  of  age  at 
which  factory  work  might  be  carried  on  either  for  the  whole 
number  of  legalised  hours,  or  for  a  portion  of  such ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  devising  of  some  means  whereby  the 
physically  unfit  and  the  subjects  of  disease  should  be  prevented 
from  being  placed  to  labour  at  all,  or  to  labour  calculated  to 
be  prejudicial  to  their  physical  well-being. 

The  first  object  was  gained  after  numerous  parliamentary 
contests  and  much  extra-parliamentary  agitation,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  became  fixed  by  statute  law,  as  did  likewise  the  ages 
at  which  children  and  young  persons  should  engage  in  work, 
whether  for  the  whole  or  the  half  day. 

The  second  object,  again,  was  attained  by  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  medical  examination  of  all  children  and  young 
persons,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  sought  employment 
in  a  factory.  This  was  first  done  in  a  systematic  manner  by 
the  Act  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  xv.,  1844.  By  this  Act  a  special 
class  of    medical   officers   was   called  into   existence,   called 
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*  certifying  surgeons,'  to  whom  alone  was  delegated,  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  duty  of  making  the  requisite 
medical  examinations  prior  to  employment.  But  the  law 
having,  at  the  same  time,  fixed  certain  ages  for  work,  the 
further  duty  of  certifying  as  to  the  ages  of  those  submitted  to 
their  examination  also  devolved  upon  them. 

Happily  factory  legislation  was  not  of  the  permisiiTe 
order,  but  was  accompanied  by  many  stringent  conditiong  of 
observance,  and  handed  over  for  its  due  administration  to  « 
body  of  inspectors  and  sub-insi)ectors,  who  were  Oovemment 
officials.  To  these  officers  were  assigned  the  general  Buperrisbn 
of  all  factories  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  the 
powers  to  prosecute  for  all  infringements  against  the  law  in  the 
way  of  overtime  work,  of  non-observance  of  the  meal  houra^ 
and  other  conditions  I  need  not  enlarge  upon.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  factory  medical  officers,  though  responsible  to  the 
Factory  Office,  had  a  line  of  duties  clearly  defined  and  outside 
that  belonging  to  the  inspectors.  But  Parliament,  in  its 
wisdom,  went  a  step  further  when  legislating  for  factories,  and 
initiated  a  system  of  education  for  the  young  employed  in 
manufactories ;  of  a  compulsory  form  so  far  that  it  required  all 
children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  to  attend  school  *  half-time.* 
Its  compulsory  value  was  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it 
required  no  test  of  schooling  before  employment,  and  took  no 
heed  to  it,  except  only  while  the  child's  name  stood  on  the 
register  at  the  factory,  as  regularly  employed. 

The  school  classes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  involved  books 
exhibiting  school  attendance,  and  the  factory  inspectors  be- 
came charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  and  enforcing  the 
attendance  at  school. 

This  scheme  for  advancing  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  working  classes,  though  grafted  on  the  Factory  Acts,  i^^as 
really  subsidiary  to  their  primary  purpose  as  sanitary  measures. 
Its  beneficial  influence,  however,  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the 
only  ol)jection  I  can  make  against  its  working  is,  that  it  has 
attracted  too  much  of  the  energy  of  the  Factory  Office,  at 
sonic  sacrifice  of  the  sanitary  gains  especially  aimed  at  by 
factory  legislation.  However,  the  risk  of  that  office  becoming 
too  much  an  educational  department  is  now  obviated  by  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  this  Act  comes  into  full  operation,  the  work  of  the 
factory  insi)ectors  in  supervising  the  educaticm  of  children  in 
factories  and  workshops  will  be  rendered  largely  a  work  oi 
supererogation.  For,  with  registers  of  school  attendance,  and 
an    army    of    local    school-board   inspectors    looking   up  all 
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tmanta,  and  armed  with  power  to  enter  any  buildings  where 
such  truants  it  is  suspected  may  be  found,  there  seems  little 
left  for  the  factory  inspectors  to  look  after  in  this  matter; 
and  particularly  when  we  remember  that  their  visits  to  places 
of  work  may  not  be  more  than  once^  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  year.  It  might  to  some  indi- 
yiduals,  indeed,  seem  superfluous  to  impose  on  manufacturers 
the  task  of  keeping  books  registering  school  attendance,  when 
similar  registers  have  to  be  kept  at  school,  and  when,  by  the 
Education  Act,  manufacturers  are  required  to  satisfy  themselves, 
for  their  own  protection  against  the  punitive  clauses  of  that 
Act,  that  the  children  they  employ  have  reached  a  certain 
educational  standard,  have  made  a  certain  number  of  school 
attendances,  and  are  duly  attending  at  a  recognised  school. 

I  throw  out  these  remarks  because  it  seems  to  me  impera- 
tive that,  when  the  present  factory  system  comes  before 
Farliunent  for  reconsideration,  as  it  most  probably  will  do 
next  session,  there  are  numerous  obvious  reasons,  originating 
in  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1876,  for  revising  the 
clauses  of  the  factory  laws  relating  to  half-time  education ; 
and  that,  by  careful  revision,  much  labour  may  be  saved  the 
inspectors  of  factories,  and  much  annoyance  and  trouble  be 
removed  from  the  shoulders  of  factory  occupiers.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  requirements  of  the  new  Education  Act  are  in 
contrariety  with  those  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  the  matter  of 
schooling  and  school  ages. 

To  return  to  the  medical  organisation.  It  was,  as  already 
intimated,  called  into  existence  to  give  effect  to  the  sanitary 
objects  contemplated  by  factory  legislation.  In  the  first  half 
of  this  century  the  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
healthy  labour  had  brought  about  a  state  of  physical  degra- 
dation and  suffering  among  our  manufacturing  population, 
discreditable  to  any  nation  calling  itself  civilised.  The 
Children's  Employment  Commission,  in  a  series  of  reports, 
after  several  special  investigations  into  various  manufactures, 
made  the  necessity  patent  for  extended  legislative  interference, 
and  thus  led  to  the  bringing  of  one  occupation  after  another 
within  the  scope  of  the  factory  laws.  The  extension  by  the 
Act  of  1867  was  the  last  of  widely  embracing  character. 
But  each  extension  necessarily  augmented  the  field  of  duty 
and  usefulness  of  the  certifying  surgeons. 

To  show  the  intentions  of  the  Factory  Acts  in  supervising 
and  protecting  the  physical  welfare  of  children  and  young 
persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes,  I  will  quote  the 
words  of  the  certificate  required  to  be  filled  up  by  the  surgeon 
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in  each  case  brought  before  him  fur  examiiiatiun,  and  make 
comments  upon  them,  I  liereby  certify  that  A.  B,  son  (*»r 
dau<jjhter)  of  80-an(l-sc»,  resitluig  in  such  a  place,  *  has  been 
personally  examined  by  me  this  day  (enteriiif^  date)  and  tliat 
the  said  child  has  the  ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of 
a  child  of  at  least  eight  yeara  of  age,  and  that  I  believe  the 
real  age  of  the  naid  child  t'O  be  at  least  eight  years ;  and  that 
the  said  child  is  not  incapacitated,  by  disease  or  bodily 
infirmity^  from  working  daily  in  the  above-named  factory  for 
tiie  time  allowed  by  this  Act.'  To  this  is  appendetl  the 
surgeon's  signature.  This  is  the  form  required  for  a  child- — 
Le,  for  one  between  eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  When 
this  latter  age  is  passed  the  Act  denominates  the  individual 
a  'young  person,'  but  still  requires  the  simie  form  of  cer- 
tificate, saving  the  substitution  of  the  term  '  youncr  person  * 
for  that  of  child.  The  age  of  thirteen  years  completed  i§, 
therefore,  an  age  of  transition,  when  the  child  grows  into  a 
*  young  person/  becomes  exempted  from  school  attendance 
half  time,  and  is  allowed  to  work  the  whole  day. 

The  wording  of  the  certificate,  I  repeat,  shows  best  the 
intentions  uf  our  legislators  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  which  work  is  to  be  jjerformed  by  children  and  young 
persons.  Reviewing  the  several  conditions  expressed,  we 
observe  that  pains  are  taken  to  identify  the  individual  child 
examined.  There  is  first  of  all  a  personal  examination  con- 
ducted at  the  factory  where  his  or  her  name  has  been  previously 
registered.  This  examination  at  the  factory  instead  of  at  the 
surgeon's  house,  or  any  other  place,  gives  the  necessary 
security  that  the  child  presented  is  the  self-same  individual 
who  is  entered  for  work  at  that  factory.  Without  this  pro- 
vision any  child  might  present  himself  at  the  house  of  the 
medical  officer^  free  from  disease  and  of  sufficient  physi- 
cal development,  and  personate  some  poor  child  under  age,  or 
the  victim  of  disease,  or  of  feeble  development,  from  whom  work 
ought  not  to  be  extorted.  So  it  must  happen,  even  when 
provision  is  made  to  obtain  evidence  of  age  by  the  required 
presentation  of  a  copy  of  the  register  of  birth,  that  no  security 
will  remain  that  the  iudi vidua!  olfering  himself  for  examination 
as  to  his  physical  fituess  for  labour,  is  the  self-same  individual 
who  is  entered  for  ivork  whether  at  a  factory  or  workshop. 
Nor,  again,  with  regard  to  the  copy  of  the  birth  register*  will 
any  security  exist  that  the  paper  appertains  to  the  child  pre- 
senting it,  or  is  not  hoiTowed  or  bought  from  some  other  child. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  existing  en- 
actment in  requiring  a  personal  examination  at  the  factory  is 
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BufBciently  apparent,  and  that  its  abrogation  would  lead  to 
fraud,  and  consequently  would  negative  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  medical  supervision. 

Further,  if,  as  has  been  proposed,  the  copy  of  birth  register 
is  to  be  taken  in  evidence  of  age,  and  may  be  carried  from 
factory  to  factory,  without  the  counter  check  of  the  medical 
examination  of  the  child  at  each  place  of  work  he  resorts  to, 
nnlimited  opportunities  for  the  barter  of  the  registers  of  age, 
for  personation  and  for  fraudulent  erasures  of  names  and  dates, 
will  be  supplied.  Even  under  the  existing  system  these  abuses 
and  frauds  are  attempted ;  that  they  are  not  more  numerous,  and 
successful  withal,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery  for  medical  supervision.  It  was  argued,  indeed,  by 
some  of  the  factory  sub-inspectors  examined  before  the  recent 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Factory  Laws,  that,  because  few 
cases  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  fell  under  their  observa- 
tion, therefore  the  fear  of  such  frauds,  the  making  void  the 
law  thereby,  and  the  demoralising  effects  therefrom  upon 
the  transgressors  themselves,  need  not  be  taken  heed  to  in  a 
future  parliamentary  bill.  To  this  argument  I  must  take 
entire  exception.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  testimony  of 
certifying  surgeons  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  attempts 
to  deceive,  I  must  remark  that  the  inspectors  are  not  the 
persons  who  can  give  an  opinion  of  the  frequency  of  such 
frauds.  They  seldom  visit  a  factory  but  two  or  three  times, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  only  once  a  year,  and  therefore  can 
learn  little  of  irregularities  such  as  those  in  question  at  the 
time  of  their  visits.  It  will  be  a  mere  chance  if  such  inci- 
dents are  reported  to  them  by  the  occupier  of  the  factory,  or 
by  the  overlookers  who  may  accompany  them  on  their  visit. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  frauds  are  such  as  necessarily 
come  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  surgeons,  to  whom 
indeed  the  inspectors  are  indebted  for  almost  all  they  become 
acquainted  with. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  to  relax  the  law  in  the  direction 
some  contemplate,  by  annulling  the  requirement  of  a  personal 
examination  at  the  factory,  and  to  substitute  a  copy  of  the 
birth  register,  endorsed  by  a  medical  officer,  which  may  be 
carried  about  ever  afterwards,  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  age 
and  physical  capacity,  is  to  open  the  door  to  a  multitude  of 
abuses,  and  to  emasculate  a  factory  law  of  its  value  as  a 
sanitary  measure  in  the  interest  of  the  physical  well-being  of 
children  engaged  in  labour.  For  be  it  remembered  that,  by 
so  doing,  we  open  the  floodgates  to  fraud,  by  the  withdrawal 
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of  all  those  provisions  against  it  which  have  hitherto  hdd  it  is 
clieck. 

To  return  to  the  wording  of  the  surgeon's  certificate.  The 
identification  of  tlie  child  j>rescnting  himself  is  further  secured 
by  the  entry  of  the  names  of  his  parents  and  their  place  of 
residence.  This  part  of  the  identification  is  of  principal  value 
to  the  in8pe(!tors.  Without  its  aid,  these  officers  would  be 
frequently  exposed  to  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  For, 
when  by  reason  of  some  transgression  of  the  law,  they  an 
called  u])on  to  pro^^ccute,  this  entry  of  the  names  and  addrea 
of  the  parents  furnishes  the  precise  information  they  need,  and 
whether  the  duty  of  obtaining  it  be  thrown  on  the  medical 
officers,  who  have  hitherto  discharged  it  without  cost  or  trouble 
to  the  Factory  Office,  or  whether  it  be  assigned  to  factoiy 
occupiers,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  but,  in  my  estimadoi, 
it  is  a  piece  of  information  that  must  be  somehow  obtained 

The  next  clause  of  the  certificate  is  as  to  the  i>osse88ion  bj 
the  child  of  the  required  legal  age  for  employment,  and  as  to 
its  i)rescnting  the  ordinary  strength  and  ap[)earance  of  a  child 
of  such  age.  Now,  as  to  the  actual  age,  the  surgeon  can,  ai 
a  matter  of  course,  only  give  an  opinion.  There  are  no  q&> 
mistakablc  evidences  of  age  —  at  least  in  the  estimation  of 
medical  men — although  one  or  two  sub-inspectors,  in  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  were  bold  enough  to  aver  tliat  they, 
though  non-medical  men,  happily  possessed  certain  infallible 
si^ns  of  ago.  As  a  medieval  man,  I  should  be  obliged  to  those 
g(»ntlomen  to  impart  to  me  such  knowledge,  and  so  contribute 
to  the  exactitude  of  medical  science.  The  best  indications  of  age 
I  am  aware  of  are  those  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the 
tooth,  Avhioli,  normally,  should  a]>poar  in  a  certain  order.  But, 
unhappily  for  the  natural  laws  of  development,  they  are  the 
victims  of  numerous  irregularities,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
eruption  of  teeth,  the  natural  order  is  very  frequently  departed 
from,  especially  among  weakly  children,  both  by  way  of  pre- 
mature, though  more  fre([uently  by  delayed  appearance. 

Without  enlarging,  however,  upon  the  tests  of  age,  it  is 
here  sufficient  to  repeat  that  no  certain  ones  exist,  and  cou- 
so<|uentIy  all  the  surgeon  could  do  on  examination  of  a  child, 
and  all  that  he  was  wisely  rc(j[uired  to  do,  was  to  state  thatm 
his  belief  the  child  had  the  requisite  age. 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that,  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
law  — the  prevention  of  work  under  a  certain  age,  and  securing 
the  pros(rribed  school  attendance  up  to  a  fixed  age — a  mere 
opinion  constituted  an  imperfect  guarantee,  and  might  prcttj 
often  1)0  erroneous.     That  it  has  boon  imperfect  and  erroneous 
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has  been  made  the  most  of  by  some  witnesses  examined  by  the 
JEloyal  Commissioners,  and  the  very  illogical  inference  drawn 
that,  because  the  certifying  surgeons  have  made  mistakes  as  to 
age,  their  certificates  are  valueless,  as  though  they  universally 
.and  at  all  times  were  in  error,  and  as  though  their  certificates 
had  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  testifying  to  age. 

The  imperfection  of  the  present  system  of  ascertaining  age 
being  recognised,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  a  more  reliable 
one  be  sought  for,  and  the  one  that  immediately  offers  itself 
for  adoption  is  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  register  of  birth. 
This,  when  a  true  copy,  affords  irrefragable  evidence  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  tampered  with,  and,  moreover,  is  not 
attainable  in  all  cases.  A  certain  number  of  children  in  this 
<x>nntr7,  and  a  still  greater  one  in  Ireland,  have  not  been 
registered  at  birth,  but  these  numbers,  we  may  assume,  will 
•decrease  as  registration  becomes  more  fully  enforced.  So, 
again,  a  small  number  will  escape  registration  from  casual 
^circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  having  been  born  abroad,  or 
from  the  circumstance  of  illegitimate  birth. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  as  a  certificate  of  birth  is  procurable 
and  genuine,  it  certainly  gives  the  best  evidence  of  age,  and 
may  well  be  substituted  for  the  recorded  opinion  of  a  medical 
man.'  But,  where  such  a  certificate  is  unattainable,  there  will 
be  still  cause  for  seeking  the  opinion  of  the  certifying  surgeon 
on  this  question  of  age. 

Again,  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  is  sought,  by  the  terms 
of  the  certificate,  relative  to  the  ordinary  strength  and  appear- 
ance corresponding  with  the  assumed  age.  Dismissing  from 
▼lew  the  opinion  as  to  age  only,  which  as  we  have  seen  can  be 
generally  dispensed  with,  we  have  placed  before  us  a  question 
which  comes  naturally  within  the  compass  of  duty  of  a  medical 
man,  considered  as  a  student  of  physiology,  of  normal  develop- 
ment and  the  departures  from  it.  And  I  would  contend  that 
this  question  be  still  submitted  in  any  future  form  of  certifi- 
cate of  ability  for  labour.  It  will  ever  be  important  to  seek 
an  instructed  judgment  that  a  child,  legally  competent  by 
reason  of  age,  is  also  possessed  of  the  ordinary  strength  be- 
longing to  the  age,  and  competent  to  perform  the  task  to  be 
allotted  him.  For  assuredly,  if  the  factory  laws  are  to  be 
protective  of  the  weak,  an  assurance  of  the  possession  of  the 
ordinary  strength  ought  to  be  obtained. 

The  requirement  of  a  recorded  opinion  on  this  point  is, 
however,  only  a  prelude,  in  the  certificate  given,  to  queries  of 
a  still  more  pronounced  medical  character — viz.  as  to  freedom 
from  disease  and  bodily  infirmity.  Now  everyone  will  allow  that 
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necessary  to  adduce  the  universally  kuown  fact  that  the  nature 

of  the  labour   pursued  in  different  manufactories,  and  often 

efcn  within  the  walls  of  the  same  factory,  is  very  varied  in  the 

:  miount  of  physical    exertion  and  endurance  required  ;    and 

lirith  this  fact  I  may  conjoin  the  equally  transparent  truth,  that 

S'  g  child  capable  of  carrying  on  without  detriment  to  his  health 
CDC  sort  of  labour  may  be  quite  unequal  to  another  form. 
I  I  do  not  know  whether  lawyers  might  find  in  the  wording 
'  of  the  certificate  now  used  that  the  examining  olBcer  has  the 
discretionary  power  to  refuse  to  pass  for  one  sort  of  labour^ 
ind  to  give  permission  to  carry  on  another.  But  whether  this 
power  do  or  do  not  already  exist,  I  would  urge  that  it  should 
Aereafter  be  accorded,  and  not  only  would  I  advise  this  step 
for  the  health  interests  of  the  children,  but  likewise  for  the 
jecuniary  advantage  of  parents.  A  surgeon,  for  example, 
might  say,  I  cannot  certify  to  the  capacity  of  this  child  for 
eiery  description  of  labour  carried  on  in  this  manufactory,  and 
if  I  am  to  have  no  alternative,  and  be  debarred  from  using  my 
discretion,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  several 
manufacturing  processes  in  operation,  and  from  designating 
iome  one  or  more  of  them  as  suitable,  I  must  decline  alto- 
gether to  grant  the  sought  for  permission  to  work.  In  other 
words,  the  medical  officer  rightly  appreciating  his  duty  and  his 
responsibilities  must  take  the  course  of  absolute  rejection  if  he 
be  denied  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  and  discretion,  and  by 
10  doing  will  inflict,  in  consequence,  a  needless  injury  on  the 
wage-earning  class.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  were  entrusted  to 
Um,  he  could  grant  his  certificate  for  one  or  other  branch  of 
work  adapted  to  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  child. 
I  add  mental  powers,  because  there  are  some  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, particularly  where  there  is  much  machinery  in  motion, 
where  all  the  senses  and  mental  faculties  need  be  in  healthy 
activity.  And  by  way  of  illustration  of  my  argument,  I  will 
dte  the  case  of  children  subject  to  fits  occasionally.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  suffice  to  satisfy  anyone  that  there  are 
aome  kinds  of  occupation  from  which  such  sufferers  must  be 
nffidly  excluded,  and  yet  there  are  others  that  they  might 
Mow  without  danger  to  themselves. 

Although  this  recommendation  to  lodge  discretionary  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  certifying  surgeon  must  follow  as  a  legiti- 
mate deduction  from  the  consideration  of  the  duties  that  officer 
18  called  upon  to  perform,  and  although  common  sense  sanction 
it,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  would  place  the  disposal  of  child 
labour  too  much  in  the  doctor's  hands,  and  also  interfere  with 
the  private  rights  of  the  parents  of  children.     This  latter  part 
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of  the  objection  needs  little  discussion.     The  private  rights  are 

already  surreodcred when  a  child  is  presented  for  employment; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  subordinated  to  the  public  good  and 
to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
child  as  regards  its  health,  whetlier  it  shall  be  allowed  to  work 
or  be  restrained*  The  other  portion  of  the  objection  has  also 
really  little  weight.  For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  discretionary 
power  is  only  required  to  be  exercised  in  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  question  ames,  whether  the  child  can  be 
certified  at  all  on  account  of  some  measure  of  infirmity  r 
Moreover,  in  exercising  the  power,  tlie  judicious  medical 
officer  would  take  into  consultation  with  hrm  the  manufacturer. 
or  the  manager  as  best  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  labour. 
Some  deference  to  opinion  must  have  its  sway  on  both  sides, 
and  an  act  of  defiance  ought  not  to  happen ;  but  even  should. 
it  perchance  do  so,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  surgeon  is 
a  resijonsible  officer,  and  must  be  prepared  to  justify  his  con- 
duct as  well  to  the  factory  officer  as  to  the  public. 

The  analyeis  of  the  medical  certificate  required  for  juvenile 
factory  operatives  now  made  has,  I  think,  brought  into  view 
most  of  the  duties  of  the  certifying  medical  officers,  and  eluci- 
dates the  aim  and  end  of  factory  legislation  as  a  sanitary 
institution.  Yet  one  matter  remains  which  needs  a  few  words. 
Some  years  since  tlie  Factory  Office  solicited  a  return  from  the 
certify 
vaccin 

quently,  where  a  local  cpi' 

the  assistance  of  those  officers  has  been  sought  to  enquire  into 
the  matter  of  vaccination,  and  to  encourage  or  carry  it  oul 
among  the  workers  in  maimiiictories,  with  the  view  of  stayi 
the  propagation  of  the  malady.     The  certifying  surgeons  ha' 
themselves,  moreover,  directed  attention  to  the  useful  purpose' 
they  can  fulfil  at  times  when  small-pox  is  prevalent,  and  to  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  fri^m   a  systematic  examination 
the  chiklren  coming  beiV^re  them  relative  to  tlie  fact  of  th' 
vaccination  and  the  evidence  of  its  efficiency.     And  it  will  bo-" 
seen  that,  among  tlie  recommendations  of  the  recent  Roy 
Conmiission  is  one  cliarging  t!ic  examining  surgeons  to  iusL 
the  vaccination  of  those  presented  fur  employment,  with  pre- 
sumable power  «o  withhold  the  certificate  of  fitness  for  labour 
unless  vaccination  has  been  effieiently  performed.    Here,  ther^ 
we  have  proposed  an  actual  addition  to  the  functions  of  tl 
factory  medical  officers,  and  one,  I  believe,  that  will  recei 
general  concurrence. 

But  tlie  doctors  themselves  press  upon  us  their 


[lie  years  since  tlie  Factory  Office  solicited  a  return  from  the 
tifying  surgeons  of  the  proportion  of  vaccinated  and  of  ttn-^i 
scinated  children  submitted  to  their  examination ;  ambsubse^B 
[?ntly,  where  a  local  epidemic  of  small']K)X  has  broken  ont^^ 
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not  only  in  staying  the  propagation  of  small-pox,  but  also  of 
Other  contagious  diseases ;  pointing  out  that,  by  their  visits  to 
manufactories,  and  the  examination  of  those  seeking  employ- 
nient  in  them,  they  can  interpose  most  advantageously  towards 
excluding  the  introduction  of  such  diseases,  and  towards  arrest- 
ing their  propagation,  if  unfortunately  introduced. 

A  plausible  argument  is  now  and  then  heard  of,  viz.  that 
Ae  medical  inspection  of  candidates  for  labour  is  uncalled  for,, 
because  the  employment  of  unfit  or  diseased  children  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  employer  of  labour,  in  being  non- 
productive. In  an  Utopia,  where  everything  was  managed  on 
tke  most  correct  principles,  where  the  real  interests  of  every 
individual  were  properly  recognised,  and  wrong  and  oppression 
unknown,  the  duty  of  man  to  man  being  unerringly  performed, 
this  argument  would  be  indisputable.  But,  alas !  we  must 
admit  me  present  state  of  society  to  be  imperfect ;  for  we  meet, 
on  all  sides,  the  most  painful  proof  that  the  weak  are  oppressed, 
and  that  work  is  extorted  from  the  feeble  and  diseased.  The 
eridence  taken  before  the  Children's  Employment  Commis- 
lion  teems  with  examples  of  such  facts ;  and,  in  short,  had  it 
been  otherwise  no  Factory  Acts  would  have  been  in  existence. 
•  Many  of  those  who  have  used  the  argument  have  been  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  large  factories ;  men  animated  by  high 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  who  would  not  themselves  permit  the 
employment  of  unfit  and  diseased  hands,  if  they  knew  it ; — if 
the  hands  were  submitted  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  or  if 
they  were  brought  under  their  notice  after  having  commenced 
work,  and  if  they  properly  estimated  the  signs  of  physical 
inability  or  of  disease.  But  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  their  right  interpretation  of 
irhat  they  see.  Now,  it  is  just  because  by  reason  of  other 
occupations,  the  absorbing  cares  and  anxieties  of  their  manu- 
&ctnring  operations,  and  other  causes,  the  physical  condition 
rf  their  ^vorkpeople  is  little  or  not  at  all  known  to  them.  And 
when  such  gentlemen  see  their  own  interests,  and  appreciate 
their  own  responsibilities  and  duties  towards  those  they  employ, 
it  happens  that  they  are  ready  and  glad  to  avail  themselves  of" 
ie  agency  of  medical  men  to  relieve  them  from  such  cares  and 
csponsibilities. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  must,  however,  not  be 
>8t  sipht  of,  that  the  hiring  of  juvenile  labour  seldom  rests 
ith  the  occupier  of  a  large  manufactory.  In  many  cases  the 
Jty  is  performed  for  him  by  a  manager  or  overlooker ;  but  in 
dl  more  numerous  cases,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
^^   manufactures  carried  on   in  this  country,  the   hiring   of 
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children  rests  with  the  adult  workpeople,  whose  servants 
such  children  are.  Their  true  master  is  therefore  the  opera- 
tive who  engages  and  who  pays  them ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
factory  o€cui>iers  must  see  that,  by  reason  of  this  state  of 
tilings,  it  is  much  to  their  comfort  and  interest  to  have  the 
question  of  fitness  or  unfitness  for  labour  placed  in  the  hands 
of  neutnil  and  independent  officers,  than  to  have  the  onus 
devolve  upon  themselves.  Another  advantage  I  must  ad  veil 
to  attendinf]:  the  official  connection  of  medical  men  with 
factories*  1  refer  to  their  general  usefulness  in  promoting  the 
observance  of  the  lactory  laws,  and  to  the  utUity  of  their 
frequent  visits  as  possible  advisers  in  the  interests  both  of 
masters  and  men.  According  to  the  system  hitherto  in  opera- 
tion, the  certifying  surgeons  have  made  very  frequent  visits  to 
rn an u factories,  a  weekly  \dsit  being  the  rule  in  the  case  of  large 
establishments.  By  so  doing,  the  law  has  been  constantly 
kept  before  emidoyers,  and,  in  no  smalt  degree,  the  surgeons 
have  supplemented  the  work  of  the  inspectors  by  giving 
instruction  and  advice  in  numerous  details  attaching  to  the 
factory  laws,  and,  I  may  add,  generally  have  made  the  admin- 
istration of  those  laws  a  success.  The  inspectors  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  make  other  than  visits  distant  in  point  of  titne^ 
aud  cannot,  as  many  manufacturers  and  workmen — -and  I  may 
here  cite  also,  in  support,  the  recent  Congress  of  trades  unions 
at  Newcastle — declare,  make  the  laws  obeyed,  or  secure  their 
efficient  operation. 

In  some  instances  manufacturers  have  voluntarily  sought 
the  advice  of  certifying  surgeons  in  regard  to  sanitary 
measures  felt  to  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  their  work- 
people \  and  those  officers  might  be  more  fully  used  in  such 
matters  at  the  will  of  employers,  and  in  a  tangible  manner 
contribute  to  etfect  im}Jortant  sanitary  improvements  iu  the 
processes  of  labour.  They  have,  indeed,  no  right  of  entry 
into  the  shops  of  a  manulactory,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
occupier  to  solicit  their  presence  aud  their  counsel.  What 
few  slender  sanitary  provisions  exist  in  the  factory  laws, 
such  as  whitewashing  walls,  cleaning  rooms,  and  secur- 
ing ventilation,  it  rests  with  the  inspectors  to  secure  their 
performance.  But  to  those  who  know  the  history  of  manu- 
facturing i>rocesses  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit  reasons  why 
something  much  more  need  be  done  in  the  way  of  ameliorating 
insanitary  conditions  than  the  Act^  have  hitherto  effected* 
And  this  point  opens  up  a  discussicxn  I  cannot  now  go  into  ; 
whether,  granting  that  further  requirements  of  the  law  in 
this  direction  he  deemed  necessary,  their  enforcement  shall  he 
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lodged  with  the  factory  inspectors,  or  else  be  handed  over  to 
the  factory  surgeons,  or  to  the  medical  officers  of  health,  who 
are  presumed  to  be  especially  instructed  in  such  matters. 

Lastly^  the  frequent  attendance  of  the  medical  man  at  a 
fcctory  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  occupier  or  manager  to 
consult  with  that  officer  respecting  the  presence  of  disabling  or 
of  contagious  disease  noticed  among  his  workpeople.  So  with 
r^ard  to  the  working  of  women  almost  up  to  the  date  of 
child-delivery,  and  their  returning  to  work  almost  immediately 
after  delivery  (concerning  which,  as  fraught  with  a  multitude 
of  evils  and  accountable  for  a  high  rate  of  child  mortality,  so 
much  has  of  late  been  written),  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  connection  of  medical  men  with  factories  could  be  turned 
to  the  best  account.  Whereas  direct  preventive  legislation  to 
remedy  this  patent  evil  is  attended  by  so  many  difficulties  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  almost  impracticable. 

A  remaining  benefit  arising  irom  the  visits  of  the  surgeon 
is  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance,  that  even  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  refuse  a  certificate  for  the  labour  carried  on  in  any 
particular  manufactory,  he  can  advise  the  occupier  or  the 
parents  that  the  work  proposed  is  unfitted  to  the  physical 
abilities  of  the  child,  but  that  another  description  of  employ- 
ment is  compatible  therewith,  for  which  too  he  can  give  the 
necessary  certificate. 

This  first  part  of  my  subject  has  occupied  by  its  considera- 
tion so  much  time  that  none  is  left  for  the  other  two  sections. 
Yet  I  cannot  conclude  without  observing  that  there  is  general 
accord  with  regard  to  the  benefits  already  secured  by  factory 
Illation  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  The  signs 
of  deterioration  of  race,  so  palpable  before  that  legislation 
¥ra8  introduced,  are  less  evident,  and  especially  so  in  the  textile 
towns  which  came  first  under  its  operation.  The  action  ^of  the 
surgeons  in  rescuing  the  weak  and  sick  from  labour  is  ever 
silently  but  beneficially  working,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
returns  they  themselves  have  published  of  the  rejections  they 
have  made  on  account  of  deficient  vigour  and  the  presence  of 
disease.  The  continuance  of  that  work  for  the  future  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  factory  laws  as  conservative 
of  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  the  community.  And 
I  must  strongly  insist  upon  the  evil  that  must  ensue  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Royal  Commission,  to  dispense 
with  the  surgical  examination  of  children  after  their  primary 
^trance  on  work.  It  is  a  recommendation  destructive  of  all 
good  that  can  flow  from  medical  inspection.  It  involves  in 
Itself  the  absurd  (Supposition  that  a  child  certified  as  of  sufficient 
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strength  and  free  from  sickness  at  ten  years  of  age  wiU  con- 
tinue to  be  so  ihu-ing^  the  whole  course  of  years  it  continues  at 
work,  and  is  subjected  to  the  conditions  of  the  factory  laws* 
It  Beems  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  casual  disabling  sickness, 
and  accident,  of  the  onset  of  contagious  maladies,  and  of  the 
morbid  results  that  specially  follow  upon  factory  labour. 

I  would  urge  on  this  meeting  the  duty  of  protesting 
against  the  adoption  of  so  fatal  a  recommendation,  and  of 
expressing  its  concurrence  in  upholding  the  medical  organi- 
sation of  the  Factory  Acts,  as  now  described,  and  which  I 
have,  I  hope,  demonstrated  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  juvenile  workers,  and  a  means 
of  protection  against  the  propagation  of  disease  among  adults » 
whether  employed  in  manufactories  or  not. 

As  a  country  foremost  m  factory  legislation,  we  have  Uie 
satisfaction  of  knowing  tbat  lejrislation  has  already  been  pro* 
ductive  of  much  good  ;  we  may,  therefore,  well  hesitate  before 
discarding  its  chief  sanitary  provisions,  lest  there  be  a  relapse 
into  similar  idiysical  suffering  and  dejrradation,  for  the  remedv 
of  which  they  were  first  called  into  existence,  remembering,  as 
we  are  bound,  that  the  causes  of  ill-health  among  factory 
operatives  are,  if  diminished  in  intensity,  still  of  potent  activity* 
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WHEX  I  was  requested  to  read  a  Paper  on  *  Tnfant  Mor- 
tality in  large  Towns,'  I  decided  to  select  that  portion 
of  the  subject  with  wliich  I  was  most  familiar,  viz.  the  cases  of 
newly-born  infants  found  dead  and  exposed  in  our  streets  and 
other  places.  The  subject  is  so  very  wide  as  to  require  di- 
vision  into  certain  selected  portions,  on  each  of  which  we  must 
concentrate  our  attention  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
as  to  how  these  deaths  occur,  and  in  what  manner  they  niajr 
be  prevented.  I  have  said  tliat  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
cases  of  newly-born  infants  found  dead  and  exposed ;  and  in 
explanation  of  this  I  must  state  that  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  I  have  been  from  time  to  time  requested  by  Mr. 
Aspinall,  the  coroner  for  this  borough,  to  make  the  nece&saiy 
examinations  and  give  medical  evidence  at  the  in qu eats  held  in 
such  cases,  and  though  my  aasistaiice  has  been  asked  in  only  a 

■  See    TransficiiQft9,  1869,  p,  206;  1872,  p.  380;  1876,  p.  366;  also  Sfi 
Frocudin^t,  1872-3,  p.  307» 
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proportion  of  such  cases^  in  such  an  interval  of  time  they 
amount  to  a  considerable  number.  It  is  impossible  for  any- 
one who  reflects  upon  what  comes  before  his  frequent  notice^ 
to  contemplate  such  cases  without  very  sad  feelings,  more 
especiaUy  when  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  every  viable  requisit«> 
and  that  had  they  been  bom  under  other  and  happier  auspices> 
and  allowed  fair  play,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  lived. 

Let  us  first  take  a  glance  at  the  laws  relating  to  child- 
murder  or  infanticide,  as  they  will  help  us  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  crime,  and  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  excessive, 
and  I  fear  daily  increasing  number  of  infants  destroyed  shortly 
after  their  birth.  In  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First  it  was  enacted  that  concealment  of  the  birth  of  a  child,, 
which,  if  bom  alive,  would  have  been  a  bastard,  was  to  be  ac- 
counted satisfactory  proof  of  murder  against  the  mother ;  and 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  at  least  was  required  to  establish 
the  fact  of  such  a  child  having  been  born  dead.  This  law  waa 
8o  extremely  severe  and  even  barbarous  in  its  character,  that 
it  often  defeated  the  purpose  of  its  enactment  on  the  one  hand,, 
while  on  the  other  it  led  to  the  conviction  of  many  an  unhappy 
mother  for  a  crime  of  which  she  had  not  been  guilty.  It  how- 
ever remained  in  force  till  the  present  century,  and  as  it  i& 
not  generally  known,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  to  a  physician, 
the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  its  repeal  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  humane 
one.  In  an  admirable  Paper  entitled,  *  On  the  Uncertainty  of 
the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  Case  of  Bastard  Children,'  he  tells 
us  in  plain,  simple  language  what  it  was  that  called  his  serious 
attention  to  the  subject.  A  young  woman  had  been  taken  up 
and  committed  to  take  her  trial  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her 
child.  A  physician  who  interested  himself  in  the  case  felt 
convinced  of  her  innocence,  and  yet  such  was  the  feeling  of 
prejudice  raised  against  her  by  the  popular  cry  of  a  cruel  and 
unnatural  murder,  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,, 
though  innocent,  she  might  fall  a  victim  to  prejudice  and  blind 
zeal.  Dr.  Hunter  gave  him  a  letter  containing  his  views  on 
the  subject,  and  had  subsequently  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
thai  the  young  woman  had  been  acquitted,  his  letter  having 
been  very  instrumental  in  producing  this  result.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  shortly  afterwards  read  the  Paper  I  have  mentioned, 
which  gives  many  interesting  facts  and  observations,  and  is 
quoted  to  this  day  as  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  valuable 
essays  we  possess.     Its  great  charm  is  the  thoroughly  humane 
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toue  whicli  prevails  throughout,  and  as  we  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  so  good  an  example,  I  will  quote  one  paragraph 
and  take  it  as  my  guide  : — 

*  In  those  iinha]ii>y  cases  of  the  death  of  bastard  childreUj 
as  in  every  action  indeed  that  is  either  criminal  or  suspicious, 
reason  and  justica  demand  an  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances, 
and  particularly  to  tind  out  from  what  views  and  motives  the 
act  proceeded.  For  as  nothing  can  be  so  criminal  but  that 
circumstances  might  be  added  by  the  imagination  to  make  it 
worse,  so  nothing  can  he  conceived  so  wicked  and  offensive  to 
the  feelings  of  a  good  mind  as  not  to  be  somewhat  softened 
or  extenuated  by  circumstances  ancl  motives/  This  Paper 
attracted  great  attention,  and  had  nuich  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  In  the  year  1803,  just  twenty  years  after  it 
appeared,  the  statute  of  James  I.  was  repealed,  and  an  Act 
passed  decreeing  that  women  accused  of  child-murder  should 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  as  obtain  iu  other  trials 
for  muj'dcr;  but  that,  if  acquitted,  tliey  may  be  tried  for  con- 
cealment of  tlie  birth,  and  if  found  guilty,  punished  liy  imprisou- 
raent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  From  that  time,  convictions  for  child-uuirder  have 
been  very  rare,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  j>rove  that  the 
child  has  had  a  complete  and  separate  existence,  which  in  cases 
of  secret  delivery  is  next  to  impossible  to  prove.  In  default 
of  such  proof  an  acquittal  mu^st  follow,  for  to  use  the  words  of 
a  late  learned  judge  (Baron  Aldersnn),  *  We  have  therefore  no 
certainty  of  there  ever  having  been  a  person  on  whom  a  murder 
could  be  committed/  Now,  I  need  haitlly  observe  that 
humanity  and  humane  feelings  are  not  to  be  shown  towards 
some  beings  and  totally  excluded  from  others.  Speaking  here 
as  a  medical  practitioner,  and  a  member  of  this  Association,  I 
must  maintain  that  humanity  uuist,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent, 
be  extended  towards  these  hapless  infants  as  much  as  towards 
their  mothers.  I  wish  to  avoid  wearisome  statistics;  it  is  quite 
enough  to  say^  and  we  all  must  admit  it,  that  this  crime  of 
child-tnurtlcr  has  been  for  many  years  a  national  reproach  and 
scandal.  Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Guy,  the  Professor  of  Foren- 
sic Jledicine  at  King's  College,  London,  in  his  manual  on  that 
branch  of  medical  study,  appears  on  behalf  of  tliese  unhappy 
infants,  as  Dr.  William  Hunter  had  nearly  eighty  years  before 
on  behalf  of  the  mothers,  and  makes  these  severe  but  just  ob- 
servations : — -*  There  is  no  crime  which  meets  with  so  much 
public  S3"rapathy  as  infanticide,  and  this  feeling  has  been  largely 
shared  by  members  both  of  the  medical  and  legal  profession. 
The  medical  man  has  consequently  been  led  to  take  the  part 
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of  an  advocate  when  he  should  have  been  merely  the  man  of 
\      science;    while  the  lawyer   has  equally  forsaken   his  proper 
sphere  by  settino:  himself  up  as  a  judge  of  matters  with  which 
he  could  have  but  a  slender  acquaintance.     This  misplaced 
humanity,  added  to  learning  equally  misplaced,  has  encumbered 
with  objections,  and  overlaid  with  refined  subtleties,  a  subject 
necessarily  complicated.'     Dr.  Guy  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestion, *  Let  the  law  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible  all  appeal  to  scientific  authority.    If  the  child- murderer 
is  io  be  punished,  all  question  as  to  the  child  being  born  alive 
must  be  done  away  with,  and  whenever  there  are  found  on 
the  body  of  an  infant  marks  of  violence  suflScient  to  account 
for  death,  which  marks  of  violence  could  not  be  produced  in 
the  natural  progress  of  the  labour,  or  by  any  accident  occurring 
afterwards,  let  the  female  be  punished  as  guilty  of  murder. 
Medical  evidence  would  thus  be  restricted  to  the  question  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  injuries  found  on  the  child.    There  would 
be     xio  injustice  in  such  an  enactment,  for  the  same  injuries 
which  would   destroy  the   life  of  a  child   that  had   already 
breathed  would  effectually  cut  off  all  chance  of  the  preserva- 
tion, of  a  child  in  whom  the  act  of  respiration  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  female 
woold  inflict  such  injuries  on  a  child  that  did  not  show  some 
sign  of  life.' 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  effects  of  two  statutes,  one  an 

excessively  severe  one,  the  other,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  severe 

enough.     For,  practically,  it  means  that  the  punishment  for 

child-murder  is  that  for  concealment  of  birth,  which,  as  we 

have  seen,  is  limited  to  two  years'  hard  labour.     But  this  is 

seldom  inflicted  ;  eighteen  or  twelve,  or  even  six  months,  being 

mueli  the  more  common  sentence.     We  have  also  seen  that 

while  the  severity  of  the  former  statute  was  pointed  out  by  a 

physician  of  the  day,  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  statute 

have  been  shown  by  a  living  physician  and  professor  of  medical 

jurisprudence  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its 

aspocts  of  law  and  medicine.    It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that 

the   relaxation  of  severity  has  not  tended  to  reduce  the  number 

of  infanticides,  but  rather  the  reverse.     Let  us  not  lose  sight 

of    -this  in    our   anxious    endeavours  to   temper  justice  with 

mercy. 

And  here  I  would  refer  to  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  a  Paper  on  infanticide  by  the  late  Dr.  Lankester 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Bristol  in  the 
J^a-r  1869.  One  of  the  speakers,  a  Mrs.  Meredith,  informed 
the    meeting  that  she  had  been  permitted,  under  Government 
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authority,  to  visit  Brixton  prison  and  converse  with  tlte  females 
uiidergomcf  punishment  there.  What  she  heard  nnd  saw  with 
special  reference  to  this  crime  I  give  in  her  own  words  ;— 
'  Many  of  them  had  killed  more  than  one  child,  ...  I 
found  a  girl  who  became  a  mother  at  sixteen,  and  who  was 
taught  to  kill  her  child.  She  fully  understands  the  art,  and 
would,  in  iny  opinion,  practise  it  again,  if  she  had  an  opi>or- 
tnnity,  .  ,  .  The  older  hands  teach  the  young  girls,  and 
they  consider  it  a  mean  thing  to  kill  an  infant  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  found  out,'  Startling  and  horrible  though  this  sounds, 
I  fear  that  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  this  statement,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  convictions  for  murder  are  in  these  cases  next 
to  impossible^  the  utmost  that  is  possiljle  being  a  conviction  for 
concealment  of  birth.  But  I  am  noAv  compelled  to  remark 
that  even  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficultj  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  consider  what  is  now  the  present  phase  of  this  crime. 
Infants'  bodies  are  now  seldom  or  never  found  in  boxes  in  their 
mothers*  rooms,  or  concealed  somewhere  on  the  premises,  but 
cast  out  in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares.  As  fortlie  frequency 
of  the  crime,  I  would  ask,  Do  we  often  peruse  a  newspaper 
-without  seeing  some  such  announcement  as  one  of  these?; 

*  Shocking  Murder  and  Mutilation  of  a  newly-born   Infant,' 

*  Horrible  Case  of  Infanticide/  *  Body  of  an  Infant  discovered 
in  a  Kailway  Parce)  Otfice,'  '  Discovery  of  a  Dead  Infant  in  ft 
Well ;'  and  the  only  result  i^  the  now  hackneyed  verdict  of 

*  wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  persona  unknown.'  In 
this  town  scarcely  a  week  passes  but  inquests  are  held  on  the 
bodies  of  newly-born  infants  found  dead  and  exposed;  the 
amount  of  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  exposure  being  some- 
thing raarveOous,  For  instance,  I  examined  the  body  of  ail 
infant  found  exposed  at  the  entry  of  a  court  in  one  of  our  most 
populous  and  frequented  tliorougtifares ;  on  another  occasion 
the  child's  body  was  in  the  middle  of  a  street  scarcely  ever 
deserted  by  night  or  day ;  while  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
shutter  box  of  a  large  sltop  in  a  leading  thoroughfare  was  the 
place  of  deposit.  The  body  is  generally  wrapt  in  an  old  rag  or 
newspaper,  and  sometimes  without  even  this  scanty  covering ; 
there  is  never  anything  that  can  give  the  police  a  clue,  or  throw 
any  light  on  the  mysteiy.  Even  the  comparatively  mild  sen- 
tence which  follows  a  conviction  for  concealment  of  birth  is 
now  considered  a  thing  to  be  avoided ;  and  as  the  burial  of 
infants  is  now  surrounded  with  many  safeguards,  no  safe  course 
is  left  to  the  persons  implicated  in  the  child-mm'der  or  birth- 
concealment  but  to  get  rid  of  the  body  in  one  of  the  ways  I 
have  described. 
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I  now  come  to  the  question,  How  are  we  to  prevent  this 
great  destruction  of  infant  life?  and  I  may  here  give  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  in  Bristol,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred:  (1)  *  That  this  section  recommends  that  the 
punishment  of  death  for  infanticide  by  the  mother  at  the  time 
of  birth  be  discontinued.'  (2)  '  That  the  registration  of  still- 
bom  infants  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature.'  (3)  *  That  * 
it  be  recommended  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  publish  in  the 
coroners'  judicial  statistics  the  number  of  newly-born  children 
found  dead  in  the  streets  on  which  inquests  have  been  held,' 
In  addition  to  these  I  find  that  *  many  of  the  members  present 
were  of  opinion  that  asylums  for  the  reception  of  pregnant 
single  women  would  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  crime  of 
infanticide,  and  that  such  asylums  should  be  established  and 
receive  authority  from  the  State  to  proceed  against  parents  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  children.' 

Now,  although  the  registration  of  still-births  is  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact,  yet,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  burial  of 
infants  is,  thanks  to  the  last  Kegistration  Act  (a  copy  of  which 
I  hand  the  chairman),  so  surrounded  by  safeguards  that  irregu- 
larities in  this  matter  are  very  hazardous.  The  other  sugges- 
tions have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  adopted,  and  it  is  a 
grave  question  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  State  to 
decree  that  one  murder  is  less  criminal  than  another.  It  is 
surely  better  to  try  and  prevent  this  crime  by  removing  the 
inducements  to  commit  it,  than  by  any  return  to  the  severity 
of  former  days,  or  any  continuance  of  that  laxity  which  tacitly 
admits  that  the  killing  of  an  infant  is  no  murder.  The  attempts 
of  women  to  screen  their  shame  by  resorting  to  secret  or  self- 
delivery  is  necessarily  attended  with  great  danger,  both  to  the 
infants  and  themselves.  Let  all  inducements  to  do  so  be  re- 
moved. Let  the  excellent  and  humane  rule  which  has  long 
been  adopted  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  London, 
be  adopted  generally.  In  that  valuable  institution  single 
women  are  admitted  for  a  first,  but  for  no  subsequent  labour. 
Let  this  rule  be  adopted  at  all  our  lying-in  hospitals  and 
maternity  charities ;  let  the  same  humanity  which  prevails  with 
judges,  jurors,  physicians,  and  lawyers  after  the  crime  has  been 
committed,  be  shown  by  the  supporters  of  these  charities  before 
the  crime  has  been  even  meditated.  This  will  be  easier,  more 
practicable,  and  more  desirable  than  the  erection  of  asylums 
for  the  specific  purpose.  Now,  as  I  hope  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  to  carry  the  majority  of,  if  not  the  whole  meeting 
with  me,  let  me  explain  fully  what  I  mean.  I  am  not  asking 
that  married  and  single  women  should  be  assembled  together 
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in  the  same  ward ;  that  such  would  be  an  outrage  on  good 
taste  and  feeling,  I   freely   admit.      But    I   cannot  see  ant 
reason  why  these  unfortunate  women  should  not  be  attended, 
under  proper  regulations,  by  the  district  midwife  as  out-door 
labour  patients,  and  I  only  wish  I  could  give  even  a  faint  idea 
of  the  good  that  might  be  done  by  such  extension  of  these 
charities.     Nothing  can  be   more  grievous,  among  the  raanr 
grievous  scenes  we  have  to  mtness,  than   having  to  inform  a 
heart-broken  mother  that  there   is   no  charity  in  which  her 
daughter,  who  is  soon  to  become  a  mother,  though  she  is  not  si 
wife,  can  be  received,  as  all  such  are  strictly  limited  to  married 
women.     As  these  charities  are  largely  supported  by  ladies^ 
we  must  try  to  obtain  their  help,  and  I  may  anticipate  ono 
objection  which  will  probably  be  raised.     Some  lady  may  say, 
•  You  surely  cannot  suppose  that  such  "  hussies  "  (to  use  the 
least  offensive  term)  can  possibly  be  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  our  lying-in  charities ;  why,  it  would  be  actually  encourage 
ing  loose  behaviour  and  immoral  conduct.'     My  answer  mast 
be   that,   inasmuch   as   most   lying-in   hospitals   admit  single 
women  to  be  registered  as  wet-nurses,  such  an  argument  will 
scarcely  stand.     But  I  am  obliged  to  go  further,  and  ask,  1$ 
it   not   a   fact   too   stubborn   to   be   ignored   that  there  is  a 
gradually-increasing  demand  for  wet-nurses,  and  that  single 
women  are  preferred  for  such  offices  to  married  ones?    Ar^ 
not  those  very  '  hussies '  who  are  denied  the  benefits  of  a  lying, 
in  charity  by  the  highly-virtuous  and    pure-minded  matrons 
who  support  them,  received  as  wet-nurses  into  the  service  of 
matrons  equally  highly  virtuous  and  ]>urc  minded,  and  who  are 
earh  i)ci'fcctly  aware  of  the  fact  that  her  child's  nurse  has  been 
delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child  ?     Do  not  these,  *  hus^jies'no 
longer,  but  wet-nurses,   receive   a  generous  diet,  considerate 
treatment,  and  liberal  wages  ?     If  all  this  be  true,  and  I  fear- 
lessly assert  that  it  is,  surely  I  may  ask  whether  such  is  not  a 
much  greater  encouragement  to  loose  behaviour  and  immoral 
conduct  than  the  prospect  of  being  attended  in  their  confine- 
ment by  the  charity  midwife  or  mediral  officer  ?     What  would 
a  coroner  and  his  twelve  good  men  and  true  say  to  me  or  to 
any  other  medical  practitioner  who  should  decline  to  attend  s\ 
dangerous,  and  subsequently  fatal,  case  of  labour  on  the  grounds 
that  the  patient  was  not  a  married  woman,  and  that  we  must 
not  encourage  loose  behaviour  or  immoral  conduct  ?    I  am  verv 
glad  to  think  that  such  a  contingency  is  not  likely  to  cccur  ; 
were  it  so,  I  should  be  curious  to  know  which  side  the  hi^h/r 
virtuous  and  pure-minded  matrons  would  take. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  would  urge  this  change  in 
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our  lying-in  charities.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
inany  of  these  cases  of  conceahnent  of  birth  and  child-murder 
night  be  traced,  were  it  possible,  to  domestic  servants. 
NothiBg  I  think  can  be  so  painful  to  an  English  wife  and 
jnother  than  to  be  compelled  to  dismiss  at  a  moment's  notice  a 
good  and  faithful  servant,  who  has  been  a  long  time,  it  may  be,  in 
her  service,  but  who  is  unfortunately  pregnant ;  more  espe- 
eijjly  if  the  father  of  the  unborn  child  be,  as  is  frequently  the 
ease,  one  of  those  very  handsome  fellows  employed  on  the 
premises  as  butler,  footman,  or  coachman,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Surely  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  that  lady  to  be  able  to  add 
after  saying,  *  you  cannot  remain  here ; '  *  but  if  you  will  take 
this  Dote  to  the  matron  of  the  Lying-in  Charity,  she  will 
iDstruct  you  as  to  what  you  ought  to  do  in  your  present 
isondition,  and  will,  if  you  require  it,  provide  you  with  the 
necessary  attendance  during  your  approaching  confinement.' 
Such  considerate  treatment  at  this  juncture,  when  an  unhappy 
mmvn  dare  not  return  to  her  friends,  shrinks  from  that  last 
necessity  the  workhouse,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  jzoes 
jtcm  bad  to  worse,  would  I  feel  sure  save  many  a  one  from 
becoming  a  child-murderess  or  a  *  cast-away,  '  and  I  therefore 
^mmend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  meeting. 


Facts   and  Figures   illustrative  of  the  Protective   Power  of 
Vaccination  against  SmalUpox.     By  Bobert  Gee,  M.D., 

M.R.ap. 

THE  propositions  I  submit,  as  to  the  relationship  of  vaccinar 
tion  to  small-pox,  are  founded  on  the  records  of  cases 
admitted  into  the  Liverpool  fever  hospital.  These  results 
lave  not  been  made  to  square  with  any  foregone  conclusion, 
and  I  have  confined  myself  to  facts  only  which  have  come 
under  my  own  notice. 

Xhe  cases  were  180  in  number.  These  have  been  divided 
into  sections  corresponding  to  the  forms  of  the  disease.  Of 
the  discrete,  there  were  99  cases  ;  of  the  confluent,  64 ;  and  of 
the  semi-confluent,  17. 

Of  the  discrete  93  were  vaccinated  and    6  not  as    99 

confluent  40  „  „  24  ,,    -    64 

„       semi-confluent  15  „  „  2  „    =     17 

thus  making  a  total  of  148     vaccinated     and    32  not  a  180 

The  deaths  amounted  to  33,  viz. :  discrete  4  (of  whom  two 
were  infants  and  the  others  very  young),  confluent  27,  and 
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semi-confluent  2,  being  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  in  discrete 
cases^  11*13  per  cent,  in  semi-confluent,  and  42*12  in 
confluent.  I 

In  continuing  my  dissection  of  the  register,  I  found  (omiU 
ting  the  discrete  and  serai-confluent  types,  as  the  cases  had  been 
nearly  all  vaccinated)  that  in  the  confluent  division  27  deaths 
had   occurred  and  37  recoveries;  that  vaccination  had  be«^ 
performed  in  34  out  of  the  37  recoveries,  but  neglected  in  2Y 
out  of  the  27  deaths,  clearly  demonstrating;  that  vaccine  lympl^ 
is  a  powerful  agent  in  preserving  life  when  the  subjects  an^ 
affected  with  the   most  formidable   type   of  the  disease;  fo-^r 
there  were  only  3  recoveries  out  of  the  24  cases  where  vac(£^ 
nation  had  been  omitted,  and  cmly  6  deaths  out  of  the  4  O 
confluent  cases  where  it  had  been  performed.     To  place  tb^ 
matter  in  a  more  simple  form,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  i^ 
the  one  series  of  cases — the  vaccinated — the  probability  of 
recovery  would  be  nearly  7  to  1  in  favour  of  the  patients ;  ijj 
the  other,  where  neglected,  the  chance  of  recovery  would  be  8 
to  1  against  them. 

With  reganl  to  the  important  question  of  re- vaccination,  J 
may  refer  to  the  fact  that  of  the  whole  number  of  admissiom^ 
only  3  were  reported  as  having  been  re-vaccinated.  Tke 
view  entertained  by  many  medical  practitioners  that  re- vaccina- 
tion is  necessary,  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  ages  of 
the  patients  under  consideration,  as  rather  more  than  tiny, 
thirds  were  above  the  age  of  10  years. 

It  may  be  well  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting, 
that  in  80  cases  taken  in  rotation  out  of  the  register,  in  whom  2 
and  4  cicatrices  were  respectively  observed,  there  were  40  on 
whom  the  operation  had  been  performed  with  2  punctures  and 
40  with  4.  In  the  former  class,  18  contracted  the  disease  in 
the  confluent,  and  22  in  the  discrete  form.  In  the  latter,  viz., 
with  4  marks,  there  were  only  7  confluent  to  33  discrete  cases. 

Such  arc  the  facts  and  figures  I  have  the  honour  of  laying 
before  the  Section,  and  would  now  very  briefly  lay  before  the 
meeting  what  I  consider  to  be  fair  and  legitimate  deductions 
from  them: 

(1.)  That  vaccination  is  not  absolutely  protective  against 
small-pox.  This  proposition  is  estal-lished  l)y  the  fact  that  out; 
of  the  180  cases  aclinitted  into  the  small-pox  wards,  148  had 
been  vaccinated. 

(2.)  That  vaccination  is  not  absolutely  protective  against 
the  severer  types  (►f  the  disease,  for  out  of  the  148  vaccinated 
cases,  55  had  the  disease  of  a  confluent  or  semi-confluer^t 
character,  ^iz.  :    10  of  (lio  lonncr  ar.d  l.'>  <»f  the  latter  type. 
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(3.)  That  vacccination  with  as  many  as  4  punctures  is  not 
absolutely  protective  against  the  confluent  form  of  small-pox  ; 
for  out  of  the  40  cases,  in  which  4  cicatrices  were  noted,  7 
had  contracted  the  disease  in  its  most  virulent  character.  In 
one  case  6  vaccinated  marks  were  observed,  and  that  patient 
had  the  confluent  form  of  the  disease. 

(4.)  That  vaccination  is  not  protective  in  every  case  where 
properly  and  skilfully  performed,  for  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  so  large  a  number  as  148  patients,  having 
from  2  to  6  cicatrices,  had  contracted  the  disease  in  consequence 
of  unskilful  practice  or  from  the  use  of  imperfect  lymph. 

This  summary  would  be  a  formidable  indictment  against  the 
practice  of  vaccination  if  taken  per  .vp,  and  other  important 
qualifying  factors  omitted  from  the  calculation.  I  therefore 
proceed  to  submit  further  conclusions  based  on  the  facts  laid 
before  you.     Resuming  my  deductions,  I  say : 

(5.)  That  if  vaccination  be  not  absolutely  protective  against 
small-pox,  it  is  so  to  a  very  large,  though  incalculable  extent. 
I  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  Section  for  this  general  and 
unproved  assertion,  as  I  am  not  able  to  prove  a  negative.  I 
may  be  allowed,  however,  to  state  my  belief  that  the  mass  of 
the  population  is  preserved  from  the  dreadful  scourge  of 
perennial  epidemics  of  the  disease — I  use  the  term  in  its 
popular  and  not  in  its  strict  sense — by  the  State,  or  compulsory, 
enforcement  of  vaccination.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the 
reports  of  the  Registrars  General  of  the  kingdom,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
of  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  disease  before  vaccination  was 
mtroduced. 

(6.)  That  if  vaccination  be  not  absolutely  protective  against 
the  graver  forms  of  the  disease,  it  has,  nevertheless,  the  property 
of  mitigating  the  severity,  and  of  reducing  the  number  v)f 
confluent  cases.  That  those  who  contracted  the  disease  without 
its  protective  powers,  as  a  rule,  assumed  the  more  serious 
types,  and  those  who  had  been  vaccinated  had  the  disease 
in  its  mild  or  modified  form,  is  evident  from  the  following 
fi^es :  Of  the  non-vaccinated  cases  admitted  there  were  32,  of 
whom  26  had  the  disease  in  its  confluent  and  semi-confluent 
forms,  and  only  6  in  its  discrete ;  whereas  of  the  vaccinated 
cases,  the  mild  form  was  observed  in  93  cases,  and  the  severe 
in  65. 

(7.)  That  the  mortality  was  considerably  higher  among  the 
non-vaccinated  in  those  patients  in  which  the  confluent  form 
prevailed;  out  of  the  24  non-vaccinated  confluent  cases,  21 
^©d,  and  only  3  recovered ;  out  of  the  6  non- vaccinated  discrete 
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cases,  1  died ;  whereas  out  of  the  55  confluent  and  semi-con- 
fluent which  had  been  %^aecinated,  only  6  died. 

(8.)  That  it  is  desirable  to  vaccinate  with  4  rather  than 
with  2  punctures*  as  there  will  be  less  probability  of  the  in- 
dividual contracting  a  malignant  fonn  of  suiall-pox.  This  is 
clear  from  tlie  80  cases  referred  to,  for  those  ha'vdng  but  2 
cicatrices  bad  a  proportion  of  confluent  cases  of  45  per  cent, 
while  in  those  having  4  the  proportion  was  only  IT"  10  per 
cent. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community  that 
right  conclusions  should  be  arrived  at  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  When  contemplating  the  possibility  of  our  cities  and 
our  homes  being  visited  by  one  of  the  most  harrowing  and 
ftital  diseases,  the  horrors  of  which  cannot  be  realised  except 
by  those  w^ho  have  had  the  painful  experience  of  watching  its 
progress,  and  when  wo  find  that  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  bring 
discredit  on  this  agency,  this  system  of  vaccination,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  demonstrating  its 
eflBcacy,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  waverers  and 
enlightening  the  ignorant  as  to  its  value. 

I  am  aware  that  the  great  objection  urged  against  vaccina- 
tion is  the  possibility  of  syplulitic  or  otlier  virus  being  commu*| 
nicated  to  the  system  simultaneously  with  the  vaccine  lymph. 
I  have  not  discussed  this  point,  for,  not  being  in  the  habit  of ' 
vaccinating,  I  have  no  facts  to  offer  in  reference  to  this  side  of  the 
question.     I  may,  however,  state  my  opinion  that  all  such  fears 
arc  groundless,  as  throughout  a  tolerably  large  experience  iaJ 
medical    practice,   I   have   not   seen   one   case    which   would 
corroborate  this  view  of  the  subject* 


On  some  of  the  Ph/sioloffwal  Effects  of  Opium  in  Relation  t0 
HeaHkJ     By  John  Dudgeon,  M.D.,  CAL,  Surgeon  tc 
the  Peking  Hospital;  Honorary  (late)  Physician  to  H.M*'* 
Legation,  Peking  ;  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  T\ing  Wen  Kwan,  Peking,  &c*,  &c. 

THE  importance  of  opium  in  therapeutics  has  long  been  re- 
cognised by  the  medical  profession.     Its  great  financial 
value  to  the  Government  of  India  has  hitherto  rendered  the^H 
problem  of  the  abandonment  of  the  opium   trade  a  pusutle  tor^^ 
our  most  astute  legislators.     Its  effect  on  China,  financiallv. 
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physically,  morally,  intellectually  and  commercially,  are  of 
surpassing  importance  to  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  to  the 
race  at  large ;  and  the  very  considerable  and  increasing  con- 
gnmption  of  the  drug  in  Western  countries,  as  a  stimulant  and 
sedative,  and  its  influence  upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people,  demand  the  serious  consideration  of  philanthropists  and 
social  reformers,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  mecUcal  pro- 
fession. The  subject  is  so  many-sided,  and  has  so  many  im- 
portant bearings,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  introduction 
of  a  Paper  on  this  subject  in  a  Congress  devoted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  subjects  affecting  the  well-being  of  our  people.  We 
shall  direct  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  action  of  opium 
in  relation  to  health. 

I.  The  first  point  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  the 
formation  and  power  of  the  habit 

The  habit  formed  by  indulgence  in  the  drug  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  constitutional  peculiarities.  The 
Chinese  believe  that  the  periodic  craving  is  caused  by  the 
viscera  having  received  a  coating  of  the  opium-smoke,  which  is 
80  difficult  to  cure  or  remove,  that  recipes  are  greatly  in  vogue 
which  are  supposed  to  act  mechanically  in  scrubbing  it  oif. 
The  use  of  the  drug  begets  a  condition  of  the  system  which 
requires  a  repetition  of  the  dose  to  counteract  the  depressing 
af^r-effects  of  the  previous  indulgence,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  regular  repetition  seems  rather  beneficial  than  other- 
wise. For  a  time  there  is  no  apparent  injury,  nay,  there  is  an 
immediate  clear  gain,  as  in  the  case  of  pain,  and  in  other  cases 
for  a  time  after  the  habit  has  been  begun,  general  exhilaration 
of  spirits,  elasticity  of  body,  and  a  gentle  pleasurable  delirium, 
with  general  stimulation  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body. 
But  very  soon  the  dose  requires  to  be  increased  to  obtain  the 
same  effect,  and  here  the  new  appetite  comes  in  and  the  pipe 
is  had  recourse  to,  to  satisfy  it.  There  is  an  indefinite  con- 
sciousness of  some  want,  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  emptiness 
and  sinking  wluch  nothing  but  the  repetition  of  the  pipe  will 
appease.  Once  this  morbid,  unnatural  craving  is  set  up,  the 
pipe  must  be  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  the  pain  or  uneasiness, 
not  to  derive  pleasure  from  it.  Everything  must  give  way 
before  the  relief  of  this  morbid  condition,  and  it  is  here  where 
the  abject  slavery  of  the  vice  comes  in.  Theoretically  speak- 
ing, the  pipe  may  be  relinquished  before  the  first  stage  has 
been  passed ;  practically,  however,  we  seldom  find  it  so.  Its 
parent  harmlessness  at  first,  the  relief  from  pain,  the  pleasant 
excitement,  the  ease  of  conversation,  the  temporary  drowning 
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of  present  cares,  and  its  sociality,  are  advantages  not  to  be 
lightly  thrown  away,  but  these  very  benefits,  shortlived  at  the 
best,  blind  the  smoker  to  the  formation  and  confirmation  of  the 
habit — the  forging  of  those  chains  which  are  to  drag  him  down 
to  a  lower  stage,  and  finally  to  ruin,  where  recovery  is  all  but 
impossible.     Once  habituated  to  the  drug,  everything  will  be 
endured  rather   than  its   privation.      The  pipe  becomes  the 
smoker's  very  life,  and  to  satisfy  the  inexorable  demands  of 
the  tyrant  craving,  there  is  nothing  to  which  he  will  not  stoop. 
It  is  indeed  a  powerful  habit,  a  second  nature,  stronger  and 
more  insinuating  than  strong  drink.     I  have  had  numerous 
professions  of  cure,  but  I  have  learned  to  receive  such  with 
great  caution,  and  the  more  so  the  longer  the  period  in  which 
the  drug  has  been  used.      To  give  up  the  fascinations  and 
associations  of  the  pipe,  and  to  overcome  and  hold  out  against 
the  agonies,  pains,  and  discomforts,  even  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
medicine,  which  are  induced  by  attempts  at  reformation,  require 
great  strength  of  will.     After  abstinence  for  months  perhaps, 
the  victims  relapse  into  their  old  habits. 

II.  The  next  question  is,  how  long  can  a  man  smoke  before 
the  habit  becomes  confirmed :  or,  in  other  words,  is  there  such 
a  thing  as  '  moderate '  opium-smoking  ? 

If  we  define  *  moderate '  to  be  a  quantity  not  inconsistent  • 
with  health  and  the  discharge  of  all  duties,  without  any  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  constitution  and  life — nay,  in  some  cases 
inproving  the  one  and  lengthening  the  other— compatible  i^ith 
letting  it  alone,  without  any  craving  or  desire  for  it  j)eriodical 
or  otherwise,  then  in  this  sense  there  is  no  moderate  opium- 
smoking  in  China.  Until  the  habit  is  formed,  which  may  em- 
brace a  period  of  a  week  or  two,  or  as  many  months,  the  smoker 
may  not  find  that  periodical  craving  which  demands  satisfaction, 
but  very  soon  the  fascination  of  the  pipe  leads  to  greater  use, 
and  he  finds  himself  the  slave  to  the  appetite,  and  then,  what- 
ever be  the  quantity,  the  man  becomes  a  confirmed  smoker, 
and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  apj)etite  created,  flie  necessity 
of  increase,  and  the  evil  results  which  follow,  sooner  or  later, 
he  ceases  to  be  a  *  moderate  '  smoker.  He  may  be  moderate 
in  (juantity  as  compared  with  other  and  older  smokers,  but  he 
cannot  be  so  designated  as  regards  the  power  of  the  habit,  and 
the  evil  results  which  invariably  follow.  In  most  cases  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  indulgence  in  opium  begets  a  desire  for 
it,  and  inability  to  do  without  it.  1  nave  heard  it  stated  that 
one  whiff  of  the  pipe  could  i)roduce  the  appetite,  but  this  is  an 
exagc^eration.     Cooper,  tlie  traveller,  tells  us  that  by  smoking 
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a  week  or  ten  days  a  pipe  of  opium  every  day,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  leave  it  off  without  medical  assistance. 
He  admits  of  no  intermediate  stage  between  the  confirmed 
smokers  and  the  people  who  use  it  slightly.  He  says  that  a 
pipe  once  or  twice  a  week  has  very  little  effect  upon  one,  but 
if  a  pipe  or  two  be  smoked  for  three  or  four  da}8  steadily,  it 
begins  to  affect  one  so  seriously  that  before  one's  energy  can 
be  roused  sufficiently  to  go  about  one's  daily  work,  a  pipe  or 
two  pipes  of  opium  must  be  taken. 

I  lukve  known  cases  where  no  increase  has  taken  place  for 
years.  Some  few  have  told  me  that  they  could  leave  it  off,  but 
in  practice  they  do  not.  I  have  known  thousands  driven  by 
poverty  to  diminish  the  dose,  after  years  of  indulgence,  where 
the  cravings  of  the  habit  and  their  own  want  of  means  led  to 
half*  smoking  and  half-eating  the  drug,  or  to  indulging  in 
spirits.  I  need  not  say  that  opium-eating,  combined  as  it  is 
in  most  cases  with  insufficient  nourishment  caused  by  poverty, 
is  many  times  more  injurious  than  opium-smoking.  I  have 
met  with  two  cases  in  which  the  smokers  asserted  that. they 
only  took  a  pipe  now  and  then,  without  having  formed  the 
habit.  If  such  persons  were  numerous  enough  to  form  a  class^ 
then  we  should  admit  the  existence  of  moderate  opium-smoking 
— just  as  people  here  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  whisky  now  and 
again  in  the  course  of  business  or  the  social  circle.  But  with  the 
opium-smoker,  if  the  man  have  the  means  and  opportunity 
{and  we  find  that  such  as  have  not  these  seldom  tamper  with 
^e  pipe,  for  the  great  bulk  of  our  smokers  do  not  begin  when 
poor,  but  are  made  poor  by  their  indulgence),  we  find  that  he 
soon  takes  to  it  regularly,  and  before  long  feels  that  he  cannot 
•do  without  it.  The  same  causes  that  operate  here  in  dragging 
a  man  once  addicted  to  spirits  along  the  path  to  permanent 
inebriety  exist  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  China. 

The  man  who  smokes  thirty  to  sixty  grains  a  day  considers 
himself  a  ^moderate'  smoker  in  comparison  with  those  who 
•consume  half  an  ounce  daily.  I  have  been  told  by  well-to-do 
patients  that  their  yin  or  habit  was  not  great,  for  they  only 
smoked  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
quarter,  or  in  some  cases  more  daily.  But  if  by  *  moderate  ' 
we  mean  that  a  man  can  take  a  small  dose  and  adhere  to  that 
without  any  further  increase,  then  my  conviction,  formed  from 
twelve  years'  experience,  is  that  this  is  indeed  rare.  I  have 
met  with  cases  where  the  parties  asserted  that  they  had  taken 
a  fixed  quantity  for  years,  but  on  enquiry  it  appeared  that  the 
quantity  had  invariably  been  increased  since  the  smoker  began, 
or  since  the  habit  got  confirmed.     To  obtain  the  same  effect 
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tbe  dose  must  be  from  time  to  time  slightly  increased*     True, 

I  ha  Ye  seen  many  cases  io  which  the  quantity  has  been 
tlhniiiished  by  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  but  in  these  case* 
the  reason  assigned  has  generally  been  want  of  money,  although 
a  few  have  done  it  for  the  preservation  of  their  heahh.  Those 
in  the  lower  ranks  take  to  eating  the  ashes  left  after  smoking; 
and  uthers  of  the  middle  class,  with  whom  money  is  getting 
scarce,  half  smoke  and  half  eat  the  ashes.  This,  however, 
is  only  an  apparent  diminution,  ior,  as  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined, a  small  dose  by  the  stomach  will  produce  the  same 
effect  as  a  larger  dose  by  the  lungs.  The  eating  is  manifold 
more  injurious  than  the  smoking. 

The  Chinese  believe  in  moderate  tobacco-smoking,  I  never 
heard  of  the  abuse  of  tobacco  in  China :  their  leaf  is  so  mild, 
and  it  is  frequently  smoked  through  water.  All  consider  it 
harndess ;  and  80  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women,  and  of 
children  above  twelve  years  of  age,  indulge  freely  in  the  weed. 
In  regard  to  spirits,  the  people  every  wliere  admit  the  *  use,* 
and  acknowledge  tlie  existence,  or  at  least  the  possibility  of  an 
*  abuse;'  although  during  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  one 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  empire,  I  have  not  seen  five  indi- 
viduals the  wMnrse  for  liquor,  and  their  condition  was  perhaps 
owing  more  to  the  quality  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  spirits 
imbibed.  The  very  badness  and  want  of  fragrance  of  the 
native  spirits  liave  helped  to  keep  the  Cliinese  a  sober  people. 
The  Chinese  are  tobacco-smokers,  whisky-drinkers,  betelnut- 
chewers,  drinkers  of  highly-stimulating  tea ;  and  as  if  these 
habits  and  practices  %vere  not  enough  for  one  people,  they  are 
also  taking  largely  to  opium-srnoking.  Where,  then,  is  the 
argument  of  those  who  aver  that  each  country  has  and  requires 
some  stimulant,  and  as  we  have  our  beer  and  spirits,  so  China 
has  her  opium  ?  The  Chinese  are  an  intelligent,  shrewd 
people,  and  as  a  nation  they  are  agreed  that  opium  id  pre- 
eminently baneful.  They  class  this  habit  as  the  worst  among 
their  acknowledged  and  common  vices.  All  condemn  it  as  n 
vice,  and  none  more  loudly  than  the  victims  themselves.  The 
Chinese  Christians  exclude  opium- smokers  from  their  com- 
munion, but  not  those  who  use  tobacco^  and  spirits  in  modera- 
tion. The  Chinese  never  class  o])ium,  tobacco,  and  spirits  in 
one  category.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  class  these  three  substances  together,  and  to  argue  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Public  opinion  in  China  does  not  find  it  at  all 
ditHcult  to  decide  this  question  of  *  moderate '  opium-smoking. 

III.  The  difficulty  of  giving  up  the  habit. 
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Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  give  up  the  habit  when  once  it  is  formed.  A  very 
large  number  of  criminals  die  in  China  from  deprivation  of  the 
drug  while  in  prison.  They  are  generally  cut  off  by  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery.  These  deadly  affections — for  they  prove  quite 
intractable  in  the  case  of  the  opium-smoker — are  designated 
by  the  Chinese  in  such  cases  by  the  appellation  of  yen,  or 
opiunh-diarrhcca,  and  dysentery.  When  they  attack  the  con- 
firmed opium-smoker,  his  case  is  hopeless.  Opium,  which  is 
ordinarily  a  powerful  remedy,  seems  to  be  in  his  case  quite  inert^ 

I  have  known  a  goodly  number,  however,  who  have  given 
up  the  pipe,  some  by  the  help  of  stimulants,  others  by  the  aid 
of  decoctions  of  Chinese  tonic  herbs,  with  certain  quantities  of 
crude  opium,  gradually  diminishing  until  they  got  cured. 
Some  have  given  up  the  habit  by  means  of  medicines  furnished 
by  myself,  being  .  a  combination  of  stimulants,  tonics,  and 
sedatives.  And  I  have  met  with  three  or  four  cases  where 
the  patient,  by  strength  of  will,  or  under  the  intimidation  of 
parents  or  superiors,  has  given  up  the  habit  without  any  help 
whatever.  The  poor  smokers  suffered  considerably  by  the 
great  effort.  They  complained  of  dyspepsia,  derangement  of 
the  bowels,  want  of  energy,  but  chiefly,  and  this  is  always 
present  when  the  smoker  cannot  gratify  his  craving  at  the 
accustomed  period,  pain  all  through  the  bones.  I  cannot 
recommend  the  attempt  to  relinquish  the  drug  ^vithout  the  aid 
of  medicine. 

The  well-nigh  impossibility  of  renouncing  the  habit  is  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  considering  the  question  of  the 
possible  moderate  use  of  the  drug.  We  cannot  get  over  the 
enthralling  power  of  the  drug,  the  supreme  difficulty  of  re- 
nouncing it,  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  dose,  the  almost 
inevitable  death  that  follows  its  sudden  deprivation ;  and  the 
steady  descent,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  smoker.  \\'ith  spirits 
the  harm  may  be  said  to  be  the  exception,  but  with  opium  it 
is  the  rule.  Many  drink  but  few  abuse,  many  smoke  opium 
but  all  abuse.  With  the  opium-smoker  there  is  no  intermis- 
sion or  fits  as  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard ;  the  victim  must 
have  his  regular  allowance.  Wherever  colporteurs,  missionaries 
and  others  have  gone  into  the  interior,  anti-opium  tracts  con- 
taining recipes  for  the  cure  of  the  habit  have  been  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  the  cry  has  been  heard  everywhere.  Cure  us 
of  our  habit — deliver  us  from  the  power  of  the  foreign  dirt ! 

IV.  Causes  of  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  the  habit 
among  the  Chinese. 
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A  most  important  and  instructive  euquiry  here  would  be 
the  reasons  for  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  the  habit  among 
the  Chinese  especially.  Many  of  the  well-known  causes  which 
produce  spirit-drinking  in  this  country  exert  an  analogous 
influence  in  China  in  producing  opium-smoking.  There  i&,  e,g* 
the  recoui'se  Uy  it  for  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  alleviation  of 
pain,  either  from  diseases  themselves  incurable,  or  from  the 
inutility  of  the  native  medical  faculty  to  cure  them.  There 
are  tho.se  who  have  begun  the  habit  from  motives  of  sociality, 
novelty,  amusement,  ease  and  comfurU  There  are  those 
afflicted  with  wealth,  leisure  and  en/tn/  who  have  recourse  to 
it  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly.  A  large  jiereentage  also  begin 
from  lecherous  and  licentious  motives,  with  the  view  of  Btima* 
lating  the  venereal  appetite.  I  shall  refer  to  this  again  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  physical  eviJs  attendant  upon  the 
habit. 


V.  The  next  question  which  demands  an  answer  relates 
to  its  deleteriousness  or  otherwise.  This  question  has  been 
raised  by  our  statesmen,  not  by  our  physicians.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  the  India 
opium  as  grown  by  a  cjireful  Bengal  Government  was  of  a 
non-deleterious  nature.  In  one  of  liis  speeches  on  this  subject 
we  find  these  words :  *  Another  consideration  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  niimely,  that  the  care  with  which  the  Bengal  opium 
can  be  grown  under  the  management  of  the  Government  has 
the  effect  of  producing  an  opium  which  is  far  more  favourable 
to  health  than  that  which  is  grown  under  the  Bombay  sy&tem. 
I  find  fruni  the  Consul's  reports  recently  published  that  the 
Malwa  tqiium,  and  in  a  stronger  degree  that  which  is  grown  in 
China,  has  very  deleterious  etlect.s  ii\Km  health,  and  produces 
a  variety  of  skin  diseases,  effects  from  which  Bengal  opium 
is  free/ 

Now  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  Indian  Government  has 
bestowed  prodigious  care  on  the  growth,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  opium.  But  if  it  is  so  harmless,  why  should  our 
Government,  when  pressed  by  a  deputaliun,  promise  to  w  atch 
with  an  anxious  eye  against  extending  its  cultivation  and  con- 
sumption? If  so  innocuous,  what  plan  to  increase  the  revenue 
more  easy  and  legitimate  than  to  extend  its  growth?  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  no  amount  of  care  can  convert 
opium  or  spirits  into  innocuous  substances,  without  changing, 
their  inherent  nature,  and  extracting  the  very  properties*  upon 
which  their  virtue  depends*  The  Chinese  drug,  instead  of ' 
being  solely  deleterious,  is  inferior  both  in  strength  and  fla^'our. 
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and  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Indian  article  is  pre- 
ferred, even  at  triple  the  price.  The  Chinese  believe  that 
their  own  drug  is  less  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  that  reco- 
very from  the  habit  of  using  it  is  more  easy.  The  native 
opium  is  said  to  be  more  inflammatory,  acrid,  astringent,  and 
transient  in  its  effects ;  the  Indian  more  soothing  and  lasting 
in  its  results.  The  former  is  compared  to  a  fire  of  wood,  the 
latter  to  a  fire  of  coals.  Both  are  deleterious,  but  the  Chinese 
is  less  so  iJian  the  Indian. 

So  much  for  the  relative  innocuousness  of  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  opiums.  We  presume  no  medical  man  will  assert  the 
harmlessness  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Among  the 
Chinese,  and  foreigners  who  have  seen  much  of  its  effects,  there 
are  no  two  opinions  about  the  injury  resulting  from  opium. 
Among  the  three  or  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese,  at  least, 
I  very  much  doubt  if  one  individual  could  be  got  to  stand  up 
in  its  defence.  The  abhorrence  expressed  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  China  for  opium  as  destructive  to  the  Chinese 
nation  is  genuine  and  deep-seated.  It  is  universally  de* 
precated  and  spoken  of  as  the  flo\ving  poison  ^and  foreign 
dirt,'  and  the  very  strongest  feelings  are  entertained  by  all 
classes  of  its  frightful  evils  in  the  demoralisation  and  ruin  of 
all  who  become  its  victims. 

VL  The  next  point  calling  for  remark  is  the  relation  of  the 
dru^  to  disease  and  the  cure  of  disease. 

Opium-smoking  gives  no  immunity  from  disease  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  shock  or  severe  operations.  Many 
diseases  are  rather  aggravated  by  the  habit,  and  others  in  their 
initial  stage,  such  as  the  various  chest  or  pulmonary  affections 
in  the  cold  north,  are  benefited  by  the  use,  and  life,  if  not 
lengthened,  is  made  more  comfortable.  A  large  percentage  of 
.smokers  acquire  the  habit  for  the  cure  of  disease  or  the  alle- 
viation of  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  skilled 
medical  men.  It  is  curious  that,  although  after  the  first  few 
weeks  the  disease  does  not  go  on  improving,  but  is  rather 
aggravated,  no  Chinese  patient  ever  dreams  of  throwing 
Ijoctor  Poppy  overboard.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is 
rendered  much  more  difficult,  our  remedies  which  contain 
preparations  of  opium  being  quite  inert. 

I  have  not  found  opium  of  any  value  as  a  prophylactic 
agent  in  malaria,  as  is  asserted  by  some.  No  doubt  it  contains 
one  principle  allied  in  its  therapeutic  action  to  quinine,  but 
whether  from  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  or  mode  of  inhala- 
tion, no  anti-periodic  effects  have  been  witnessed  by  me.     Two 
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ivitnesses  before  the  Indian  Finance  Committee  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  tliat  tlie  prevalence  of  the  Itabit  of  opium- 
smoking  in  China  wiis  owing  to  the  malarious  character  of  the 
country.  It  is  difficult  to  &ec  where  the  antagonism  between 
opium  and  ague  exists.  China,  we  know,  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  country ;  ague  is  unknown  in  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces; opium-smoking  is  general  everywhere.  With  the 
exception,  thereftjre,  of  its  soporific  and  soothing  effect  opium 
would  seem  to  have  no  power  to  ward  off  malaria  or  neutralise 
the  poison.  Among  the  thousands  uf  ague  paiionts  for  whom 
I  prescribed  during  the  three  or  four  years  when  large  portions 
of  Chih-li  were  inundated,  opium-smokmg  patients  were 
represented  in  their  usual  percentage- 
Lord  Salisbury  laid  great  e tress  upon  a  reference  in  the 
journal  of  my  unfortunate  friend  Mr.  Margary  to  the  relief  he 
had  received  from  the  use  of  opium  and  ipecacuanha  pilU 
when  prostrated  by  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery.  This  is 
nothing  new.  Poor  Margary  laboured  under  dysentery  and 
not  malarial  fever >  and  the  remeJies  he  used  were  such  as 
are  constantly  employed  with  marked  benefit  or  a  radtc-al 
cure. 

The  Chinese  ha%'e  used  opium  medicinally  for  a  long  time^ 
but  neither  in  their  theory  nor  practice  is  it  maintained  as  a 
specific  or  prophylactic  against  malaria,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
disease.  They  use  it  in  nc»  case  as  a  preventive  to  any  disease^ 
but,  alas  I  {from  the  inability  of  their  native  medical  faculty 
to  cure  many  of  their  diseases)  to  alleviate  pain,  and  from  its 
known  astringent  and  soothing  properties  it  has  been  extensively 
and  beneficially  used  in  diarrhirji,  dysentery,  cough,  haemop- 
tysis, and  other  diseases.  Many,  no  doubt,  ascribe  their  first 
indulgence  m  the  drug  to  the  existence  of  some  painful  disease, 
and  though  the  tlisea^e  is  not  cured,  they  are  rightly  convincetl 
that  their  malaily  would  as^sume  a  graver  aspect  if  they  gave 
up  their  pipes.  Others  are  only  too  glad  to  find  au  excuse  for 
indulgence  in  a  habit  which  their  conscience  condemns. 

The  assertion  that  opium  produces  skin  diseases  is  alto- 
gether novel  to  me.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
advanced  by  anyone  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  The 
various  drugs  have  been  analysed  chemically  as  to  the  relative 
jiercentages  of  their  principles,  but  no  experiments,  so  far  as 
I  know,  nave  ever  been  made  tts  to  their  effects  on  the  smoker 
and  his  cuticle.  Skin  diseases  are  prevalent  in  China,  but 
among  thousands  that  have  passed  through  my  hands  I  have 
never  observed  such  affections  as  are  here  intimated.  Such  a 
view  is  opposed  to  all  our  experience  in  Ctiina. 
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VII.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  physical  effects  of  the 
drug. 

The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  the  drug  is  at  first  un- 
pleasanty  but  this  is  soon  got  over  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco 
with  the  young  smoker.  At  first  there  is  some  excitement  of 
the  pulse  and  increased  heat  of  the  body^  an  artificial  vigour 
and  tone  are  given  to  the  system,  which  is,  however,  followed 
by  a  corresponding  relaxation  and  listlessness,  giddiness,  lan- 
guor of  the  pulse,  or  sometimes  also  sickness,  want  of  appetite, 
and  headache;  and  then  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  these 
symptoms  by  a  return  to  the  pipe.  This  removes  the  state  of 
exhaustion  and  misery  consequent  on  the  previous  debauch* 
By-and-by  retribution  comes  :  the  smoker  finds  that  he  cannot 
live  comfortably  without  the  pipe ;  all  the  pleasure  has  gone, 
but  he  must  obtain  relief  from  the  racking  pains  all  over  his 
body  and  the  dissipation  of  mind  which  follow  the  absence 
of  the  drug  at  any  cost ;  the  quantity  of  the  drug  called  for 
being  from  time  to  time  greater,  and  its  use  more  frequent 
The  first  evils  resulting  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  cerebro- 

Spinal  system:  disturbed  sleep,  excitement  and  subsequent 
epression  and  stupor,  diminished  sensibility,  contracted  pupil, 
and  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  appetite  becomes  capricious, 
Bothat  the  smoker  can  only  eat  dainty  food.  The  food  is  badly 
digested,  and  constipation  is  the  result ;  a  passage  from  the 
bowels  not  taking  place  oftener  than  once  in  five  or  six  days, 
sometimes  not  more  frequently  than  twice  a  month.  He  has 
griping  pains  in  his  bowels,  pains  in  his  limbs ;  his  complexion 
De<x>mes  sallow  and  has  a  pale,  waxy  appearance,  and  there 
are  bloodless  cheeks  and  blue  lips,  caused  by  impaired  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  breathing,  which  was  at  first  hurried, 
becomes  low  and  stertorous,  and  the  respirations  are  less  fre- 
quent. The  variableness  of  the  pulse,  turgidity  of  the  face, 
and  the  sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head  indicate  the  action  of 
the  opium  on  the  vascular  system.  The  eyes  sink,  a  dark 
circle  appears  round  the  eyelids,  and  the  whole  countenance 
wears  a  haggard  expression.  These  appearances,  and  the 
general  emaciation,  all  point  out  at  once  a  confirmed  opium- 
smoker.  No  one  can  mistake  him.  In  some  respects  he 
resembles  a  patient  in  consumption,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
thrown  forward,  the  shoulders  elevated  and  projecting.  There 
is  a  haggard,  dejected,  slovenly,  weakly,  and  feeble  gait,  ^vith 
a  premature  senile  expression,  and  a  decrepit  form  of  the  body. 
The  venereal  appetite  is  at  first  increased,  and  the  orgasm 
prolonged.  This  result  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  astringent 
nature  of  the  drug.     Its  moderate  use  causes  for  the  time  a 
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feeling  of  renewed  vigour  and  perfect  present  enjoyment ;  and 
this  is  one  of  tlie  cliief  reasong  assigned  for  the  com  men  cement  J 
of  and  addiction  to,  Hie  habit    Ultimately  the  reverse  condition 
ensues,  and  the  poor  smoker  is  practical ly  impotent.     Spennap-1 
torrhoea  sets  in  very  violently,  which  nothing  almost  will  cur 
lis  effect  on  the  alimentary  canal  is  increased  thirst  in  the] 
month  and  throat;  dimioislied  or  destroyed  api>etite  ;  constipa 
tion  as  already  remarked  ;  bilious  appearance  ;  indigestion  and 
diniinished  sensibility  of  the  stomach  to  emetics.    Its  effect  oit| 
the  skin  is  to  cause  diminished  sensibility,  and  where  there  0 
a  low  state  of  the  nervous  system^  there  is  a  predisposition 
boils  and   carbuncles,  affections    that    are  both   frequent  anSi 
highly  daufxeiTHis — all  the  secretions,  excepting  that  of  the  skinj 
are  arrested,  that  of  the  skin  is  increased  and  promoted*     Jlio 
turition  is  performed  with  difficulty,  and  a  seminal  or  mucou 
discharge,  or  partly  both,  takes  place.     The  entire  outwar 
apj»earancc  of  the  man  changes.     The  firm  fat  is  replaced  bj^ 
an    oily  secretion,  which   in    its   turn   becomes  absorbed:    thw 
muscles  become  loose  and  flabby.     Of  all  the  changes  effectedfl 
that  in  the  eye  is  the  greatest ;  so  great  that  he  who  runs  man 
read.     There  is  an  unnatural  lustre,  and  brightness  or  glazKi 
neas>  during  the  first  stage,  that  of  excitement,  which  is  sao«] 
ceeded  by  a  dull,  lack-lustre  condition  in  the  second  or  sta 
of  depression  :   the   pnpiL  which  is  abnormally  small  and  cx)n- 
tractcd    is  hardly  (liscernible,  at   least   in   the    Chinese,  froml 
the  iris,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  of  a  dirty  dull  yellow  colour,,] 
Notwithstanding  all   these  symptrmis,  there  seems  as  yet  no 
structural  derangement,  no  inflamuiation  of  any  part,     By-and 
by,  however,  diarrhoea  now   and  again  sets  in,  dysentery  fre- 
quently follows,  micturition  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.] 
The  appetite  is  gone,  renal   disease  sets  in.  anasarca  follows,| 
and  there  is  dyspnoea.     The  action  of  the  heart  becomes  veryj 
irregular ;  it  flutters,  and  there  is  a  great  sense  of  sinking^ 
and  finally  the  miserable  smoker  dies. 

A  number  of  other  interesting  points  are   raised  by  sue 
questions,  such  for  instance  as  the  rcfrition  of  opium  to  aloohc 
and   tobacco;  tlie  number  of  smokers   in  China;  the  claase 
chiefly  implicated;  the  quantity  consumed   per  diem  by 
smoker;  the  time  taken  to  gratify  the  appetite,  &c,,  &C-,  aD 
of  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  great  question* 

VIII,  I  will  close  this  Paper  by  referring  to  the  effects 

opium  upon  population. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  here  is,  does  thel 
habitual  use  of  opium  shorten  liTe?    The  general  impressioa] 
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among  the  Chinese,  who  ought  to  be  admitted  as  competent 
judges  is,  that  it  not  only  renders  life  miserable  but  that  it 
shortens  it.  There  are  foreigners,  among  whom  are  reckoned 
some  medical  men,  who  have  maintained  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion* I  think  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  opium  shortens 
life ;  although  I  believe  its  effect  in  this  respect  has  been  not 
unfirequently  overstated  by  some  writers.  It  does  not  tell  so 
speedily  upon  the  well-to-do  smokers,  who  can  afford  to  live 
generously;  but  its  ravages  among  the  poor,  ill-fed,  and 
starved,  who  constitute  by  far  the  largest  number  of  smokers 
and  eaters  of  opium-ashes,  are  indeed  great  In  the  words  of 
another,  '  truly  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  when  a  man's 
life  is  shortened  by  human  means,  but  when  you  see  a  shrunken, 
shrivelled  wretch,  attenuated  to  a  skeleton,  but  not  with  years, 
whose  eyes  are  dim,  though  not  with  age,  yet  sunken,  glared 
and  rheumy ;  when  you  find  that  he  can  scarcely  drag  his  limbs 
from  weakness  or  move  his  body  from  pain ;  when  he  complains 
of  feverish,  restless  sleep,  and  wakens  giddy  and  sick,  to  loathe 
all  food  or  anything  but  the  pipe ;  when  his  bowels  are  often 
confined  for  ten  days,  then  loose  as  often  in  a  night ;  with  all 
these  symptoms  and  many  more,  would  a  man  in  his  senses 
deny  we  miseries  of  that  man's  life,  or  would  it  require  a 
second  Daniel  to  prophesy  that  the  sun  of  his  existence  would 

Erematurely  be  set.'  This  same  authority  adds  *  within  an 
our  I  could  produce  a  thousand  of  such  creatures,  and  if  I 
stood  at  the  door  of  an  opium-shop  and  watched  those  that 
entered,  out  of  a  hundred  would  be  found  75  or  80  whose  ap- 
pearance would  not  require  the  confession  that  their  health 
was  destroyed  and  their  mind  weakened,  since  the  day  that 
they  were  cursed  with  the  first  taste  of  an  opium-pipe.' 

Long-continued  use  of  the  pipe  leads  to  impotence  in  the 
male  and  to  sterility  in  the  female.  If  children  are  bom  they 
are  sickly,  weak,  stunted,  die  off  early,  or  are  very  difficult  to 
rear,  and  do  not  live  to  an  advanced  age.  I  do  not  affirm  that 
opium  is  directly  an  anaphrodisiac,  but  certainly  it  may  become 
80  by  lowering  the  whole  tone  of  the  constitution.  The  Chinese 
themselves  recognise  and  affirm  its  anaphrodisiac  nature.  Al- 
though well-to-do  smokers  may  have  families,  yet  such  is  not 
the  rule.  Their  children  or  grandchildren  become  sterile  and 
die  out.  With  the  prospect  of  family  extinction  in  the  third 
generation,  and  remembering  the  Chinaman's  dread  of  this,  it 
is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  opium  should  be  so  extensively 
used.  I  can  only  attribute  it  to  ignorance,  or  to  the  indif- 
ference engendered  by  the  drug. 

Dr.  Little,  of  Singapore,  after  careful  investigation,  came 
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to  the  conclusion  that  '  the  long-continued  use  of  opium  de 
privcs   umn    of  the   power  of  continuing   the   species/      ~ 
Oppenheim  in  his  work  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Turkej 
saySj  regarding  the  opium-eater,  ^  his  mental  and  bodily  powc 
are  destroyed;  he  is  impotent.'     Dr.  Johnston,  in  the  TwentyJ 
sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Shanghai  Hospital,  remarks,  *  Thfl 
testimony   of  intelligent    smokers  as  to  the  influence  of  th^ 
drug  on  the  sexual  appetite  is  that  in  its  earlier  stages,  wli€ 
Tcry  little  is  smoked,  it  excites  desire.     Later  on,  when  tli 
system  becomes  enfeebled,  impotence  results.'    Dr.  Wood  war 
an  American  physician,  says  lie  hus  *  found  that  among  opiuii] 
eaters,  both  male  and  female,  tlie  sexual  desire  becomes  almc 
€xtinctp*     I  have  been  frequently  consulted  by  opiuni-§moker 
for  a  remedy  for  this  etate  of  things.     Their  native  materii 
medica  has  been  ransacked  to  find  a  cure  for  this  condition 
The  remedies  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  are  hartshor 
and  ginserg.     I  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  a  cleve 
leader  in  a  local  paper — ^  That  opium  is  effectual  in  preventir 
the  increase  of  population  is  a  fact  often  lamented  by  its  opp 
nents,  but  that  such  artificial  checks  are  an  unmLxed  evil  ifl 
more  than  in  the  face  of  history  we  are  prepared  to  hold, 
long  as  China  is  governed  as  she  has  been,  opium-smoking  < 
devastating  rebellions  are  the  only  possible  means  of  getting 
rid  of  a  redundant  population.     The  well-known  effect-s  of  tt 
former  in  preventing  its  victims  from  procreating  their  kind 
checks  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  vice/ 


MISCET^LANEOUS, 

A  Paper  on  *  The  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools,'  by  Dr 
S.  Lewis,  was  read.  The  writer  said  that  education  having 
become  compulsory,  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  law  will  lead, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  to  detriment  to  health  in  cases  of  chil- 
dren who,  although  not  actually  ill,  are  still  not  in  that  bodily 
eondition,  that  they  could  be  confined  for  a  number  of  hours 
daily  in  a  schoolroom,  without  the  healthy  development  of 
their  constitutions  being  retarded.  Parents,  as  a  rule,  arc 
either  not  alive  to  this  fact,  or  incompetent  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, or  some  might  wrongly  plead  this  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  of  their  children  ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that 
this  preliminary  question  should,  in  all  cases^  be  decided  by  a 
medical  man.  Further,  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  is  beset  with  a  danger  of  which  no  cognisance  has  been 
taken,  namely,  children  contracting  contagious  or  infectious 
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diseases  from  their  fellow-pnpils  who  might  be  suiFering  from 
ihem.  The  first  class  of  these  diseases — ringworm,  itch,  &c. — 
scarcelj  ever  dies  out,  if  the  whole  juvenile  population  be  con- 
sideredy  and  causes  much  discomfort  and  misery,  which  could 
be  entirelj  prevented  by  diligent  supervision.  The  second 
class  of  these  diseases — the  zymotic — are  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, considering  the  fearful  loss  of  young  lives  caused  by 
them.  Very  often  it  is  the  case  that  children  who  have  been 
suffering  from  highly  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  &c., 
attend  school  again  before  the  period  of  carrying  infection  has 
passed,  and  place  thereby  the  health  and  lives  of  their  school- 
fellows in  jeopardy.  During  the  scarlatina  epidemic  of  1874 
in  Liverpool,  Dr.  Lewis  suggested  anonymously,  in  a  local 
paper»  to  institute  medical  supervision  of  schools,  in  order  to 
check  the  spread  of  disease  amongst  the  young,  and  the  medical 
press  supported  his  arguments.  The  epidemic  having  ceased 
soon  afterwards,  no  further  steps  were  taken  at  that  time. 
When,  however,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  small-pox  appeared 
in  Liverpool  and  in  other  places  in  the  kingdom,  the  subject 
was  again  mooted  by  him,  and  he  received  the  most  ample 
support.  The  medical  press  again  recommended  most  strongly 
the  proposed  measure,  and  a  large  number  of  medical  gentle- 
men joining  in  the  movement,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
School  Board  of  Liverpool,  praying  that  body  to  take  the  lead 
in  instituting  medical  inspection  of  schools,  the  memorialists 
being  convinced  that  other  educational  establishments  would 
be  compelled  by  public  opinion  to  follow  the  example  in  so 
salutary  a  measure.  The  matter  is  still  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  board,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  meet  with  its 
support.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  it  is,  however,  not 
unlikely  that  legal  powers  are  wanting  to  introduce  a  measure 
which,  in  order  to  be  productive  of  general  good,  must  be  made 

feneral  and  compulsory.  Medical  examination,  as  a  protective 
ygienic  measure  to  very  large  numbers  of  individuals,  can  be 
performed  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  as  evidenced  by  the 
beneficial  results  of  medical  inspection  of  the  emigration  ser- 
vice. This  latter  medical  inspection,  evidently  instituted  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  compulsory,  and  as  it  beneficially  provides 
for  individuals  leaving  these  shores,  the  public  will  hail  with 
satisfaction  a  measure  which  will  protect,  not  only  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  but  the  vitality  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Dr.  Francis  Vacher,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Birkenhead,  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Dead  Body  as  a  possible 
Source  of  Infection.'     Dr.  Vacher,  after  some  comments  on  the 
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importance  of  every  medical  officer  of  health  receiving  early 
information  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases  occurring  in  nis  dis- 
tricT,  remarked  that  the  intelligence  of  deaths  from  infections 
diseases,  now  furnished  by  local  registrars,  would  be  much  more 
useful  than  it  is,  as  a  means  for  limiting  the  spread  of  disease, 
if  the  medical   officers   were   vested  with   further  powers  in 
respect  to  the  infected   dead   body.     At  present,  while  the 
medical  officer  of  health  could  obtain  the  cleansing  and'disin- 
fcction  of  the  room  in  which  a  death  from  infectious  disease 
took  place,  &c.,  and  the  disinfection  or  destruction  of  infected 
clothes  or  bedding,  he  had  no  power  to  interfere  as  r^^ards  die 
source  and  centre  of  the  contagion — the  dead  body.     Those  in 
charge  of  it  might  do  pretty  well  what  they  liked  with  it,  and 
neither  the  officer  of  health  nor  anyone  else  had  power  to  for- 
bid them.     In  very  exceptional  circumstances,  when  a  loca% 
was  threatened  or  affected  with  a  formidable  epidemic  or  en- 
demic, the  Local  Government  Board  might  use  its  powers,  and 
make  temporary  regulations  for  the  speedy  interment  of  tbe 
dead,  &c.,  and  in  such  case  the  medical  officer  would  certainlj 
be  able  to  do  something  more  than  ])rotest  against  the  repre- 
hensible custom  of  keeping  a  body  four  or  five  days  unbuxiedi 
Also,  when  the  local  authority  has  provided  a  mortuary,  and 
the  body  of  one  who  has  died  of  an  infectious  disease  is  retabed 
in  a  room  in  which  persons  live  or  sleep,  or  any  dead  body  in  t 
state  to  endanjjer  health  is  retained  in  a  home,  a  medical  oflBccr 
might,  on  certifying  the  same,  obtain  an  order  from  a  justice 
for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  the  mortuary  provided,  and  fiir 
its  burial  within  a  limited  time.     The  exception,  however,  did 
not  alter  the  fact  that  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  while  able  to  prevent  infectious  diseases 
being  propagated  by  the  l)ody'8  surroundings,  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  as  regards    the   body  itself.       Dr.   Vacher  tien 
instanced  ^fcveral  cases  in  his  own  experience,  where  the  want 
of  power  to  prevent  infectious  corpses  being  removed  from 
liouse  to  house,  &c.,  had  much  embarrassed  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.     Under  clause  126  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  a  penalty  could  be  inflicted  for  exposing  infected  persons 
or  things,  but  a  dead  body,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  person, 
was,  so  it  appeared,  not  yet  a  thing.     Nor  was  the  removal  of 
infected  dead  bodies  from  street  to  street,  and  occasionally  from 
town  to  town,  the  only  objectionable  and  dangerous  practice 
Dr.  Vacher  had  cause  to  complain  of.     Such  bodies  were  laid 
out  in  rooms  contiguous  to  business  premises,  exposed  to  the 
inspection  of  incoming  friends  and  neighboui-s,  made  the  occa- 
sion of  family  gatherings  or  nocturnal  revels,  and  kept  an 
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inor^nate  length  of  time  previous  to  burial.  Even  in  the 
mode  of  burial  proper  precautions  against  spreading  infection 
were  frequently  not  taken,  and  could  not  be  insisted  on  by  the 
beakh  officer.  The  remains  of  children  were  carried  to  the 
grave  in  mourning  coaches,  to  save  the  expense  of  hearse-hire, 
and  at  the  grave-yard  infectious  corpses  are  rashly  introduced 
ioto  the  interior  of  churches  and  chapels.  Dr.  Vacher  then 
entered  at  some  length  on  the  consideration  of  the  question 
*  Can  dead  bodies  communicate  infection  ? '  The  proposition 
that  they  were  capable  of  infecting  the  living  was,  he  sub- 
mitted, hardly  susceptible  of  positive  proof,  but  he  cited  autho- 
rities to  show  that  he  was  not  singular  in  his  belief,  and  argued 
that  it  was  reasenable  to  infer  infected  dead  bodies  had  this 
property.  On  the  subject  of  what  legislative  enactment  would 
nest  effect  the  object  sought.  Dr.  Vacher  scarcely  felt  himself 
competent  to  express  an  opinion.  Probably  the  simplest  way 
of  preventing  this  wilful  and  unnecessary  exposure  of  infected 
eorpees  would  be  by  a  brief  addition  to  clause  126  of  the 
PabUc  Health  Act,  such  as  the  insertion  of  the  words  ^  being 
in  charge  of  any  infectious  dead  body  so  exposes  such  dead 
body^  or '  at  the  end  of  the  portion  marked  (2)  of  this  clause. 
Beyond  this.  Dr.  Vacher  thought  it  should  be  made  obligatory 
on  all  local  sanitary  authorities  to  provide  suitable  mortuaries, 
-power  being  given  the  authorities  of  small  districts  to  combine 
tor  such  purpose,  and  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  em- 
powered and  enjoined  to  direct  the  removal  of  infectious  dead 
bodies  to  mortuaries  in  all  cases  where  they  may  judge  such 
removal  expedient. 

A  Paper  *  On  the  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Workhouses,'*  by  NoR- 
IKAK  Kerb,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  was  read.  The  author  having 
denied  that  alcohol  was  a  necessity  of  health,  asked  why 
Boards  of  Guardians  should  give  healthy  paupers  beer,  when 
diree-fourths  of  these  paupers  come  on  the  rates  through 
indulgence  in  this  very  luxury,  and  when  large  numbers  of 
the  ratepayers  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  clothing,  and 
feeding,  and  educating  their  families  but  scantily,  and  in  paying 
their  parochial  and  other  rates  ?  Several  boards  have  discon- 
tinaed  the  issue  of  beer  to  paupers  who  are  not  sick,  Manchester 
saving  thereby  at  least  70/.  a  year,  and  St.  Marylebone  (London) 
3002.  a  year  for  the  last  three  years.  The  author  then  gave 
statistics  to  show   the   striking   contrasts   in   the   amount   of 

*  This  Paper  will  be  found  ontire  in  tho  Quarterly  Medical  Temperance  Journal^ 
inr  Januazy,  1877.    Tweedie  &  Co.,  337  Strand. 
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alcoholic  liquors  prescribed  in  different  parishes  to  the  sick, 
and  suggested  that  the  guardians  should  hold  friendly  con- 
ferences with  the  medical  officers,  who  alone,  and  justly,  had 
the  control  of  this  department  of  the  supply  of  alcohol. 

A  Paper,  by  Dr.  Milxer  Fothebgill,  on  •  The  Effect  of 
Alcoholic  Excess  upon  Character,'  ^  was  read.    The  author  said, 
that  the  effect  of  alcoholic  excess  upon  character  is  shown  in  its 
most  pronounced  form  in  the  moral  degradation  of  the  con- 
firmed  drunkard.      A  gradual  deterioration  has  gone  on,  how- 
ever, which  has  passed  through   many  intermediate  stages. 
The   effects  of   such  excess  is   seen,  not  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual but  in  the  masses.     The  growing  thimlessness,  the 
recklessness,  the  self-assertiveness,  the  increasing  violence  of 
the  masses  is  noteworthy  and  unmistakable.     There  is,  indeed, 
a  return  to  a  condition  which  obtained  some  generations  aga 
The  effect  of  repeated  indulgence  in  alcohol  to   excess  is  to 
modify  the   character  of  the   individual,  and  even  in  sober 
moments  the  mental  attitude   approaches  that   which  is  so 
commonly  assumed  under    alcoholic    stimulation.      Alcohol 
gives  the  rein  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  brain,  chiefly  by 
removing  the  control  usuallv  exercised  by  the  higher  or  ie> 
straining  centres.      Under  alcohol  man  assumes  a  lower  type 
of  being.       The  fashioning  hand  of  alcohol  is  seen  in  tne 
modifications   going   on  in  the  masses.     Not  only  that,  but 
there   is   the  influence  of  inheritance ;  and  as  the  father  is 
dctennining  his  own  character  he  is  insensibly  moulding  that 
of  his  descendants.      *  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge'     The  growing  prevalence 
of  drinking  habits,  not  to  excess,  however,  in  girls  now  is  not 
injurious  to  themselves,  but  their  influence  Avill  not  be  able  to 
counteract  in  the  child  the  tendencies  to  alcoholic  indulgence 
given  by  the  father.      The   morale  and  the  physique  of  the 
masses  are  undergoing  retrogressive  changes,  and  the  effect  of 
repeated  alcoholic  indulgence  is  to  diminish  that  self-restraint 
and  control,  that  consideration  for  others,  which  progressing 
civilisation  has  slowly  been  building  up. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  read  a  Paper  '  On  Alcohol  as  a  Food* 
lie  said  that  not  many  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  alcohol 
belonged  to  the  class  of  heat-producing  food,  such  as  fat,  starch, 
sugar,  &c.    Afterwards  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  alcohol 

•  PrinUtl  in  full  in  the  Sajiitary  Record^  January  27,  1877.    Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.,  Lomlon. 
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was  excreted  unchanged^  and  thaf>  consequently,  it  had  no 
direct  value  as  an  article  of  food.  Of  late  years  difficulties 
haye  arisen  in  receiving  the  notion  that  alcohol  passes  un« 
ehansed  through  the  body,  and  chemists  and  physiologists  have 
sought  in  vain  a  minute  fraction  only  of  the  quantity  taken 
being  found,  whilst  the  greater  portion  of  the  amount  taken 
has  eluded  observation.  By  way  of  experiment,  a  weak 
solution  of  alcohol,  containing  one  part  of  alcohol  in  1,000  of 
water,  was  prepared.  This  solution  was  passed  several  times 
through  six  inches  of  silicated  carbon  filter,  and  the  filtrate  on 
being  examined  was  found  to  have  lost  four-fifths  of  its  alcohol, 
and  to  have  become  charged  with  fixed  organic  matter.  The 
acetic  acid  was  absent  from  the  solution,  showing  that  in  this 
instance  the  usual  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  by 
oxidation  had  not  taken  place.  The  fixed  organic  matter  was 
about  20  grains  per  gallon.  The  point  of  interest  in  this 
experiment  is  that  the  alcohol  has  been  modified  in  so  unusual 
a  manner,  and  that  by  contact  with  the  porous  substance  it  has 
been  transformed  into  an  organic  compound  non-volatile  at  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  The  simplest  chemical  explanation  of 
the  change  is  that  the  alcohol  has  been  oxydised  so  as  to  form 
glycoL  Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  transformation  of 
alcohol  into  a  body  belonging  to  the  saccharine  group,  which 
would  be  of  nutritious  value,  just  as  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  are 
•of  nutritious  value.  Thus  the  older  views  put  forward  upon 
the  subject  appear  to  be  sound. 

A  Paper  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Baines,  *  On  the  Urgent  Need  of 
aome  Compulsory  Sanitary  Enactments,'^  was  read.  The  object 
of  this  paper  was  to  point  out  the  great  importance  of  obtain- 
ing compulsory  legislation,  with  regard  to  some  sanitary 
matters,  in  order  that  local  authorities  may  be  made  to  compel 
householders  and  others  to  observe  such  laws  and  regulations 
as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  for 
ihe  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infectious  fevers.  The  writer 
said  that,  notwithstanding  the  local  authorities  in  large  towns 
have  extensive  powers  in  sanitary  matters,  those  powers  were 
arather  remedial  than  preventive,  and  were  moreover  imperfectly 
exercised.  Permissive  powers  seemed  to  avail  nothing.  Com- 
pulsion was  necessary  in  sanitary,  as  well  as  in  educational 
matters,  if  we  would  have  a  healthy  people,  sound  in  mind  and 
body. 

*  This  Plaper  has  been  printed  at  length  bj  the  Author. 
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Mr.  George  Smith,  F.S.A.,  read  a  Paper  *Oii  the  In- 
spection of  Brick  and  Tile  Yards  and  Canal  Boats.'    The 
author  asked  how  it  could  be  expected  that  the  provifionB  of 
the  Brickfields  Act  of  1871  could  be  carried  out  whenitintt 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  inspectors,  bj  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  had,  in  addition   to   their   other   duties  of  visitiiig 
100,000  fact/ories  and  workshops,  some  4,000  or  5,000  brick 
and  tile  yards,  on  which  are  employed  nearly  20,000  men  and 
women,  and  the  same  number  of  children  and  young  persons,  to 
look  after  ?     Many  of  these  yards — as  is  mostly  the  case  with 
brickyards — are  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  clay,  and  mQei 
^way  in  the  country,  far  away  from  any  railway  statioik    Bj 
the  Act,  no  female  under  16  and  no  child  under  10  or  between 
10  and  13,  unless  upon  half-time,  can  be  lawfully  employed  in 
making  bricks  and  tiles,  not  being  ornamental  tiles.     In  con- 
formity with  this  enactment  it  has  been  estimated  that  10,000' 
children  were  sent  out  of  the  yards  on  January  1,  1872  (when 
the  Act  came  into  operation),  to  home  or  school  to  be  educated. 
But  inspection  under  the  Act  had  been  grossly  neglected,  and 
the  proper  orgnnisation  of  inspection  had  not  been  carried  ojrt 
by  the  Government.     He  had  himself  visited  brick  and  tile 
works  and  potteries  in  various  parts  of  the  country  over  nd 
over  again,  and  especially  during  the  last  few  weeks,  which 
have  been  in  operation  for  years  ;  and  an  inspector  had  not,  it 
the  time  of  hia  visit,  set  his  foot  upon  the  place,  nor  had  any 
papers  been  :.ent  to  the  cmi)loyer8  informing  them  that  they 
were  under  the  Act.     Some  of  the  inspectors  have  done  their 
duties  well,  as  far  as  they  were  able;  at  the  same  time  there 
arc  those  among  them  whl),  if  they  thoroughly  and  practically 
understood  their  duties  better,  we*^  should  have  had  less  com- 
plaints about  the  Act.     An  inspector  stated  before  the  Com- 
mission that  he    has  10,000  factories  and  workshops  in  his 
district,  and  he  has  only  been  able  to  visit  4,000.     Few  things 
have  done  more  to  cause  annoyance  to  both  parents  and  em- 
ph^yers  than  the  '  piecemeal  hit'(»r  miss '  kind  of  insjwction  that 
has  been  going  on  for  so  long.     If  the  Act  were  properly 
enforced,  the  amount  of  drunkenness  so  prevalent  amon^  the 
brickyard  emphr/i's  would  be  much  lessened.     As  a  rule,  he 
found  it  was  more  the  selfish  employers,  and  not  so  much  the 
men,  that  arc  opposed  to  the  Act.     In  this  there  was  no  reason, 
for,  in  taking  the  Avhole  country  through,  making  bricks,  tile?, 
&c.,  does  not  cost  the  employers  one  penny  i)er  thousand  more 
than  it  did  before  the  Act  was  jjassed,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards 
the  children.     If  the  children  are  older,  and  get  inore  wagw, 
they  do  more  work  without  doubt ;  in  fact,  the  brick  and  tile 
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makers  are  receiving  from  7^.  to  8*.  per  1,000  more  now  for 
their  goods  than  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  out  of  which  \d. 
goes  to  the  children,  \0d.  or  \s.  to  the  men,  and  the  remainder 
between  the  colliery  owner  and  the  brickmaker. 

With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  canal  boats,  Mr.  Smith 
said  that  there  are  100,000  men,  women,  and  children  living, 
working,  and  floating  on  our  rivers  and  canals  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  misery,  immorality,  cruelty,  and  evil  training 
that  carries  peril  with  it.  Not  5  per  cent,  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  can  read  and  write,  and  nine  out  of  ten  are 
drunkards,  very  few  are  members  of  a  Christian  church,  and 
two  parts  out  of  three  of  the  men  and  women  living  as  hus- 
bands and  wives  are  unmarried.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
22,400  men,  22,400  women,  and  72,000  children,  which  may 
be  termed  ^  our  canal  population.'  Out  of  this  number  we  have 
13,000  men  and  13,000  women  living  together  in  an  unmarried 
state,  and  40,000  illegitimate  children  living,  floating,  and 
working  in  connection  with  canal  boats.  A  governor  of  one 
of  our  large  gaols  states  that  they  are  the  worst  class  of  crimi- 
nals he  has  had  to  do  with,  but  be  it  said  in  their  favour,  for 
honesty  they  will  contrast  favourably  with  many  of  our  labour- 
ing population,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that  their 
wages  are  less  than  many  other  occupations.  Owing  to  our 
canals  being  narrower,  and  the  locks  shorter  than  in  any  other 
country,  it  follows  that  the  boats  and  cabins  must,  of  necessity, 
be  sm^er,  many  of  the  boats  caiTying  not  more  than  25  tons. 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland  they  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  us,  and 
dthough  the  canals  are  wider,  the  boats  bigger,  and  the 
journeys  longer,  the  boaters  go  alone,  and  leave  their  wives  at 
home  to  take  charge  of  their  little  ones.  These  men  are  a 
steadier,  soberer,  and  better  educated  class  of  boatmen  than 
we  have  in  England.  In  Holland  the  boats  are  large  enough 
to  have  cabins  with  two  compartments ;  and  yet  we  in  England, 
with  our  canals  running  through  the  centres  of  civilisation, 
have  allowed  on  an  average  seven  or  eight  men,  Avomen,  and 
children  to  live,  sleep,  and  die  in  these  wretched  holes  during 
the  last  century,  without  endeavouring  to  bridge  over  the  fear- 
fully wide  cataract  that  separates  the  boater  and  his  family 
from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  No  inspection  could  be 
carried  out  so  effectively  and  cheaply  as  the  inspection  of  canal 
boats.  With  the  assistance  of  the  lock-tenters  or  boat-gaugers,, 
two  inspectors  will  be  sufficient ;  and  if  they  are  stationed  at 
proper  places,  they  will  be  able  to  see  the  20,000  boats  on  our 
1,800  miles  of  rivers  and  canals  twice  a  year,  much  easier  than 
I  factory  inspector  would  visit  1,000  factories  and  workshops. 
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A  Paper, '  On  the  Purification  and  Utilisation  of  Sewage,'* 
was  read  by  Mr.  James  Banks.     The  introductory  remarks 
alleged  that  the  proximity  of  works  for  cfiecting  the  above 
results  as  presently  practised,  arc  considered  as  not  desirable 
neighbours  by  the  residents  in  the  localities  where  such  exist. 
Whereas  the  system  now  under  consideration  is  wholly  free 
fronj  such  objections.     It  may  be  described  in  general  tenna 
as  one  of  simple  filtration  and  aeration.     Tlie  effects  of  tbeso 
operations    are    fully   described  and   illustrated  by  diagrams. 
The  constituent  parts  of  the  filter,  which  are  particularly  com- 
mended as  costing  nothing,  consist  of  two  or  more  feet  in  depth 
of  Coal  cinders,  with  a  layer  of  soft  bricks,  and  over  that  of  iron 
scraps.     Tiie  first  of  these  forms  the  filter  proper,  its  powers 
being   Increased   by  the  silica   and  alumina,  washed  from  the 
bricks,  which  in  their  descent  into  the  body  of  the  filter  carry 
with  them  much  flocculent  matter ;  while  the  top  layer  of  iron, 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere^  generates  oxide  of  iron,  which 
passing  into  the  filter,  causes  the  oxidation  of  nitrogemms 
matter  therein.  The  sewage,  in  it  passage  through  the  filter,  is 
thoroughly   aerated  by  its  constant  exposure  to  atmospheric 
oxygen,  which  by  a  simple  contrivance  is  made  to  pass  through 
it  at  the  points  where  in  a  finely  disintegrated  condition  it  falls 
in  a  shower  from  one  compartment  of  the  filter  to  another, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  which,  though  shown  in  the  plan 
exliibitcd  to  be  about  30  feet  in   length »  may  be  increased  to 
any  extent  required  by  the  nature  of  the  sewage  to  be  acted 
on.     Aeration  is  held  to  be  the  primary  and  all-effective  agent 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  results,  and  cannot  be  too  largely 
employed  ;  and  as  it  also  costs  nothing,  simplicity  and  inexpea- 
siveness  are  claimed  for  the  whole  process.    The  disposal  of  the 
sludge  connected  with  all  sewage  utilisation  processes  has  ever 
been  the  point  where  failure  has  been  most  conspicuous,  ita 
constaut    accumulation  and  its  offensive  character  making  it 
ditficult  to  deal  with  ;  by  this  system,  however,  it  is  daily  used 
up  before  putrefaction  can  take  place,  being  at  once  mixed 
with   the  fouled   cinders   from   the   filters,   and   dried   by   the 
absorbent   and   deodorising    qualities    of  the    ashes    that   are 
screened    from   these  ;    it  thus  forms   a  fertiliser  of  a   value 
sufficient  to  command  a  sale,  at  prices  that  will  recoup  the  cost 
of  tlie  whole  operation.    The  adaptability  of  such  a  scherae  for 
Liverpool  is  obvious,  as  being  a  means  of  relieving  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  great  quantity  of  cinders,  &Cm  produced  in  the 
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borough,  which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  tlie  cause 
of  much  trouble  and  expense  to  that  body,  while  the  filtered 
water  (being  rendered  perfectly  pure)  may  be  used  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  sewer  flushing,  watering  streets,  &c.,  &c., 
and  to  that  extent  may  lessen  the  demands  on  the  water  com- 
mittee. The  system  is  in  operation  at  Prescot,  near  this,  where 
those  interested  in  the  matter  (and  every  one  is  so,  more  or 
less)  may  satisfy  themselves  of  its  practicability. 

A  Paper  '  On  the  Education  of  the  People  with  reference 
to  Sanitation,'  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice  Clark.  The  author 
remarked,  that  unless  something  was  done  by  way  of  educating 
the  masses  in  sanitary  matters,  all  scientific  research  and  prac- 
tical teachings  would  be  valueless.  Sanitarians  might  labour 
for  ever  with  small  results  for  good,  unless  they  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people.  Populations  were  crowding  together 
thicker  and  thicker  every  year,  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  healthy  conditions.  Not  only  did  ignorance  and 
recklessness  prevail  among  the  poor,  but  the  middle  and  com- 
mercial classes,  as  well  as  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy,  were 
in  their  own  way  as  ignorant  from  want  of  instruction  and 
information.  He  noted  several  instances  of  the  want  of  sanitary 
experience  of  the  simplest  kind  in  dwellings,  as  detrimental 
to  health  and  prosperity.  Individual  responsibility  should  be 
taught,  and  early  insisted  on,  as  little  could  be  effected  with  the 
admt  population.  Through  the  School  Boards  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  inculcating  knowledge  at  an  age  when  it  was 
rarely  forgotten ;  and  Mr.  Clark  suggested  the  necessity  of 
School  Boards  having  teachers  who  could  instruct  the  young 
in  such  matters. 

A  Paper  by  Miss  Fay  Lank£STER,  *  On  the  Advantage 
of  Health  Lessons  to  the  Poor,'*  was  read.  The  authoress 
wrote  on  the  necessity  of  popular  lectures  and  lessons  being 
given  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  lower  and  more 
ignorant  classes,  on  the  laws  of  health.  She  dwelt  on  the 
success  which  attended  the  delivery  of  lectures  to  poor  women 
in  London  on  such  subjects  as  *How  to  manage  a  Baby,' 
*  What  to  do  till  the  Doctor  comes, '  *  Drink  and  TV  ater,'  *  How 
to  keep  the  Doctor  out  of  the  House,'  &c.  Many  of  the  diseases 
of  infants  were  preventible,  but  very  few  women  knew  intelli- 
gently how  to  bring  up  their  babies. 

>  This  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  the  Sanitary  Beeord  of  December  9, 
1S76. 
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A  Paper  was  read  by  Dr.  James  Nicol/  On  Llandudno^ 
as  a  Health  liesort/  its  object  being  t^  show  the  merits^  am' 
claims  of  that  town  as  a  healthful  wateriog  place  and  summ 
resort,  in  doing  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  geographic 
and  geological  position  of  the  town,  its  meteorological  and  oth 
characteristics,  and  of  the  improvements  that  were  going  oi 
namely,  a  new  and  thorooghly  efficient  system  of  sewerage, 
constant  service  of  pure  and  exceptionally  soft  water,  a  ne^ 
and  magnificent  pier,  a  fine   marine  drive  round  the   great 
Orme,  and  a  winter  garden,  with  grand  pavilion  and  aquarium 
attached. 


A  Paper  by  Miss  Marie  C.  C,  Morfit,  '  On  Co-opera* 

tlve  Housekeeping,'*  was  read.  The  Paper  was  designed 
show  how  a  family  may  live  in  privacy  with  comfort,  i 
even  luxury,  at  a  moderate  expenditure.  The  result  is  effect 
through  co-operation,  first  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dwelli 
and  second  in  the  organisation  of  service.  Nothing  of 
cliaracter  of  a  hotel  or  club  is  contemplated.  Houses  as  at 
present  constructed  are  unsuitable,  and  hence  special  buildings 
are  requisite.  An  appropriate  site  having  been  selected,  and 
the  foundations  laid,  with  all  precautious  against  damp,  a  struc- 
ture is  erectedj  characterised  by  graceful  architecture.  The 
walls  rise  to  tlie  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  the  roof  is  so 
arranged  as  not  to  cut  the  attic  rooms  into  irregular  shajies. 
The  building  is  double,  the  front  for  residence,  the  back  for 
laundry,  baths,  lavatories,  and  offices.  The  residential  building 
consists  of  four  flats,  exclusive  of  cellar  and  attics.  The  in- 
ternal walls  rise  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  dividing  the 
floors  throughout  into  uniform  apartments.  A  wide  lobby 
separates  each  flat  into  two  sets  of  spacious  rooms,  twelve  feet 
high.  Each  floor  therefore  comprises  two  complete  divellings, 
each  self-contained  and  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
family  of  six  or  seven  persons.  Commencing  with  the  cellar, 
eight  feet  high,  and  surrounded  with  a  wide  area,  its  walls  and 
ceilings  are  tiled,  its  doors  arc  of  iron  to  exclude  rats,  and 
central  passage  divides  it  into  two  wings  of  six  apartmen^ 
These  are  designed  for  stores.  In  one  wing,  each  family  hi 
a  cellar  for  wine,  ale,  and  other  liquors.  The  rooms  in  the 
opposite  wing  are  reserved  for  meat  and  poultry,  for  smoked 
provisions,  for  milk,  butter  and  dairy  produce,  and  so  on,  under 
care  of  the  steward.     The  flat  over  the  cellars  is  assigned  to  the 
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'  It  ia  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this  elaborate  Paper  to  prinl  it  in  IWl.  in 
ioparat^  form,  and  publish  it. 
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work  of  the  establishment^  and  the  accommodation  of  the  ser- 
Tants.  The  left  wing  consists  of  kitchen,  bakehouse,  pantry, 
and  store-rooms.  The  opposite  wing  consists  of  servants' 
bedrooms,  servants'  parlour,  and  steward's  office.  The  three 
flats  above,  with  six  rooms  in  each  wing,  are  the  residences 
proper.  The  front  rooms  in  each  set  consist  of  dining-room^ 
drawing-room,  and  library,  separated  bv  sliding  doors.  The 
three  back  rooms  are  bedrooms.  Adjoming  the  dining-room& 
is  an  ante-chamber,  with  a  box  lift  in  connection  with  the 
kitchen^  so  that  meals  may  be  served  on  either  side  with  despatch 
and  absence  of  noise.  There  is  gas  in  every  room  and  passage^ 
and  the  whole  is  heated  with  water,  with  taps  in  the  pipes  to 
control. temperature.  Open  fires  are  cheerful;  but  the  atten- 
tion they  require  and  the  waste  they  involve  counterbalance 
that  advantage.  The  attics  are  counterparts  of  the  flats  beneath, 
and  are  allotted  to  the  convenience  of  the  whole  establishment. 
In  one  wing  each  family  has  a  room  for  use  as  a  repository 
of  odds  and  ends,  or  articles  out  of  immediate  service.  The 
other  attic  wing  is  fitted  up  as  a  hospital,  a  room  to  each  family* 
The  back  building  now  claims  our  attention.  The  cellar 
is  reserved  for  coal,  rough  storage,  and  boiler,  and  the  floor 
above  for  engine-room,  laundry,  drying-room,  servants'  baths, 
luiid  offices.  The  upper  storeys  are  connected  with  the  corre- 
sponding floors  of  the  front  building  wherein  each  family  has 
its  own  baths,  lavatories,  &c.  The  attic  of  the  annex  is 
jBtted  up  as  bowling-alley  or  skating-rink  for  common  use 
when  the  hospital  is  unoccupied.  Such  a  building,  occupying 
the  ground  of  six  ordinary  houses,  let  for  100/.  per  annum  plus 
rates  and  taxes,  may  be  estimated  to  cost  10,000/.,  and  if  each 
tenant  were  rated  at  160/.  to  cover  rent  with  rates  and  taxes> 
the  landlord  might  reckon  on  a  fair  return  for  his  investment. 
The  service  of  such  an  establishment  would  require  a  manager 
or  steward  at  40/.  per  annum,  a  cook  at  30/.,  a  man  of  all  work 
at  20/.,  three  housemaids  at  15/.  each,  or  45/.,  a  kitchen-maid 
at  10/.,  and  a  laundry  man  and  wife  at  50/.,  in  all  a  staff  of  nine 
at  a  total  of  195/.  per  annum.  This  service  would  be  met  with 
'a  surplus  for  contingencies  at  a  rate  of  3/.  per  month,  or  36/.. 
per  annum  from  each  tenant.  A  family  resident  in  such  an 
establishment  will  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a 
superior  private  house,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost ;  and,  by  right 
of  its  position  and  advantages,  such  an  establishment  should 
secure  a  higher  order  of  tenants  ft'om  the  class  it  is  intended  to 
benefit.  The  choice  would  devolve  upon  the  landlord  in  the 
first  instance,  but  afterwards  the  tenants  in  possession  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  new  tenants. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Wankltn  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Effect  of 
Filtration  on  various  Solutions/  The  author  gave  the  resolti 
of  some  interesting  experiments  with  the  silicated  carbon  filter 
He  found  that  substances  held  in  solution  were  removed  by  tlie 
porous  material  of  the  filter.  He  had  tried  solutions  of  alkaloida^ 
morphia,  strychnine,  quinine,  and  various  other  nitrogenooi 
organic  matter,  and  without  exception  all  these  were  widh 
drawn  from  the  solutions. 

A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Erringtox  Gallo- 
way on  *  Suggested  Improvements  applicable  to  large  Towns,* 
Amongst  the  chief  causes  of  sickness  and  large  deatb-rate  were 
over-crowding  and  want  of  ventilation.     He  recommended  the 
abolition  of  cellar  dwellings,  and  the  encouragement  of  window 
gardening   generally.      Trees    and  plants   should  be  placel 
in  every  available  space,  about  houses  and  public  buildingB, 
and  by   thus  producing  oxygen  and  ozone,  noxious  vaponri 
would  to  a  great  extent  be  destroyed,  and  thereby  health  inh 
proved.     Pent-up  gases  were  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease  and 
death,  and  they  should  be  consumed  by  furnaces,  or  in  oonneo. 
tion  with  street  lamps,  of  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account 
For  the  safety  of  foot  passengers  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  k 
recommended  the  erection  of  ornamental  bridges   over  tlu 
streets,  and  for  the  safety  of  life,  in  the  case  of  a  house  on  fire, 
he  mentioned  a  plan  of  escape  by  means  of  a  chain  or  rope 
ladder  Avhich,  he  said,  could  be  easily  managed  between  the 
occupants  and  the  police,  or  others  from  the  street. 

A  Paper,  by  Mr.  R.  Weaver,  C.E.,  *  On  the  Pneumatica 
of  the  House-drain,  and  a  simple  form  of  Syphon  Ventilator 
Trap,'  Avas  read.  The  ^vriter  said  that  the  device  mentioned 
first  conveyed  away  the  atiriel  sewage  to  the  outside  atmo- 
sphere. The  pressure  thus  evenly  balanced,  a  sypbon  next 
seals  the  drain-pipes  against  regurgitation  from  the  sewer  or 
cesspit,  and  lastly  an  opening  provides  for  circulation  of  air- 
currents  through  the  house-drains  and  pipes,  which  must  be 
left  open  at  the  upper  ends ;  gaseous  vapours  locally  generated 
are  thus  swept  away  to  the  external  air,  and  the  pipes  main- 
tained comparatively  free  from  smelL 

Mr.  William  Clode  read  the  *  Annual  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  this  Association  and  the  British  Medical 
Association  on  State  Medicine  and  the  Administration  of  the 
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Sanitary  Law.'  *  The  Committee  resolved  to  hold  a  Sanitary 
Conference  to  discuss  the  necessity  for  further  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, and  accordingly  the  mayors  of  towns^  chairmen  of  local 
boards,  chairmen  of  improvement  and  rural  districts,  medical 
officers  of  health,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  clerks  to  sanitary 
authorities,  and  others  interested  in  sanitary  matters,  were 
invittd  to  attend  the  Conference  which  was  held  on  the  11th 
and  12th  of  May.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare  presided, 
and  Lord  Alfred  Spencer  Churchill,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and 
Dr.  William  Farr  acted  as  vice-presidents.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  who  read  a  paper  drawn 
up  by  him  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were,  after  very  full  discussion,  adopted,  either 
unanimously  or  by  large  majorities,  and  form  the  basis  of  a 
Memorial  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty's  Grovemment.  The 
general  agreement  manifested  as  to  the  propriety  of  abolishing 
the  distinction  between  urban  and  rural  districts;  the  ex- 
pediency of  having  one  law  for  the  whole  area,  and  only  one 
authority,  clothed  with  sufficient  powers,  for  all  purposes  of 
local  government,  in  each  subdivision  of  the  country;  the 
necessity  of  large  areas ;  the  appointment  of  county  boards ; 
and  the  importance  of  weekly  returns  of  sickness;  and  of 
having,  for  me  large  towns  and  for  the  larger  areas  of  counties, 
officers  entirely  devoted  to  their  public  duties,  was  as  re- 
markable as  it  was  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  It  was 
resolved : 

1.  That  the  existing  division  of  the  country  into  urban 
and  rural  districts  does  not  enable  local  authorities  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

2.  That  the  same  sanitary  laws  be  applied  to  the  whole  are  a 
of  the  country  without  distinction. 

3.  That  in  any  reconstruction  of  local  areas  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  in  view  the  advisability  of  securing  one  subdivision  of  the 
country  for  sanitary  and  other  purposes  of  local  government, 
such  subdivision  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  lines  of  the 
existing  municipalities,  unions,  and  counties. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  consider  and  readjust,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  boundaries 
of  the  existing  districts,  or  any  new  districts  to  be  hereafter 
formed. 

5.  That  the  appointment  of  a  county  board,  consisting 

*  This  Report  may  bo  had  entire  at  the  office  of  this  Association. 
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partly  of  elected  members  and  partly  of  others  nominated  by 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  is  desirable. 

6.  That  the  duty  of  such  county  boards,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  sanitary  matters,  should  be  to  exercise  a  control  over 
the  salaries  and  dismissals  of  the  officers  of  local  boards  not 
being;  municipal  boroughs ;  to  hear  appeals  from  one  portion  of 
a  district  against  the  decision  of  their  board  as  to  the  incidence 
of  expenditure  for  works  of  only  partial  advantage,  and  to 
undertake  the  conduct  and  supervision  of  such  works  as  from 
their  nature  and  expense  cannot  be  undertaken  by  separate 
local  boards, 

7.  That  the  powers  and  machinery  at  present  possessed  by 
local  sanitary  authorities  are  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended;  especially,  but  not  solely,  in  respect 
of  means  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  from  the  want 
both  of  early  information  of  its  existence,  and  also  of  the  means 
of  checking  its  progress ;  from  want  of  power  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  houses  on  unhealthy  and  improper  sites,  and  to 
secure  in  certain  cases  due  provision  of  water ;  and  from  want 
of  means  to  acquire  with  sufficient  facility  and  economy  land 
for  public  purposes. 

8.  That  the  incidence  of  taxation  for  sanitary  and  other 
jmrposes  of  local  government  should,  a.«*  nearly  as  poissible,  be 
proportional  to  the  direct  benefit  accruing  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  districts. 

9.  That  the  officers  of  sanitary  authorities  should,  so  far  as 
19  practicable,  be  restricted  from  other  than  the  official  duties 
for  which  they  are  specially  engaged,  and  that  in  order  to 
promote  this  object  it  is  essential  that  the  area  of  supervision 
should  be  made  as  large  as  can  be  efficiently  worked. 

10.  That  a  health  officer  or  assistant  should,  where  it  is 
practicable,  be  appointed  (a)  to  every  local  goveniment  district, 
or  combination  of  districts,  such  districts  to  be  constituted,  as 
to  area  and  population,  as  already  suggested ;  and  {h)  to  every 
county. 

IL  That  the  several  officers  should  be  In  communication 
ivith  each  other,  and  with  the  health  officer  especially  attaclied 
to  the  county  board, 

12,  That  tlie  saleries  be  such  as  to  insure  the  services  of 
first-class  members  of  the  medical  profession,  devoting  them- 
selves  entirely  to  the  health  service  of  the  country, 

13.  That  it  is  desirable  in  future  to  appoint,  at  least  to  the 
higher  offices,  men  who  have  passed  an  ejiaminatiou  in  State 
medicine. 
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14.  That  the  above  regulations  are  equally  desirable  in 
the  cases  of  surveyors  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable. 

15.  That>  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  powers  of 
the  Public  Health  and  other  sanitary  Acts  which  are  of  a 
permissive  character  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  made 
compulsory. 
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DEPRECIATION    OP    SILVER, 

What  are  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Depreciation  of  At 
Price  of  Silver,  how  far  is  it  an  Evil^  and  what  are  tk 
Best  Means  of  Counterbalancinff  the  Evil?  By  SOBEBT 
GiFFEN. 

I  PROPOSE  to  say  very  little  as  to  the  causes  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  There  is  now  a  very  general  agreement 
that  these  causes  are  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germanj, 
the  restriction  of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  Convention,  tne 
increased  supply  from  the  American  mines,  and  the  diminished 
absorbing  power  of  India,  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
through  the  increase  of  the  indebtedness  of  India  to  England. 
The  combination  of  these  causes,  it  is  generally  agreed,  has 
brought  about  the  recent  fall  in  silver,  although  opinions  may 
differ  greatly  as  to  the  extent  to  which  each  cause  has  influ- 
enced the  result.  The  only  question  on  this  head  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  discuss  for  a  moment  appears  to  be  the  extent 
of  the  depreciation.  Has  it  reached  its  probable  limits  for  the 
present  or  for  a  considerable  period  ?  Is  a  recovery  or  a  still 
further  decline  the  more  probable  contingency?  Are  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  the  fall  adequate  to  produce 
a  further  depreciation  or  not  ?  In  reply  I  propose  to  assume 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  that  a  speedy  further  depreciation, 
resembling  the  late  fall  from  about  5Sd.  to  the  present  price 
of  52r/.  per  oz.,  is  not  to  be  counted  upon.  It  is  the  nature  of 
such  changes  of  prices  to  happen  suddenly.  When  attention 
is  aroused  to  great  causes  of  change  in  operation,  and  a  fall  or 
rise  has  begun,  the  market  disposition  is  to  discount  the  entire 
change  at  once,  and  even  by  going  beyond  the  mark  produce 
a  considerable  reaction,  such  as  appears  to  have  occurred  in 
silver  in  its  recovery  from  47 d.  to  the  present  point  That  no 
further  catastrophe  is  impending  is  also  probable  from  the  fact 
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that  no  further  demonetisations  of  silver  comparable  in  impor- 
tance with  those  of  Germany  and  the  Latin  Convention  are  im- 
mediately threatened.  The  principle  expounded  by  Mr.  New- 
march  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Tooke  and  Newmarch's 
*  History  of  Prices,'  when  dealing  with  the  Australian  gold  dis- 
coveries, accordingly  comes  into  play.  The  fall  causes  a  defi- 
ciency in  existing  coinages  of  silver  for  the  work  they  have  to 
perform.  Say  they  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  300,000,000/., 
then  a  fall  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  silver  reduces  them 
to  270,000,000/. ;  and  as  300,000,000/.  is  required,  there 
will  be  a  deficiency  of  30,000,000/.  to  be  supplied.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  usual  annual  supply  which  the  general  in- 
crease of  population  and  wealth  renders  necessary.  Without 
making  any  elaborate  calculation  of  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
existing  silver  coinages  throughout  the  world,  it  is  certain  that 
a  very  considerable  deficiency  will  now  have  to  be  made  good, 
and  the  demand  thus  caused  will  arrest  for  a  time  at  least,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  more  demonetisations,  the  further  depre- 
ciation of  silver.  It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  what  Mr. 
Newmarch  points  out,  that  the  bulk  to  be  operated  upon  in- 
creases with  each  step  in  the  depreciation,  and  the  increased 
supply  is  the  more  easily  absorbed. 

What,  then,  are  the  effects  of  this  great  depreciation  ? 
The  most  important,  I  believe,  are  summed  up  in  this — that 
in  countries  having  a  silver  standard  the  usual  effects  of  a 
depreciation  of  the  standard  will  be  produced.  In  other 
words,  these  countries  will  sooner  or  later  experience  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  probably  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  speculation  and  stimulated  trade.  The  weight  of  the 
national  debts  of  such  countries,  so  far  as  contracted  in  silver, 
will  also  be  diminished.  On  the  other  side  creditors  will  have 
less  to  receive,  though  debtors  have  less  to  pay  than  was  con- 
tracted for,  and  thus  many  individuals  will  lose ;  the  wages- 
receiving  classes  in  such  countries  will  also  suffer  at  first  by  a 
real  fall  in  wages ;  and  the  annuitant  classes  generally  will  be 
straitened.  These  have  undoubtedly  been  the  effects  of  the 
Australian  gold  discoveries  and  the  consequent  depreciation 
in  gold  which  then  occurred,  althoufj^h  the  immediate  fall  in 
wages  and  other  evils  have  been  neutralised  or  lost  sight  of  in 
an  advance  of  wages  due  to  other  causes,  and  in  a  vast  indus- 
trial progress  which  was  no  doubt  partly  stimulated  at  one 
time  Dy  the  gold  discoveries  themselves.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  is  as  yet  hardly  any  trace  of  these  effects  in  India 
and  other  silver  countries,  but  the  experience  of  such  changes 
in  past  times  is  suflBcient  to  prove  that  the  effects  will  follow. 

s  s 
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Such  will  be  the  effect  of  the  depreciFition  on  the  countries 
whkh  use  silver  as  money.  As  regaxds  tlie  use  of  silver  for 
other  purposes  than  money,  the  depreciation  means  the  supply 

l<»f  an  article  vjihied  by  mankind  at  a  cheaper  price,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  snch  a  lowering  of  price  is  in  itself  an  un- 
doubted advantage  to  nmnkind.  The  owners  of  existing  stocks 
of  silver  will  no  doubt  be  relatively  poorer,  but  t\m  is  the 
natural  effect  of  any  cheapening  of  commodities,  and  i»  not 
considered  an  evil. 

And  if  these  were  the  only  effects  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  to  be  considered  it  would  not  be  possible  to  affirm  that 
on  the  whole  the  depreciation  of  silver  is  an  evil.  No  doubt 
many  individuals  will  suffer,  but  many  also  will  gain;  and  it 
cannot  be  affirmed,  I  tliink,  that  there  is  any  balance  of  evil 
for  the  community.  The  cheapening  of  the  commodity  as  a 
commodity  is  an  advantage,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
is  of  mixed  consequences,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  good* 
It  may  be  said  that  all  fluctuations  of  the  standard  of  value 
are  jireBumably  of  bad  efiect,  but  I  doubt  if  economic  science 
is  ^sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  t(j  say  so.     In  point  of 

I  fact  all  standurds  do  change  in  value  from  period  to  period. 
Gold  itself  has  undergone  extensive  changes  during  the  present 
century,  andj  as  is  now  well  known — Mr.  Jevons's  demonstra- 
tions will  be  familiar  to  many  here — they  are  subject  to  a 
fluctuation  of  10  or  25  per  cent,  in  every  credit  cycle  fi"om  the 
mere  change  in  the  state  of  credit  alone.  When  credit  w  good 
all  prices  rise,  that  is,  the  standard  depreciates  in  value;  and 
the  present  fluctuation  in  silver  <h>es  not  go  beyond  the  limiti 
of  an  ordinary  change  caused  by  the  varying  state  of  cred" 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  very  important  for  nations 
have  a  standard  of  value,  even  though  it  fluctuates  from  peril 
to  period;  and  a  fluctuation  of  If)  per  cent,  and  upwards  is 
so  ordinary  occurrence  that  when  one  occurs  from  an  extm* 
ordinary  cause,  we  cannot  treat  it  as  itself  extraordinary  oc 
presumably  as  productive  of  extraordinary  evil. 

The  question  then  remains  whether  there  is  any  pectili 
in  the  depreciation  of  silver,  different  from  any  other  depi 
tion  or  change  in  a  standard  of  value,  to  account  for  the  Im 
outcry    it    occasions    and   tlie  call  fc^r  heroic  remedies.     Tl 
answer  here  is  also  obvious — that  there  happens  to  be  a  I 
elafis,  including  to  some  extent  the  Governments  of  silver-usii 
countries,  who  are  losers  by  the  change.     They  are  among 
creditors  who  have  less  to  receive,  while  the   loss   is 
obvious  to  them,  because  they  have  to  make  payments  in 
or  have  otherwise  to  convert  the  silver  they  receive  into  gold. 
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and  are  thus  made  to  ascertain  that  the  silver  they  receive  is 
less  effectual  as  compared  with  gold  than  it  was.  If  there 
were  no  exchange  operations  the  outcry  would  perhaps  be  less, 
but  as  matters  stand  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  an  immediate 
apparent  loss  of  rather  more  than  10  per  cent,  should  be 
greatly  resented.  A  classification  may  be  made  of  the  com- 
pkunts.  They  are  not  made  by  the  great  masses  of  the  silver 
countries — say  by  the  masses  of  Russia,  Austria*,  Hungary,  or 
India,  who  are  indeed  as  yet  hardly  aware  of  the  depreciation 
— ^but  chiefly,  I  think,  by  two  or  three  classes  only.  1st.  The 
Civil  Service  of  India,  which  is  paid  in  rupees,  but  has 
remittances  to  make  to  England  in  gold.  Generally  all 
Eoropeau  employh  in  India  dependent  on  fixed  salaries  are  in 
the  same  case,  though  salaries  in  private  employment  are,  of 
oouTse,  not  so  fixed  as  in  Government  service,  and  the  evil  in 
their  case  may  be  more  evanescent.  2nd.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, as  having  been  a  large  borrower  in  gold,  and  being 
largely  indebted  in  gold  for  pensions  and  otherwise,  is  a  heavy 
loser  by  the  exchange,  and  the  loss  for  the  moment  destroys 
the  narrow  margin  which  India  financiers  have  to  go  upon.  I 
do  not  hear  of  any  other  great  government  which  is  in  precisely 
the  same  difliculty,  except  perhaps  Russia,  which  has  large 
sums  in  gold  to  pay  annually,  though  its  foreign  debt  is  not 
so  large  m  proportion  as  that  of  India,  and  it  has  no  foreign 
pensions  to  meet,  as  India  has.  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
also  borrowed  a  little  in  gold,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion. 
In  as  far  as  they  have  borrowed  they  have  all  a  palpable 
loss  by  exchange  to  meet,  and  minor  countries  using  silver,  and 
which  have  borrowed  in  gold,  are  doubtless  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament Lastly,  there  are  the  traders  with  silver  countries 
who  either  make  temporary  or  permanent  investments  in  those 
countries,  and  who  have  thus  remittances  to  make  home.  The 
losses  thus  caused  have  undoubtedly  been  great.  Traders  have 
been  exposed  to  heavy  loss  on  many  transactions,  though  if 
silyer  remains  steady  this  cause  of  loss  should  cease  to  affect 
them.  Trade  is  also  hindered  by  the  greater  difficulty  of 
nn^king  exchanges  between  gold  and  silver,  where  there  is  no 
longer  a  fixed  relation  between  the  two  metals,  this  hindrance 
being  of  the  same  nature  as  thai  experienced  in  the  trade  with 
countries  which  have  an  inconvertible  paper  money.  Bankers 
and  insurance  companies,  again,  who  have  money  out  in  the 
silyer  countries  have  been  forced  to  endure  a  great  depreciation 
in  their  silver  assets,  which  must  be  recognised  when  the 
amounts  are  converted  into  gold.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
outcry  about  the  silver  depreciation  has  arisen.    The  govern- 
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result  an  appreciation  of  that  metal,  they  at  least  would  not  be 
losers.  But,  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  silver-using  coontries 
are  concerned,  what  good  are  they  to  get  by  such  a  change,  or 
what  motive  have  they  for  it  ?  The  silver  currency  is  pre- 
sumably good  enough  for  them,  for  that  is  what  they  have, 
and  there  must  be  many  countries  where  silver  is  even  more 
suitable  than  gold,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  standard  of 
value.  It  is  certainly  rather  strange  to  suggest  to  them  to 
give  up  the  silver  which  they  have  and  take  gold,  at  the  veiy 
time  gold  is  dear  to  buy,  and  the  proposed  demonetisation 
would  make  it  still  dearer.  If  the  sdver  countries  were  self- 
governing,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  so  straoffei 
remedy,  which  could  only  have  for  effect  the  increase  of  tleir 
burdens  to  save  losses  to  distant  creditors,  would  ever  have 
been  thought  of. 

I  believe  there  is  equally  no  occasion  for  the  heroic  remedy 
of  bimetallism,  in  defence  of  which  you  will  shortly  have  la 
opportunity  of  listening  to  a  most  distinguished  advocate  now 
present.  The  depreciation  of  silver,  it  is  alleged,  is  so  great 
an  evil  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  try  the  phm  d 
establishing,  by  common  consent  of  all  civilised  countries, 
the  perpetual  interchangeability  of  the  two  metals  Bat 
if  the  evil  is  not  so  very  great  after  all,  if  the  fluctuft- 
tion  in  silver  is  only  an  ordinary  affair,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  with  every  standard  of  value,  we  have  certainly  a  reason 
for  not  trying  so  colossal  an  experiment  as  that  which  bi- 
metallists  suggest.  1  confess  I  have  great  doubts  what  the 
exact  result  of  such  an  experiment  would  be.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  two  metals  would  permanently  ])c  kept  in  circulation 
at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  But  that  is  only  an  assumption,  and  I 
should  rather  anticipate  confusion  from  the  one  metal  or  the 
other  being  at  a  premium.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it 
would  be  a  colossal  experiment  is  an  argument  against  it  so 
long  as  we  are  not  compelled  to  adopt  heroic  remedies. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  system  of  dual  currency  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  France  and  other  countries,  but  the  answer  is,  that 
although  France  and  other  countries  have  managed  to  work 
the  system  in  the  midst  of  other  countries,  some  having  silver 
exclusively,  and  others  exclusively  gold,  the  position  would  be 
entirely  different  when  the  metals  would  be  universally  inter- 
changeable. France  and  such  countries  with  a  dual  currency 
have,  in  fact,  never  had  the  two  metals  practically  in  use  to- 
gether, but  have  facilitated  exchanges  between  the  gold  and 
silver  countries  by  adoi)ting  the  one  or  the  other  currency 
alternately.     This  they  have  done  at  great  loss  to  their  creditor 
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bave  seen  what  fluctuations  the  exchange  with  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  has   been   exposed  to  by  inconvertible 
paper,  without  the  trade  coming  to  an  end,  we  can  hardly  be 
afraid  of  similar  diflSculties  in  connection  with  silver,  where  the 
play  of  supply  and  demand  will  in  time  be  able  to  adjust  the 
price,  and  consequently  the  level  of  exchange.  K  the  exchange, 
even  with  inconvertible  paper-money,  tends  to  become  tolerably 
gtable,  we  may  anticipate  a  like  stability,  as  a  rule,  for  the 
exchange  with  silver  countries,  as  soon  as  the  causes  of  the 
present  unusual  movement  have  ceased  to  operate.    As  regards 
the  deficits  of  governments  which  have  to  pay  interest  and 
duurges  on  their  debt  in  gold,  or  have  other  remittances  to 
make  in  gold  while  they  receive  revenue  in  silver,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  when  prices  within  such  countries  have  adjusted 
'diemselves  to  the  depreciation  they  will,  in  the  absence  of  any 
apecial  difficulties,  be  as  able  as  before  to  make  their  gold  pay- 
ments.    They  will  have  more  silver  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  same  quantity  of  gold ;  but  then  they  will  be  receiving  more 
nlver.    As  they  will  have  a  real  gain  at  the  same  time  on  their 
hrane  debt,  payable  in  silver,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tempo- 
rary embarrassment  occasioned  while  prices  are  being  adjusted 
to  file  depreciation  is  so  very  serious  a  matter  to  them  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight.     Special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Government  being  able  to  raise  an  increased  silver  revenue 
are  no  doubt  alleged  in  the  case  of  India ;  but  India  is  not 
the  only  case  to  be  considered,  and  the  presumption  is  that,  if 
there  are  such  special  difficulties,  they  must  interfere  with  and 
embarrass  Indian  finance  in  other  ways,  and  should  be  grappled 
with  accordingly. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  of  the  remedies  applicable  to 
mch  evils  as  the  depreciation  of  silver  may  cause.  If  the  view 
I  have  taken  is  correct,  the  case  is  plainly  not  one  for  heroic 
remedies.  The  depreciation  itself  could  hardly  be  considered  an 
evil— -on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  a  beneficent  change — apart 
from  the  special  losses  which  the  Civil  Service  and  pensioners 
of  silver-using  countries  sustain,  and  the  temporary  financial 
embarrassment  of  a  country  like  India,  which  happens  to  owe 
largely  in  gold.  There  is  especially  no  need  for  such  a  heroic 
remedy  as  that  of  the  further  demonetisation  of  silver.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  the  classes  in  gold-using  countries  who  suffer 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver  should  advocate  the  adoption  of  a 
gold  standard  in  silver  countries.  They  assume  that  the  rate 
of  conversion  between  gold  and  silver  would  probably  be  fixed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  back  where  they  were  before  the 
recent  fall,  while,  if  the  greater  use  of  gold  should  have  for 
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result  an  appreciation  of  that  metal,  they  at  least  would  not  be 
losers.  Buty  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  silver-using  countries 
are  concerned,  what  good  are  they  to  get  by  such  a  change,  or 
what  motive  have  they  for  it  ?  The  silver  currency  is  pre- 
sumably good  enough  for  them,  for  that  is  what  they  have, 
and  there  must  be  many  countries  where  silver  is  even  more 
suitable  than  gold,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  standard  of 
value.  It  is  certainly  rather  strange  to  suggest  to  them  to 
give  up  the  silver  which  they  have  and  take  gold,  at  the  veiy 
time  gold  is  dear  to  buy,  and  the  proposed  demonetisation 
would  make  it  still  dearer.  If  the  silver  countries  were  self- 
governing,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  so  straoeei 
remedy,  which  could  only  have  for  effect  the  increase  of  toeir 
burdens  to  save  losses  to  distant  creditors,  would  ever  have 
been  thought  of. 

I  believe  there  is  equally  no  occasion  for  the  heroic  remedy 
of  bimetallism,  in  defence  of  which  you  will  shortly  have  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  a  most  distinguished  advocate  now 
present.  The  depreciation  of  silver,  it  is  alleged,  is  so  great 
an  evil  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  try  the  phoi  of 
establishing,  by  common  consent  of  all  civilised  countries, 
the  perpetual  interchangeability  of  the  two  metals  But 
if  the  evil  is  not  so  very  great  after  all,  if  the  fluctua- 
tion in  silver  is  only  an  ordinary  affair,  such  as  frequently 
occurs  with  every  standard  of  value,  we  have  certainly  a  reason 
for  not  trying  so  colossal  an  experiment  as  that  which  bi- 
metallists  suggest.  I  confess  I  have  great  doubts  what  the 
exact  result  of  such  an  experiment  would  be.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  two  metals  would  pennanently  he  kept  in  circulation 
at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  But  that  is  only  an  assumption,  and  I 
should  rather  anticipate  confusion  from  the  one  metal  or  the 
other  being  at  a  })remiuni.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it 
would  be  a  colossal  experiment  Ls  an  argument  against  it  m 
long  as  we  arc  not  compelled  to  adopt  heroic  remedies. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  system  of  dual  currency  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  France  and  other  countries,  but  the  answer  is,  that 
although  France  and  other  countries  have  managed  to  work 
the  system  in  the  midst  of  other  countries,  some  liaving  silver 
exclusively,  and  others  exclusively  gold,  the  position  would  be 
entirely  different  when  the  metals  would  be  universally  inter- 
changeable. Frr.nce  and  such  countries  with  a  dual  currency 
have,  in  fact,  never  had  the  two  metals  })ractically  in  use  to- 
gether, but  have  facilitated  exchanges  between  the  gold  and 
silver  countries  by  adoi)ting  the  one  or  the  otlier  currency 
alternately.     This  they  have  done  at  great  loss  to  their  creditor 
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da08e85  who  have  several  times  over  been  paid  with  a  depreciated 
iiietal5  and  at  great  profit  to  the  exchange  dealers  who  have 
conducted  the  extensive  operations  of  exchange.  But,  because 
a  double  correncj  has  been  practicable  under  these  conditions, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  universally  practicable. 

Leaving  such  heroic  remedies  alone,  therefore,  the  only 
other  remedies  which  come  within  view  are  those  applicable 
to  the  special  difficulties  of  the  pensioners  or  employes  of  silver 
countries,  and  the  governments  of  such  countries  which  have 
large  gold  payments  to  make.  Regarding  the  former  the 
simplest  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  will  be  the  best.  When 
the  depreciation  is  well  established  a  good  case  will  have  been 
made  out  for  increasing  the  nominal  salaries  of  those  who  are 
paid  in  silver.  The  increase  will  cause  no  real  additional 
burden  to  such  silver  countries,  because  silver  will  have  become 
more  abundant,  and  a  larger  revenue  will  have  been  received. 
And  as  regards  the  financial  embarrassment  of  such  govern- 
ments through  their  large  gold  payments,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  the  assurance  which  economic  science  certainly  gives, 
tiiat  the  embarrassment  can  only  be  temporary ;  that  in  time 
the  nominal  revenue  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  deprecia- 
tion, and  thus  matters  will  be  adjusted.  It  will  perhaps  be 
said  that  the  case  of  India  is  quite  peculiar ;  that  the  land-tax 
has  been  settled  in  perpetuity  or  for  long  periods ;  that  this  is 
half  the  revenue,  and  that  it  is  supremely  difficult,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  national  resources.  But  if  this  is  so,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  is  not  the  evil  of  Indian  finance  so  deeprooted 
that,  quite  apart  from  this  silver  difficulty,  measures  should  be 
devised  to  eidargc  and  strengthen  the  sources  of  income  ?  The 
answer  to  such  a  question  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
fall  in  silver  may,  therefore,  do  good,  by  forcing  on  Indian 
financiers  the  more  earnest  consideration  of  their  financial 
problems. 


On  the  JSame.     By  Henri  Cernuschi. 

I. — THE    SILVER   CRISIS. 

TTP  to  the  promulgation  of  the  German  Law  of  December  4, 
ij  1871,  against  silver,  the  production  of  that  metal  in  the 
whole  world  had  amounted  for  about  ten  years  to  10,000,000/. 
sterling  per  annum.  Since  1872  it  has  amounted  on  the 
average  to  13,700,000/.  (depreciation  not  deducted).  The  in- 
crease is  thus  3,700,000/.,  and  this  is  the  extent  of  that  immense 
excess  of  production  so  much  talked  of. 
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Since  1872  the  annual  production  of  gold  has  been 
19,000,000/.  a  year;  it  is  therefore  more  by  one  third  than  the 
production  of  silver. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  altogether  impossible  even  for 
those  who  have  been  so  much  afraid  of  the  fertility  of  8il?er 
mines,  to  attribute  the  depreciation  of  silver  to  natural  causes ; 
it  is  wholly  and  exclusively  to  the  action  of  legislators. 

The  production  of  gold,  which  was  6,000,000/.  a  year  uf 
to  1850,  rose  to  36,000,000/.  in  1852,  yet  gold  was  never  de- 
preciated. Up  to  1830  the  annual  production  of  silver  wa^ 
thrice  that  of  gold  in  value ;  after  1850  the  fact  was  just  the 
reverse,  the  annual  production  of  gold  becoming  thrice  that  of 
silver  in  value.  Yet  gold  and  silver  never  altered  in  relati?e 
value.  The  reason  is  that  France  was  then  bimetallic,  and 
that,  through  her,  entire  Europe  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  bi^ 
raetallism.  England  coined  only  gold,  but  she  drew  silver 
from  France  or  sent  it  thither  in  exchange  for  gold,  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  15^.  Germany  coined  only  silver,  but  she  drew  gold 
from  France,  and  sent  it  thither  in  exchange  for  silver  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  15^. 

France  being  a  market  at  the  fixed  rate  of  15^,  a  market 
always  open  to  all  nations,  the  15^  was  enforced  on  every 
nation.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  America,  neither  at  Con- 
stantinople nor  at  Calcutta,  were  people  willing  to  give  more 
than  15i  of  silver  for  1  of  gold,  nor  more  than  1  of  gold  for 
15^  of  silver.  The  legal  rate  of  France  was  the  regulating 
rate  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  always  remained  stationary  in  the 
world,  so  stationary,  indeed,  that  in  English  statistics  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  could  always  be  expressed  in  gold  sovereigns.  A 
gold  sovereign  always  represented  the  same  weight  of  silver. 

Now,  however,  the  old  bimetallic  constitution  is  no  longer 
at  work  in  Europe.  The  German  law,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  all  the  states  of  the  empire,  placed  Holland, 
then  France,  and  all  the  Continent,  under  the  necessity  of 
entirely  suspending  the  fabrication  of  silver  money.  France 
now  coins  gold  alone  ;  Euroi)e  is  making  a  monometallic 
experiment.  Here  is  the  sole  cause  of  depreciation  of  silver* 
Nowhere  does  the  law  any  longer  link  the  value  of  silver  witti 
the  value  of  gold ;  hence  the  reason  why  the  price  of  silver  will 
no  longer  have  any  fixity. 

II. — THE    INDIAN    EXCHANGE. 

Between  two  countries  having  the  same  metal  as  money  ^ 
bills  of  exchange  never  cost  more  than  the  transport  and  ooixx- 
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age  of  the  metal  would  do.  Thus,  the  exchange  on  Paris  can 
never  fall  lower  in  London  than  25  francs,  for  this  limit  passed 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  bills  of  exchange ;  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  send  sovereigns  to  the  Paris  Mint. 

The  case  was  just  the  same  between  India  and  England  as 
long  as  in  Europe  bimetallic  francs  were  coined.  The  value 
of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  sovereigns  did  not  then  run  very- 
great  risk,  for  at  worst  people  would  get  rupees  sent  to  Europe, 
have  them  coined  in  francs,  and  with  those  francs  obtain  at 
Paris  either  bills  in  London  or  gold  at  the  rate  of  15^. 

This  possibility  of  despatching  rupees  to  be  converted  into 
European  money  always  sufficed  to  keep  the  Indian  rate  of 
exchange  within  the  limits  of  the  cost  of  transport  and  coinage 
of  the  metal. 

If  the  German  law  of  1871  against  silver  had  not  come 
into  being,  Europe  would  still  coin  silver ;  that  metal  would 
be  still  common  money  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics ;  the 
Anglo-Indian  exchange,  thanks  to  French  bimetallism,  would 
still  be  at  its  old  level,  and  the  Indian  Council  would  dispose 
of  its  bills  without  incurring  any  loss. 

It  is  not  the  sale  of  bills  on  India  which  has  made  silver 
fall ;  it  is  the  fall  of  silver  caused  by  laws  of  proscription  which 
has  lowered  the  value  of  the  bills. 

Whether  Indian  commerce  was  more  or  less  prosperous, 
whether  the  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  from  India  into 
Europe  and  from  Europe  into  India  was  more  or  less  consider- 
able, whether  India  absorbed  more  or  less  silver,  all  this  would 
in  no  way  have  affected  the  Anglo-Indian  exchange,  had  not 
the  old  monetary  system  of  the  world  been  overturned  by  the 
monometallic  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Germany. 

III. — THE   SUFFERINGS. 

Notwithstanding  the  crusade  in  favour  of  gold  alone,  the 
old  mass  of  coined  silver  is  still  in  circulation,  but  the  value  of 
this  silver  is  now  only  nominal,  and  Governments  cannot  melt 
it  down  without  incurring  enormous  loss.  Such  is  the  situation 
.of  the  Continent 

Instead  of  producing  15,000,000/.  sterling  as  formerly,  the 
150,000,000  of  rupees  sold  every  year  by  the  Indian  Council 
in  London  in  bills  on  India  produce  only  12,000,000/.,  and  it 
can  be  worse  hereafter.  The  Indian  Budget  is  disarranged, 
public  works  are  countermanded,  and  all  administrative  and 
financial  policy  in  India  has  no  longer  but  one  aim,  to  recover, 
by  no  matter  what  reduction  of  expenditure,  what  is  lost  by 
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the  fall  in  exchange.  Never  was  so  paltry  a  programme  im. 
posed  on  a  great  Government. 

The  English  merchandise  sold  in  Asia  and  South  Amenca 
is  paid  for  in  silver;  that  is,  in  the  metal  the  carriage  of  whidi 
in  Europe  is  at  present  prohibited,  and  with  which  gold  can  no 
longer  be  procured  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange. 

To  the  risk  incurred  by  Ihe  merchandise  is  added  the  riak 
which  will  be  incurred  by  the  payments. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  English  capital  to  undertake 
anything  in  India.  The  rupees  to  be  gained  are  of  too  unc»- 
tain  and  precarious  a  value. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  is  not  yet  impaired  in 
India,  but  it  will  be  so  by  the  continuous  importation  of  silver. 
The  ruin  of  the  rupee  will  be  the  ruin  of  many.  And  who 
vdll  persuade  the  Hindoos  that  the  English  law  cannot,  if  it 
chooses,  ward  off  the  blow  struck  by  the  German  law  ? 

For  the  United  States  to  resume  the  payment  of  silver,  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  rehabilitate  silver,  give  the  silver 
dollar  the  same  value  as  the  gold  dollar,  then  accept  silver 
at  the  custom  houses,  and  be  able  to  pay  their  European  bond- 
holders in  silver  dollars.  To  enable  this  plan,  however,  to  be 
adopted,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  be  sure  tiiat  Europe  will 
become  bimetallic ;  without  this  European  creditors  receiving 
silver  dollars  inconvertible  into  European  money  would  undergo 
too  serious  losses. 

The  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Europe  is  an  obstacle 
therefore  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  still  such  difficulties  to  overcome  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  paper  money,  that  they  cannot 
dream  of  taking,  as  France  took,  the  bimetallic  direction  of  the 
world. 

As  regards  the  States  of  South  America,  it  is  evident  that 
they  will  be  unable  either  to  pay  their  debts  in  Europe  or  to 
buy  European  merchandise  if  the  silver  yielded  by  their  mines 
is  not  a  legal  tender  in  the  old  world.  Pernicious  in  Europe- 
pernicious  in  Asia — pernicious  in  America — the  monometallio 
iicheme  has  produced,  and  can  produce,  nothing  but  disaster. 

IV. — INACTION. 

Having  only  gold  money  at  home.  Englishmen  have  a 
certain  disposition  to  speak  of  silver  as  they  speak  of  cotton  or 
iron,  sui^ar  or  coal.  Silver  is  being  depreciated,  what  matters 
it  ?  To-day  a  fall,  to-morrow  a  rise.  Natural  laws  must  be 
left  to  act.     They  will  bring  back  fine  weather,  and  we  must 
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trust  to  the  energy  of  commercial  interests,  it  will  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

Yes,  if  silver  had  only  been  simple  merchandise,  this 
reasonine  would  be  plausible ;  but  silver  was  more  than  simple 
mercbanoise,  it  was  a  legal  tender.  All  the  new  silver  was 
entitled  by  law  to  be  worth,  and  was  worth,  as  much  as  the 
silver  formerly  coined;  it  will  be  no  use  waiting  years  and 
years,  silver  will  never  recover  the  value  which  it  possessed 
when  it  was  a  legal  tender  in  Europe.  Bound  up  with  gold 
by  the  French  15^,  the  value  of  silver  was  as  stable  as  that  of 
gold ;  it  will  henceforth  be  as  unstable  as  that  of  copper. 

Inaction  will  only  aggravate  the  evil,  and  the  only  effective 
action  in  this  matter  is  that  of  legislation.  Bad  laws  have  been 
passed^  let  there  be  good  ones.     ^Lex  abstulit,  lex  dabiC 

V. — THE   EXPEDIENTS. 

Introduce  into  India  gold  monometallism.  Impossible  for 
the  German  Empire,  the  expulsion  of  silver  and  the  substi- 
tution of  gold  are  still  more. impossible  in  the  Indian  Empire.  ^ 

Increase  the  Indian  taxes,  or  increase  the  weight  of  the 
rupee,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  If  silver  had  only 
{BkUen  in  value  to  a  certain  point  and  stopped  there,  one  might 
to  some  extent  understand  this  proposal.  But  the  value  of 
silver  has  become,  and  will  always  remain,  variable.  Will  the 
amount  of  taxes  or  the  weight  of  the  rupee  have  to  be  modified 
according  to  the  changes  in  the  value  of  silver  ? 

Can  the  Hindoos  be  told  ^you  shall  pay  us  as  annual 
taxation  as  many  rupees  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  to  buy 
every  year  15,000,000  gold  sovereigns?'  No,  the  plan  is  as 
impolitic  as  it  is  impracticable. 

Coin  no  more  rupees.  Certainly,  if  England  is  quite 
resolved  to  endure  anything  rather  than  act.  Those  entrusted 
with  the  Indian  administration  may  think  themselves  entitled 
to  follow  the  example  of  Holland  and  France,  which  have 
ceased  to  fabricate  silver  money.  But  what  consequences  would 
follow  ?  What  will  the  ingot  be  worth  when,  already  rejected 
by  Europe,  it  will  also  be  rejected  by  the  Mints  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  ?  What  will  be  the  worth  of  that  enormous  mass  of 
silver  ornaments  worn  by  the  Hindoos  when  the  conversion  of 
them  into  rupees  will  be  prohibited  ?  The  depreciation  of  silver 
will  no  longer  have  hardly  any  limits,  and  all  the  rupees 
formerly  coined  will  be,  as  it  were,  converted  into  bronze,  so 
greatly  will  be  reduced  their  value  on  being  melted  down. 

The  monetary  mechanism  of  the  world  has  been  broken 
down,  we  are  in  full  cataclysm ;  neither  India  nor  any  State  can 
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defend  itself  singly.     Either  all  the  States  will  be  rescued  by 
means  of  a  general  understanding,  or  none  will  be  so. 

VI. — THE   ONLY   REMEDY — UNIVEKSAL   BIMETALLISM. 

If  all  the  monetary  lews  passed  since  1871  were  repealed, 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  silver  would  recover  its  value,  that  the 
Indian  exchange  would  return  to  its  old  level,  that  the 
15,000,000/.  of  Indian  bills  would  be  sold  without  loss.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  the  past  just  as  it  was.  Germany 
cannot  resell  gold  to  become  again  silver  monometallic ;  and 
France,  cannot  alone,  at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  recommence 
coining  silver.  Bimetallism  can  only  be  rehabilitated  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  States,  India  included.  The  mischievous 
monometallism  cannot  be  abandoned  without  establishing  a 
bimetallism  still  more  beneficial  than  the  French  bimetal- 
lism, universal  bimetallism. 

In  coming  to  France  to  get  gold  coined  in  order  to  take 
back  silver,  or  silver  to  take  oack  gold,  the  natives  could  not 
expect  the  operation  to  be  entirely  gi*atis.  It  was  necessary 
to  pay  a  small  premium  on  the  metal  taken  away,  and  this 
expense  was  added  to  the  cost  of  transport  and  coinage.  With 
universal  bimetallism  all  these  expenses  would  be  saved. 

No  State  being  any  longer  monometallic,  gold  and  silver 
will  everywhere  circulate  simultaneously  ;  France  will  not  be 
the  only  bimetallic  dock  in  the  world.  Who  will  think  any 
more  of  offering  gold  to  get  silver,  or  vice  versa ,  when  the  two 
metals  will  be  everywhere  a  legal  tender  at  the  uniform  nte 
of  15i  ? 

VII. — OBJIXTIONS. 

1.  '  The  Entjlish  sovereign  will  lose  in  value,  its  pur- 
chasing power  will  be  impaired,  if  silver  is  allowed  to  circulate 
as  an  unlimited  legal  tender.' 

This  is  a  mistake.  If  silver  could  really  be  driven  out  of 
circulation,  the  value  of  gold  would  increase.  If  silver  had 
never  been  in  circulation,  the  value  of  gold  would  have  been, 
and  would  be,  greater  than  it  is.  But  silver  has  always  cir- 
culated, it  has  always  competed  with  the  value  of  gold  ;  it  still 
circulates,  and  the  reduction  which  this  rivalry  might  impose 
on  the  value  of  gold,  gold  has  already  fully  undergone,  it  has 
nothing  more  to  fear.  Although  silver  has  not  circulated  in 
England,  the  value  of  English  gold  has  never  escaped  the 
eiFects  of  the  competition  of  silver.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
English  gold  has  never  been  worth  more  than  French  gold, 
circulating  side  by  side  with  silver. 
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With  French  bimetallism  the  gold  sovereign  was  worth 
in  silver  15^  times  its  weight,  just  the  same  as  the  franc 
gold.  The  case  will  be  the  same  under  universal  bimetal- 
usm.  The  circulation  of  silver  in  England  will,  therefore, 
strike  no  blow  at  the  value  of  the  sovereign. 

2.  *  Breach  of  faith.  The  -English  creditors  have  stipu- 
lated for  payment  in  gold ;  if  they  are  paid  in  silver  they  are 
aggrieved." 

This  is  a  pitiful  scruple.  They  would  be  aggrieved  if  a 
given  sum  in  silver  was  worth  less  than  the  same  sum  in  gold, 
but  they  are  not  if  the  two  sums  are  exactly  equivalent,  and 
universal  bimetallism  makes  them  thus  equivalent. 

England  has  been  in  turn  bimetallic,  silver  monometallic, 
again  bimetallic,  and  lastly  gold  monometallic,  without  draw- 
ing on  herself  the  reproach  of  having  at  every  change  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  faith.  Holland,  Belgium,  the  United 
States  have  changed  their  monetary  metal  without  incurring 
any  blame.  The  French  rentier  has  never  troubled  himself 
whether  he  would  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  he  has  always 
been  indifferent  to  the  colour  of  the  metal;  the  English 
fundholder  will  be  so  too.  English  interests,  Indian  interests, 
the  interests  of  the  whole  world  demand  this  reform,  which 
consists  in  declaring  the  coinage  of  silver  free  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  this  reform  will  injure  nobody.  To  reject  it  there 
must  be  good  reasons,  not  mere  pretexts  or  pitiful  scruples. 

3.  '  Gold  is  the  money  of  rich  nations ;  England  should 
have  gold  money.'  This  is  a  prejudice ;  France,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  Belgium,  have  alternately  had — now  gold 
money,  now  silver  money,  without  being  alternately  more 
rich  or  less  rich.  India  had  a  large  amount  of  ^old  money  at 
a  time  when  she  was  poorer  than  at  present  with  her  silver 
money.  Great  Britain  has  been  prosperous  with  gold  mono- 
metallism, but  the  bimetallic  system  would  have  insured  a 
greater  independence  to  her  monetary  market,  which  has 
always  need  of  exchanging  one  metal  for  the  other,  and 
bimetallism  would  very  probably  have  prevented  or  mitigated 
more  than  one  monetary  crisis.  People  defend  themselves 
better  with  two  metals  than  with  one. 

4.  '  Silver  is  too  heavy.'  Gold  also  would  be  too  heavy 
if  one  had  to  carry  it  in  the  pocket;  but  cheques,  bank-notes, 
clearings,  do  away  with  the  transport  of  the  metal;  and  for 
small  payments  a  variety  of  money,  'gold,  silver,  bank-notes,' 
is  preferable  and  preferred. 

6.  'The  paying  power  of  gold  is  very  stable,  therefore 
gold  money  is  the  best.*     The  stability  of  the  paying  power 
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is  in  proportion  to  the  stability  of  production.  The  produc- 
tion of  gold  is  more  irregular  than  the  production  of  silver, 
the  paying  power  of  gold  therefore  would  per  se  be  less  stable 
than  that  of  silver. 

It  is  the  presence  of  silver  in  general  circulation  and  tbe 
gravitation  of  the  French  15^  which  preserved  the  paying 
power  of  English  sovereigns  at  the  time  of  the  influx  of 
Califomian  and  Australian  gold.     Irregular  the  production  of 

frold,  irregular  the  production  of  silver ;  but  the  two  irregu- 
arities  neutralise  each  other,  and  the  bimetallic  production  it 
very  regular.  For  twenty-four  years  the  total  production  d 
the  two  metals  valued  at  15^  represents  an  almost  perfectlj 
uniform  annual  sum  of  33,006,000/.  sterling. 

6.  ^  Every  reform  is  costly.'  Not  this ;  the  establishmeiil 
of  the  universal  15^  involves  no  re-coinage.  All  the  coin  in 
actual  circulation  is  retained.  This  is  the  very  reason  whj 
no  other  ratio  must  be  substituted  for  the  15|.  For  England 
and  India  the  innovation  is  confined  to  allowing  the  free 
carriage  of  crowns  or  double  florins  and  of  gold  pieces  of  10 
or  20  rupees,  while  continuing  the  coinage  of  gold  sovereigns 
and  silver  rupees. 

VIII. — THE    IRREVOCABILITY   OF   THE    15^. 

Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  agree  that  the  ratio  15J, 
might  be  modified,  after  a  certain  period?  Xo,  either  the  ratio 
is  irrevocable,  or  bimetal Hsm  cannot  stand. 

If  the  French  law  of  1803  ha<l  provided  that  the  weight 
of  the  franc  gold  mijrht  subsequently  be  altered,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  franc  silver  alone  would  remain  unalterable,  the 
franc  gold  would  have  been  discredited;  people  would  have 
taken  the  precaution  of  contracting  in  franc  silver.  Compro- 
mised in  France,  French  bimetallism  would  have  had  no 
influence  abroad,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
would  nowhere  have  had  any  fixity. 

But  it  is  urged,  *  to  guarantee  the  irrevocability  of  the  15^, 
is  to  guarantee  that  two  merchandises,  notwithstanding  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  will  always  retain  their  relative 
value  to  each  other — it  is  to  guarantee  an  impossibility.' 

This  is  still  confounding  money  with  merchandise.  To 
speak  of  merchandise  is  to  speak  of  competition,  supply  and 
demand,  purchase  and  sale,  price.  To  speak  of  money  is 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Whether  he  produces  little  or  much  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss, 
no  miner  can  ever  sell  his  metal-money  either  dearer  or  cheaper 
than  other  miners,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  metal-money 
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18  not  sold  or  bought,  it  is  itself  its  price.  Neither  offered 
nor  demanded,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the  mines  the  metal 
enters  of  full  right  into  circulation,  and  its  paying  power  mil 
be  identical  with  that  of  the  metal  already  circulating,  with 
wluch  it  proceeds  to  mix  itself.  Thus  there  is  no  competition, 
no  buying  or  selling,  no  price. 

Such  are  the  immunities  inherent  in  the  monetary  metal. 
Gold  and  silver  alike  necessarily  enjoy  them,  when  the  monetary 
law  is  bimetallic.  Therefore  no  competition  is  possible  between 
the  producer  of  gold  and  the  producer  of  silver,  no  purchase 
snd  sale,  no  discount,  no  price  between  one  metal  and  the 
other.  Without  their  being  offered,  without  their  being 
demanded,  the  circulation  absorbs  them  both  at  the  legal  par, 
and  cannot  refuse  them.  When  the  monetary  law  is  bimetallic, 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  is  merchandise. 
That  is  the  jsecret. 

Their  colour  is  different,  their  weight  is  different,  their 
production  is  different.  No  matter,  the  paying  power  of  the 
two  currencies  being  legally  identical,  no  depreciation  can 
befall  one  metal  relatively  to  the  other,  and  consequently  the 
relation  between  the  weight  of  the  gold  coin  and  that  of  the 
silver  coin  never  needs  alteration. 

Knowing  that  he  could  prescribe  for  perpetuity,  the  legis- 
lator of  1803  took  good  care  not  to  say  that  the  15^  should 
be  merely  provisioniu, and  subject  to  modification;  the  15^  was 
never  modified,  and  during  three-quarters  of  a  century  it 
governed  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  entire 
world.  It  will  appertain  to  the  International  Congress  to  re- 
establish it,  to  declare  it  universal,  and  thus  to  give  it  perfectly 
absolute  stability.     This  will  be  a  great  benefit  for  all  nations. 
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Mr.  Stephen  Williamson  (Liverpool). — I  am  exceedingly  gratified 

with  M.  Cernuschi's  paper.    I  think  the  audience  to  a  large  extent  will 

go  with  me  when  I  characterise  that  paper  as  a  most  able  one.     In  Mr. 

Gfffen's  paper  I  find  several  fallacies.     First,  he  tells  us  that  the  evil 

is  not  very  great.     On  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  heroic  remedies. 

IT  the  evil  is  not  great,  the  remedy  might  be  a  very  small  one.    M. 

GeniTischi^s  proposal  commends  itself  to  common  sense  and  reason,  and 

<foes  not  require  any  heroism.     The  course  he  proposes  is  simply  a 

matter  of  duty  and  policy.     It  is  also  a  matter  of  law ;  and  the  law 

cu^  legislate  so  that  no  suffering  shall  be  entailed.     Mr.  GifTen  tells  us 

that  no  further  fall  may  be  counted  on  beyond  52rf.  per  ounce.     Now, 

^  S*Tance,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  taken  half  of  the  silver 

pKoduoe  of  the  world,  after  a  time  of  waiting,  follows  us  in  adopting  a 
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monometallic  system — ^gold  alone — will  silver  remain  at  62d  ?   I  believe 
silver  has  almost  no  bottom.     There  is  no  reasonable  ground  whatever 
for  believing  that  if  France  discontinues  the  use  of  sUTer,  tilver  will 
remain  at  bid.    I  am  a  merchant  trading  to  Cliili,  where  we  have  now, 
practically,  a  silver  currency,  gold  having  left  the  country.     The  lois 
Mr.  Giffen  says  has  been  sustained  and  written  off  by  us.     It  i«  not  a 
question  of  loss  to  us,  but  of  anxiety  and  perplexity.     We  have  no 
stable,  secure,  or  certain  basis  on  which  we  can  make  our  calculation^ 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  by  recent  acts  on  the  Continent  alver  hu 
been  taken  out  of  the  category  of  money  altogether,  and  made  mer*     i 
chandisc.     The  remedy  for  this  we  consider  is  the  bimetallic  system. 
Mr.  Giffon  says  that  merchants  ought  to  provide  for  fluctuations  perhapi 
of  10  per  cent.    We  have  to  calculate  our  goods  on  a  basis.     We  muit 
adopt  some  basis.     We  run  the  risk  of  profit  or  loss  in  the  giving  of 
our  commodities  for  the  money  we  calculate.     If  we  may  lose  10  per 
cent,  on  the  remittance  of  that  money,  a  state  of  things  would  eziit 
which  could  not  be  endured.     Turning  to  M.  Cemuschi,  I  think  he  h« 
made  it  clear  that  there  has  been  a  confounding  of  money  with  mo- 
chandise.     In  England  gold  is  not  merchandise.     The  law  has  ioTested 
it  with  gifls  and  powers  that  lifl  it  out  of  the  category  of  merchandiib 
But  in  England  silver  is  merchandise,  and  not  money.     On  the  other 
hand,  silver  is  not  merchandise  in  India ;  it  is  money  there ;  it  poii 
sesscs  peculiarities  and  powers  not  granted  to  gold.     Up  to  a  recent      i 
period  the  French  proportion  of  15^  regulated  the  exchanges;  but      ' 
since  the  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  there  has  been  practically  so 
exchange,  strictly  speaking.    The  exchange  so-called  is  the  mere  barter 
of  the  merchandise  silver  for  money,  gold,  and  not  an  exchange  of 
money  received  in  India  for  money  to  be  paid  in  England.     The  merit 
of  the  bimetallic  system  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  lifts  both  gold  and 
silver  out  of  the  category  of  mere  merchandise,  and  invests  both  metals 
with  the  character  and  with  the  faculties  of  money.     Therefore  it  is  a 
question  of  law ;  not  a  question  of  demjind  and  supply.     It  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  world  if  England  would  move  in  this  direction.    Her 
coniniercc  will  again  begin  to  flourish.     Iler  Indian  Empire  will  be 
relieved  from  the  bankruj)tcy  which  otherwise  is  almost  inevitable.   Do 
nuthiiig,   and    the   commercial  world  will   continue  to  suffer   untold 
anxi(»ty  ;  invested  ciipital  will  continue  to  suffer  depreciation. 

Mr.  James  A.  Picton  (Liverpool). — The  question  before  us  seems 
to  be  whether  it  is  practical  to  adopt  the  bimetallic  standard,  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  suflicient  remedy  for  the  evils.  What  is  a  binie- 
tiillic  stjindard  ?  It  is  this:  there  are  two  metals  in  circulation  as  a  medium 
of  niercAntile  transaction  ;  and  it  is  at  the  option  of  every  individual  to 
make  use  of  whichever  he  pleases  in  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  If 
that  be  so,  it  needs  no  oracle  to  tell  us  that  the  cheapest  metal  mil 
always  ])C  made  use  of.  If  I  owe  100/.  in  one  metal  and  I  can  pay  for 
it  with  HO/,  in  another,  it  is  quite  clear  I  shall  never  pay  the  100/. 
The  bimetallic  standard  lays  down  the  principle  of  the  ratio  between 
the  two  metals  at  15i  to  1,  which  is  about  5^.  2d,  per  ounce  in  silver, 
measured  by  gold.  But  what  is  to  prevent  my  purchasing  the  silver  at 
the  market  price  it  may  be  at  ?  I  am  not  limited  to  the  silver  that  maj 
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be  in  England ;  I  can  send  to  South  America,  or  to  North  America,  or 
anywhere  else.     There  would  be  no  way  to  prevent  my  importing 
flilTer,  and  the  price  of  that  silver,  when  it  is  brought  into  the  market 
in  England,  will  be  regulated,  wliatever  you  may  say  about  laying 
down  a  principle  of  15^,  by  the  amount  of  the  supply  compared  with 
the  demand.     That  is  a  law  of  political  economy  that  you  cannot  get 
lid  of.     All  the  legislative  enactments  in  the  world  will  not  enable 
yoa  to  do  80.     If  I  can  buy  silver  at  4«.  an  ounce,  and  discharge  my 
obligations,  I  should  be  a  great  fool  to  attempt  to  pay  with  gold  instead 
of  UTer.    Besides,  we  are  told  of  a  bimetallic  standard  having  existed 
in  various  countries.     I  am  prepared  to  shew  that  practically  there 
never  existed  a  bimetallic  standaid  in  any  country  in  the  world.    Look 
lor  a  moment  at  what  has  taken  place  in  England.   The  original  medium 
of  exchange  in  England  was  silver,  and  gold  was  not  coined  in  this 
conn  try  till  about  1280,  when  Edward  I.  introduced  the  gold  rose- 
noble.     Silver  and  gold  at  that  time  were  under  no  specific  legislative 
enactments  as  to  their  ratio  to  each  other ;  but  from  time  to  time  pro- 
dimations  were  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  ratio  the  gold  should 
hour  to  the  silver.    Those  were  only  declaratory,  not  legislative.    They 
left  all  persons  to  deal  as  they  pleased.    So  things  continued  until  1717, 
iriien  it  was  enacted  that  the  gold  guinea  should  pass  for  21«.,  that  was 
ikthe  rate  of  5^.  an  ounce,  when  silver  was  at  the  rate  of  be.  2d.  an 
eonce.    What  took  place  7     As  fast  as  silver  was  issued  from  the  Mint, 
i^        it  was  purchased  with  gold,  it  was  exported,  and  nothing  was  left  at 
I        Iwme  but  the  de&u^  and  worn-out  coin.      In  that  way  the  gold  drove 
P        1^  silver  out  of  the  market.  That  remained  till  1 774,  when  the  confusion 
I        nu  BO  great  that  Parliament  was  compelled  to  enact  that  silver  should 
f        aot  he  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  25/.  by  tale,  and  afler  that  it  was  to 
{        be  valued  at  55.  2d,  an  ounce.     So  things  continued  till  silver  was 
i         limited  as  a  legal  tender  to  40^.    Professor  McCulIoch  has  some  very  per- 
i        tinent  observations  on  this  subject.    He  says:  *  The  value  of  silver  is  in 
t         no  respect,  nor  under  any  circumstances,  dependent  upon,  or  regulated 
\         hj,  the  value  of  gold,  and  conversely ;  and  the  same  principle  holds 
«■        inth  respect  to  the  values  of  such  gold  and  silver  coins  as  are  equally  legal 

f  Under,  The  reason  why  the  currency  of  some  countries  consists  princi- 
pellj  of  gold,  while  that  of  others  consists  principally  of  silver,  is  most 
commoDly  to  be  found  in  their  mint  regulations.  The  value  of  each  of 
;  the  precious  metals  being  liable,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  to 
T  perpetual  variations,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  proportion  fixed  by 
^  tiie  Government  at  which  they  shall  be  interchangeable,  how  accurately 
\  verer  it  may  have  been  adjusted  to  the  proportion  which  they  actually 
.i  bore  to  each  other  in  the  market  at  the  time  when  it  was  fixed,  must  soon 
I  oeue  to  express  their  real  relation  to  each  other.  As  soon,  however,  as 
4  this  discrepancy  takes  place,  it  becomes  the  obvious  interest  of  all  debtors 
topaj  their  debts  in  ihQ  coin  of  that  metal  which  is  overvalued  in  the 
mint  proportion;  the  undervalued  metal  being  exported  by  the  bullion 
merchants  to  other  countries.  The  histories  of  the  coinage  of  England  and 
Amce  offered  abundant  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  principle.  In  France, 
fcr  example,  previously  to  the  recoinage  in  1785,  the  louis  d'or  was 
ated  in  the  mint  proportion  at  only  24  livres,  when  it  was  really  worth 
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25  liyres  10  sols.  Those,  therefore,  who  should  have  diachaiged  the 
obligationB  they  had  contracted  by  payments  of  gold  coin  in  preftxeDce 
to  silver,  would  plainly  have  lost  one  livre  10  sols  on  erezy  Bum  of  24 
livres.  The  consequence  was,  that  very  few  such  payments  were  mide; 
that  gold  was  comparatively  banished  from  calculation,  and  that  mint 
became  almost  the  only  species  of  metallic  currency  naed  in  Fnooa.' 
We  all  know  when  gold  was  scarcely  seen  in  France  at  all,  when  the 
coin  generally  circulated  was  the  four- franc  piece.  Circmnstancea  nnoe 
tliat  time  in  France  have  disturbed  to  a  great  extent  that  arTangement 
A  large  amount  of  silver  had  to  be  exported  to  Germany  ;  and  now,  at 
we  all  know,  the  principal  currency  of  France  are  the  bank-notei  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  That  is  my  experience,  and  I  have  tiaTelled  i 
good  deal  in  France.  These  notes  arc  practically  inconyertible.  lb 
credit  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  so  firm  that  the  French  notes  are  inte^ 
changeable  at  par.'  *  In  England  (Professor  McCulloch  goes  on  to  mj) 
the  overvaluation  of  gold  with  respect  to  silver,  in  17 17,  produced  i 
directly  opposite  efPcct.'  In  the  last  case  the  silver  drove  out  the  gold. 
In  England  the  gold  drove  out  the  silver  because  of  the  varying  ratioi 
of  the  two  metals,  which  no  legislation  on  earth  can  prevent.  '  Tlw 
value  of  silver  (Professor  McCulloch  says)  with  respect  to  gold  continoel 
to  increase  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  the  adva- 
tagc  of  paying  in  gold  in  preference  to  silver  became  more  decided,  tad 
ultima tiJy  led  to  the  universal  use  of  gold  in  all  large  payments,  and  ths 
exportation  of  the  silver  coins  of  full  weight.'  The  guinea,  and  the  btroC 
gold  from  which  the  guinea  is  taken,  are  precisely  of  the  same  value.  The 
difference  simply  is,  that  the  Mint  stamp  is  the  mark  of  the  purity  md 
genuineness  and  the  weight  of  the  metal.  You  might  put  the  aune 
stamp  on  iron  ;  it  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  it.  I  want  to  know 
what  there  is  so  sficred  in  silver,  that  it  is  to  be  protected,  and  its  value 
maintained  by  Icginlative  enactment**  more  than  any  other  conmioditjT 
"We  do  not  pass  laws  to  raise  tho  value  of  cotton  and  iron  and  copper. 
Wo  once  passed  laws  to  raise  the  value  of  corn,  but,  thanks  to  PtotI* 
dcncc,  that  period  has  long  passed  away.  Silver  is  in  precisely  die 
same  j>osition  as  these  conmiodities. 

Mr.  GuooME  Napiek  (London). — Owing  to  the  great  influx  of  silTer 
into  the  market,  we  must  do  soniothiiig  to  use  up  a  quantity.  I  think 
the  ecisit'st  way  to  use  up  silver,  and  get  over  the  Indian  difficoltfi 
would  be  to  coin  no  more  nipces  in  India,  but  shillings  and  floriss,  ud 
let  them  come  over  here  and  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debta| 
enlarging  the  jmying  power  of  silver  to  10/.  If  it  were  Uiought  on 
reflection,  advisable,  we  might  enlarge  the  paying  power  of  silver 
without  limitation.  I  think  the  sttimp  duty  on  silver  is  altogether  i 
mistake.  If  silver  aimc  into  general  use,  and  electro-plate  went  to  the 
wall,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

Mr.  Philip  Nolan  (London). — Mr.  Giffen  treated  this  matter  too 
calmly,  as  something  which  we  could  hardly  speak  of  as  an  evil.  I 
rise  neither  to  advocate  the  bimetallic  system,  nor  the  views  of  the 
other  gentlemen,  but  to  advocate  the  Indian  view,  which  is,  that  we 
should  do  as  other  nations  have  done.  IIow  is  it  that  of  so  many 
nations  that  have  used  silver,  one  only  is  suffering  ?     In  France  they 
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Itatve  paeood  a  kw  laying  down  that  for  the  present^  and  as  a  temporary 
measure,  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the  option  of  private  individuals  shall 
oease ;  it  shall  be  earned  on  only  by  Grovemment,  and  as  &r  as  it  is 
wanted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nation.  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  have  all  done  exactly  as  France  has  done.  YoU  may  tell 
ma  that  their  case  differs  from  India,  because  they  have  two  standards. 
CroBS  another  frontier  into  Holland.  In  that  country  the  system  is 
the  same  as  in  India ;  and  yet  they  feel  no  inconvenience.  They  have 
met  tho  difficult  in  this  way.  They  have  ceased  to  coin  silver.  No 
man  can  now  take  his  silver  to  the  Dutch  mint  and  ask  them  to  coin  it 
for  him  into  the  current  coin.  What  we  say  is,  do  the  same  in  India. 
Let  a  law  be  passed  in  India,  providing  that,  for  the  present,  coinage  at 
the  will  d  private  individuals  shall  cease,  the  rupee  to  be  issued  only 
by  Goyemment  authority.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  put  by  Jjdfrd 
I^rtton,  whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the  trade 
aasociations  of  India.  Lord  Lytton  says  be  objects  to  coinage  with 
an  artificial  value.  There  is  a  great  d^  in  that,  and  as  a  permanent 
measore  I  also  should  object  to  a  coinage  with  an  artificial  value ;  but 
in  India  the  inconvenience  would  be  less  than  anywhere  else.  I  acr 
knowledge  that  an  artificial  value  is  inconvenient,  because  when  yoti 
export  it,  it  will  pass  only  for  bullion,  its  real  value ;  and  the  country 
which  has  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  international  trade.  But  India 
has  never  to  export  any  bullion.  There  is  always  a  large  balance  the 
other  way.  As  she  never  wants  to  export  her  rupees,  she  wUl  not  feel 
the  inconvenience.  But  this  proposal  to  cease  coining  rupees  is  not 
meant  as  a  permanent  measure ;  it  is  not  so  meant  in  France,  or  in 
Holland.  The  object  is  to  stave  off  the  difficulty  for  a  time.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  have  to  be  met  in  a  very  different  spirit.  If  I  may  take- 
an  iUustiation  from  current  politics,  I  might  say,  that  as  between  Turk 
and  Servian,  we  have  just  to  make  an  armistice  ifor  six  months.  If  you: 
would  grant  an  armistice  in  the  money  market,  say  for  a  few  months 
or  a  few  years,  to  keep  the  silver  at  its  old  value,  we  could  make  some 
permanent  arrangement  by  which  in  the  future  the  matter  would  be 
settled  on  an  equitable  basis.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
scheme  of  M.  Gemuschi  if  it  could  be  adopted  generally  by  all  nations. 
I  see,  however,  no  prospect  of  unanimity  on  the  subject.  If  we  cannot 
have  a  bimetallic  system,  then  let  gold  be  the  standard.  Another 
scheme,  which  has  found  &.vour  with  Sir  George  Campbell,  is  to  add  to- 
the  weight  of  the  rupee — ^not  at  present,  but  as  soon  as  an  artificial 
aoarcity  is  produced  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated.  He  would  allow 
people  to  coin  rupees  at  the  rate  of  200  grains  of  silver  to  the  rupee^ 
]Q8t  as  in  America  they  have  passed  a  law  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  dollar,  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  the  metal.  Money  is 
the  measure  of  all  values;  if  it  changes  in  value  there  must  be  the 
neatest  oonfumon.  The  gentleman  who  read  the  first  paper  told  uP| 
uat  if  there  is  loss  on  one  side,  there  is  gain  on  another;  and  he  seems 
indiffisrent  whether  one  man  gains  or  another  loses.  It  seems  to  me^ 
however,  that  this  is  on  the  one  side  wrongful  loss  and  on  the  other 
wrongful  gain. 

Mr.  Geobge  Hdbst  (Bedford),  after  speaking  of  the  difficultiea  of 
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coDking  to  an  international  arrangement,  said : — ^With  regard  to  a  bi- 
metallic currency,  I  cannot  see  myself,  from  all  that  I  have  heard— and 
I  have  paid  great  attention  to  it — that  that  would  accomplish  any  good 
end,  unless  you  can  get  metals  to  be  always  of  the  same  relatiye  Talue 
to  each  other.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  values  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed. If  the  present  production  is  to  continue,  silver  will  become 
much  more  depreciated  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith  (Liverpool). — The  chain  of  reasoning  in  IC. 
Gemuschi's  pamphlet  is  perfect ;  but  before  it  can  be  perceived  then 
must  be  an  acquaintance  with  monetary  science  as  distinguished  htm 
economical  science.  Many  .gentlemen  here  are  thoroug^y  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  economical  science  in  relation  to  com- 
modities  in  general.  Very  few  have  studied  the  laws  that  a]^, 
strictiy  speaking,  to  money.  There  is  confusion  in  this  matter, 
just  as  if  we  were  importing  into  the  laws  of  astronomy  something 
of  the  laws  of  chemistry.  The  two  things  are  inapplicable,  tfaoi^ 
they  have  some  common  ground  between  them.  I  would  aA 
to  point  out  how  far  it  is  in  the  power  of  governments  to  afieet 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals;  how  far  legislation  can  deal  widi 
the  value  apart'  fix)m  ordinary  economical  laws.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  governments  to  choose  what  metal  shall  be  their  legal  tender.  They 
may  choose  gold  or  silver,  or  they  may  choose  a  bimetallic  system. 
But  what  governments  cannot  do  is  to  fix  the  purchasing  power  of  tiiii 
legal  tender  in  relation  to  other  commodities.  Supposing  that  gold  ii 
the  legal  tender,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  governments  to  fix  that  tiie 
purchasing  power  of  gold  shall  always  be  the  same.  That  turns  upon 
nature.  Nature  may  supply  ten  times  the  amoimt  of  gold  at  one  period 
ihat  she  docs  at  another.  Tlie  same  applies  to  silver ;  the  same  to  gold 
and  silver  combined.  The  great  conflict  between  the  two  views  put 
forward  is  this :  can  govemnicnts,  can  legislation  establish  a  fixed  rela- 
tion between  gold  and  silver,  or  can  they  not  ?  Some  of  our  firiends 
say  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  governments  can  establish  a  fixed  relation 
between  gold  and  silver;  they  might  just  as  well  establish  a  fixed  rela- 
tion between  com  and  cotton — the  one  thing  is  as  absurd  as  the  other. 
I  say  that  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  legislation,  if  applicable  all 
•  over  the  world,  or  even  in  the  leading  countries  in  the  world,  to  estab- 
lish a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  if  both  are  made  legal 
tenders.  I  believe  that  is  demonstrable.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  that 
will  depend  our  whole  view  of  this  question.  It  amounts  to  this — that 
if  in  this  country  according  to  law  all  debts  can  be  discharged  either  in 
gold  or  silver,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  gold  to  15^  lbs.  of  silver,  in  this 
country  1  lb.  of  gold  will  be  worth  15 J  lbs.  of  silver.  If  aU 
countries  universally  decided  that  all  debts  payable  in  their  own 
coimtries  or  between  each  other  should  be  dischargeable  alike  in  gold 
or  silver  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  gold  to  15^  lbs.  of  silver,  I  say 
variations  between  the  two  metals  are  impossible.  No  man  would 
go  into  the  market  with  I  lb.  of  gold  and  exchange  it  at  16^  lbs. 
of  silver,  or  18  lbs.,  when  in  all  the  contracts  of  life  he  can  only  ex- 
change it  at  1  lb.  to  15^  lbs.  At  the  present  time  in  England,  because 
silver  is  not  a  legal  tender,  there  is  variation.     Silver  is  a  commodity 


jmt  now ;  it  is  not  money.  But  if  we  had  the  French  system  in  Eng- 
land and  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  all  that  would  come  to 
an  end.  Gold  and  silver  would  just  be  one  metallic  mass,  which  would 
xiae  and  &11  as  one  metallic  mass,  variations  between  the  two  being 
impoasible.  Such  a  system  as  that  cannot  be  adopted  unless  by  common 
consent.  One  country  cannot  adopt  it  without  other  countries.  Sup- 
pose England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  chose  to  adopt 
this  bimetallic  system,  there  would  always  be  slight  variations  in  the 
price  of  bar  silver,  made  by  the  cost  of  carriage.  It  might  be  one  per 
cent,  up  or  one  per  cent.  down«  because  you  have  to  send  the  one  to 
America  and  the  other  to  India ;  but  that  is  the  extreme  variation  that 
could  take  place  under  the  system  if  universally  adopted.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  take  into  accoimt  the  interests  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  undoubtedly  the  bimetallic  system  is  the  right 
one.  By  it  we  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  that  700  or  800 
millions  of  silver  now  in  existence.  We  fix  a  basis  of  trade  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  we  might  regard  as  unalterable.  In  place  of  the 
mresent  state  of  things — one  nation  using  gold  and  another  sUver,  one 
naif  of  the  world  cut  off  firom  the  other  half  by  a  barrier — we  should 
all  trade  upon  the  same  footing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  looking 
at  the  matter  firom  the  point  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  world,  a  bi- 
metallic system  is  the  right  one.  Can  it  be  brought  about  ?  We  in 
Ais  country  have  been  educated  to  consider  gold  &e  proper  medium. 
Other  countries  look  upon  silver  as  the  proper  medium.  Therefore  the 
only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is  that  an  international  congress  ought 
to  be  held,  attended  by  the  ablest  monetary  authorities  of  the  world,  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  draw  up  and  submit  a 
programme  to  the  world.  The  public  are  enlightened  gradually.  If 
this  is  not  done,  we  shall  all  go  to  a  gold  standard,  and  India  and  other 
flilver  countries  will  become  absolutely  and  hopelessly  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Edward  Langley  (London). — If  we  were  starting  a  fresh  world 
to-day,  a  single  gold  standard  would  be  the  best  thing  to  adopt ;  but 
the  world  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  in  the  course  of  its  existence 
certain  standards  have  been  adopted,  sometimes  silver  and  sometimes 
gold.  As  we  stand  now,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  gravity  of  the 
pontion.  The  depreciation  of  silver  as  it  exists  now  has  been  often 
eocplained.  It  has  arisen  more  firom  political  causes  than  from  any 
increase  in  production.  Engaged  as  this  coimtry  is  in  drawing  supplies 
of  various  kinds  from  one  part  of  the  world,  manufitcturing  3iem,  and 
exporting  them  to  some  other,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  manu- 
facturers that  their  standards  of  value,  upon  which  they  base  their 
transactions,  at  any  rate,  should  be  fixed.  You  must  have  one  thing 
fixed,  and  that  must  be  money.  I  think  Mr.  Giffen  makes  a  little  con- 
fiunon  when  he  says  that  standards  are  always  varying.  The  very 
•meaning  of  a  standard  is  that  it  does  not  vary.  The  lb.  does  not 
▼ary. 

Mr.  Charles  Clarke  (Liverpool). — I  think  Mr.  Giffen,  though  his 
paper  was  an  exceedingly  able  one,  left  out  one  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  within  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  has  been  created  by  a 
number  of  nations  which  formerly  used  a  silver  currencyy  an  iticon- 
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▼ertible  paper  currency  of  some  500,000,000/.  That  cziflts  at  tfaa  pn- 
eent  moment  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  France^  in  Ai]itria,in 
Knsaia,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  minor  countries.  And  I  ask  you  to  ooo- 
sider  for  one  moment  whether  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  Tait  a  smi 
of  nominal  money,  of  legal  tender  money,  necessarily  diaplacinga  toj 
oonfflderable,  if  not  an  equivalent,  sum  of  itie  silver  which  had  previomily 
circulated,  is  not  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  very  well  weighed  and  ttikm 
into  account  in  considering  the  question  of  the  depreciation  of  ■Ivor* 
The  proposal  before  us  is  a  proposal  for  a  bimetallic  cuiren^y,  a  pio: 
posal  to  ^x  by  law  a  relation  between  gold  and  sihrer,  and  to  inaks 
either  or  both  of  these  a  legal  tender  in  ^e  discharge  of  debts,  without 
any  restriction  as  to  amount.  The  first  thing  about  this  isthetoudu^g 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  human  legislation  which  is  evinced  by  thi 
authors  of  this  proposal.  We  have  been  told  that  this  is  an  age  of 
scepticism.  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  is  an  ase  of  credoli^.  I 
cannot  instance  any  credulity  more  striking  than  that  which  sapposM 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  sitting  at  Westminster  to  fix  t2ie 
relation  which  shall  exist  between  any  two  commodities.  I  should  hm 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  economy  &at  the  relation  between 
commodities  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  capital  and  labour  whioh 
is  expended  in  the  production  of  certain  definite  quantities;  and  if  ]» 
any  change  of  circumstances  any  commodity  whatsoever,  be  it  gol^ 
silver,  iron,  lead,  corn,  cotton,  or  anything  else,  can  be  produced  in  in- 
creased quantities  by  the  same  application  of  capital  and  labonry  whilM 
other  commodities  cannot  be  so  increased,  then  that  commodity  will 
exchange  for  a  smaller  proportion  than  the  other  commodities.  ThtX  k 
a  universal  truth,  applicable  to  all  commodities ;  and  I  should  not  hxn 
ventured  to  quote  such  an  obvious  truism  in  the  presence  of  an  assemUj 
of  economists  if  the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  the  bimetallic  system 
had  not  rested  upon  a  denial  of  tliat  truth.  The  whole  ailment  hai 
gone  upon  two  assumptions :  first,  tlmt  it  is  the  duty  of  governments  to 
fix  the  relation  bet^veen  gold  and  silver,  and  the  next  thing  is  that  this 
relation  shall  always  be  15^  to  1.  Where  did  we  get  this  15^  to  17 
Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labour  which 
is  required  to  produce  15^  lbs  of  silver  will  always  produce  lib.  of  gold? 
If  that  is  so,  you  do  not  require  any  human  legislation  at  all.  If  nature 
will  give  you  17 J  lbs,  of  silver  where  she  will  only  give  you  1  lb.  of 
gold,  do  you  consider  it  possible  for  any  legislation  to  alter  that  funds- 
mental  proportion  established  by  nature  itself?  We  are  &miliar 
Mrith  numerous  efforts  governments  have  made  to  ^x  the  prices  of  com- 
modities. There  were  laws  to  fix  the  price  of  labour,  of  com,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things;  but  all  these  efforts  broke  down,  and  they 
broke  down  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  were  violating  a  law  of 
nature,  they  were  violating  a  law  of  political  economy,  and,  as  all  such 
attempts  end,  they  ended  in  utter  failure.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
any  legislation  in  the  world  to  fix  definitely  and  permanently  the  ntio 
in  which  any  two  commodities  of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  exchange 
for  each  other  ;  and  the  only  question  is  which  of  two  commodities  or 
of  any  other  number  of  commodities  is  best  adapted,  on  the  whole,  iat 
the  purposes  of  international  trade  and  currency.     We  in  thii  ooontry 
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decided  that  long  ago.  We  have  had  ample  experience  of  tlie  value  of 
It  «n^e  metal  in  place  of  two.  Mr.  Smith  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
totally  impofldble  to  have  this  bimetallic  standard  unless  you  get  all 
tibe  eiTiliaed  nations  in  the  world  to  agree  to  its  adoption.  I^ow,  I  ask 
jouy  as  sennble  men,  what  prospect  do  you  think  there  is  of  getting 
dtilised  nations  to  agree  to  anything  of  the  sort  ?  If  any  one  thing  is 
dearer  tibaa  another,  is  it  not  this,  that  as  regards  the  question  of  trade 
eseh  nation  will,  and  ought  always  to,  consult  its  own  interests,  and 
that  it  is  by  each  nation  consulting  its  own  interests,  as  by  each  indi- 
Tidnal  consulting  his,  in  the  matter  of  business,  that  the  general  sum  of 
the  world's  happiness  is  increased,  and  that  the  moment  you  come  to 
prescribe  to  oUier  people  wiiat  you  think  best  for  their  interests,  that 
moment  you  are  very  likely  to  make  a  mistake  ?  I  am  not  going  to 
defend  what  the  German  Grovemment  did.  They,  I  dare  say,  thought 
diej  were  right  in  adopting  a  gold  standard.  What  amount  of 
prdbsbility  do  you  think  tliere  is  that  Germany,  haying  incurred  aU  the 
risk  of  that  transition,  would  return  to  the  old  system  because  we, 
through  our  connection  with  India,  feel,  or  imagine  we  feel,  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience?  One  gentleman  seemed  to  be  under  the  idea 
tliat  Is.  Bd,  an  ounce  could  have  no  effect  upon  silyer.  That  is  more 
tbsn  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  intrinsic  yalue  of  the  article.  Experience 
shows  that  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  tends  to  limit  the  consumption 
of  tiiat  article  to  an  extent  far  beyond  our  imagination.  It  is  a  most 
nuschieyous  duty ;  and  if  you  take  that  duty  off,  you  will  do  far  more 
to  restore  the  true  equilibrium  between  silyer  and  other  commodities 
tiian  by  the  adoption  of,  what  I  consider  Utopian  plans. 

Professor  Andrews,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (President  of  the  British  Associa- 
lion). — ^I  belieye  that  gold  and  silyer,  used  as  metallic  media,  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  and  the  same  small  change  of  the  world.  When  you 
look  at  their  enormous  yalue,  and  what  they  represent,  you  will  find 
that  gold  and  silyer  represent  the  same  portion  of  the  yalue  of  the 
whole.  Therefore  I  belieye  the  yalue  which  is  giyen  them  in  their 
sfesadinesB  is  not  the  action  of  any  goyemment,  but  one  far  more  impor- 
tant. Bearing  upon  that  point,  I  may  mention  that  mercury  has  yaried 
from  2$.  6d,  to  78.  in  my  own  time.  I  therefore  belieye  that  it  is 
markets  that  make  these  media  steadier.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  haye 
liie  two  metals,  gold  and  silyer,  formed  into  one  standard  by  the  action 
of  all  nations,  the  next  step  is  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  standards,  and 
then  silyer  will  probably  go  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  John  Patterson  (Liyerpool). — ^A  gentieman  who  has  entered 
into  the  discussion  made  the  assertion  that  silyer  is  not  a  legal  tender 
in  this  countiy.  Why,  sir,  it  is  a  legal  tender  in  the  majority  of  the 
transactions  of  this  coimtry ;  in  perhaps  a  greater  aggregate  than  all  the 
transactions  t^t  are  settled  in  gold,  seyeral  times  oyer.  It  has  been 
stated  that  gold  and  silyer  together  form  apparently  what  is  small 
change ;  but  it  is  the  small  change  that  supplies  what  the  commerce  of 
liuB  and  eyery  nation  of  the  world  makes  its  progress  upon.  Is  it  not 
in  silyer  that  wages  are  paid,  and  our  labouring  clacses  pay  for  the 
commodities  they  consume  ?  And  we  are  now  brought  to  this  position, 
tba*  we  are  to  tell  the  people  of  this  country,  whose  wealth  in  the  shape 
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of  money  mainly  consists  of  silver,  that  it  is  not  money  at  all  that  the^ 
have  in  their  pockets,  but  that  it  is  a  commodity,  and  that  that  com- 
modity may  depreciate  still  more  than  it  has  yet.     I  think  it  would  be 
rash  to  send  forth  such  an  edict  from  this  Section  of  the  Congreik 
There  is  no  reason  we  should  fall  down  and  worship  silver,  or  aanune 
that  15^  is  a  ratio  that  never  can  be  altered,  because  divinely  inspired. 
The  change  between  silver  and  gold  was  at  one  time  10,  at  another  12, 
another  16.     Now  the  nations  of  the  world  have  to  deal  with  altered 
circumstances.     We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  enormous  supply  of 
10,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  which  has  lastly  exceeded  the  preteot 
consuming  power  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  mainly,  I  believe,  becaiue 
of  what  Mr.  Clarke  has  so  well  pointed  out,  namely,  that  so  many  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  in  a  state  of  national  bankruptcy.     I  difo 
with  M.  Cemuschi  as  to  the  irrevocability  of  the  15^  ratio.    Whj 
should  we  not  enquire  into  the  matter  ?    My  impression  la  that  it  is  not 
right.     I  think  1G§  or  17  would  be  the  right  thing,  or  at  this  moment 
18.     There  ought  not  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  coining  of  silver.    I 
propose  to  allow  silver  or  gold  to  be  coined  by  the  merchant  who 
imports  it,  and  given  back  to  him.     We  have  no  right  to  get  gold 
coined  into  sovereigns  without  paying  the  expense.     It  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  not  only  is  the  whole  coinage  of  the  countr}'  paid  by  silTcr, 
but  a  large  produce  is  made  out  of  it.     I  want  to  ask  tlie  Section  tbii 
question.     If  silver  is  to  be  brought  down  45.  an  ounce,  or  3«.  Gd^  bow 
can  we  get  the  coin  into  circulation  ?    We  know  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  any  feeling  of  apprehension  that 
we  were  dealing  with  an  article  so  much  depreciated.     It  is  most  im- 
portant to  preserve  public  confidence.    We  forget  sometimes  in  England 
that  our  Bank  Act  deals  with  gold ;  that  our  bank-notes  are  payable 
in   gold.      But  there  is  considerable   business  done  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  one  pound  notes,  which  are  redeemable  in  silver.     It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Bank  Act  that  one  quarter  of  the  bullion  held  by 
a  bank  should  be  held  in  the  shape  of  silver ;  and  surely  the  authors  of 
that  Act  thought  there  was  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  getting  it  in.     Keference  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  manu- 
facture of  silver  for  Is,  Gd.  per  ounce.     That  gentleman  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  gold  is  not  done  in  a  similar  way.     That  is 
a  mistake,  there  bsing  a  much  heavier  charge  on  gold,  and  both  are 
blunders  of  the  most  inexcusable  nature. 

The  Pkksidknt  (Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevro,  M.P.)  said :  I  have 
listened  to  the  two  pipers  that  were  read,  with  much  interest  BoUi 
show  great  ability,  and  appear  to  put  two  of  the  views  on  this  important 
subject  completely  before  the  Section.  I  say  only  two,  because  I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  there  are  others  which  have  not  been  expounded,  es- 
pecially the  proposal  of  adopting  a  gold  standard  in  India.  That  is  a 
view  which  has  not  been  propounded  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  read  papers.  Mr.  Giffen  commenced  his  able  and  interesting 
paper  by  saying  that,  in  his  cjpinion,  a  s|)eedy  further  fall  in  the  value 
of  silver  was  not  to  be  counted  upon.  Having  read  the  Ke|x>rt  (f  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  at  all 
events,  the  subject  of  what  the  future  will  be  is  an  extremely  doubtful 
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one.     It  rests  principallj  on  the  productions  of  the  sUver  mines  in 
Nevada.     Since  I  came  here,  we  have  heard  that  the  production  of 
those  mines  had  fiillen,  but  it  is  qtiite  possible  that  that  rumour  has 
been  sent  over  here  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver,  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  those  mines.     Although  we  do  not  expect  another 
dem(Hietisation  of  silver  on  as  great  a  scale  as  in  Germany,  we  must 
recollect  that  France  has  been  replenishing  herself  with  silver  to  a 
great  extent,  and  that  that  will  not  occur  again  in  future.     Therefore, 
although  there  may  be  a  less  amount  of  silver,  or  no  such  transactions 
as  that  of  Grermany  taking  place,  there  will  be  less  demand  from  France 
hr  silver  in  future.     I  think,  however,  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  we  must  assume  that  a  further  depreciation  of  silver  will 
take  place.    If  it  does  not,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  discussing  the 
remedies  proposed  by  Mw  Cemuschi  and  others.     Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  silver  is  going  to  be  produced  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.     What 
will  be  the  natural  process  as  regards  our  Indian  trade  and  position  ? 
I  presume  that  silver  would  gradually  find  its  way  to  India,  and  greatly 
stimulate  production.     But  we  have  to  consider  a  further  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  India,  as  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  enormous 
indebtedness  of  that  country  to  England.     India  will  be  obliged,  on 
account  of  her  indebtedness,  to  send  to  this  country  15,000,000/.  per 
annum  in  specie  or  goods  before  she  can  receive  a  single  penny  in 
return.     The  £kct  of  &at  appears  to  me  to  make  it  much  more  difficult 
fye  silver  to  find  its  way  to  India,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  main  difficulties  in  the  whole  position  of  things.     My  impression  is 
that  the  main  difficulty  of  trade  does  not  so  much  arise  from  the  de- 
preciation of  silver,  but  from  the  diffictdty  of  exchange  arising  of  this 
enormous  indebtedness  of  India  to  England.     The  difficulty  which  is 
created  by  this  indebtedness  prevents  silver  fiowing  to  India  as  quickly 
as  it  would  if  no  indebtedness  existed.   If  it  were  not  for  this  difficulty, 
I  should  have  felt  inclined  to  agree  with  much  Mr.  Gififen  has  said. 
I  presume  things  wutdd  find  their  level.     Production  would  be  stimu- 
lated ;  imports  might  be  impeded,  but  things  in  time  would  certainly 
find  their  level.     The  difficulty  would  be  for  the  Indian  Government, 
not  for  the  people.     Then,  again,  as  I  have  said,  this  matter  is  much 
complicated  by  the  efiect  of  this  enormous  increasing  indebtedness  on 
the  part  of  India  to  this  country.     M.  Cemuschi  *  has  propounded  a 
remedy  in  this  matter.     He  proposes  that  we  should  adopt  a  bimetallic 
standard,  and  the  ratio  he  has  fixed  upon  is,  that  silver  should  be  fixed 
in  proportion  to  gold,  at  I5i.     I  have  listened  to  his  argument,  and 
tfaoee  of  the  speakers  following,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  have  in- 
volved a  great  deal  of  economic  &ncy.      I  cannot  understand  how 
you  can  by  law  ^x  a  price  between  two  articles.    I  think  it  is  contrary 
to  the  economic  laws  laid  down  by  Adam    Smith  or  any  economist 
since  his  time.     It  appears  that  a  bimetallic  currency  really  means 
an  interchange  of  currency,  and  not  two  currencies  being  adopted  at 
the  same  time.     Debtors  will  always  pay  their  debts  in  the  cheapest 
metal,  and  whichever  is  the  cheapest  will  become  the  legal  tender,  and, 
therefore,  the  standard  of  that  country.     If  you  fix  the  price  less  than 
that  of  the  market  price,  you  make  silver  your  currency,  and  then,  I 
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presume,  M.  Cemuschi  would  admit  that  nothing  has  been  done.  It 
appears  to  -me  that  Una  proposal  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  really 
adopting  imdcr  die^guise  a  gold  metallic  currency.  Mr.  William  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  appears  to  see  diffi- 
culties in  this  matter,  and  he  admits  that  it  would  not  be  practicd 
unless  all  countries  adopted  the  same  measure.  I  ask  you  to  follow  thai 
out,  and  see  what  it  would  come  to.  He  tiiinka  that  that  would  be  aa 
improvement,  and  that  ever  afterwards  the  price  would  be  maintained. 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  an  entire  &llacy.  There  would  be  a  maiint 
price  for  silver  and  gold  irrespective  of  that,  and  whichever  happeaei 
to  be  the  cheapest  would  be  brought  to  it  and  turned  into  coin,  and 
from  tliat  time  would  become  a  legal  tender,  and  practically  the 
currency  of  that  country.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Smith  might  aay  diat 
that  might  be  stopped  by  stopping  the  coinage  of  that  particular  nwlil; 
but  that  moment  you  would  make  the  other  metal  the  l^gal  tender  and 
the  currency  of  the  countiy.  I  think  that  can  be  illnatrated  by  wfail 
has  taken  place  in  France.  There  they  have— or  pretend  to  have— a 
bimetallic  currency.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  changing  currency,  and  as 
one  metal  or  the  other  has  been  cheapest,  so,  practically,  the  one  or  the 
other  metal  has  been  the  real  legal  tender  and  curroncj.  For  somtf 
time  past  silver  was  practically  the  currency,  but  of  late  gold  has  beoL 
In  consequence  of  the  falling  price  of  silver,  the  French  GrovannMnt 
have  determined  not  to  coin  any  more  silver.  What  is  the  effect?  It 
is  this :  that  the  silver  coin  rises  to  a  fictitious  value  as  compared  witt 
gold,  the  effect  being  to  make  gold  the  legal  standard  of  ourreney  in 
France.  That  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  the  course  Mr. 
Smith  has  proposed.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  have  at  the  same 
time  two  currencies ;  one  or  other  must  go  to  the  wall.  If  we  had  thii 
bimetallic  standard  or  currency,  whichever  is  the  cheapest  metal  in 
the  market  will  become  the  legal  tender,  and  become  the  standard  of 
price  for  all  articles.  That  being  my  opinion,  there  still  is  the  quesdun 
if  anything  can  be  done  in  this  matter.  The  other  alternative  has 
hardly  been  discussed,  namely,  the  possibility  of  adopting  a  gold  cur- 
rency. I  sHould  be  unwilling  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a  difficult 
question.  The  difficulties  appear  to  be  so  extremely  great,  they  migbt 
involve  greater  perplexities  to  our  trade  than  we  are  now  suffering 
from.  I  can  only,  in  conclusion,  advert  to  the  main  difficulty,  namely, 
the  great  indebtedness  of  India  to  this  country.  That  indebtednea 
amounts  now  to  15,000,000/.  a  year.  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Indian  Government  have  already  taken  steps,  or  are  endeavouring 
to  limit  their  indebtedness.  Let  us  hope  that  they  have  made  a  good 
beginning^  and  that  some  of  the  difficulties,  in  respect  of  whidi  our 
trade  now  suffers,  will  be  alleviated  by  the  measures  they  have  taken. 
It  may  be  possible  to  suggest  some  remedies,  but  I  cannot  think  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  bimetallic  currency. 
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Laohing  to  the  results  of  Free-Trade  Legislation^  should JfH^o^ 
ieetive  Duties,  be  further  or  entirely,  abolished  f    By  J.  W. 
.  P&QBTN. 

r  answering  this  question^  I  yenture  to  reply  that  the  results 
obtained  by  free-trade  legislation  point  clearly  to  the  con- 
dnmon,  that  all  protectiye  duties  should  be,  if  not  at  once 
abofiahed,  «t  any  rate  further  reduced,  with  a  yiew  to  their 
total  and  speedy  abr(^ation.  Complete  abolition  should  be 
llie  goal  to  whidi  all  legislatiye  action  should  be  ayowedly  and 
persereiingly  directed.  It  is  only  by  such  a  course  that  each 
nation  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  freely  obtaining  all  the 
yfurigos  products  (whether  natural  or  manufactured)  which  it 
needs;  and  of  so  directing  its  national  skill,  industry,  and 
enterprise,  as  to  confer  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  upon  its 
own  and  upon  other  people.  Any,  eyen  a  small  amount  of 
protection  is  hurtful.  It  causes  the  producer  of  the  protected 
artiele  to  lean  upon  artificial  support  in  competing  with  others, 
inatead  of  relying  on  his  own  skill  and  industry.  He  is  thus 
led' to  neglect,  more  or  less,  new  methods,  inyentions,  and  im- 
JyroVements,  to  the  use  of  which  he  would  be  stimulated  if  he 
felt  lliat  be  must  stand  or  fall  by  bis  own  unaided  efforts.  By 
protection,  countries  are  led  to  produce,  under  adverse  natural 
drcnmstances  (arising,  it  may  be,  from  climate,  soil,  physical 
conformation,  or  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  country  or 
peoi^e),  artides  of  an  inferior  quality,  at  a  high  price,  which 
woidd  be  produced  both  better  and  cheaper  in  other  countries, 
because  of  the  natural  advantages  inherent  in  those  countries 
alid  their  populations.  The  result  is,  that  when  nations,  who 
site  bolstered  up  by  protection,  produce  such  inferior  high- 
priced  articles,  their  labour  and  capital,  enterprise  and  skill  are 
oiyerted  from  employments  in  which  they  would  naturally 
excel,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  would  find  the  greatest 
profit;  while  at  the  same  time  injury  is  done  to  the  great  body 
of  eonsnmers,  by  obliging  them  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
inferior  articles,  instead  of  obtaining  from  other  countries  or 
jJaces  the  same  articles  superior  in  quality  and  lower  in  price. 
Iiet  us  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a  vast  country,  possessing  a 
rich  soil  of  great  extent,  and  a  genial  climate,  thus  adapting  it 
to  eyery  kind  of  aCTicultural  production ;  while  possessing  coal 
and  iron,  separated  by  considerable  distances,  and  a  population 
small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  area  of  the  country,  and 
eomparatiydy  little  adapted  to  manufacturing  employments. 
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On  the  other  band,  let  us  suppose  a  much  smaller  oountnr, 
limited  in  soil,  of  uncertain  ana  yariable  climate,  but  densely 
populated,  and  possessing  large  deposits  of  cool  and  iron  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  Would  it  not  be  the  hdght  of 
folly  to  endeavour,  by  protective  or  prohibitive  duties,  to  tnni 
the  first-named  land  into  a  great  manufacturing  conntiT,  and 
the  second  into  a  large  corn-growing  country  ?  No  other  re- 
sult could  arise  from  such  an  attempt,  but  that  of  impeding 
the  development  of  the  first  country,  by  obliging  it  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  every  article  of  iron,  dearly  and  badly  manu- 
factured at  home,  instead  of  obtained  cheaply  and  weD- 
made  from  abroad,  in  exchange  for  its  rich  natund  agricultural 
produce ;  while  the  people  of  the  second  country  would,  by 
a  heavy  duty  on  corn,  find  themselves  restricted  in  the  use  of 
that  first  necessary  article  of  food,  which,  but  for  such  re- 
strictive duties,  they  could  obtain  cheaply  and  abundantly  in 
exchange  for  those  manufactures  to  which  the  country  and 
people  were  naturally  adapted.  The  wise  course  would  surely 
be  to  leave  each  nation  freely  to  produce,  without  legisladTe 
interference,  those  commodities  which  its  natural  capacitieB,  of 
whatever  kind,  indicated  it  could  produce  most  easily  and 
cheaply;  while  permitting  it  freely  to  exchange  those  com- 
modities for  those  of  the  other  nation,  left;  equally  free  as  to 
its  products  and  their  exchange.  The  simple  case  1  have  sap- 
posed  but  makes  clear  that  real  advantage  of  free-trade  which 
underlies  all  the  more  complicated  cases  arising  from  the  varied 
circumstances  of  the  various  countries  of  the  earth.  In  a 
word,  the  greater  the  freedom  the  greater  the  benefit  to  all 
concerned. 

Free-trade  and  protection  cannot  be  better  contrasted  than 
by  taking  such  countries  as  England,  Belgium,  and  France, 
where  commercial  liberty  has  been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
adopted,  and  cx)mparing  the  results  obtained  with  those  which 
have  followed  by  the  wholesale  adoption  of  a  protective  system, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  1860,  when  the 
Morrill  tariff  was  enacted. 

In  the  abolition  of  j)rotective  duties,  England  has  led  the 
way  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  ever  since  1846, 
when  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  carried  the  famous  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  From  that  time  our  country  has  continually 
advanced  in  the  path  of  free-trade,  with  results  which  protc 
that  whatever  remains  of  the  nature  of  a  protective  duty  should 
be  abolished. 

Those  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  McCulloch  gives  the  value  of  imports  into  the  United 
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Kingdom^  at  the  official  rates  of  value,  as  being — In  1846, 
75,900,000/.,  and  67,700,000/.  exports ;  making  133,600,000/. 
of  total  trade.  In  1874  the  imports  amounted  to  370,000,000/., 
and  the  exports  to  239,500,000/.;  makmg  609,500,000/.  of 
total  trade. 

Just  before  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  tonnage 
of  British  vessels  cleared  in  and  out  of  our  ports  was  under 
10,000,000  tons,  and  of  foreign  vessels  under  8,000,000  tons ; 
or  under  18,000,000  tons  in  idl.  In  1874,  the  British  tonnage 
was  over  30,000,000  tons,  and  the  foreign  over  15,000,000 
tons ;  or  over  45,000,000  tons  in  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  free-trade  the  English  ton- 
nage had  tripled,  while  the  foreign  tonnage  had  barely  doubled. 
A  very  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  contended  so  long  for  the 
necessitj  of  an  artificial  protection  to  the  British  shipping  trade. 

The  gloomiest  predictions  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  were  indulged  in  with  regard  to  the  landed 
interest,  which  have  been  happily  falsified.  Agriculture  has 
made  great  advances.  While  the  value  of  lands  and  mes- 
suages assessed  to  property  tax  in  1849-50  gave  a  gross 
value  of  about  90,000,000/.,  in  1873-74  it  had  risen  to  over 
130,000,000/.  At  the  same  time  a  vast  increase  has  taken 
dlace  in  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour.  Thus, 
fiom  1840-49,  before  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  94,300,000 
ewts.  of  wheat  and  flour  were  imported,  giving  an  average  of 
about  10,000,000  cwts.  per  annum;  from  1849-69,  while  a 
shilling  duty  was  levied  on  foreign  com,  583,000,000  cwts. 
were  imported,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  30,000,000  cwts.  per 
annum ;  while  from  1870-75,  when  no  duty  at  all  was  levied 
on  foreign  com,  229,800,000  cwts.  were  imported,  giving  an 
average  of  about  46,000,000  cwts.  This  immense  addition  to 
the  bread  supply  of  the  people  of  this  country  has  thus  been 
made  without  detriment  to  its  landed  interest,  which  has  not 
failed  to  go  on  and  prosper  hand-in-hand  with  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  England  under  a  system  of 
free  exchanges. 

Large  reductions,  and  in  some  cases  a  total  repeal,  of  duties 
have  been  continually  made  of  late  years,  while  the  revenue 
has  at  the  same  time  greatly  increased,  thus  enabling  us  to 
meet  with  comparative  ease  an  expenditure  which  has  unfor- 
tunately greatly  increased  also.  This  diminution  of  duties, 
accompanied  by  increasing  revenue,  proves  clearly  how  elastic 
and  progressive  our  commerce  has  proved,  though  it  is  suffer- 
ing at  this  moment  from  a  depression  which  is  general  through- 
out the  world. 
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The  resources  of  the  country  have  happily  progreBied  in 
far  greater  proportion  than  its  burdens — a  result  due  in  yeiy 
great  measure  to  the  wise  application  of  free-trade  principlei^ 
which,  by  setting  trade  free,  has  enlarged  it  in  all  directioni— 
a  result  which  also  clearly  proves  the  desirability  of  gattii^ 
rid  of  whatever  rag  of  obstructive  protection  may  yet  remain. 

Belgium  offers  also  a  striking  proof  of  the  benefits  GonfeiT«d 
by  freedom  of  exchange.  The  conomerce  of  that  coantXT  Imm 
steadily  increased  in  proportion  as  its  tariff  became  more  liberal 
under  a  wiser  and  freer  trade  policy.  From  1840-50,  under  % 
protective  system,  Belgian  commerce  (exports  and  importi 
mcluded)rose  from  429,000,000  francs  to  912,000,000;  bnt 
from  1850-70,  during  a  period  in  which  free-trade  principles 
were  being  more  and  more  applied,  it  developed  in  much 
greater  proportions,  until  it  reached  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
3,282,000,000  francs.  So  too,  the  number  of  ships  of  all  kinds 
entering  and  leaving  Belgium  ports  in  1850  (the  dose  of  the 

Erotective  period)  was  2,165,  with  a  tonnage  of  314,797  tons; 
ut  in  1870  the  number  of  ships  had  risen  to  7,778,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,166,270  tons.  *  The  importation  of  com,  cattle, 
and  butter,"  says  M.  Corr  Vandermaeren,  ^  increased  tenfold, 
thus  assuring  ample  provision  to  our  people,  without  caosing 
agricultural  interests  to  suffer,'  for  the  average  value  of  lanl 
has  continued  to  increase.  The  same  Belgian  sentlemao, 
whose  thorough  knowledge  of  the  economic  conditions  of  his 
country  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority,  mentions  a  re- 
markable fact  as  regards  different  Belgian  manufactorieB, 
namely,  that  their  degree  of  prosperity,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
portation of  their  productions,  and  the  importation  of  their  raw 
material,  is  precisely  in  reverse  to  the  protection  which  was 
left  respectively  to  them.  Thus,  the  free-trade  woollen  nuuiu- 
factoricH  of  Vcrvicrs  are  increasingly  prosperous,  and  die  pro- 
tected cotton  manufactories  of  Ghent  are  iu  rapid  decline.  'A 
still  more  interesting  statement  of  M.  Corr  Vandermaeren  is 
that  in  which  he  says :  *  It  will  be  found  that  our  working- 
classes  have  profited  very  considerably  by  the  progress  of  free- 
trade  principles.  The  demand  for  hand  labour  has  always 
been  on  the  increase,  the  high  wages  were  profitable  to  labour 
of  every  description.  We  may  affirm  confidently  that  with 
less  labour  our  workmen  are  better  paid,  better  clad,  better 
lodged,  and  more  free  from  lack  of  work,  than  they  were  under 
the  protective  tariff.'  At  a  period  when  this  latter  was  in 
force,  the  steam-power  employed  by  Belgian  manufacturing 
labour,  was  37,370  horse-power;  but  it  rose  continually  under 
a  freer  commercial  system,  until  it  has  reached  345,959  horse- 
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power.  The  movement  of  public  opinion  in  Belgium  in  favour 
of  free-trade  made  it  easy  for  the  government  to  go  on  lower- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Belgian  custom  tariff.  ^  This  has  been 
done  progressively  to  a  great  extent^'  says  M.  Corr  Vander- 
maeren,  M>ut  our  tariff  still  contains  duties  upon  numerous 
articles,  which  in  some  cases,  although  moderate,  amount  to 
serious  restriction  and  protection.'  The  results,  then,  of  free- 
trade  in  Belgium,  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied,  prove  forcibly 
that  no  better  policy  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  applying 
those  principles  to  their  full  extent. 

France  did  not  change  in  any  degree  her  old  protective 
system  until  quite  recently.  *  When  the  second  Empire  was 
established,'  says  M.  Chevalier,  in  his  interesting  article  on  the 
Renewal  of  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  (published  in  the  Revue 
desDeuxMondes  of  June,  1876),  ^  the  custom-house  system,  still 
in  rigour,  had  as  its  formulary  the  celebrated  law  of  the  10th 
bnimaire  an  X.  (viz.,  November,  1796),  in  virtue  of  which  as 
to  99-lOOths  of  manufactured  products  there  was  a  rule  at 
once  clear,  concise,  and  brutal,  that  of  absolute  prohibition ; 
in  order  to  make  it  effective,  laws,  which  were  a  good  comment 
on  the  tariff,  aided  it  by  means  of  confiscation,  domiciliary 
visits,  and  personal  examination,  a  real  insult  to  public  morality 
and  to  modesty.'  Prohibition  ruled  triumphantly  in  France 
under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  During  the  restora- 
tion of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  the  mania  for 
making  everything  dear  by  means  of  outrageous  tariffs  was 
happily  called  by  M.  Benjamin  Constant  ^  I'enthousiasme  de 
Pench^rissement.'  Under  the  Monarchy  of  July  little  or 
nothing  was  done  towards  a  better  fiscal  system,  although 
Eling  Louis  Philippe  was  personally  favourable  to  free-trade. 
The  first  really  effective  step  taken  in  that  direction  was  made 
by  Napoleon  III.,  who,  a^eeing  in  the  free-trade  views  of 
M.  Rouher  and  M.  Chevalier,  carried  through  the  celebrated 
Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1860,  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
supported  bv  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  consequent  increase  of  commerce  between  France  and 
England  has  been  very  marked.  In  1859  the  exports  from 
!France  to  England  were  valued  at  16,890,000/.,  and  in  1873 
ihey  were  43,339,000/.  In  1859  the  imports  into  France  of 
British  home  produce  were  valued  at  4,574,000/.,  and  in  1873 
at  17,300,000/. 

Thus,  in  1859,  the  year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  llie  commercial  movement  between  the  two 
cpantries  was  represented  by  about  21,000,000/.,  and  in  1873  by 
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over  60,000,000/.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  this  increase 
of  mere  material  wealth  involves  a  vast  increase  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  these  countries,  too  often  kept  asunder  in 
the  past  by  stupid  prejudices  and  wasteful  wars^  engendering 
hatred  and  distrust.  That  friendly  intercourse  tends  neoes- 
sarily  to  the  lessening  of  prejudices,  to  a  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  each  country  by  the  other,  to  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  one  another's  qualities  and  character,  enterprise  and 
skill ;  thus  become  united  by  friendly  ties,  peace,  and  sood- 
will,  those  who  had  been  hitherto  kept  asunder  by  mutuu  dis* 
trust,  by  narrow  or  selfish  aims.  It  is  this  higher  and  nobler, 
shall  I  not  say  Christian,  work  of  free-trade  principles  which 
give  to  them  their  special  value — a  value  far  greater  than  that 
of  mere  material  gam. 

And  yet  how  great  that  material  gain  has  been  to  Franoe 
may  be  gathered  from  M.  Chevalier's  words  when  he  says  :— 
'  Without  the  powerful  impulse  given  to  our  national  industry, 
to  the  producing  power  of  the  country,  and  consequently  to 
her  power  of  saving,  by  the  Treaties  of  Commerce,  and  by  the 
wise  and  liberal  measures  by  which  they  were  accompanied  and 
followed,  we  should  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  support  the 
heavy  burden  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  war  of  1870—71.' 

So  far,  then,  as  commercial  liberty  has  been  tried  in  France, 
it  has  been  a  great  success — a  success  exceeding  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
France  is  still  a  long  way  from  the  complete  application  of  the 
principles  of  free  exchange.  But,  inasmuch  as  even  the  partial 
adoption  of  them  has  i)roduccd  such  good  fruit,  it  is  clear  that 
France  will  be  only  doing  what  is  wise  if  she  carries  them  oat 
to  their  further  and  full  application. 

In  England,  Belgium,  and  France  alike,  then,  the  more  or 
less  thorough  and  consistent  practice  of  free-trade  proves  by 
its  results  that  these  countries  cannot  do  better  than  pursue 
this  same  commercial  policy  to  the  end,  with  a  view  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  speedy  abolition  of  whatever  remains  of  protective 
duties  may  still  disfigure  their  respective  tariffs. 

The  United  States  of  America  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  pursuing  a  rigorously  protective  system,  with  a  result 
which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells.  He  says: — *  In  the  United  States  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  protective  system  have  since  1860  been  re-applied, 
and  are  still  maintained  with  a  degree  of  rigidity  and  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  which  have  no  precedents  in  recent  commercial 
iiistory.  The  general  result  has  been  to  assimilate  the  indus- 
trial condition  of  the  country  to  the  condition  of  Great  Britain 
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in  1841.*  That,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  great  and 
general  depression  throughout  England,  when  trade  was  ex- 
tremelj  bad  and  the  national  revenue  insufficient  for  the 
national  expenditure.  It  was  in  the  following  year,  1842,  that 
Sir  Bobert  I^eel  began  those  fiscal  changes  which  culminated 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  four  ^ears  later,  and  the  conse- 
quent abandonment  of  the  protective  system*  Mr.  Wells, 
■peaking  of  the  United  States  under  a  thorough  protective 
i^stem  m  1875,  ^oes  on  to  say : — '  In  place  of  effecting  na- 
tional industrial  mdependence,  or  emancipation  from  national 
dependence  on  foreign  skilled  labour,  as  it  was  confidentiy 
dttuned  that  the  system  would  do,  it  has  in  fact  produced  the 
exact  contrary  result — ^the  import  of  the  products  of  foreign 
skilled  labour  having  greatly  increased,  while  the  export  of 
similar  products  has  comparatively  and  absolutely  diminished. 
The  inaoility  to  export  such  products,  moreover,  has  practi- 
cally limited  the  growth  of  the  so-called  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  country  to  the  demand  for  domestic  consumption,. 
and  forbidden  any  enlargement  of  them  consequent  on  the 
increasing  ability  and  desire  of  other  nations  to  consume,  and 
the  increased  facilities  for  effecting  international  exchanges. 
As  a  furtiier  legitimate  sequence,  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  has  been  all  but  annihilated,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fiu^t  that  while  in  1860  71  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  was  carried  in  American  bottoms,  in  1873 
the  proportion  was  less  than  30  per  cent.' 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  American  provinces  also  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the 
evil  of  commercial  restriction.  In  1852-53,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  like  commercial  freedom,  the  aggregate  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  amounted  to  only  20,691,000  dollars. 
In  1854  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  came  into  effect,  which  enabled 
the  people  of  the  two  countries  to  exchange  their  products  with 
Hide  or  no  obstruction  in  the  form  of  import  duties.  In  the 
very  first  year  after,  the  aggregate  of  the  exchanges  rose  to 
33yi94,000  dollars,  and  by  1865  -66  they  had  reached  84,000,000 ' 
dollars.  In  1866  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  repealed  and  re- 
strictive duties  became  operative.  Immediately  the  annual' 
aggregate  of  exchanges  fell  to  57,000,000  dollars.  In  1873, 
leven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity, 
when  both  countries  have  largely  increased  in  wealth  and 
population,  the  decrease  of  the  trade  consequent  on  the 
abr^ation  of  the  treaty  had  not  been  made  ^ood.  .  \^ 

The  United  States  and  the  British  NorUi  American  pro- 
vinces,  forming  as  they  do  integral  portions  of  the   Nortk 
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Americao  contiiient,  inhabited  by  people  speakiiig  the  tame 
laBguage,  and  enjoying  political  institutions  wnoae  oommon  cW 
racteristic  is  freedom,  separated  only  by  a  geographical  and 
imaginary  line  from  one  another,  cannot  but  gain  hj  a  lystan 
of  the  freest  possible  exchange,  and  cannot  but  raffer  by  tiie 
erection  of  commercial  barriers.  For  all  the  purpoaea  of  trade 
a  restrictive  line  (so  to  speak)  impeding  commerce  by  bdhg 
drawn  right  across  the  continent  m)m  east  to  west,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  is  no  less  hurtful  and  stupid 
than  if  such  a  line  were  drawn  from  north  to  Boath,  fiw 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States,  where  proteetion  hu 
ibeen  pushed  to  its  full  limits,  I  must  quote  an  extract  from  i 
letter  of  Mr.  Horace  White,  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribwe, 
Writing  in  1875,  he  says : — *  For  the  first  time  since  the  yeir 
1861,  when  the  Morrill  Tariff  was  enacted,  we  have  heard  no 
Invocation  in  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the  rained  xronmasten, 
to  bolster  them  up  by  higher  duties,  and  for  the  obvious  retiOD 
that  the  present  deplorable  condition  has  come  upon  them  it  t 
period  of  the  highest  duties  that  the  country  could  by  tav 
means  be  brought  to  bear.  And  what  is  true  of  the  iron  tnde 
is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  all  the  other  protected  trades.  Widi 
all  their  audacity  they  have  not  the  assurance  to  charge  their 
woes  to  the  account  of  free-trade.  Their  calamity  has  come  in 
the  teeth  of  the  most  grinding  and  indefensible  tariff  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  conceive.  Instead  of  calling  for  more 
tariff,  some  of  their  most  prominent  leaders  are  calling  for  an 
addition  to  the  volume  of  depreciated  paper  currency — a  derice 
no  less  dishonest  and  disastrous  than  the  protective  system  in 
which  they  and  their  customers  are  floundering.  But  their 
.appeal  will  be  in  vain.' 

Since  this  letter  was  written  there  is  still  further  reason  to 
believe  that  an  inflated  and  depreciated  paper  currency  and  a 
high  protective  tariff  are  continually  losing  ground  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  Not  a  few  are  the  signs  thijt 
they  are  awakening  to  a  juster  vicAv  of  what  is  the  true  basis 
upon  which  to  rest  the  commercial  prosperity  of  their  great 
country. 

While,  then,  in  the  United  States  protection  is  givinc  way 
before  disastrous  results — results  which,  as  Mr.  Horace  \\Tiitc 
says,  have  '  arrested  the  attention  of  large  numbers  of  the 
honest  believers  in  the  system,  and  thus  man^  ears  are  opened 
to  free-trade  that  were  formerly  closed '  to  its  advocates— in 
England  and  Belgium  free-trade  principles,  after  long  and  fair 
trial,  are  almost  universally  professed.     It  is,  indeed,  <Aen 
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Mnuiying  to  hear  the  Conservative  represcntatiyes  of  the  landed 
interest,  who  used  loudly  to  uphold  protection,  not  unfre- 
quentiLv  twitting  some  of  the  young  democracies  of  the  world 
lor  mamtaining  a  protective  system  to  which  the  landowners 
of  England  so  long  dun^^  and  for  the  overthrow  of  which,  by 
ihe  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so 
virulently  attacked  by  the  then  protectionist  leaders  of  the 
landed  interest. 

In  France,  the  results  of  free-trade  have  won  a  no  less 
striking  victory.  When,  in  1860,  a  comparatively  free-trade 
French  tariff  was  adopted  under  the  commercial  treaty  then 
made  ^th  England,  its  adoption  was  unquestionably  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  was  only 
carried  through,  at  the  time,  by  the  will  of  Napoleon  III.  But 
in  1871,  when  the  question  of  its  renewal  arose,  although- the 
fleocmd  Empire  had  fallen  under  circumstances  making  every- 
ihinff  connected  with  it  very  unpopular,  although  M.  Thiers 
luid  become  the  head  of  the  French  Government  and  threw  all 
his  weight  into  the  scale  of  protection,  yet  so  obviously  advan- 
tageous to  France  had  the  comparatively  free-trade  treaty  of 
1860  proved,  that  the  protectionists  were  unable  to  effect  any 
change  in  its  stipulations.  Thus  France,  which  had  been  con- 
strained by  the  Emperor  into  accepting  it  in  1860,  did  in  1871 
of  her  own  free-will,  through  a  freely  deliberating  assembly, 
renew  the  treaty,  and  refused  to  adopt  the  protectionist  views 
of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Pouyer-Quertier ;  so  completely  had  the 
treaty  been  vindicated  by  its  results.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as 
M.  Chevalier  says,  that  France  is  still  a  long  way  from  the 
full  application  of  the  free-trade  principle,  but  he  adds, '  we 
have  been  constantly  drawing  nearer  to  it,  and  at  each  forward 
fitep  we  have  had  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves.'  Such 
being  the  result,  France  cannot  do  hetter  than,  not  merely  hold 
to  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  1860,  but  go  onward  in  that 
path  of  commercial  liberty  in  which  it  was  the  great  initiatory 
Step.  If  its  first-fruits  have  been  thus  beneficial,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  its  full  harvest  shall  be  gathered  in  ? 

But  if  England  would  be  true  to  her  profession  of  free- 
trade,  she  must  see  to  it  that  her  own  tariff  is  not  encumbered 
with  any  remains  of  protectionist  obstruction.  Now  the  wine 
duties  as  at  present  levied  impose  a  duty  of  Is.  per  gallon  up  to 
26  degrees  of  proof,  and  of  2«.  6d,  per  gallon  up  to  42  degrees  of 

Sof.  The  result  of  this  alcoholic  test  is  that  it  establishes  a 
erential  duty  of  150  per  cent  in  favour  of  French  wines 
against  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  wines.  Spain  and  Por^ 
togal  naturally  desire  wat  the  Is.  duty  be  levied  on  all  genuine 
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vmeB  alike  up  to  40  degrees  proof,  or  at  any  rate  up  to  36 
degrees,  with  au  additional  Zd.  per  gallon  for  each  degree  of 
strength  between  36  and  42  degrees ;  but  the  li.  duty  up  to 
42  degrees  is  what  the  Portuguese  Government  would  prefer. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  averages  of  the  natural  strength  of 
Portuguese  wines,  the  result  of  mere  unassisted  fermentatm 
ranges  from  27  to  34  degrees  proof.  Long  experience  h« 
shown  that  the  alcoholic  strength  of  Portuguese  wines  is  apt  to 
increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  wines  of  other 
countries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thej  contain  in  themselves  t 
larger  amount  of  alcohol,  and  because  it  is  indispensable  to 
strengthen  them  by  foreign  spirits  in  order  to  maintain  their 
intrinsic  qualities,  on  which  tneir  reputation  mainly  dependa 
Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that  the  English  consumer 
should  drink  wine  of  this  nature,  instead  of  French  or  other 
wines,  naturally  containing  less  alcoholic  strength,  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  lefl  to  the  free  choice  of  the  consumer.  It 
should  certainly  not  be  decided  by  a  tariff  establishing  a 
differential  duty  of  150  per  cent,  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other 
class  of  wine.  The  argument  urged  against  a  1«.  duty  on  all 
genuine  wines  alike  up  to  40  degrees  of  proof,  upon  the  grotmi 
that  illicit  distilling  of  spirits  would  then  take  place  from  the 
wines  of  more  than  26  degrees  proof,  is  sufficiently  disposed  of 
by  the  fact  that  such  illicit  manufacture  of  spirits  could  only 
take  place  through  re- distillation,  and  that  process  would 
not  be  profitable  to  the  illicit  distiller,  because  distillation  of 
spirits  from  factitious  wine,  grain,  molasses,  and  other  materi&l 
is  a  cheaper  process  and  one  incurring  less  risk  of  detectioiK 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  right  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
levy  a  uniform  1*.  duty  upon  all  genuine  wines  alike,  whether 
of  a  greater  or  a  less  alcoholic  natural  strength,  thus  putting 
genume  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  wines  upon 
equal  footing  as  regards  the  duty  levied,  and  leaving  the 
consumer  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  preferred  a  wine 
(wherever  grown)  which  contained  less  or  one  which  contained 
more  natural  alcoholic  strength.  Such  an  alteration  in  our 
tariff  would  be  juster  to  all  concerned,  and  remove  that  high 
differential  duty  in  favour  of  one  as  against  another  class  of 
genuine  wines,  which  is  assuredly  a  breach  of  free-trade 
principles. 

Again,  as  regards  the  spirit  duty.  That  which  is  levied  on 
English  spirits  is  U)s.  a  gallon,  and  that  on  foreign  spirits 
10^.  6d.  a  gallon.  Now,  the  average  cost  of  production  of  a 
gallon  of  pure  spirits  is  about  Is,  4d.  So  that  1,500  gallooB 
will  cost  m  production  just  100/.     Upon  those  1,500  gallons 
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the  foreign  producer  will  have  to  pay  5d.  per  gallon  more 
duty  than  the  home  producer,  which  amounts  to  31/.  Ss.;  that 
is  to  say,  an  additional  duty  of  over  30  per  cent.  The  Germans 
mod  others  naturally  point  out  that  a  high  differential  duty  is 
thus  imposed  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  English  distiller,  and 
they  ask,  is  this  your  English  free-trade  ?  The  English  con* 
luner  also  has  a  full  right  to  ask  for  an  equalisation  of  duty  as 
between  home  and  foreign  producers  of  spirits ;  so  that  if  the 
latter  are  able  to  give  him  a  good  cheaper  article,  he  (the 
eonsumer)  may  be  able  to  buy  it  without  having  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  to  the  home  producer,  owing  to  a  tariff 
which  favours  this  latter  by  imposing  a  30  per  cent  differential 
duty  on  foreign  spirits. 

Another  article  upon  which  a  duty  is  levied  to  the  detriment 
of  the  foreigner  is  tobacco.  The  foreign  importer  has  to  pay 
5s.  per  lb.  on  cigars,  4^.  6d.  on  cavendish,  and  4«.  on  other 
tobacco ;  while  the  English  manufacturer  pays  only  Ss.  duty 
on  unmanufactured  tobacco,  containing  10  per  cent  of  moisture, 
and  3^.  6d.  if  containing  less  than  10  per  cent. ;  the  differential 
doty  ranging  in  these  cases  from  about  12  to  40  per  cent,  in 
jGnTOor  of  the  home  manufacturer. 

Blots,  then,  still  remain  upon  the  free-trade  legislation  of 
England.  The  sooner  they  are  removed  the  sooner  shall  we 
be  consistent  with  our  own  professions,  and  the  better  shall 
we  be  able  to  appeal  effectually  to  other  nations  to  remove 
obstructive  restrictions  from  their  tariffs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles 
by  Continental  nations  did  not  follow,  as  it  was  hoped,  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  by  England  in  1846.  The  only 
country  which  adopted  those  principles,  after  a  few  years,  was 
the  little  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  at  the  instigation  of  her  great 
statesman,  Cavour.  It  wte,  therefore,  a  decided  step  in  advance 
when,  by  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1860,  England  enabled 
the  then  French  Government  to  enter  upon  the  path  of  free- 
trade,  and  to  enter  so  effectually  that  the  reactionary  efforts 
«f  the  French  protectionist  party,  headed  by  M.  Thiers, 
fiuled  in  1871  in  its  attempt  to  undo  what  had  been  already 
effected.  England's  share  of  the  work  was  to  sweep  away  the 
greater  part  of  whatever  of  protection  disfigured  her  tariff; 
while  France  effected  a  wide  breach  in  the  edifice  of  her  old 
monopoly  policy.  These  reforms  were  made  equally  for  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  by  England  at  once,  and  by  France 
nrospectively.  Thus  England's  equal  system  of  moderate 
duties,  for  fiscal  purposes,  was  enlarged  and  maintained,  while 
Ae  old  protective  policy  of  France  received  a  deadly  blow* 
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At  the  same  time,  France  and  England,  by  proeeeding  to 
conclude  treaties  of  a  similar  nature  with  other  Europen 
countries,  further  enlarged  the  circle  of  a  freer  trade  policy  in 
Yturious  Continental  countries,  and  enabled  their  goyemmeriis 
to  overcome,  to  a  great  extent,  the  power  of  those  sectioiud 
pirejudices  whose  narrow  views  and  class  interests  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  adoption  of  a  wiser  and  larger  commemal 
policy.  The  cause  of  free-trade  was  thereby  practicallj 
advanced  in  a  very  important  degree  throughout  Europt. 
Nor  did  England  by  thus  acting  infringe  sound  free-tmde 
principles,  for  she  did  not  make  the  reductions  in  her  own 
tariff  conditional  on  the  co-operation  of  foreign  countrio, 
but  she  merely  took  the  occasion  of  making  such  reductions 
a  means  of  appealing  to  other  countries  to  make  common 
cause  with  her  by  introducing  into  their  tariffs  freer  and  wiser 
fiscal  arrc^ngements.  England's  policy  in  this  matter  rested 
not  upon  the  fallacy  that  to  liberate  trade  without  reciprodtj 
is  an  evil ;  but  upon  the  great  truth  that  free-trade  in  att 
countries  is  better  than  free-trade  in  one  country  alone.  It 
is  surely  the  merest  pedantry,  while  making  one  reduction  after 
another  in  our  tariff,  to  refuse  to  consider  whether  such  rednyi 
tions  may  not  be  made  available  for  conferring  a  double  benefit 
by  making  them  the  instrument  of  induciug  other  nations  to 
do  the  like  with  their  tariffs.  If  it  be  a  sound  fiscal  policy  to 
equalise  the  duties  on  all  genuine  foreign  wines  alike,  whether 
grown  in  France  or  in  Portugal,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say  we 
infringe  free-trade  i)rinciples  because  we  make  such  equalisa- 
tion a  means  of  enabling  the  Government  of  Portugal  to 
adopt  free-trade  principles,  or  at  least  a  wide  application  of 
them  in  their  tariff  aiTangements,  not  only  as  regards  ourselves, 
but  as  regards  all  other  countries  ?  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped, 
then,  that  our  Government  will  not,  either  because  it  involves 
the  labour  of  negotiation,  or  because  it  displeases  the  more 
doctrinnaire  school  of  political  economists,  lightly  throw  aside 
those  connnereial  treaties,  based  on  sound  free-trade  principles, 
which  have  done  so  much  for  their  practical  application  in 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  let  England  continue  to  make  use 
of  such  instrumentality  and  encourage  others  to  do  the  same; 
for  the  practical  effect  of  such  commercial  treaties  has  been  to 
break  down  an  obstructive  protectionism,  while  the  principle 
upon  Avhich  they  rest  is  the  unimpeachable  one,  that  free-trade 
in  all  countries  is  better  than  free-trade  in  one  alone. 

God  in   His  wisdom  has  given  different  natural  prodocts 
and  climates  to  the  different  countries  of  the  world  ;  He  liat  * 
bestowed  varying  capacities  and  genius  upon  its  various  inbafai-! 
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tnitB5  and  He  has  declared  that  all  tnen  are  brethren  of  one 
Idood  throughout  the  earth.  These  facts  plainly  teach  the 
ibvions  lesson  that  it  is  but  human  folly  which  would  raise . 
urtificial  barriers  to  nrevent  the  free  interchange  amon^  men 
^  the  rich  and  yaried  gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator^  and  that 
wjff  are  but  acting  in  harmony  with  His  law  when  we  promote 
beir  free  exchange  among  all  peoples^  thus  enabling  all  to 
Murtioipate  in  gifta  intend^  for  all,  and  so  promoting  to  the 
MBt  or  our  powers  the  inestimable  blessings,  alike  moral  and  < 


our  powers  the  inestimable  blessings, 
d^of  free-trade,  *  peace,  and  good  will' 


Aalerial,  of  free-trade,  *  peace,  and  good  wm'  among  nations. 


DISCUSSION. 

Captain  Douolas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  (London),  said—- Himn^ 
i  recently  in  the  United  States,  and  having  had  occasion  to  examine 
dHnntdy  into  some  of  their  industrial  products,  I  would  like  to  explain 
some  of  the  reasons  which  appear  to  Americans  sufficient  to  keep  up 
tbeir  strong  protection  system.  I  am  sorry  the  reader  of  the  paper  has 
not  tiJcen  some  of  their  arguments  and  discussed  them,  so  as  to  have 
diown  their  &llacy ;  because  I  think  it  well  that  this  assembly  should 
bear  what  the  protectionists  of  America  have  to  say  in  &vour  of  their 
news.  Their  main  argument  rests  upon  the  &ct  that  their  country  is 
I  veiy  large  one,  and  they  possess  very  large  stores  of  iron  and  coal  in 
doae  proximity  to  each  other,  and  they  do  not  wish — ^having  those 
khiDgs — ^to  be  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  their  various  manu- 
Gaotures.  They  wish,  therefore,  to  develope  as  early  as  possible  their^ 
noious  products.  They  have  developed  them  in  an  extraordinary 
Banner.  The  coal  which  we  in  England  got  amounted,  in  1870,  to- 
ibout  112,000,000  tons,  while  in  1874  or  1875  it  was  125,000,000* 
tmSf  being  an  increase  of  13,000,000  tons.  In  America  the  coal  got  in 
ia70  was  182,000,000  tons,  while  in  1874,  notwithstanding  the  great 
ioproooion  of  that  year,  they  were  getting  the  same  quantity,  or  little 
leas;  and  m  1875  it  had  risen  to  150,000,000  tons.  Therefore,  though' 
t^e  coal  England  was  getting  had  only  increased  18,000,000  tons, 
America  haa  increased  18,000,000  tons.  That  is  clear  proof  that 
tlieir  manufactures  are  developing  at  a  considerable  rate,  because  the 
irhole  of  their  coal  is  used  for  home  consumption.  They  have  only  a 
fe|r  hundred  thousand  tons  to  export,  which  I  believe  goes  to  Canada; 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  America  has  developed  its  manu&ctures 
infinitely  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  not  had  the?. 
pti0tection  system.  Of  course  it  has  paid  a  high  tax  for  that,  and 
Americans  diemselves — of  course  protectiomsts--H»y  that  they  prefei^' 
to  pay  that  tax  in  order  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But  they  have  not  only  developed  their  manufactures 
kigely,  but  they  manufacture  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  I  think 
the  greater  number  of  the  things  they  produce  are  better  finished  than. 
tfaoee  we  get  in  England.  In  the  case  of  m&nj  articles  of  iron  manu- 
fiMtaie  tbsy  certainly  sell  as  low  as  in  England.    I  asked  a  manufao^^ 
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turer  why  they  did  not  sell  their  wares  in  England ;  it  was  becams 
thej  could  sell  them  at  home.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  reeaoa 
Americans  are  able  to  produce  things  so  eoonomicaUj  ia  because  of  tlie 
labour-saving  appliances.  There  everybody  looks  in  what  way  he  om 
possibly  save  labour,  because  it  has  been  so  dear.  In  England,  how- 
ever, whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  labour-flaving  ^ 
pliances,  we  are  met  by  workmen  who  object,  owing  to  the  poasitnlity 
of  their  labour  being  thereby  reduced.  In  England  we  have  always  to 
contend  against  the  working  people ;  it  was  the  case  with  loom-weav- 
ing, and  it  is  the  case  now  nearly  as  much  in  coal-cutting  by  machiiMij. 
In  fact,  the  feeling  here  is  decidedly  against  labour-saving  wiachinery; 
and  there  it  is  in  &vour  of  introducing  it  always.  An  illustntiTe 
instance  is  furnished  by  the  way  in  which  steel  rails  are  manufactored. 
The  Americans  have  the  latest  appliances,  and  they  are  better  in  msay 
respects  than  those  of  our  most  advanced  steel  works.  I  feel  convinoed 
that,  having  developed  their  large  iron  manufacture,  they  will  not  coir 
drive  us  out  of  their  market,  but  they  will  soon  come  and  compete  win 
us  in  our  English  markets.  They  are  sending  over  cotton  goods  to 
this  country,  and  the  ship  I  lately  came  over  in  was  bringing  a  qgh- 
signment  of  cotton  goods  from  America  to  be  re-shipped  here  for  (SaoL 
I  think  it  does  not  do  to  dismiss  the  question  of  protection  simply  bj 
saying, '  It  is  wrong.'  American  views  ought  to  be  more  oonsidared 
and  discussed  by  English  political  economists.  Is  it  worth  while  to  pay 
a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  industries  of  the  countij! 
That  is  what  the  Americans  have  done. 

Mr.  Thouas  Bbioos  (Richmond,  Surrey). — The  question  of  thisdaj 
is  the  one  on  which  all  other  questions  hinge.  Political,  social,  and 
moral  economy  all  hinge  upon  the  great  question  of  Free  Trade  vernu 
Protection.  I  think  Mr.  Probyn's  paper  has  been  written  from  a  point 
of  view  that  protection,  or  protective  duties,  are  the  only  duties  which 
violate  free-tradc  principles.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Probjn 
would  contradict  that  statement.  What  is  free  trade  ?  What  is  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  term  ?  It  means  receiving  the  revenue  of  the 
country  direct  from  the  pockets  of  die  people.  Ever  since  1846  the 
country  has  been  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  a  free  trade 
coimtry.  Taking  Mr.  Probyn's  standpoint,  however,  though  we  have 
no  protective  duties,  he  has  proved  tliat  there  is  something  very  like 
them  left.  The  figures  which  have  been  given  prove  undoubtedly  the 
beneficent  operations  of  free  trade  on  the  industrial  portions  of  the 
country  as  well  as  upon  the  people,  materially,  morally,  and  physicailj. 
The  Hon.  David  Wells  says  that  the  United  States  Congress,  for  manj 
years  subsequently  to  1860,  with  a  view  to  protect  the  American  pro- 
ducer, imposed  a  duty  on  foreign  salt  so  as  to  restrict  its  import, 
making  it  double  the  price  of  the  commodity  of  either  foreign  or 
domestic  production.  The  result  was — taking  the  average  price  of 
No.  1  spring  wheat  for  the  same  period  in  Chicago — that  the  £uiner  in 
the  west,  who  was  desirous  of  buying  salt  in  that  market,  had  to  gire 
two  bushels  of  wheat  for  one  barrel  of  salt,  which,  without  that  tuiS, 
he  would  have  obtained  for  one  bushel.  But  in  the  case  in  questioo 
the  tax  was  imposed  primarily  for  revenue,  as  was  shown  by  the  or- 
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eanurtanoe  that  imports  and  revenue  greatly  decreased  under  itsin- 
floenoei  and  the  salt  purchased  by  the  &rmer  in  Chicago  was  domestic 
alt,  which  had  paid  no  direct  or  corresponding  tax  to  Govern- 
ment, The  extra  bushel  of  wheat,  therefore,  which  the  &rmer  waa 
compelled  to  give  accrued  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  American  salt 
dealer,  and  that  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  American  industry — 
as  exemplified  in  the  salt  making — ^was  protected.  It  must  be  clear  to 
every  mind  that  if  the  farmer  had  not  given  the  extra  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  salt  to  the  dealer  he  would  have  had  it  to  use  for  some  other 
purpose  advantageous  to  himself — to  go  to  the  shoemaker  and  give  it  in 
exchange  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  for  instance.  By  so  much,  therefore,  as 
the  industry  of  the  salt  dealer  was  encouraged,  that  of  the  farmer  was 
diaoouragecL  Under  the  so-called  protective  system  a  barrel  of  salt 
and  two  bushels  of  wheat  were  passed  to  the  credit  of  what  is  called 
home  industry ;  while  imder  the  free-trade  system  a  barrel  of  salt,  two 
bniihftls  of  wheat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  Protection,  therefore,  seeks  to 
promote  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  products  of  that  industry. 
England,  in  waiting  for  reciprocity  with  ol^er  countries,  has  cut  her 
own  throat.  In  this  country,  especially  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Lancashire,  in  the  cotton  industries,  an  entirely  suicidal  policy  has  been 
gpoing  on,  in  not  seeing  clearly  that  we  have  duties  that  are  eating  the 
vitals  out  of  our  commercial  and  material  E^stem.  By  repealing  the 
tea  doty  in  England,  and  abolishing  the  opium  monopoly  in  India,  we 
oould  open  up  a  field  for  clothing  four  hundred  million  people,  every 
one  of  which — man,  woman,  and  child — wears  a  cotton  garment  from 
head  to  foot  If  that  is  not  a  sufficiently  good  prospect  to  induce  the 
repeal  of  so  paltry  a  sum  as  tea  brings,  I  do  not  know  what  the  manu- 
fiustnring  community  of  this  country  would  consider  worth  while  or 
-pcoiper  to  do.  The  history  of  mankind  shows  that  there  has  always 
been  a  tendency  to  remove  impediments  in  the  way  of  exchange  and 
locomotion,  and  yet  we  are  allowing  the  greatest  impediment  possible 
to  remain  without  seeing  it,  and  that  is  excise.  It  is  the  greatest  im- 
pediment which  could  be  introduced  in  the  way  of  our  extension  of 
conmierce.  Here  we  have  been  crying  out  that  our  supremacy  of 
manufacture  is  going  from  us,  and  we  cannot  see  what  is  taking  it. 

Mr.  George  Hurst  (Bedford). — All  will  agree  with  Mr.  Probyn 
that  free  trade  in  all  countries  is  better  than  in  one.  Free  trade  as  a 
principle  is  no  doubt  right,  and  if  it  could  be  carried  out  in  all  countries 
it  would  be  productive  of  benefits  to  the  whole  world.  But  at  the 
same  time,  like  all  great  principles,  it  must  occasionally  submit  to,  and 
be  governed  by,  circumstances  to  some  degree.  In  the  trade  of  the 
coontry  at  the  present  time,  the  great  diminution  is  alarming.  I  take 
iQ^Kxrts  £oT  the  last  year,  which  were  383,000,000/.,  while  the  exports 
only  223,000,000/.,  a  difference  of  160,000,000/.  between  the  imports 
and  exports.  For  some  time  our  imports  have  been  increasing  while 
cor  exports  have  decreased.  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this.  It 
appears  that  foreign  nations  have  put  restrictions  on  our  goods.  When 
we  manufacture  an  article  better  or  cheaper  than  they,  then  that  article 
is  restricted  on  entering  a  foreign  market.  Free  trade,  no  doubt,  has 
done  a  great  deal  towards  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy,  but  it  has  not 
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been  the  iRoIe  and  only  cause.  We  mtist  oonnder  rinraltaneoiuily  wift 
free  trade  the  development  of  railways  and  the  great  improvement  in 
steam  navigation.  All  these  things,  I  contend,  have  brooght  natiooi 
together,  and  had  it  not  been  for  these  circumstances  I  think  free  tnde 
standing  alone  would  hardly  have  produced  the  great  effects  attributed 
to  it.  Mr.  Probyn  in  his  paper  has  objected  to  differential  duties  on 
wines,  but  I  see  no  reason  that  such  differences  should  not  exist  If 
all  wines,  irrespective  of  strength,  are  charged  the  same  duty,  they  wiO 
compete  unfairly.  In  the  case  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  States,  we  find  the  balance  of  trade  exceedingly  agninit  na 
That  would  have  produced  serious  consequences  before  this  time  had- 
it  not  been  that  English  people  have  very  great  interests  in  foreign 
enterprise.  Many  countries  in  which  we  have  capital  embarked  have 
ceased  to  repay  us  amounts  which  used  to  pay  for  extra  import  from 
those  countries.  Taking  all  matters  into  consideration  it  may  be  s 
question,  unless  a  system  of  reciprocity  can  be  established,  whether  pe^ 
feet  free  trade  with  one  country  only  can  really  act  well  in  Aituze. 

Mr.  Edward  Whitwell  (Kendal)  said  if  we  cheapened  Strang 
wines,  and  thereby  promoted  ^e  consumption  of  the  hunger  amount  <2 
alcohol  in  place  of  the  weaker  wine  and  less  amount  of  alcohol,  we- 
should  promote  crime  and  the  injuxy  of  the  people,  and  on  that  gxoimd 
he  objected  to  this  proposed  change  in  duties. 

Mr.  BoTLEY  said  advocates  of  free-trade  principles  before  the  time- 
of  Cobden  and  Bright,  could  congratulate  the  country  on  the  progrew 
made  by  those  principles,  and  also  on  the  happy  results,  as  shown  by 
the  enormous  increase  in  our  trade. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  (Bolton). — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  defence  of  the  free-trade  system.  Reciprocity  has  bees 
s]X)kcn  of;  where  does  it  come  from?  What  is  it  worth  ?  If  we  im- 
port more  than  we  export,  j)arties  who  are  importers  do  not  get  their 
imports  for  nothing.  All  the  imports  we  receive  are  paid  for  in  some 
way.  We  do  not  wait  for  their  reciprocity.  We  receive  from  abroad 
whatever  wc  want,  and  the  jwirtiea  to  wliom  it  belongs  get  paid  for  it; 
if  we  do  not  get  it  in  one  shape,  we  do  in  another ;  if  we  import  vwy 
largely,  the  balance  is  made  up  by  pecimiary  transactions.  We  hoTO 
large  loans  abroad  in  money,  upon  which  interest  is  paid  eveiy  year; 
consequently,  if  exports  and  imports  square  together,  monetary  trans- 
actions take  place  for  junt  the  difference.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
.  earlier  part  of  my  life  when  our  lop;ifllature  allowed  us  to  drift  into  war. 
In  the  year  1818,  when  I  entered  the  cotton  business,  taxes  had  bees 
brought  up  by  war  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  I  b^an  to  build,  the 
first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  pay  duty  on  bricks ;  then  upon  timber 
and  pflasa ;  in  fact,  upon  almost  every  article  I  required  for  building  my 
mill.  When  the  mill  was  built,  I  found  I  had  to  pay  duty  on  wron^ 
iron  I  had  to  work,  and,  following  taxation  up,  I  had  finally  to  pay  oa 
calico  and  calico  prints  that  were  manufactured.  With  all  these  bur- 
dens uj)on  us,  was  it  likely  the  cotton  manufacturers  could  floimah? 
But  a  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  was  established  in  Manchester,  and  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  impress  upon  Government  the  necessity  of 
repealing  all  these  duties,  and  I  have  lived  to  see  every  one  of  these 
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dnlieB  repealed.  The  effect  has  been  that  where  9,000  bales  of  cotton 
were  oonmuned  in  a  week,  the  qiianiitj  now  is  60,000,  if  the  weight  ci 
tike  bales  were  alike.  Adyantages  may  be  found  in  many  other  ways. 
The  CQltivation  of  the  people  has  been  largely  increased.  We  have  had 
aiore  ohapela  and  churches  built  within  the  last  twenty  years — since 
free  txade — than  all  the  churches  and  chapels  previously  existing.  The 
plaoes  hare  been  paid  for  by  money  which  must  have  been  earned  by 
the  greater  prosperity  of  the  people  in  business.  I  believe  something 
mmj  be  said,  to  a  like  extent,  in  regard  to  its  effects  upon  other  trades. 
One  goed  result  has  been  to  aboUah  the  monopoly  in  the  com  trade. 
We  consome  23,000^000  quartos  of  grain ;  about  10,000,000  of  UisA 
amount  is  grown  at  home  now ;  where  should  we  be  if  the  other 
13,000^000  were  not  allowed  to  come  into  j;he  country,  and  allowed  to 
come  in  free?  Protection  has  impoverished  the  country,  and  the 
sweeping  away  of  it  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
There  haa  been,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  some  murmuring  in  Shef*. 
field  about  the  introduction  of  American  hardware  to-  this  country,  and. 
it  haa  been  suggested  that  that  importation  should  be  stopped  by  the 
fiayment  of  a  duty  on  hardware.  How  is  it  that  Sheffield  cannot  make 
bbdee  as  cheaply  as  the  Americans  ?  It  arises  from  the  want  of  in- 
dustry. The  legislature  has  undertaken  to  protect  the  working  man. 
The  working  classes  are  the  only  protectionist  party  in  this  coimtry. 
Ip  Its  an  employer,  have  to  see  that  no  one  working  for  me  shall  work 
more  than  9^  hours  a  day.  Further,  trades  unions  are  protected  in 
everything  they  require  to  enable  them  to  conspire  against  the  interests 
of  toe  employers.  The  Sheffield  people  have  acted  upon  this,  and  are 
doing  BO  now ;  and  I  presume  that  they  have  greater  reliance  upon 
tfieir  trades  tmions  than  they  have  upon  the  industry  that  might  come 
firom  unrestricted  free  trade.  I  see  that  application  has  been  made  by 
the  Sheffield  cutlers  to  Lord  Carnarvon  to  restrain  by  duty  the  impor- 
tation  into  this  country  of  American  cutlery,  and  it  was  evident  that 
tbe  workmen  of  Sheffield,  relying  upon  their  trades  unions,  and  the  pro- 
tection which  Parliament  had  already  afforded  them,  with  the  rest  of 
the  working  classes,  in  shortening  the  hours  of  laboiu:,  were  not  disposed 
to  make  that  effort — to  improve  their  machinery  and  appliances,  and  to 
become  more  skilful — which  would  enable  them  to  defy,  by  legitimate 
meana,  American  competition. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.). — ^I  must  thank  Mr. 
Pxobyn  in  the  name  of  the  Section  for  the  able  paper  he  has  read.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  listened  to  a  more  conclusive  statement.  The 

Cper  would  practically  have  been  almost  unanswered  in  this  Section, 
d  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Captain  Gralt(m,  who  has 
on  ibis  occasion,  I  think,  rather  taken  the  part  of  the  advocatus  diabolic 
I  did  not  understand  whether  or  not  he  really  believed  in  the  argu* 
ments  he  brought  forward.  He  said  he  was  not  a  protectionist,  and  he 
would  merely  state  to  the  Section  the  argimients  which  he  had  heard 
used  in  America  in  favour  of  protection.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Probyn 
haa  not  met  by  anticipatbn  some  of  those  argimients.  Captain  Galton 
itnted  the  arguments,  but  did  not  supply  an  answer  to  them,  so  that  we 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  believes  in  them  or  not  .  He  said 
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that  no  doubt  AmericaiiB  do  develope  their  industries  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent under  protection  than  they  would  under  free  trade.  That  ranaik 
rather  points  to  his  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  protectioii.  He  alio 
Btated  that  in  the  case  of  certain  manufactures  ^ey  were  so  &r  ad. 
vanced  that  they  were  almost  ahead  of  us,  and  able  to  compete  with  u 
in  neutral  markets,  if  not  in  this  country.  I  would  venture  to  aak  him 
whether  the  manufacturers  in  those  special  trades  are  prepared  to 
abandon  the  protective  duties,  which  upon  his  own  showing  they  conU 
now  do  without  It  is  my  strong  conviction — and  I  say  it  from  some 
experience  of  America — that  there  is  not  one  of  those  protected  trades 
in  which,  although  they  have  made  very  great  advance,  and  believe 
they  could  compete  with  us,  they  are  really  prepared  to  give  up 
their  protective  duties.  I  think  the  answer  to  Captain  Galtoa  ii 
really  to  be  found  in  the  most  interesting  papers  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  laid  before  the  American  public*  by  Mr.  David  Wells.  II 
anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  Uiose  papers,  he  will  find  a  moit 
conclusive  answer  to  those  brought  forwani  by  the  American  pnh 
tectionists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  special  trades  in  Ametici 
have  been,  I  might  say  unduly,  developed  by  protection ;  but  other 
trades  have  been  most  seriously  injured.  Take,  for  instance,  ship* 
building ;  that  has  been  utterly  destroyed  in  America  by  the  system 
of  protection.  According  to  Mr.  Wells,  even  many  of  the  protected 
trades  have  suffered  most  severely  from  protection,  instead  of  their 
having  gained,  as  it  was  expected  they  would.  Mr.  Wells  says, '  Everf 
prophecy  so  confidently  made  in  the  past  as  to  the  results  of  pioteetkn 
in  inducing  national  prosperity  has  been  falsified.'  The  reason  ii 
given  by  Mr.  Wells.  He  says  that  when  a  trade  is  specially  pro- 
tected in  America,  there  is  at  once  an  enormous  competition  among 
Americans  in  the  States  in  that  particular  trade.  The  competition 
is  induced  by  the  protection ;  and  the  result  is  that  protection,  by 
limiting  the  market  of  the  traders  to  their  own  country,  and  practicallj 
repressing  them  within  America,  and  shutting  them  out  from  foreign 
markets,  eventually  proves  to  be  disadvantageous  to  their  busines?.  lie 
has  pointed  out  that  in  many  of  those  protected  trades  enormous  num- 
bers of  manufacturers  rushed  in  to  compete  with  one  another,  and  then, 
afler  they  had  produced  a  very  large  quantity  of  goods,  more  than 
American  markets  would  receive,  being  shut  out  from  foreign  markets, 
a  large  number  of  them  were  ruined.  I  think  Mr.  Wells  makes  out  a 
most  conclusive  case — from  the  point  of  view  of  American  manufac- 
turers themselves,  and  the  interests  of  America — that  their  protpctiye 
system  is  a  mistake.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
development  of  American  manufactures  in  many  branches.  When  you 
look  at  the  enormous  resources  of  the  country,  at  the  facilities  for  manu- 
facture, at  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  people,  and  when  you  remember 
that  the  wages  of  labour  are  now  nearly  the  same  as  they  are  with 
us,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  American  manufactures  should  have 
devclopc<l  of  late  years.  Looking  at  the  subject  purely  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  they  would  have  reached  their  present  point  much 
sooner  under  the  system  of  free  trade  than  they  have  done  under  the 
system  of  protection;  and  I  believe  that  in  many  articles  of  manu- 
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ftetnre  thejr  would  have  met  ns  on  equal  terms,  if  tfaej  would  not  have 
been  supenor  to  us.  At  the  same  tune,  under  a  sjrstem  of  free  trade, 
mj  belief  is,  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  market  in  America  for 
Knglish  goods  along  with  American;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
market  for  American  goods  in  this  country.  There  are  some  branches 
of  trade  in  which  the  Americans  have  special  advantages;  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  probable  that  in  those  particular  trades  they  may  compete 
with  us  successfully,  even  in  our  own  country.  The  experience  of  this 
country  and  the  Continent  shows  that  there  is  an  interchange  of  manu- 
factures going  on  to  an  extraordinary  d^ee  in  some  special  trades^ 
No  one  can  look  to  the  trade  returns  of  this  cotmtry  of  late  yean- 
without  having  his  attention  called  strongly  to  the  great  difference 
which  has  grown  up  between  the  imports  and  the  exports.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Ashworth's  argument  was  conclusive.  People  do  not 
import  without  paying  for  what  they  import.  In  all  human  proba- 
bili^,  the  exports  are  paid  for  by  the  imports,  or  they  are  paid  for  by 
indebtedness  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  and  must  ultimately 
add  to  our  trade.  My  impression  is,  that  during  the  last  few  years^ 
owing  to  financial  indebtedness,  the  tendency  has  been  to  the  with*- 
drawid  of  English  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  In  ordinary  times  a  very  large  amoimt  of  British  capital 
is  invested  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  times  of  pressure  the  ten- 
dency of  English  merchants  and  capitalists  is  to  withdraw  their  capital 
and  concentrate  it  at  home.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  difference  which  there  has  been  of  late  years  between  exports  and 
imports  is  due  to  this.  I  believe  an  import  trade  is  every  bit  as  valu- 
able as  an  export  trade.  Therefore,  the  whole  aigument  about 
reciprocity  is  bad.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  this  argument,  the  state 
of  our  trade  with  France  at  this  moment  would  be  a  disastrous  one. 
For  some  time  we  have  been  importing  from  France  four  times  more 
than  we  have  exported  to  that  country.  Our  trade  with  France  is  a 
most  valuable  one.  Why  should  we  damage  it  by  insisting  upon 
reciprocity?  The  free  trade  treaties  with  France  were  not  based 
upon  reciprocity.  Those  treaties  Mr.  Cobden  said  were  simultaneous 
movements  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  and  were  not  foimded 
upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  obligations.  That  has  been  pointed 
out|  not  only  by  Mr.  Cobden,  but  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  nimieroua 
occasions. 

Mr.  Probtn,  in  reply,  said — ^In  regard  to  America,  I  confess 
honestly  that  Captain  Galton  hit  a  blot  on  my  Paper  when  he  said 
that  more  attention  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
free  trade  question  in  America,  as  between  American  protectionists 
and  American  free  traders.  He  considered  that  the  Paper  should  have 
embraced  their  aiguments ;  but  I  had  to  bear  in  mind  that  about  half- 
an-hour  was  the  iisual  time  allotted  to  these  papers.  If  I  had  entered 
into  that  discussion  the  whole  time  would  have  been  occupied  by  that 
one  matter.  My  object  was  rather  to  take  America  as  a  protectionist 
country,  and  compare  it  with  more  or  less  free  trade  coimtries,  such  as 
France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  test  the  question  by  the  results,  as 
«hown  in  these  countries.    When  we  speak  of  protection  in  America, 
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it  seems  to  me  that  we  forget  one  circomstaace,  aad  that  ii,  Vhe 
enormous  area  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  ooune,  if  jog 
increase  the  area  of  a  country  to  such  an  extent  it  is  perfectly  coo- 
coivablo  that  the  protectionist  policy  is  less  hurtful  thju  where  the 
same  area  is  cut  up  into  half-a-dozen  or  more  countries.  Ton  ne 
this  more  clearly  if  you  can  imagine  every  State  in  the  Union  beiif 
protected  against  every  other  State.  Then  you  hare  something  bkm 
of  a  comparison  between  America  and  England.  That  America  tduD 
as  a  whole  continent  should  develop  under  the  protectionist  sjHen 
does  not  surprise  me.  I  think,  however,  it  would  thrive  more  if  tbe 
protection  system  were  abolished.  One  speaker  seemed  to  imply  thit 
if  you  want  to  do  away  with  protection  you  should  do  awaj  with  tun 
altogether.  We  have  to  raise  a  certain  amount  by  taxes,  and  it  ii 
wiser  to  do  it  on  free  trade  than  on  protective  principles.  I  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  any  question  as  to  what  people  should  drinL  I 
simply  say,  you  have  a  certain  tax  upon  wines  and  spirits.  If  jni 
kcop  up  that  tax,  I  say,  put  it  on  a  rational  and  free  trade  baas,  and 
do  not  have  differential  duties  as  between  one  kind  of  wine  and  anodier. 
I  reiterate  what  I  said  at  the  conclusion  of  my  paper,  that  I  do  not  look 
upon  free  trade  as  a  good  thing  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
barter  and  sale,  but  because  it  brings  nations  and  people  together.  It 
unites  them  in  ties  of  friendly  feeling,  and  enables  them  to  undentud 
one  another  better,  and  so  far  as  it  does  that,  it  tends  to  lessen  tbe 
prospect  of  war. 

PROFESSIONAL   AND   SOCIAL   CONDITION   OF   SEAMEN.* 

What  are  the  best  means  of  improving  the  Professional  and 
Social  Condition  of  Seamen ^  and  enforcing  Discipline  at 
Sea  /      By  ALEXANDER  BaLFOUR. 

VARIOUS  enquiries  have  been  instituted  of  late  years  with 
the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether  the  condition  of  our 
seamen,  from  a  professional  i)oint  of  yiew^  has  improved  or 
deteriorated,  and  various  convictions  have  been  arrived  at  on 
this  important  question.  After  long  and  patient  investigatioD, 
the  shipping  community  in  Liverpool  have  obtained  evidence 
which  goes  far  to  establish  the  fact  of  deterioration.  Further 
enquiry  regarding  this  matter  would  probably  now  be  fruitless. 
But  the  discussions  that  have  occurred  are  extremely  valuable. 
The  investigations  made  conclusively  show  that  great  and  vital 
errors  have  occurred,  both  on  the  part  of  Shipowners  and  on 
the  i)art  of  Parliament,  in  respect  of  the  rearing  of  the  re- 
quisite number  of  trained  capable  seamen.  While  it  is  clear 
that  the  only  way  to  obtain  competent  able-bodied  seamen  is 

*  Sec  Transactions,  1870,  pp.  336.  517;  also  Sessional  Froctedings,  1870-1. 
p.  283 ;  1872-3,  p.  837  \  1873^,  p.  289. 
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t^  Muninl;:  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  future  occupatioit 
fiom  boyhood,  it  is  now  shown  that  not  only  has  there  been 
gireat  neglect  on  the  part  of  many  shipowners  in  their  duty  to 
t^ar  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  A.  B/s  for  the  safe 
navi^tion  of  their  ships,  but  on  the  part  of  Parliament  and 
tbe  Soard  of  Trade  there  has  been  a  culpabb  indifference  to 
tbe  consequeiKeB  of  this  fatal  omission;  All  parties,  without 
exception,  being  now  agreed  that  the  condition  of  our  merchant 
aeaibeii  is  extremely  bad ;  and  that  the  undisciplined  state  of 
rat  mercantile  marine  causes  enormous  loss  of  life  and  property 
ftl  0ea  that  is  preventable ;  and  further  that  as  yet  no  adequate 
remedial  measures  have  been  organised  for  rendering  our  mer* 
dhant  seamen  either  effective  for  the  safety  of  our  merchant 
shipSf  or  reliable  for  national  defence,  I  feel  the  importance  of 
endeavouring,  from  a  shipowner's  point  of  view,  to  indicate 
means  for  the  improvement  of  our  seamen;  and  I  rejoice  that 
this  question,  so  important  for  Liverpool,  is  to  have  such 
prominence  given  to  it  at  this  Congress. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  ere  we 
can  obtain  an  organisation  for  rearing  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  seamen  for  the  Merchant  Service,  it  is  needful  to 
understand  what  our  present  position  as  to  seamen  really  is. 

At  the  end  of  1875,  our  slipplies  of  seamen  were  estimated 
to  be,  .more  or  less,  as  follow  : — 

In  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  then 
liad  in  all,  exclusive  of  masters,  199,667  men,  of  whom  126,240 
men  were  in  sailing  ships,  and  73,427  in  steamers,  making  a 
total  of  say  199,667. 

Deducting  Apprentices       • 16,000 

OfBcera  and  GArpenters,  &c 15,000 

Stoken,  Engineers,  C!ooks,  Stewards,  &e.   .        .        .        .    48,667 

79,667 

Shoving  the  number  of  Trained  and  Untrained  Seamen, 

for  sailiDg  'ships  and  steamers  to  be,  say         .  .  120,000  men  - 

These  120,000  men  are  supposed  t6  be  made  up  as 
follows: — 

English  trained  A.B.  Seamen say  25,000 

Foreign  trained  A.B.    do ,  15,000 

English  untrained  A.B.  and  O.S.  Seamen,  Greeks,  Ita- 
lian^, Blacks,  &c ,  75,000 

Lascars „  5,000 

Total ,     120,000  men 

It  is  BtartUng  that  the  number  of  untrained  A.B.'s  and 
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Ordinary  Seamen  should  be  so  large,  as  compared  with  tlie 
properly  trained  British  A.B*  Seamen. 

But  there  are  no  elements  at  work  to  remove  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things, — indeed,  it  may  become  worse  and 
worse. 

Formiirly,  when  shipowners  were  compelled  to  carry  appren- 
tices in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  their  vessels,  a  rough  and 
ready  plan  existed  for  sopplying  the  Merchant  Navy  with 
trained  Seamen  j  all  ships  being  required  to  carry  apprentices^ 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  100  tons  of  the  ship's  register, 
and  no  seaman  being  rated  as  an  A.B,  who  could  not  produce 
certificates  of  having  completed  his  apprenticeship  duly.  At 
the  date  when  compulsory  apprenticeship  was  abolished,  1854, 
there  was,  I  believe,  no  record  of  the  number  of  apprentices 
kept     I  find  that  there  were — 

2t%83l  apprentices in  ISoS,  agtiiDst  onljr 

16,812  ,,  ..*•,,,    1874 

a  decrease  in  the  number  of  apprentices  to  the  sea  of  33  per 
cent. ;  while,  in  the  same  interval,  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased — 


From,  in  1858 
Up  to,  in  1874 


4.325,242  tons 

5,864,588     „ 


or  an  increase  of  registered  tonnage  of  36  per  cent, ;  so  that 
the  supply  of  trained  British  seamen,  and  the  demand  for  them 
has,  during  the  above  period,  proceeded  in  an  inverse  ratio* 
The  results  of  the  abolition  of  compulsory  apprenticeship  can 
thus  be  measured  in  figures.  The  training  of  seamen  was  left 
to  the  free  choice  of  Shipowners,  and  the  duty  of  training  sea- 
men has  demonstrably  oeen  shamefully  neglected.  1  do  not 
advocate  a  return  to  the  system  of  compulsory  apprenticeship, 
but  I  do  feel  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  our  Parliament  to  have 
abolished  compulsory  apprenticeship,  and  not  to  have  intro- 
duced in  its  stead  a  more  satisfactory  means  of  maintaining  at 
its  proper  complement  our  supply  of  trained  British  seamen. 

The  amount  of  preventable  loss  that  now  exists  through 
bad  navigation  ought  long  ago  to  have  stirred  the  nation  to 
take  in  hand  the  whole  subject  of  the  efficiency  of  the  crews  of 
our  merchant  ships.  The  examinations  in  navigation  of  ciiptains 
and  officers,  introduced  some  years  ago,  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results,  and  a  great  improvement  has  occurred 
amongst  them.  I  think,  however,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  standard  of  proficiency  for  them  might  advantage- 
ously be  raised.  Seamen  obtain  the  rating  of  A-B.  at  present 
without  any  examination  whatever,  either  of  having  served  a 
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certain  time  at  sea,  or  that  the  man  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  his  profession.  Formerly  apprentices  were  bound  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  four,  five,  or  seven  years,  and  they  could  not 
get  employment  as  seamen  until  they  had  shown  they  had 
served  their  articles.  Now,  a  man  may  ship  as  an  O.S.  with- 
out having  ever  been  on  board  a  ship  in  his  life ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one. voyage  he  may  get  a  certificate  from  his  captain  as 
an  able  seaman ;  he  may  wen  present  that  certificate  to  the 
master  of  another  ship,  and  the  master  may  engage  him.  In 
such  a  case  when  the  ship  gets  out  to  sea,  the  master  finds,  to 
his  cost,  that  the  man  neither  knows  how  to  reef  or  steer,  but 
the  master  has  engaged  him  perhaps  for  a  voyage  of  six  or 
nine  months,  and  although  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  seaman- 
ship, it  may  be  impossible  for  the  master  to  get  rid  of  him  till 
the  voyage  terminates.  Meantime  the  ship  must  be  navigated 
as  if  this  man  was  a  competent  able-bodied  seaman.  He  not 
bein^  so,  the  ship  to  that  extent  is  under-manned  and  unsea- 
worwy. 

The  number  of  competent  well-trained  A.B.'s,  in  the 
generality  of  our  forecastles,  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
me  whole  number  of  seamen,  and  it  is  a  grave  fact  that  by 
far  the  largest  losses  of  life  and  property  at  sea  occur  from 
bad  navigation. 

From  a  paper  put  in  by  Mr.  Farrer,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships  (see 
Appendix,  No.  58),  in  1874,  it  appears  that  losses  at*8ea  are 
owing,  in  an  overwhelming  de^ee,  to  neglect  or  bad  naviga- 
tion. An  abstract  made  of  the  causes  of  wreck,  in  1,095 
cases  enquired  into  from  1856  to  1872,  shows  the  following 
results: — 

so  irredkfl,  or    6*47  of  the  whole,  arose  from  defects  in  the  ship,  bad  stowage,  &c.. 
•711       „        „  64-98  „  „  faults  of  master,  crew,  or  pilot. 

142      „        „  12-96  „  „  stress  of  weather. 

148      „        „  13*51  „  „  other  ineyitable  accident. 

84      „        „  3*106  „  „  unknown  causes. 

which  entirely  agrees  with  my  experience  as  a  shipowner.  Our 
firm  are  our  own  underwriters  on  our  ships  to  a  large  extent ; 
and  as  our  losses  have  almost  wholly  been  caused  by  bad  naviga- 
tion, and  this  bad  navigation  has  largely  been  on  the  part,  not 
of  our  own  captains  or  crews,  but  on  the  part  of  the  captains 
and  crews  of  odier  ships  which  have  collided  with  ours ;  it  is 

*  Bistribttted  as  follows,  tIz.  :  Wrecks  £rom  neglect  or  bad  nayigation  of 
Master  611  wrecks,  or  65*80  per  cent 
Crew      68  „  6*29        „ 

PUot       42  „  3-84        n 

X  X 
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plain  that,  if  all  ships  should  not  be  properly  officered  and 
manned,  the  danger  to  ships  with  good  officers  and  crews  must 
still  remain  ezcessiye.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  eztrt* 
ordinary  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  masten 
and  mates,  whose  increased  capabilities  and  higher  moni 
character  are  acknowledged  by  all  shi{)0wner8.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  want  of  competence  and  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
crews  is  just  as  generally  acknowledged  and  deploredi  During 
the  same  period,  there  has  further  been  great  uiprovement  in 
the  character  of  the  hulls  of  our  ships,  iron  having  to  a  lam 
extent  taken  the  place  of  the  less  durable  material,  wood :  tue 
pumps,  and  other  contrivances  for  working  and  mooring  of 
ships  are  improved ;  our  coasts  are  better  lighted  than  ukej 
were ;  tug  steamers  are  better  than  previously,  and  they  are 
far  more  used  now  than  formerly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
seaports;  and,  notwithstanding  all  these  ad  vantages,  the  pre- 
ventable losses  at  sea  remain  excessive. 

The  considerations  I  have  urged  ought  surely  to  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  need  of  improving  the  professional  condition 
of  seamen. 

I.  In  now  proceeding  to  consider  means  for  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Merchant  Service,  it  is  right  to  reiterate  the  obligation 
which  shipowners  arc  under  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  competent  men  for  the  safe  navigation  of  their  ships; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  opinion,  that  in  all  in- 
stunees  where  this  is  not  done  there  is  a  failure  to  perform  an 
obvious  and  indispensable  duty.  If  one  individual  is  at  liberty 
to  neglect  this  duty,  all  can  alike  claim  exemption  from  the 
obligation  ;  and  I  feel  it  is  only  when  each  shipowner  aims  at 
training  the  men  needed  for  his  own  ship  or  ships  tliat  an 
adequate  supply  of  British  sailors  can  be  depended  on.  But 
the  training  of  apprentices  being  attended  with  some  cost  and 
much  trouble,  it  has  been  neglected  by  many  sailing  shipowners 
— notably  by  London  shipowners — who,  as  a  class,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  sail  their  ships  without  any  apprentices 
in  them  at  all.  Steamers  cannot  train  apprentices,  and  do  not 
carry  them. 

Sailing  shipowners  who  take  apprentices  find  that  a  boy  for 
the  first  year — perhaps  for  the  second — cannot  perform  work 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  wages  he  receives  and  his  mainte- 
nance, notwithstanding  which  many  shipowners  in  Liverpool 
and  in  the  northern  seaports  have  recognised  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
carry  apprentices  in  their  ships,  even  though  it  involves  them 
in  a  loss,  iVoni  which  certain  of  their  neighbours  are  exempt. 
If  these  shipowners  were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
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tlieir  apprentices  as  A«B.'s  afterwards^  there  would  be 

hardship ;  but  when  the  lads  have  completed  their  apprenti  Jeor^ 

flhip,  they  naturally  ship  with  those  who  pay  them  the  highe^tc^^^JiTrJJ^^ 

wages ;  and  as  steamers  carry  few  men,  they  can  afford  to  give  ^^ 

wages  to  these  few  that  sailing  shipowners  cannot  pay ;  and 

thus  steamers  got  the  trained  seamen,  which,  at  their  individual 

oosty  sailing  shipowners  have  trained,  and  these  shipowners  are 

not  recouped  for  their  outlay  in  any  way  whatever.      It  is 

unreasonable  to  expect  that  certain  shipowners,  from  a  sense  of 

public  duty  or  from  philanthropic  motives,  are  to  continue  to 

train  apprentices  as  they  have  been  doing  on  behalf  of  steamers 

and  also  on  behalf  of  certain  of  their  sailing-ship  neighbours. 

Indeed^  steamers  are  supplanting  sailing  ships  so  quickly,  that 

it  may  be  impossible  to  provide  from  ^  our  sailing  ships  the 

necessary  number  of  apprentices ;  and  I  conclude  that,  as  the 

first  means  towards  restoring  to  the  Mercantile  Marine,  a  proper 

aapply  of  trained  British  seamen,  it  is  requisite  that : — 

Shipowners  shall  recognise  die  duty  of  training,  for  the 
safe  navigation  of  their  ships,  the  requisite  number  of 
boys  they  are  severally  to  require ;  and  that  upon  sail- 
ing ships  and  steamers  that  fail  to  bring  forward  such 
requisite  number  of  boys  a  tax  shall  be  imposed,  which 
shall  recoup  our  Government  for  the  assistance  they 
may  give  in  training  the  A.B.  seamen  such  ships  and 
steamers  ought  to  train,  but  which  circumstances  prevent 
them  from  doing. 
II.  While  the  necessary  and  proper  duty  of  shipowners  is  to 
bring  forward  the  trained  seamen  their  slups  require,  certain 
shipowners  may  be  placed  in  circumstances  that  hinder  their 
fulfilling  this  duty  to  the  mercantile  community.      But  the 
inability  of  such  sailing  shipowners  and  of  all  steamship  owners 
to  bring  forw'ard  their  due  proportion  of  trained  seamen  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  Government.     The  general  prejudice 
sustained  by  the  entire  Mercantile  Marine  body  from  the  want 
of  trained  seamen,  whether  from  the  fault  or  from  the  inability 
of  any  individual,  demands  redress  at  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment.   I  shall  accordingly  enquire,  secondly,  what  Government 
ought  to  do  towards  assisting  to  obtain  the  proper  supply  of 
British  trained  seamen,  so  that  the  deficiency  above  referred  to 
shall  be  supplemented.    This  enquiry  is  the  more  urgent,  seeing 
as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  proportion  of  steam  to  sailing 
ships  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  thus  the  supplement  I  allude 
to  must  continually  be  increased  also. 

While  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  British  seamen  is  of 
primary  importance  to  shipowners,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  vital 

xx2 
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concern  to  the  whole  nation.  We  are  so  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  food,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  our  national  existence  that  we  be  supreme  as  a  naval  power; 
and  in  order  to  maintain  our  naval  supremacy,  we  require  ta 
have  in  our  Merchant  Navy  a  large  reserve  of  men  suitable 
for  being  drafted  into  the  Royal  Navy  in  case  of  war. 

No  prudent  English  Government  ought  to  neglect  in  times 
of  peace  preparation  for  maritime  conflict ;  but  this,  so  far  as 

Ereparing  a  proper  force  of  Naval  Reserves  is  concerned,  has 
een  grievously  neglected  by  successive  Governments. 

In  1859  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  best  means  of  fnanning  the  Royal  Navy.  They  reported 
generally  as  follows : — 

^  We  therefore  submit  the  adoption  of  measures  which, 
while  their  primary  object  is  the  protection  of  this  coantiy 
from  the  hazards  of  war,  must  at  the  same  time  improve  tlie 
position  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  British  seamen  in  the 
two  services,  and  unite  them  together  in  the  firm  bonds  of 
reciprocal  good  feeling  and  of  common  interest' 

The  Commissioners  sought  to  give  practical  force  to  the 
admirable  principles  laid  down  above,  by  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  seamen,  to  consist  of 
20,000  men.  These  20,000  were  to  be  selected  from  the  adult 
A.B.  seamen  of  the  Merchant  Navy,  and  were  to  be  enrolled  at 
once  from  its  ranks,  but  the  supply  of  which  ultimately  was  to 
be  provided  for  from  training  ships,  which  the  Commissioners 
recommended  Hhouhl  be  established  in  the  different  large  sea- 
ports in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  wise  suggestions  were 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  to  increase  the  training  ships 
for  boys  for  the  Royal  Navy,  so  as  to  train  the  whole  of  the  boys 
for  the  Royal  Navy  in  special  training  ships.  The  recommen- 
dation in  this  part  of  their  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  has  been  acted  upon  by  them,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Service,  which  now  possesses  the  most  efficient 
— and,  perhaps,  best  conducted — set  of  A.B.  seamen  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  to 
establish  training  ships,  for  the  training  of  seamen  for  the 
Royal  Nava!  Reserve  has  never  been  acted  upon  ;  neither  has 
the  number  of  first-class  reserve  seamen  ever  yet  been  filled 
up :  and  the  inducements  to  join  the  Naval  Reserve,  of  good 
pay  and  a  future  pension,  fail  to  obtain  from  the  Merchant 
Service  a  sufficient  number  of  men  who  can  pass  the  moderate 
standard  as  to  physique  and  nautical  experience  now  estab- 
lished. 

As  a  shipowner,  I  find  that  Royal  Naval  Reserve  men  form 
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the  best  crews ;  and  our  captains  are  instructed  to  engage  these 
in  preference  to  other  A.B.  seamen.  Their  drill  renders  them 
more  prompt  to  obey  orders5  and  their  training  has  accustomed 
them  to  habits  of  order  and  personal  tidiness.  I  am  convinced 
it  would  be  for  the  good  both  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Mer- 
chant Serried  that  there  should  be  a  more  intimate!  connection 
between  them ;  and  I  would  observe  that  the  separation  which 
BOW  exists  is  not  owing  to  any  mutual  dislike,  or  to  any  per- 
manent disqualification  on  either  side  to  serve  in  the  sister  navy, 
but  it  has  been  brought  about  by  legislation,  which  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  merchant  sailor  to  join  the  Koyal  Navy 
in  times  of  peace,  and  quite  impossible  for  the  man-of-war's  man 
to  join  the  Merchant  Service  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  Navy.  I 
believe  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  seamen  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  nation  the 
Jarge  Naval  Reserve  force  it  requires,  it  is  essential  that  a  more 
thorough  amalgamation  of  the  Royal  and  Merchant  Naval 
Services  shall  take  place  than  now  exists.  They  arc  at  present 
Jiving,  as  it  were,  divorced  from  each  other ;  the  only  event,  as 
matters  now  stand,  to  cause  their  reunion  being  the  breaking 
out  of  a  war ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  in  any  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  merchant  seamen  it  would  be  reasonable,  even  if 
practicable,  to  leave  the  enlargement  of  our  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
out  of  account. 

I  believe  that  to  establish  a  thorough  connection  between 
the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine,  Government  must 
b^;in  at  the  beginning — that  is,  with  the  boys — and  instead  of 
having  training  ships  exclusively  for  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
that  £ey  do  away  with  this  exclusive  system,  and  establish 
nautical  schools  throughout  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom  for 
training  all  the  boys,  both  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  for  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  together. 

To  maintain  the  20,000  A.B.'s  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  present, 
the  Admiraly  train  about  3,000  boys  annually,  each  at  a  cost  of 
about  60/.  per  annum.  Instead  of  this,  let  6,000  boys  be  annually 
received  and  trained  for  one  year  in  nautical  schools.  This 
would  give  3,000  boys  annually,  as  now,  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  3,000  more  for  the  Merchant  Navy ;  and  if  at  these  day 
nautical  schools  the  boys  were  to  come  in  the  morning  and  have 
instruction  and  their  food,  but  return  to  their  own  homes  for 
the  night,  the  expense  for  food,  clothing,  and  instruction  woidd 
not,  probably,  amount  to  more  than  20/.  a  year  each  boy,  or 
120,000/.  a  year  for  6,000  boys,  instead  of  180,000/,  a  year,  as 
now,  for  the  3,000  boys  trained  in  training  ships  for  the  Royal 
Navy.     These  nautical  schools  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
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way^  except  as  regards  the  boarding,  as  the  Nautical  School  tt 
Amsterdam,  which  is  the  oldest,  and,  I  suppose,  the  most  efll- 
cient  nautical  school  in  existence;  and  the  boys  there  m 
taught  navigation  in  a  dummy  ship  in  the  yard ;  they  are  alio 
taught  in  this  way  in  the  old-established  Naval  School  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

The  boys,  on  joining  these  public  naval  schools,  should  enter 
into  the  same  obligations  to  serve  the  country  that  they  at 
present  do  when  they  enter  the  training  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
After  one  year  at  school,  let  them  enter  the  Royal  Navy  for  one 

J  rear  or  for  two,  until  their  drill  is  thoroughly  learned.  Then 
et  them  pass  for  two  years  into  the  Merchant  Service  as  ordi^ 
nary  seamen,  and  after  that  jcret  their  rating  as  A.B.  seamen  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  ohould  the  ordinary  seaman,  at  die 
end  of  his  two  years'  service  on  board  merchant  steamers  and 
sailing  ships,  not  have  acquired  the  needful  acquaintance  wiA 
seamanship,  he  could  again  join  as  O.S.  in  a  shipof  H.M. 
Navy,  and  acquire  the  further  requisite  knowledge  to  enaUe 
him  to  pass  as  A.B. 

This  scheme  would  do  away  in  time  with  the  reprotdi 
which  now  exists,  that  our  merchant  navy  cannot  supply  even 
the  slender  number  of  20,000  trained  men  for  Royal  Naval  R^ 
serves.  The  reserves  would  all  in  due  time  he  provided,  and 
the  plan  would  fulfil,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  nation,  the 
recommendation  of  the  1859  Manning  Commission  in  favour  of 
training  our  Naval  Reserves  from  boyhood.  It  would  bring 
about  community  of  feeling  and  of  action  between  the  seamen 
of  our  two  services,  which  is  so  much  needed,  and,  by  making 
it  a  si?ie  qua  iioii  that  all  Naval  Reserve  boys  should  serve  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  we  should  obtain  a  really  valuable  Reserve,  the 
men  of  which  would  know  the  duties  they  have  to  enter  upon 
in  case  of  need.  The  present  system  is  feeble  in  the  extreme, 
and  in  time  of  pressing  need  might  utterly  break  down.  Ab 
regards  the  present  A.B.'s  of  our  men-of-war,  why  should  they 
not  have  it  in  their  power  now  at  once  to  join  the  merchant 
navy  as  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  for  two  or  three  yean, 
when  they  can  be  spared  ? — their  time  counting,  if  their  cer- 
tificates are  good,  the  same  as  if  they  were  on  board  a  man- 
of-war. 

The  system  of  these  day  nautical  schools  for  boys  both  of  the 
Royal  and  Merchant  navy,  now  sketched,  would  be  carried  on 
at,  I  believe,  half  the  cost  to  Government  of  the  present  ex- 
pensive method  ;  as,  towards  the  maintenance  of  these  schools, 
the  Government  could  apply  the  tax,  which,  as  I  contend, 
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gteamers  and  sailing  ships  that  carry  no  apprentices^  should 
pay  to  the  national  exchequer. 

The  boys  turned  into  the  merchant  service  from  our  train- 
ing fillips  (except  from  the  Warspite  and  Indefahgahle)  are  a 
positive  source  of  injury  to  the  Merchant  Service.  The  boys, 
with  the  exceptions  1  state,  are  all  committed  to  the  industrial 
and  reformatory  ships  the  Government  have  assisted  to  estab- 
lish, Thesse  poor  boys,  being  on  the  very  verge  of  criminal 
life,  are  destitute  of  the  restraining  influences  of  home  and 
kindred  J  so  necessary  to  enable  boys  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tiong  that  beset  thcra  in  our  large  home  and  foreign  seaporta. 
While,  on  philanthropic  grounds,  these  training  ships  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  lads,  they  are  a  positive  means  of  degradation  to 
the  Merchant  Service,  and  must  inevitably  hinder  respectable 
boys  from  entering  it.  I  desire  to  except  from  any  unfavour- 
able remarks  whatever,  the  boys  trained  on  board  the  IVarspite 
and  Indefatigabky  many  of  whom  are  orphans  of  respectable 
parentage.  The  respective  committees  of  these  ships  absolutely 
refuse  to  place  thera  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  though 
they  thereby  lose  a  large  annual  subsidy.  But  they  prefer, 
wisely,  to  keep  their  boys  from  having  any  stigma  or  taint  of 
any  kind*  These  training  ships  are  doing  a  good  work,  and 
deserve  well  of  their  country, 

IIL  The  third  indispensable  requisite  towards  the  re- 
organisation of  our  Mercantile  Marine,  is  to  obtain  a  recon- 
struction of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

This  Department  has  recently  had  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  on  it,  connected  with  the  imposition  of  a  load  line 
for  all  ships,  and  with  a  general  superintendence  of  ships  when 
loaded.  It  has  under  its  control  the  Local  Marine  Boards 
established  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  different  seaports. 
These  have  under  tlieir  care  the  examination  of  masters,  mates, 
and  engineers,  and  have  to  enquire  into  charges  brought  against 
these  for  misconduct  or  incompetency.  The  Marine  Depart- 
ment also  undertakes  the  inspection  of  all  steamships  and  of  all 
sailing  vessels  carrying  passengers.  All  passenger  steamers 
are  certified  as  to  the  state  of  their  engines  by  officers  who 
have  to  report  to  the  Marine  Dejiartment,  and  no  steamer  can 
clear  at  the  Custom  House  without  such  a  certificate. 

Duties  such  as  the  above,  which  are  only  part  of  those  ad- 
miuistered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Department,  demand 
the  judgment  of  experienced  and  practical  men.  If,  for  the 
administration  of  railway  interests,  our  Parliament  has  ap- 
pointed ad  a  tribunal  separate  Commissionera  from  the  Board 
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of  Trade,  who  deal  with  complaintfl  affecting  railways^  surely 
it  is  reasonable  to  claim  that  for  the  superTision  of  sliipping 
and  of  seamen  Parliament  should  also  constitute  a  proper  de- 
partment, with  competent  practical  men  as  commissioners  to 
administer  it.  The  Marine  Department  ought  to  include  on 
its  Rtaff  of  responsible  commissioners  a  quaUfied  practical  ship- 
builder acquainted  with  machinery ;  also  a  naval  officer  who 
has  held  a  high  command  (who  might  be  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty);  as  well  as  a  good  merchant  captain.  The^e,  with 
otliers,  could  wisely  and  intelligently  deal  with  questions  affect- 
ing the  hulls  and  engines  of  our  sailing  and  steamships,  and 
also  w  ith  the  training  of  seamen  and  the  maintenance  of  a  well- 
disciplined  and  effective  Naval  Reserve  of  seamen,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  legislation  required  on  these  subjects.  They 
ought  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Marine  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons- 
Having  now  touched  on  what  I  consider  the  three  main 
subjects  connected  with  the  professional  improvement  of  our 
seamen,  I  ought  now  to  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  im- 
provement of  their  social  condition.  It  is  impossible  for  me, 
from  tack  of  time,  to  go  into  this  part  of  my  subject  as  I  would 
wish ;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  touch  on  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  discipline  at  sea  at  all.  I  must,  however,  em- 
phatically  and  indignantly  state  that  I  repudiate  the  proposal, 
I  regret  to  find  circulated  hy  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
odious  and  disgusting  CD. Acts  should  be  extended  to  our 
northern  seaports,  for  the  benefit  of  our  merchant  seamen* 

The  first  subject  demanding  attention  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  social  condition  of  seamen  is  with  reference  to 
the  surroundings  of  Sailors*  Homes  in  the  different  se^porta  of 
this  country.  Round  the  Liverpool  Sailors'  Home  the  magis- 
trates have  licensed,  A\dthin  a  radius  of  1 50  yards,  the  astound- 
ing number  of  46  public-houses,  w^hile  the  Watch  Committee 
of  the  borough  fails  to  employ  adequate  means  for  securing 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Licensing  and  other  Acts  are  res- 
pected. Although  the  system  of  inspection,  recently  intro- 
duced, lias,  undoubtedly,  proved  beneficial  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  breaches  of  the  Licensing  Laws,  it  is  evident  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 

The  excessive  and  unjustifiable  temptations  that  exist  out- 
side, frustrate  efforts  made  by  the  Directors  and  excellent 
Superintendent  of  our  Sailors'  Home  for  the  benefit  of  seamen, 
1  notice,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  new 
Sailors'  Home,  about  to  he  erected  at  the  north  end,  from  the 
debasing   inriuence  of  the   public-house,  the  Directors  have 
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secured  by  purchase  some  considerable  extent  of  property 
adjoining  the  site. 

But  the  question  remains  for  solution,  what  ought  ship- 
owners to  do  in  view  of  the  drinking  and  other  evils  now 
rampant  round  our  Sailors'  Home,  and  which  was  erected  for 
the  very  purpose  of  shielding  our  men  from  such  influences  ? 
I  must  point  out  that  the  pay  and  shipping  offices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  being  in  the  same  building,  our  seamen  are  not  only 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Sailors'  Home,  with  its  grievous  tempta- 
tions hard  by,  but  they  must  necessarily  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  unemployed  time  there,  and  temptation  has  addi- 
tional strength  if  men  are  idle. 

I  conceive  that  hardship  of  the  most  grievous  kind  is  now 
infficted  on  seamen  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
drawn  public  attention ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  case 
of  our  own  Sailors'  Home,  one  of  two  alternatives  must  be 
adopted — either  the  public-houses  surrounding  the  Sailors' 
Home  must  be  closed,  which  I  conclude  is  impossible,  or  the 
Directors  must  sell  the  present  building  for  other  purposes,  and 
rebuild  on  another  site.  In  all  other  seaports  similarly  affected 
I  consider  that  like  procedure  ought  to  be  adopted. 

My  second  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  seamen  is,  the  adoption,  by  shipowners  generally, 
of  die  plan  of  granting  a  premium  to  their  seamen  for  good 
conduct,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  current  wages,  and  not  to 
depend  solely  on  punishment  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
on  shipboard.  Our  firm  has  had  this  reward  for  good  conduct 
established  on  board  all  our  ships  for  a  number  of  years;  we 
^ve  2s.  6d,  per  month  extra  pay  to  seamen  who  obtain  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct  from  their  captain  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage;  and  to  men  who  make  a  second  voyage  in  our  ships 
we  give  58.  per  month,  on  their  obtaining,  at  the  end  of  it 
again,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct.  The  existence  of  these 
good  conduct  rewards  in  our  ships  enables  us  to  get  a  good 
class  of  men,  and  we  are  thereby  almost  entirely  relieved  from 
ihe  annovance  and  expense  connected  with  the  desertion  of 
men  in  foreign  ports,  and  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
fellow  shipowners. 

The  third  sugg^tion  I  offer  is,  that  no  spirits  be  served  to 
seamen  at  sea,  unless  on  occasions  of  the  most  exceptional 
nature.  Instead  of  grog  we  give  our  men  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
whidi,  in  cold  weather,  they  have  during  the  night,  as  well  as 
at  their  morning  and  evening  meal,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
Ihis  to  others. 

I  shall  leave  to  those  who  are  to  follow  me,  and  specially 
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to  so  good  an  authority  on  subjects  connected  with 

as  Mr.  John  Williamson^  the  duty  of  urging  the  use  of  good 

E revisions  on  board  ship^  so  as  to  avoid  scurvj,  which  may 
e  reckoned  to  be  simply  the  result  of  starvation ;  the  abolitioD 
of  advance  notes;  and  the  introduction  of  a  pension  fundi 
and  of  other  ameliorating  influences  in  the  treatment  of  our 
seamen. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  the  hope 
that  my  fellow  shipowners  may  join  our  firm  in  requirii^ 
that  religious  worship  on  Sundays  shall  take  place  on  board  aU 
their  ships.  It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  injury  and  loss  to 
seamen  and  boys^  from  their  passing  the  six,  or  eiffht,  or  ten 
months  of  an  East  India  or  Australian  voyage,  withoat  being 
asked  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Almighty  Ood,  or  hearing  Ha 
Word  read  or  explained.  This  duty  of  holding  a  rehgiooi 
service  on  Sundays,  I  trust,  may  become  as  stated  a  part  of 
the  discipline  on  board  of  merchant  ships  as  it  has  become  oo 
board  of  ships  of  H.M.  Navy. 


On  the  Same.    By  John  Williamson. 

NO  subject  is  of  more  importance,  whether  considered  in  its 
commerical  or  national  bearings,  than  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Seamen  Question,  and  the  bocial  Science  Congress  biB 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  selection  of  this  subject,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  so  important  a  shipping  centre  as  Liverpool 
There  is  an  appropriateness,  indeed,  in  this  latter,  as  Liverpool 
has  taken  a  greater  lead,  and,  I  might  say,  a  deeper  interest  in 
this  question  than  any  other  port,  probably  arising  from  the 
proximity  of  the  docks  to  its  places  of  business,  and  the  conBe- 
quent  closer  observation  of  all  that  occurs  in  connection  with 
shipping  than  is  possible  in  a  port  like  London.  There  is  also 
a  happy  coincidence  in  having  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Lefevre)  as  our 
President  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  doubts 
expressed  by  yourself,  when  in  Liverpool  in  1869,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  generally  assumed  belief  in  the  deterioration 
of  our  seamen,  that  led  to  the  formation,  of  that  *  Committee 
of  Enquiry  into  the  condition  of  our  Merchant  Seamen,'  which 
has  done  more  than  any  other  body  to  elucidate  the  facts,  and 
to  draw  attention  to  the  subject, — and,  as  honorary  secretaiy 
to  that  Committee,  I  hope  that  any  statements  I  majr  nor 
make  will  be  regarded  as  having  a  greater  weight  attaching  to 
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ihem  than  if  they  were  the  expression  solely  of  my  individual 
>pinion. 

The  subject  is  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  vast  in  its 
ramifications,  that,  in  the  time  allowed  me,  it  is  impossible  to 
]o  justice  to  it.  In  order,  therefore  to  give  cohesion  to  what 
must  otherwise  appear  very  disjointed  and  discursive,  I  will 
treat  the  subject  under  the  three  following  divisions  : — 

1st.  The  present  condition  of  our  seamen. 

2nd.  The  causes  that  have  operated  to  bring  about  that 
condition;  and 

3rd.  Suggestions  for  improving  the  professional  and  social 
condition  of  seamen,  and  enforcing  discipline  at  sea. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country. — Though 
the  text  given  me  assumes  social  and  professional  deterioration, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  desirable  I  should  succinctly  state  the 
various  grounds  upon  which  this  alleged  deterioration  is  en- 
titled to  be  accepted  as  proven,  the  more  so  that  there  are  some 
people  who  are  disposed  if  not  to  question,  at  least  to  receive 
the  fact  cum  grano  salis.  Even  so  recently  as  last  August  the 
Contemporaiy  Review  has  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey, 
M.P.,  under  the  heading  ^  Has  the  British  Seaman  deteriora- 
ted ? '  in  which  he  endeavours  to  question  what  is  so  generally 
accepted,  and,  as  Mr.  Brassey  takes  a  deep  interest  in  our  sea- 
men, and  his  opinions,  therefore,  might  have  some  effect,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  controvert  his  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions in  the  same  Revieio  for  this  month  (October) — ^from  that 
paper  I  may  be  permitted,  at  present,  to  quote  where  neces- 
sary for  my  purpose. 

The  Conmiittee  of  Enquiry  which,  as  already  stated,  took 
its  origin  at  the  time  of  our  President's  visit  to  Liverpool  in 
1869,  consists  not  of  sailing  and  steamship  owners  purely,  but 
includes  underwriters,  merchants,  and  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent shipmasters  in  the  port.  I  remark  this  to  show  that  its 
constitution  is  broad  enough  to  free  it  from  the  imputation  of 
being  one-sided,  or,  what  it  has  sometimes  been  designated,  ^  a 
shipowners'  committee.'  This  committee  took  great  pains  to 
elicit  the  most  correct  and  reliable  information  and  opinions, 
and,  without  detailing  the  figures  in  the  returns  obtained,  I 
may  simply  state  that  the  evidence  conclusively  established  the 
fact  that  our  seamen  had  greatly  deteriorated,  professionally, 
physically,  and  morally, — in  passing  I  may  observe  that  when 
using  this  word  '  morally,'  I,  personally,  do  not  apply  it  in  its 
relation  to  the  grosser  vices,  for,  while  in  this  respect  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement,  we  must  exercise  charity  when 
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we  consider  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  sailor  is  sub- 
jected. 

'Tie  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow : 
But  no  man's  yirtue  or  sufficieney 
To  bo  80  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 

I  refer  to  that  utter  want  of  moral  tone  that  causes  the 
sailor  to  refuse  or  neglect  to  join  his  ship  after  signing  articles, 
to  desert  abroad,  and  to  that  spirit  of  insubordination  that  he 
too  frequently  exhibits.  The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  of 
Enquiry  are  supported  by  continued  evidence^  and  the  recoids 
of  the  daily  press  often  bear  painful  evidence  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  fore- 
castle hands  are  genuine  seamen,  and  that  the  reminder  ate 
ignorant  of  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  a  sailor ; — and  when 
we  consider  the  class  from  which  these  latter  hands  are  taken 
— pierhead  jumpers,  tramps,  and  all  sorts — it  is  not  surprioDg 
to  learn  that  they  are  inefficient  and  insubordinate,  that  thej 
'  hang  back,'  and  have  to  be  ^  hounded  out '  of  their  bunu 
when  any  emergency  arises,  that  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  j<mi 
ship  after  signing  articles,  and  that  they  desert  on  every  oppo^ 
tunity.  But  I  must  here  do  the  justice  of  pointing  out  that 
this  severe  indictment  does  not  apply  to  the  better  class  of  sea- 
men, for  we  have  some  good  trained  men  in  sailing  ships,  and 
a  larger  proportion  in  steam — men  who  are  as  good  seamen  as 
any  country  can  boast  of,  and  help  to  redeem,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  blacker  side  of  the  picture.  Such  men  go  to  show 
what  an  excellent  body  of  seamen  we  might  possess  if  the  bulk 
of  them  were  trained  and  brought  up  to  the  profession. 

This  deteriorated  condition  is  borne  out  in  the  report  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association,  a  large  and 
influential  body  representing  the  shipmasters  of  this  port,  sup- 
ports this  opinion. 

The  respectable  seamen  themselves,  as  represented  by  the 
Seamen's  Protective  Society  of  Liverpool,  numbering  3,000 
practical  sailors,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  married  men  and 
members  of  the  lloyal  Naval  Reserve,  in  their  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  February  last,  state  that  *  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at  sea  is  the  result  of 
ships  being  partially  manned  by  men  who  are  not  sailors,  and 
the  large  number  of  foreigners.'  The  petition  also  refers  to 
the  supply,  by  crimps, '  of  vagrants,  tramps,  and  other  incom- 
petent men,  which  accounts  for  the  inefficiency  and  insubordi- 
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nation  so  much  complained  of,'  and  further  proceeds  to  point 
out  remedies  *  that  will  secure  a  more  efficient  and  competent 
class  of  seamen '  than  now  exist. 

The  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  their  meeting 
in  the  London  Tavern,  in  February  last — the  largest  repre- 
sentatiye  meeting  of  shipowners  (sail  and  steam)  ever  held  in 
this  country — stated  in  one  of  their  resolutions  respecting  sea- 
men, that  ^  a  large  proportion  of  the  annual  casualties  at  sea  is 
caused  by  their  inefficiency,  intemperance,  and  negligence,  and 
that  great  risks  and  losses  arise  nrom  tKe  desertion  of  seamen 
in  foreign  and  colonial  ports.' 

It  is  well  known  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
had  to  substitute  Lascars  for  some  5,000  of  their  English  sea- 
men, because  the  latter  were  so  insubordinate  and  difficult  to 
deal  with. 

The  Consular  body,  in  reply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  circular 
addressed  to  them  by  Mr.  Lefevrc  in  1869,  almost  entirely 
support  this  view ;  and  even  Sir  Philip  Francis,  whom  Mr. 
Brassey  quotes  as  against  the  deterioration  theory,  says,  *  My 
personal  experience  runs  over  a  period  of  ten  years  only,  and 
my  opinion  is,  I  fear,  of  small  value,  yet  I  think  it  is  true  that 
the  character  of  the  British  seaman,  whether  better  or  worse 
than  formerly,  is  open  to  improvement' — and  this  year  our 
consuls  at  Havre  and  Pemambuco  write  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  the  drunkenness,  insubordination,  and  incompetency  of  our 
sailors.  Mr.  Bemal,  at  Havre,  recommends  'more  attention 
to  the  improving  the  character,  conduct,  and  seamanship  of 
sailors.' 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  report  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  1872,  by  Mr.  Oray  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  does  not  support  these  views ;  it  says,  *  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  mercantile  marine  no  case  is  made  out  for  the 
mterference  of  Oovemment  to  increase  the  number,  or  improve 
the  quality  of  seamen  serving  on  board  British  merchant 
ships ; '  but  against  this  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Grray's  utterances  in  public,  and  otherwise,  since  then,  do  not 
rapport  the  views  expressed  in  that  report,  and,  being  subse- 
quent to  that  report,  are  to  be  accepted  as  his  matured  opinions 
— ^for  example,  at  a  meeting  in  Liverpool,  in  1874,  he  says,  ^  It 
was  now  tune  they  took  into  consideration  the  question  of 

unseaworthy  sailors He  believed,  and  those  gentlemen 

ii?ho  were  his  colleagues  believed,  that  if  it  was  really  wanted 
to  prevent  loss  of  life  at  sea,  they  woidd  have  to  begin  with 
ihe  sailors.  ....  There  was  also  an  immense  waste  in  the 
mercantile  marine  from  the  unseaworthiness  of  seamen,  and  it 
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was  found  that  men  were  shipped  as  seamen  who,  frmn  their 

physical  condition,  were  utterly  unfit  to  go  to  sea The 

question  of  the  supply  of  seamen  to  the  mercantile  marine  wu 
not  a  small  one^  and  must  be  taken  up  from  a  comprehensiye 
point  of  view.' 

So  intelligent  an  observer  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  in  the 
Nautical  Magazine  for  this  month  (October),  states  that  British 
seamen  have  deteriorated  in  seamanship,  and  adds,  they  have 
not  improved  either  morally  or  socially  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  classes  of  tlie  community. 

I  think  I  have  submitted,  though  veir  briefly,  an  amount 
of  general  concurrence  in  support  of  the  Uct  of  deterioration, 
that  is  conclusive. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  ^  the  causes  that  have  operated  to 
bring  about  that  condition.'  It  is  of  importance  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  a  disease  be  arrived  at,  so  that  the  proper  remedies 
may  be  applied — in  the  subject  before  us  people  are  too  readj 
to  be  carried  away  by  plausible  theories— one  of  these  very 
ffenerally  accepted  is,  that  because  of  the  immense  increase  k 
late  years  in  our  tonnage,  the  demand  for  seamen  has  exceeded 
the  supply,  and  hence  the  deterioration ;  now  this  has  not  the 
bearing  on  the  subject  so  generally  assumed,  as  the  foUowing 
figures  will  show.  In  1860  (I  take  this  year  as  being  suffi- 
ciently remote  for  my  purpose,  and  prior  to  that  inmiense 
impetus  given  to  our  shipping  in  consequence  of  the  American 
war),  in  that  year  we  possessed  4,251,739  tons  of  shipping, 
while  in  1875,  we  had  5,891,692  tons,  or  an  increase  of  about 
37^  per  cent. ;  in  1860  we  had  of  seamen,  including  apprentices, 
143,992,  or  of  British  hands  129,713,  against  the  respective 
figures  in  1875,  of  150,330  and  129,657,  or  an  increase  of  sea- 
men of  about  4  per  cent,  though  the  number  of  British  seamen 
remains  almost  stationary,  so  that,  though  our  tonnage  has 
increased  37^  per  cent,  since  1860,  we  hardly  require  more 
sailors  to  work  that  tonnage.  Tlie  reasons  are  obvious  to  anv 
practical  man,  when  taking  into  account  the  better  appliances 
and  arrangements  for  handling  ships,  their  greater  size  (for 
though  the  total  tonnage  is  so  much  greater,  we  have  far  fewer 
sailing  ships  in  1875  than  in  1860),  and  also  that  while  a  ship 
of  500  tons  carries  one  first  officer,  one  second  officer,  one  car- 
penter, one  boatswain,  one  sailmaker,  one  cook,  and  one  steward, 
so  the  ship  of  1,500  tons  carries  no  greater  number  of  these 
hands,  therefore  arguments  in  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  our 
seamen,  because  our  ships  are  now  worked  ^vith  fewer  hands 
per   100  tons  than  before,  are  perfectly  illusory.     I  might 
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mention  here  in  passing,  that  in  giving  the  total  number  of 
sailor  hands  in  1875  as  150,330,  there  falls  to  be  deducted 
about  I69OOO  apprentices,  and  about  15,000  officers  and  car- 
penters in  sailing  ships,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  actual  number 
of  forecastle  hands — these  are  about  119,515,  or,  deducting 
foreigners,  a  total  of  British  forecastle  hands  (A.B.'s  and 
O.S.'s)  of  98,848.  It  is  important  to  keep  those  figures  before 
us  in  dealing  with  the  whole  question,  as  there  is  the  grossest 
misconception  abroad  respecting  the  number  of  our  sailors. 

Neither  are  the  causes  of  deterioration  or  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  better  men,  as  some  allege,  owing  to  insiSicient  pay 
and  bad  food.  The  improvement  during  the  past  twenty  years 
in  the  more  comfortable  quarters,  better  and  luller  dietary,  and 
in  the  wi^es  of  seamen,  is  most  marked ;  and,  when  fairly  con- 
sidered, the  position  of  the  seaman  is  not  in  such  marked  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  fellow  workman  on  shore ;  his  food  and 
wa^es  average  about  3«.  M.  per  day,  with  no  house  rent  to  pay 
— uie  position  in  steam  is  even  better — and  in  vessels  from  the 
Colony  or  San  Francisco  the  wages  range  from  5/.  to  7/.  and  8i. 
per  month ;  only  last  month  my  firm  paid  off  a  crew  shipped 
m  the  Colony,  some  of  whom  had  11/.  a  month  1  Many  an 
educated  clerk  in  a  Government  office  would  be  delighted  to 
have  such  remuneration  besides  his  food,  and  no  lodgings  to 
pay  for  I 

Others,  again,  assert  that  the  increase  of  foreigners  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  deterioration,  and  that  shipowners  take  these 
because  they  are  so  much  cheaper  than  English  sailors.  The 
Times  even,  in  a  leader  on  I8th  September  last,  repeats  the 
fieJlaey  and  cautions  shipowners  by  saying — ^  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  worse  or  more  perilous  method  of  saving  money  than 
that  which  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  some  quarters  of 
engaging  crews  of  a  low  and  unseaworthy  type.  Foreign 
sailors,  with  no  characters,  cost  less,  no  doubt,  than  picked  and 
trustworthy  Englishmen ;  but  if  we  add  the  mere  expense  of 
mutinies  and  murders,  and  needless  losses  at  sea,  the  saving  on 
the  whole  account,  will,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  doubtful.' 
It  does  not  need  a  word  to  practical  men  to  show  that  this 
statement  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Mr.  Brassey,  too, 
in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  says  (p  402) — '  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  seamen,  if  they  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  sailing  ships,  and  were  selected  with  the  same  care 
as  the  men  employed  in  steamers,  would  be  inferior  to  the 
mariners  of  former  times.'  I  would  ask,  after  steamers  are 
supplied  with  the  best  of  our  men,  where  are  the  sailing  ship- 
owners to  select  from?  and  how  to  be  constantly  employed 
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in  dock  when  the  ship  is  probably  four  to  eight  weeks  in 
port? 

All  these  plausible  theories  are  based  upon  ignorance  of 
the  real  facts ;  but^  putting  aside  these  negative  causes,  I  wfll 
give,  in  order,  the  positive  ones,  to  account  for  the  present 
deteriorated  condition  of  our  seamen.  The  late  Mr,  Graves 
and  Mr.  Lamport  seemed  to  point  to  about  1854  as  the  period 
when  a  sensible  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  seamen 
commenced,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  old  ties  that  used  to 
connect  seamen  with  certain  owners,  captains,  or  ships  were 
broken  by  the  institution  of  shipping  oiBces.  To  some  extent 
this  was  a  misfortune,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  recom* 
mend  a  return  to  the  old  system.  Even  now,  if  any  good 
sailor  wishes  to  go  back  in  his  former  ship,  he  has  only  to  go 
to  the  captain  beforehand,  give  him  his  old  discharge,  and  ii 
shipped  in  due  time  at  the  shipping  oiBce  with  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  But  the  quality  of  our  forecastles  was  getting  deterio- 
rated before  1854.  There  can  be  no  question  tnat  the  leading 
causes  were  the  gold  discoveries,  first  in  California,  and  after- 
wards in  Australia.  For  years  we  did  an  enormous  trade 
with  these  countries,  and  whole  ships'  crews  invariably  deserted 
for  ^  The  Diggings.'  The  vacuum  thus  created  had  to  be  filled 
rapidly  and  repeatedly,  and  it  was  filled  by  the  residuum  of  our 
populations.  The  demoralisation  then  set  in,  has  continued 
more  or  less,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the  rule  for  ships'  crews  to 
desert  in  the  Colony,  San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere — in  fact, 
it  is  notorious  that  this  is  the  method  adopted  by  many  to  get 
to  the  Colony.  In  this,  the  crimp  and  false  discharges  play  a 
no  inconsiderable  part ;  it  requires  little  argument,  therefore, 
to  show  why  we  now  have  so  few  good  seamen. 

The  evil  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  abolition  of  the 
compulsory  apprenticeship  system,  as  fewer  boys  are  now  being 
trained  for  sailors ;  and  this  again  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that,  while  it  is  only  in  sailing  ships  boys  can  be  trained, 
sailing  ships  are  continuing  to  decrease,  while  steamers  are 
increasing  in  number — in  other  words,  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  sailors  from  that  tonnage  which  does  not,  and 
cannot,  produce  them.  Besides,  that  excellent  nursery  for 
seamen,  the  coasting  trade,  is  disappearing  rapidly  under  the 
influence  of  steam,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
recent  Plimsollian  agitation.  During  the  past  three  years,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  sailing  coasters,  11,546,  carrying 
39,590  men,  are  reduced  to  10,563,  carrying  37,401  men,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent,  less  in  three  years  1  Coasting  steamere 
have  remained  stationary  in  numbers  and  crews. 

A  fruitful  source  of  deterioration  is  the  advance  note.  It  is 
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characterised  by  Mr.  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  as  *  probably  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  deterioration,'  and  by  Mn  W.  S. 
Lindsay  as  the  *  pernicious  system  of  advance  notes,*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  the  crimp's  occupation  would  be  gone  if  there 
were  no  advance  notes — ^a  consumraation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
by  every  respectable  shipowner.  The  better  class  of  seamen, 
in  their  petition  already  mentioned,  refer  to  the  crimps  as  the 
source  of  supply  *of  vagrants,  tramps,  and  other  incompetent 
men,  which  accounts  for  the  inefficiency  and  insubordination  so 
much  complained  of.' 

Another  evil  is  the  ease  with  which  men  obtain  A*B. 
TatiDg.  This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  discontent  with  the  com- 
petent seaman,  and  prevents  liim  from  obtaining  his  rightful 
pay  and  position. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  third  and  principal 
division  of  my  subject,  viz ; — *  Suggestions  for  improving  the 
professional  and  social  condition  of  seamen,  and  enforcing 
discipline  at  sea,'  And  first  I  feel  bound  to  make  an  admission 
from  my  own  personal  observation,  that,  whether  arising  from 
the  attention  drawn  to  this  question  during  the  past  seven  or 
eight  years,  the  better  pay,  food,  and  forecastles,  or  the  interest 
now  taken  by  many  owners  in  their  men,  or  all  combined, 
there  is  no  doubt  some  improvement  in  our  men — once  or  twice 
lately  our  captains  tell  us  of  really  fair  crews  they  have  had — 
as  an  instance,  a  ship  belonging  to  my  firm  recently  went  to 
the  Colony  from  London  with  one  of  the  worst  crews  the 
captain  ever  had,  they  all  deserted  of  course ;  a  fresh  crew 
was  shipped  for  San  Francisco,  who  all  likewise  deserted,  and 
another  crew  was  shipped  at  San  Francisco  for  Liverpool, 
which,  the  captain  infonued  us,  was  the  best  crew  he  ever  had, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  were  working  what 
is  known  among  sailors  as  *  the  dead  horse '  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  voyage;  I  saw  them  on  the  ship's  arrival  here, 
and  I  must  say  I  have  rarely  seen  a  finer  lot  of  men.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  only  exceptional.  I  hope,  as  I 
believe,  I  am  correct  in  tliiji  view ;  but  tlie  operation  of  the 
causes  I  have  named  is  very  slow  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  if 
shipowners  would  still  further  extend  their  care  of,  and  interest 
in,  their  men,  it  would  result  in  an  increased  advantage  to  them- 
selves. As  a  shipowner  I  have  tried  this ;  we  endeavour  to 
make  our  forecastles  as  comfortable  as  practicable,  give  the  men 
the  best  provisions,  with  a  varied  dietary ;  the  men  have  two 
entire  fresh  meat  days  in  the  week ;  libraries  are  on  board  for 
the  use  of  the  crew ;  and,  on  Sundays,  the  captains  are  directed 
to  read  prayers  in  the  cabin,  and  no  work  to  be  done  that  day, 
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except  what  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  ship;  besidei 
these^  we  encourage  tihie  men  to  go<^  conduct  by  money 
rewards^  and,  should  any  of  them  go  back  in  the  same  ship^  we 
pay  their  railway  fares  to  and  from  their  homes.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  will,  of  itself^  produce  good  sailors ;  but,  after  a  fev 
years  at  sea,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  good 
conduct  men  will  turn  out  fair  sailors.  The  result  in  our 
experience  is,  that  we  never  have  mutiny,  and  rarely  an  actcf 
insubordination  in  any  of  our  ships ;  and  we  have  had  then 
good  conduct  men  two,  three,  and  four  voyages  in  snocessiQB 
in  the  same  ship ;  and  I  believe  but  for  crimps  we  shonU 
have  fewer  desertions  abroad,  an  evil,  I  regret  to  sa^r,  all  our 
care  is  impotent  against  in  certain  foreign  and  colonial  porta 
I  mention  all  this  to  show  that  eomcthm^  might  be  done  bj 
Bhi[)owners,  individually,  to  improve  the  sailors'  condition. 

Kemedies  for  improving  the  social  condition  of  seamen  I  do 
not  touch  upon,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  already  dealt  with  thst 
part  of  the  subject,  and  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  da 

Kespecting  discipline,  several  of  the  present  disciplinn^ 
clauses,  if  carried  into  effect,  only  tend  to  increase  insubcndh 
nation.  For  instance,  where  any  offence  has  to  be  entered  is 
the  oiUcial  log  book  and  attested,  then  read  over  distinctly  to 
the  offender,  and  his  reply  thereto  likewise  entered  and  attested, 
as  provided  for  in  clause  244  of  the  Merchant  Shippmg  Act 
of  1854,  the  result  is  that  the  offender,  knowing  his  doomk 
fixed,  becomes  reckless.  Captains,  on  the  other  hand,  ratlier 
than  produce  disaffection,  and  perhaps  mutiny,  are  compelled 
to  refrain  from  entering  offences  in  the  official  log  book,  and 
thus  the  offender  escapes  with  impunity,  and,  on  being  paid  o£^ 
gets  his  V.G.  There  could  be  no  better  plan  devised  to  pnn 
duce  lawlessness  and  insubordination,  and  it  is  only  in  extreme 
cases  the  captain  is  forced  to  act.  Again,  a  seaman  may  in- 
sult an  officer,  and  commit  any  offence  short  of  absolute  mutiny, 
and  all  the  punishment  the  captain  can  inflict  is  a  deduction  of 
two  davs'  i)ay,  a  punishment  which  is  equivalent  to  granting 
the  sailor  perfect  immunity  from  the  consequence  of  serioiu 
misconduct.  For  maintaining  discipline  at  sea  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  captains  liave  more  power  given  to  them— it 
would  rarely  be  abused — the  ultimate  decision  in  the  recent 
case  of  Captain  Barnes,  of  the  Locksley  Hall,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  reply  to  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him  in  con- 
nection therewith,  are  eminently  satisfactory  as  bearing  upon 
extreme  cases,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  general  discipline  oo 
board  ship,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  haves 
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irell-coiisidered  measure  introduced  next  session  of  Parliament, 
dealing  with  this  important  subject. 

For  improving  the  professional  condition  of  our  seamen^  I 
would  suggest  the  following : — 

AUow  no  man  to  rate  as  A.B.  till  he  can  show  satisfactory 
proof  of,  at  least,  four  years'  sea  service.  I  do  not  say  that 
rour  years'  sea  service  will  make  anyone  a  good  A.B. — a  cap- 
tain can  take  him  or  not  in  that  capacity,  as  he  choses ;  but  if 
a  man  is  of  fiur  physique,  of  good  character,  and  after  four 
years  at  sea,  he  ought  to  be  a  fairly  good  A.6.  At  present 
anyone,  after  a  year  or  so  at  sea^  can  obtain  this  rating,  and  a 
great  many  men  ship  as  A.B.  with  false  discharges  who  had 
never  before  been  at  sea.  While  this  system  would  be  a  pro- 
tection to  the  shipowner,  it  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  bon&Jide  A.B. ;  the  first  effect,  for  some  years,  would  be 
that  there  would  be  fewer  real  A.B.'s  in  our  forecastles,  and, 
therefore  the  genuine  A.B.'s  value  would  improve,  Le.  he 
would  be  better  paid.  The  constitution  of  our  forecastles 
would  not  be  much  altered,  for  a  time  at  least;  there  would  be 
iSswer  A.B.'s  and  more  O.S.'s,  while  the  cost  to  the  shipowner, 
all  round,  would  not  be  much  altered  from  now;  but,  in  course 
of  time,  a  better  class  would  be  induced  from  the  higher  A.B. 
pay  to  adopt  the  sea  life  as  a  profession,  and,  even  at  greater 
eost  per  head  to  the  shipowner,  the  work  will  be  more  effici- 
ently done,  and  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  An  intelligent 
workman  finds  the  best  tools,  though  more  costly,  the  cheapest 
in  the  end. 

I  also  am  strongly  persuaded  that  the  abolition  of  the 
advance  note  would  tend  to  improve  the  character  of  our  men, 
aa  it  will  keep  out  of  our  ships  a  class  that  degrade  the  pro- 
feaaion.  Shipowners,  as  a  body,  I  feel  assured,  desire  this ; 
and  the  respectable  seamen  themselves  urge  it.  It  would  in- 
fBet  no  injury  upon  the  good  seaman  or  his  family ;  it  would 
make  the  thoughtless  ssolor  more  careful,  and  would  inflict 
little  injury  to  even  the  reckless  one,  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
as  a  rule,  out  of  the  advance  there  is  rarely  10^.  of  it  spent. in 
outfit;  and  an  immense  good  will  result,  the  crimp  will  die  out, 
as  his  profession  will  be  gone.  It  is  from  this  quarter  the 
neateat  opposition  will  be  offered  to  the  abolition  of  the  note. 
Shipowners,  merchants,  and  underwriters  have  a  right  to 
deinand  the  abolition ;  their  property  is  often  lost  through  the 
dmnken  and  enfeebled  condition  of  the  men  who  are  shipped 
in  such  state,  mainly  through  the  operation  of  the  advance  note, 
beiides  the  incompetent  class  of  men  that  are  shipped  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  pemicioas  system.  In 
April  of  this  year  (1876)  no  fewer  than  seven  fine  ships  put  back 
by  refusal  of  the  men  to  do  duty ;  in  every  case  they  were  sent 
to  prison^  as  there  were  no  grounds  for  their  refusal ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  bearing  on  the  subject,  that  all  these  men  had 
received  advance  notes — the  inference  is  clear>  that  if  they  had 
not  got  advance  notes,  they  would  not  have  caused  these  shipi 
to  put  back.  I  will  close  this  suggestion  by  quoting  from  the 
Nautical  Magazine  of  January  last  (1876)  (p.  71) — ^^  Againi 
and  again  has  it  been  pointed  out  that  numbers  of  diips  most 
necessarily  be  lost  through  the  condition  in  which  their  crem 
are  placed  on  board,  and  if  by  any  simple  means,  like  tke 
abolition  of  the  advance  note,  a  remedy  for  this  particular  evil 
could  be  found,  the  country  would  possess  an  unquestionable 
right  to  interfere  on  this  ground  only.'  ....  Again  (p.  7S) 
— ^  If  any  means  can  be  devised  for  inducing  the  seaman  to 
relv  upon  himself,  or  for  emancipating  him  from  the  enervating 
influences  by  which  he  is  now  surrounded,  it  would  be  a  seiiooi 
thinff  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reform.' 

Another  suggestion  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged,! 
would  here  reiterate,  viz.,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  present 
wholesale  desertions  abroad,  our  Government  should  be  again 
strongly  urged  to  press  on  a  convention  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments, especially  with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Farrar,  in  his 
admirable  Reiwrt  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
dated  October,  1875,  states  in  respect  of  the  subject — ^NegO' 
tiations  were  about  this  time  (1870)  opened  with  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  a  Consular 
Convention,  better  means  of  enforcing  discipline  in  Britisli 
ships  in  United  States  ports.  These  negotiations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  resumed  and  are  still  pending.  The  object 
is  one  of  very  great  importance  to  our  commercial  marine.' 

The  foregoing  are  all  matters  that  would  beneficially  affect 
the  present  position,  but  the  great  remedy  lies  in  the  supply  rf 
a  better  class  of  trained  men.     Before  entering  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  show  what  is  the  annual  waste  of  our 
sailor  hands,  and  the  sources  of  supply  to  meet  that  waste. 
Roundly,  of  sailor  hands  we  have  about  150,000  (and  here  I 
may  add,  that  if  any  of  my  figures  are  challenged,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show  how  these  are  arrived  at,  but  it  would  ezhaost 
your  patience  were  I  to  enter  into  these  details  now);  if  we 
take  the  same  percentage  of  waste  as  in  the  Royal  Navy,  fixMii 
deaths,  dro>vnings,  desertions,  and  retiring  from  the  service,  it 
would  give   15,000.     I  believe  it   is   nearer  20,000.    Some 
writers  have  put  it  at  16,000.     Well,  suppose  we  assume  this 
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moderate  estimate  for  our  argument^  let  us  see  how  this  yearly 
waste  is  supplied — 

Apprentieeship  supplies  about        ......  3,500 

Tnining  shipe  *  „  950 

Total 4,450 

This  leaves  about  11,550  to  be  got  from  all  other  sources ; 
the  coasting  trade  now  supplies  comparatively  few,  the 
fishing  population  almost  none,  but  the  crimp,  I  dare  say, 
could  give  us  reliable  information  respecting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  balance,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  inferences  as 
to  the  quality  of  that  supply.  Kespecting  the  supply  of 
foreigners  (about  2,000  a-year)  it  is  not  desirable,  on  national 
grounds,  this  should  be  increased,  or  even  should  continue  as 
now ;  at  the  same  time,  these  men  are  about  the  best  we  have 
got  in  our  ships,  being  good  sailors,  sober  and  steady  men — I 
refer  not  to  Italians  and  Greeks,  but  to  Danes,  Swedes,  Nor- 
w^ans,  and  Germans,  who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
forei^  element  in  our  ships.  Many  people,  notably  Captain 
Bedford  Pim,  R.N.,  M.P.,  put  the  number  of  foreigners  as 
very  much  greater  than  the  Kegistrar-General  of  teamen's 
returns.  I  believe  there  are  more  foreigners  in  our  ships  than 
these  returns  show,  as  many  ship  as  Englishmen ;  it  is  nothing 
unusual  for  a  captain  to  find  a  ^  John  Smith,'  or  ^  James 
Ghreen,'  who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English — at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  no  means  of  correcting  the  returns  of 
foreigners,  we  must  accept  them. 

Apprenticeship. — It  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic  to 
revert  to  the  compulsory  system ;  in  fact  it  would  not  work, 
as  the  strongest  advocates  of  that  system  are  constrained  to 
admit :  many  sailing  ships,  such  as  tiiose  in  the  timber  trades, 
are  only  in  commission  half  the  year,  so  they  could  not  take 
apprentices;  and  a  large  part  of  our  tonnage,  viz.,  steam, 
neither  could  nor  would  take  them,  for  the  very  reason  they 
cannot  train  seamen.  There  have  been  many  suggestions  as 
to  increasing  this  source  of  supply — one,  that  a  bonus  should 
be  given  by  Government  to  shipowners  for  every  apprentice 
carried ;  and  another,  that  a  rebate  out  of  the  Light  Dues 
should  be  made  to  ships  carrying  apprentices,  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  tonnage.  Doubtless,  both  plans  would  increase  the 
nmnber ;  but  as  regards  the  first,  I  cannot  see  that  the  country 
should  contribute  to  the  rearing  of  men  for  this  more  than  any 

>  The  Conway  and  Worcater  are  not  included  in  this,  as  their  output  go  as 
apprentioes. 
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other  profesftion^  purely  upon  the  trade  merits  of  the  case ;  the 
same  argument  would  apply  to  the  second  method ;  but,  apart 
from  that,  the  broader  question  is  now  being  raised,  and  will 
have  to  be  settled  some  day  soon,  whether  the  coat  of  lighting 
our  coasts  should  not  be  borne  by  Goyernment^  or,  at  all  eventi, 
that  shipping  should  only  be  charged  with  its  own  fair  propor^ 
tion  of  same,  as  it  is  not  just  that  a  large  profit  should  be  inade 
by  Goyemment.  as  now,  out  of  Light  Dues,  something,  I 
belieye,  like  50,000/.  a-year,  entirely  out  of  merchant  shippuoff, 
while  the  Royal  Navy  pays  nothing.     If  shipowners  who  do 
not  take  apprentices,  could  be  made  to  see  the  material  uh 
terest  they  have  in  the  question,  they  might  be  induced  to 
carry  lads  also,  and  the  result  would  be  a  ^ood  many  more 
trained  seamen  being  reared  for  our  Mercantile  Marine.    The 
number  of  apprentices  enrolled  is  about  16,000,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  number  to  be  anything  approaching  this  figure; 
many  an  apprentice  leaves  the  sea,  and  his  indenture  is  never 
cancelled.     Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Nautical  Magazine y  gives  the  number  as  11 ,000.    I  have  heard 
a  practical  shipowner  say  that  10,000  was  fully  the  number 
carried,  and  I  believe  him.     This  is  borne  out  when  we  con- 
sider that  if  all  the  sailing   ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
partly  home  and  foreign  trades,  carried  apprentices  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  four  to  every  1,000  tons,  the  numbers  would  only  be 
about    13,3001      This  fact  will  show,  likewise,  that  extend 
apprenticeship  as  much  as  is  practicable  or  probable,  sailing 
ships  could  not  nearly  rear  seamen  enough  for  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  this  country.     It  is  important  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  especially    as   sailing  ships  are  diminishing  in 
number  every  year — in  the  last  three  years  alone  they  have 
decreased  by  1,564,  or  about  8  per  cent. 

The  present  training  ships  are  all  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  good.  Most  of  them  turn  out  lads  that  will  make  good 
sailors,  and,  therefore,  these  institutions  should  be  encouraged 
as  much  as  possible,  but  they  can  never  be  regarded  as  the 
nursery  for  supplying  the  Mercantile  Marine  with  seamen.  At 
present,  they  altogether  do  not  supply  more  than  about  950 
per  annum,  i.e.y  deducting  from  the  total  annually  turned  out 
(about  1,300)  the  number  that  are  apprenticed,  350,  and  in- 
cluded under  that  head ;  therefore  any  probable  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  ships  will  not  make  an  appreciable  acces- 
sion compared  with  the  enormous  waste  to  be  supplied.  Mr. 
John  Bums,  of  Glasgow,  advocated  in  The  Timesy  in  January 
last  (1876),  a  comprehensive  system  of  national  training  ships, 
to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  British  shipping,  and  giving 
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Bkippmg  a  set-off  by  abolishing  all  Light  Daes.  Many  parts 
of  nis  Boheme  were  admirable,  but  as  1  showed  in  a  letter  to 
Tk€  Timeiif  it  woald,  I  feared,  be  unworkable  in  its  leading 
points.  I  mention  this  in  passins  to  show  the  deep  interest 
some  of  our  largest  shipowners  take  in  the  subject,  not  of 
training  ships  only,  but  in  the  whole  seamen  question. 

I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  are  prepared  to  recdye  my 
siupgestions  for  supplying  the  Mercantile  Marine  with  good 
SiUraB^  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  viz.,  by  a  system  of  extended 
oonnection  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine. 
Man^  thoughtful  naval  men  have  advocated  this.  Members  of 
Parliament,  the  Liverpool  Committee  of  Enquiry,  and  other 
bodies.     Various  plans  have  been  proposed,  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  now  to  particularise  any  of  them,  nor  to  propound 
any  scheme  of  my  own,  as  this  might  raise  discussion  on 
matters  of  unimportant  detail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  broader 
and  more  important  question ;  besides,  it  would  almost  require 
B  special  paper  to  deal  with  this  part  of  my  subject.     I,  there- 
fim,  content  myself  simply  with  ur^g  the  principle  of  such  a 
oonnection,  as  1  am  confident  if  the  Government,  Admiralty, 
and  shipowners  were  fully  persuaded  of  its  importance,  each 
would  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  soon  frame  a  practical  method 
of  working  out  its  details.     I  know  I  shall  be  met  on  the 
dueshold  of  my  suggestion  by  the  usual  trade  arguments  that 
supply  and  demand  should  regulate  all  such  matters ;  that  the 
Government  has  no  more  right  to  train  sailors  for  the  Mercantile 
Marine  than  to  train  craftsmen  for  any  other  trade  or  profession. 
I  am  prepared  to  go  entirely  with  such  views  if  Government 
and  the  Admiralty  declare  they  want  none  of  our  men  for 
reserves,  or  in  the  event  of  a  war ;  but  if ,  as  is  well  known, 
they  must  have  their  reserves  from  the  Mercantile  Marine,  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  Gt>vemment  to  see  these  are  in  number  and 
quality  equal  to  any  emergency.     The  Manning  Commission, 
of  1859,  recommended  a  reserve  force  of  60,000  men,  of  whom 
30,000  were  to  be  raised  and  maintained  out  of  the  Merchant 
Service ;  at  present  we  have,  against  this,  about  12,000  first 
class  reserves,  and  although  it  may  be  asserted  that  our  ships 
of  war  require  fewer  men  now  than  in  1859,  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  our  commerce  is  vastly  more  extended,  and  our 
offensive  duties  would  be  a  more  serious  matter  than  in  1859, 
and  I  doubt,  therefore,  if  fewer  reserves  are  wanted  now  than 
then ;  moreover,  war  would  now  be  a  matter  of  months,  and 
the  reserves  must  be  immediately  available.     It  is  question- 
able if  5,000  out  of  our  present  reserves  could  be  got  together 
in  six  months.     Many  eminent  naval  authorities  put  our  neces- 
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Bary  reserves  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  30,000.  Any 
B^ay,  it  is  obvious  our  present  immbers  are  altogether  too  few, 
when  we  consider  the  artificial  position,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of. 
our  country — its  vulnerability— and  how  much  we  depend  for 
our  existence  on  keeping  the  seas  open.  In  the  matter  of  food 
supplies  alone,  last  year,  out  of  our  wants  of  one  hundred 
milUon  hundredweights  of  wheat,  we  imiXFrted  about  sixty- 
three  millions,  or  about  two-thirds  of  our  total  necessities.  Our 
manufacturing  industries  depend,  too,  on  enormous  impoi-ts  of 
cotton,  jutCj  wool,  &c,,  and  upon  the  seas  being  open  for  the 
exports  of  manufactured  goods,  iron,  and  coal.  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  think  what  our  position  would  be  in  the  event  of 
a  great  war,  with  a  score  of  Alahamas  preying  upon  our 
commerce.  We  should  require  all  our  possible  naval  reisouroea- 
to  protect  our  commerce.  Colonies,  and  our  coasts,  apart  froi 
our  duty,  as' the  great  maritime  nation,  to  act  with  overwhel 
ing  power  on  the  offensive.  Now,  shipowners  have  their  righi 
as  well  as  obligations,  and,  if  their  men  are  taken  away  to 
the  Navy,  the  Admiralty  is  entitled  to  do  something  for  the 
Mercantile  I^Iarine  in,  at  all  events,  training  up  tc:>  tlie  require- 
ments of  the  Royal  Navy  for  ample  reserves.  Such  a  scheme 
would  be  economical  to  the  nation,  as  with  better  seamen  there 
would  be  fewer  losses  of  life  and  property  at  sea,  and  the 
perfect  security  and  immunity  from  periodical  panic  would 
be  cheaply  purchased.  The  material  out  of  which  to  make 
the  best  seamen  and  naval  reserves  is  at  hand,  and  in  any 
quantity. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Liveriwol   CommiHec   of  En- 
quiry, a  large  deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Wat-d  Hunt,  First 
Lord  of  the  AdmiraUy,  in  January,  1875,  to  urge  the  iraiK>rt- 
ancc  of  some  such  connection.     Mr,  Hunt,  in  referring  to  that 
deputation,  at  tlie  Conwuij  prize   distribution,  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  said  :  *  I  have  lately  had  before  me  a  large  deputatioi^H 
from   this  part  of  the  country,  urging  my   co-operation   v^^tlll^H 
shipowners  in   establishing  training  ships  for  the  men.     I  do 
hope  that  movement,  which  has  lately  had  an  impetus  given  to 
it^ — ^a  strong  feeling  that  our  raercantiJe  seamen  are  not  all  they 
should  be— will  not  slacken,  but  fliat  there  will  be  a  hearty  an<^H 
deteniiined  prosecution  of  that  movement,  and  that  1  may  UtJ^I 
to  see,  before  I  leave  office,  proper  ships  established  for  the 
training  of  seamen  in  all  the  principal  port«  of  the  eountry.^^ 
Since  then  Mr,  Hunt  offered  certain  grants  to  training  ahip4^| 
for  boys  who  were  turned  out  of  a  certain  physique  and  6tnesa 
to  serve  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  but  the  proiKisal  was  so  valueleaa 
as  it  affected  the  supply  of  seamen  for  the  Mercantile  Marini  ^ 
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that  it  received  little  or  no  favour  from  the  Committees  of 
Training  Ships.  As  Mr.  Hunt  stated^  the  difficulty  is  the 
Exchequer^  but,  if  taken  up  heartily,  the  cost  of  the  scheme 
will  be  seen  to  be  very  small  indeed,  small  at  least  as  compared 
with  the  immense  benefits  that  would  result  from  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  neither  a  trade  nor  a  Social 
Science  question,  but  I  maintain  it  is  both  in  a  most  vital 
d^ree ;  for  upon  it,  in  the  event  of  a  great  war,  will  hang  the 
destinies  and  the  very  existence  of  tne  British  Empire,  and> 
consequently,  our  commercial  position. 

As  the  Government  is  pledged  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
discipline  next  session  of  Parliament,  I  hope,  though  I  submit 
it  with  all  deference,  that  the  result  of  this  discussion  will  be 
that  this  Congress  will  press  upon  Government  the  necessity 
of  appointing  a  Special  Commission  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question  in  its  professional  and  national  aspects,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  discipline. 

I  thank  you  for  so  patiently  listening  to  me;  my  only 
r^ret  is  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  is  too  limited  to  deal  with 
the  subject  in  the  exhaustive  manner  I  should  wish,  and  as  the 
subject  demands. 
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Mr.  Balfour  made  the  following  obseryations  in  addition  to  his 
paper : — Last  autumn  I  went  with  Mr,  Clarke  Aspinall  to  Holland, 
Hamburg,  and  Denmark,  and  to  Sweden,  and  we  went  over  the  system 
of  training  boys  there  as  carefully  as  we  possibly  could.  The  boys 
were  trained,  not  afloat,  but  on  shore,  under  a  roof  with  a  dummy  ship, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  could  be  trained  in  the  science  and  know- 
ledge of  navigation  quite  as  well  as  on  board  ship.  So  much  have  I 
a  desire  to  except  the  Conway  and  the  Worcester  and  the  Indefatigable 
from  the  remarks  I  have  made  regarding  the  reformatory  ships,  that  I 
would  prefer  to  withdraw  those  names  altogether,  so  as  to  make  no  re- 
mark respecting  them. 

Mr.  David  MacIver,  M.P. — I  wish  to  express  a  hearty  general 
concurrence  with  the  whole  paper  of  Mr,  Williamson.  I  am  not  able, 
unfortunately,  to  express  equal  concurrence  in  some  of  the  views  of 
Mr.  Balfour ;  and  even  with  reference  to  Mr.  Williamson's  paper,  I  am 
not  able  to  go  quite  so  far  as  he  does  on  the  question  of  advance  notes, 
because,  although  I  certainly  think  he  is  right,  yet  I  feel  that  my  indi- 
vidual knowledge  of  the  subject  has  only  been  derived  from  steamship 
management ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  whose  experience  only 
arises  from  that  quarter,  is  competent  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  of  what 
ought  really  to  be  done  in  reference  to  advance  notes.  I  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  confident  than  I  am  in  believing  that  Mr.  Williamson  is  right, 
if  it  were  not  that  there  are  gentlemen  with  knowledge  and  experience 
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to  judge,  and  who  think  he  is  -wrong  on  this  question ;  and  as  it  seemt 
to  me  (and  I  put  this  fonvard  with  very  great  confidence),  the  truth  is 
perhaps  to  be  Ibund  somewhere  midway  between  these  opinions*  I 
cannot  help  thinking  tlmt  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  away  wi^  adrancft 
notes  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen,  as  was  the  proposal  of  the  Board 
Trade,  hut  that  the  gradual  abohtion  of  advance  notes  ought  to  bo 
sought  foFj  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat,  if  sought  for  in  that  way^  i% 
will  be  obtained.  As  I  have  been  from  the  first  the  most  conscientious 
opponent  of  Mr.  PlimsoU  when  I  believed  he  was  wrong,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  when  I  believed  tlity  were  wrong,  and  a  supporter  of 
both  of  them  when  1  believed  they  were  right,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  this,  that  nobody  does  dispute  that  most  of  the 
preventable  disasters  at  aea  arise  from  causes  perfectly  germane  to  the 
subject  for  discussion  to-day,  that  ships  are  in  the  main  lost  from 
faults  of  navigation  rather  than  from  faults  of  equipment ;  but  it  ap] 
to  me  that  any  argument  of  that  kind  is  misleading.  One 
well  urge  that  railway  accidents  were  of  no  great  importance,  in; 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  die  from  causes 
other  than  railway  accidents.  Those  who  are  most  opposed  to  Mr. 
FJimsoll,  and  those  who  believe,  as  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr,  Balfour 
do,  that  preventable  disasters  aritte  firom  faults  of  navigation,  ought  oot 
to  shut  their  ey*ss  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  disasters  at  sea  which 
do  not  arise  firom  faults  of  navigation  at  all,  but  do  arise  from  caOMft 
to  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  points,  and  I  think  the  danger  of  such  a  result 
as  may  arise  from  this  discussion  would  be  to  give  an  appearance  that 
after  all  there  was  only  this  question  of  seamen.  I  maintain  that  this 
question  of  seamen  is  the  main  question,  but  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
Mr.  Plirasoira  agitation  had  a  certain  ioundation.  No  question  oould 
be  of  greater  importance  than  that  which  is  raised  by  both  these  Papers. 
If  we  look  at  ours  as  a  maritime  nation,  and  at  Liverpool  as  the  prin- 
cipal port  in  the  kingdom,  and  when  we  think  bow  much  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  shipping,  and  liow  much 
the  prosperity  of  shipping  depends  upon  those  who  are  on  board,  and 
who  navigate  oiu*  ships,  I  think  all  will  admit  that  this  subject  is  of 
very  great  importance,  but  it  is  of  special  importance  at  thia  time,  be- 
cause the  Government  have  promised  to  introduce  a  measure  dealing 
with  this  subject  next  session  ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
Papers  and  discussion  will  immensely  assij^l  the  Govern meDt  to  the 
necessary  information  which  really  they  ought  to  possess,  and  rnosl 
possess,  if  any  measure  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  at  all  a  satis^ctory 
one.  Gentlemen  connected  with  shipping,  and  residing  in  Liverpool, 
can  hardly  realise  what  an  assembly  the  House  of  Commons  la,  wbith 
has  to  debate  these  shipping  subjects.  Clauses  which  are  mc^  im- 
portant to  everybody  in  Liverpool  and  our  country^a  prosperity,  are 
discussed  in  a  house  of  some  half-dozen  or  a  dozen  members ;  and 
then,  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  or  a  division,  members  flock  from  aU 
parts  of  the  House.  Certain  memhera  were  asked  to  retnain  acoesaiblei 
in  order  to  vote  upon  certain  points  of  last  year's  Shipping  BilJ,  thouglg 
they  could  have  no  sort  of  appreciable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Il 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  any  unfortunate  shipowner  who  gets 
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tq>  to  oppose  anything,  *  Why,  all  the  statesmen  who  have  had  to  do 
with  the  matter  think  so  and  so.'     Does  it  follow,  that  because  any 
statesman  has  been  connected  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  has  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?     I  told  my  friend  the  chairman, 
when,  unfortunately,  it  was  my  duty  to  contradict  him  very  positively 
indeed,  that  he  would  find  that  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  certain 
dauaea,  which  he  assured  the  House  of  Commons  had  the  best  possible 
reBults  as  regards  seamen,  and  as  regards  ships,  had  no  such  results  as 
he  believed  them  to  have.     There  appeared  to  be  none  who  seemed 
lesB  to  tmderstand  the  effects  of  their  own  legislation  than  those  states- 
men who  were  then  legislating  and  had  legislated  in  the  past.     The 
ttatemeot  was,  that  the  Acts  of  1871,  1878,  and  of  last  session,  were 
woxking  admirably,  and  so  long  as  the  Government  continued  to 
legislate  on  the  same  lines>  so  long  would  that  legislation  continue 
to  work  admirably.     This  legislation  has  really  worked  a  veiy  serious 
eflfoot  indeed  in  lessening  the  proper  discipline  which  ought  to  be 
nudntained  at  sea.     I  think  those  survey  clauses  which  our  friend  here 
mges  so  strongly  and  believes  in  so  highly,  those  clauses  by  which  a 
compaiatively  small  portion  of  the  crew  are  able  to  bring  back  a  vessel 
sad  have  her  surveyed,  are  in  operation  most  dangerous,  and  cannot 
bat  tend  to  continual  slackening  of  discipline  and  have  an  exceedingly 
bsd  effect     I  should  like,  in  special  concurrence  with  Mr.  Williamson, 
to  point  out  the  very  great  value  of  positive  evidence  of  deterioration 
of  seamen' as  against  the  comparatively  trifling  value  of  the  negative 
evidence  of  those  who  do  not  hold  the  view  that  there  is  any  such 
deterioration.     There  are  many  shipowners  (especially  those  who  are 
naoaging  certain  classes  of  steamers)  who  have  had  no  experience 
wiiatever  of  the  deterioration  in  certain  descriptions  of  seamen,  and  do 
not  believe  in  it ;  but  against  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  people  who 
^ow  positively  that  deterioration  exists,  and  who  speak  very  strongly 
u  to  those  views.     I  have  heard  a  most  able  shipmaster  describe  his 
crew,  as  I  believe,  with  approximate  truth.     He  said  he  had  ^5  per 
wnt.  who  understood  their  work,  25  per  cent  who  were  no  better  than 
^^ghvraymen,  and  50  per  cent  utterly  indifferent.     Now,  is  this  not  a 
doal>le  injustice,  both  to  the  shipowner  and  the  competent  seaman  ? 
w>k  at  the  hardship  to  the  respectable  workman  on  board  ship ;  look 
•*  the  difference  of  his  position  as  compared  with  the  man  on  shore, 
^eve  is  no  escape  for  the  seaman.    The  A.B.,  a  man  who  understands 
Ala  business,  and  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship,  as  matters  are  at 
f'CHcnt  finds  alongside  of  him  a  man  who  is  perhaps  a  gaol  bird,  and 
^o^^  not  understand  his  business  at  all ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  views 
**J>xeBsed  by  Mr.  Williamson  deserve  the  greatest  consideration  on  this 
P>vrfct 

llr.  Christopher  Bushell  (Liverpool). — The  resolution  which  I 
^^3ixe  to  submit  to  the  Section  is  this :  *  That  the  Section  recommend 
^  "the  consideration  of  the  Council  the  propriety  of  memorialising  the 
^]Orvemment  to  appoint  a  special  commission  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
dl^on  of  our  seamen  in  its  national  as  well  as  professional  aspects, 
i^olnding  the  question  of  discipline.* 

Mr,  H.  A.  Bright  (Liverpool). — I  am  very  much  disposed  to  think 
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it  will  be  found  that  tlie  best  seamen  are  just  as  good  as  tbey  ever  were 
that  the  great  ocean-going  steamers  are  commanding,  and  will  command^ 
the  very  best  seamen,  and  just  jis  good  as  they  were  before.  The 
increased  number  of  voyages,  and  the  shorter  voyages  those  steamers 
make,  instead  of  the  old  long  voyages  of  the  ship,  have  this  result, 
that  there  are  seamen  in  Liverpool  more  able  to  have  happy  homes  thui 
they  were  i:^ef  ore.  Then  the  best  Baihng  ships  of  the  best  firms  are  gener- 
ally able  to  command  a  goc»ci  crew.  The  Britiah  seaman  has  not  deterio- 
rated at  all.  But  when  you  take  out  of  the  category  all  these  very  first* 
rate  ahips^  which  command  the  first-rate  seamen,  then  you  fall  back  upon 
a  scratch  crew ;  and  aa  to  what  a  scratch  crew  is,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  case  of  the  Lennie  to  know  the  Vfjy  dreadful  things  that  go  on  on  board 
ship.  But  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  the  amelioration  of 
the  sailor's  condition.  For  many  years  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
Sailors^  Home  in  Liverpool,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  institu- 
tion which  does  a  better  work.  Not  only  does  the  Sailors^'  Home 
afford  a  home  for  the  Failor,  and  prevent  the  lodging-house  keepers 
and  crimps  taking  hold  of  their  prey,  but  it  does  a  great  deal  more  than 
that :  it  does  everything  it  citn  to  afford  the  sailor  the  best  material  and 
moral  advantiiges.  It  gives  him  the  bes*t  of  food  on  the  one  band,  and 
a  library  and  reading-room  on  the  other ;  it  gives  daily  prayers  for 
him  and  a  service  on  Sunday  ;  it  gives  him  lectures  and  various  enter- 
tainments on  tlie  week-days  j  it  gives  him  medical  assistance  when  he 
is  ill ;  and  I  believe  tliat  in  every  way  it  will  be  found  that  the  Sailors* 
Home  has  come  up  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
erected.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  quoting  figures ;  but  no 
fewer  thau  136,000  boardt^rs  have  been  there  during  the  yearn  it  has 
been  established.  We  have  a  deposit  bank,  and  they  have  depofiited 
in  that  time,  in  caah,  the  sum  of  703,000/.  But,  as  we  all  know,  the 
town  of  Liverpool  hm  enormously  increased.  Since  the  Sailors*  Home 
was  built  thirteen  new  docks  have  sUirtetl  up  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  committee  have  established  a  branch  Sailors'  Home 
there.  At  that  end  there  has  long  befu  a  pay  office,  and  it  paid  off 
last  year  2i],79fi  sailors.  Say  thitt  t'ach  of  tho?e  was  paid  off  101.; 
that  would  make  267,960/.  in  those  men's  pockets  at  the  north  end, 
with  nothing  but  lodging-houses  between  them  and  the  old  Sailora' 
Home.  My  belief  is  that  homes  really  do  tend  to  make  the  saOor  into 
a  better  man,  and  the  man  into  a  more  efficient  i*eaman. 

Mr.  Charles  LAJiroiiT  (Fenmuunmawr). — The  whole  matter  may 
be  broadly  brought  within  tliese  two  points,  namely,  whether  or  nol 
legislative  action  is  denirable,  or  whr^ther  or  not  itidividual  responsi- 
bility and  care  in  the  conduct  of  business  is  more  desirable.  In  the 
year  18fj4  the  great  Act  regulating  the  shipping  of  this  country  wis 
passed.  I  c4ill  that  Act  in  a  great  measure  an  Act  for  the  protcci' 
of  the  British  seaman.  On  looking  through  its  provisions  I  find 
Laa  been  protected,  and  protected  in  no  fewer  tlian  eleven  vei 
important  mrttters;  matters,  1  believe,  which  he  ought  to  havt*  looki 
after  for  himself,  matters  which,  I  believe,  if  he  had  been  leA  to  look 
after  for  himself,  would  have  led  to  the  training  up  of  a  claiSB  of  men 
more  independent  and  more  st;lf-reliant  than  they  are.     In  the  first 
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place,  when  a  man  engages  to  navigate  a  ship  he  is  at  once  put  by  that 
Act  in  the  hands  of  offioiak.  He  cannot  make  an  engagement  without 
I  going  before  officials.  He  has  to  ship  under  the  eje  of  a  person 
appointed  under  thi.s  legialation.  He  is  tied  down  by  regulation  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  wages  before  discharge^  he  is  tied  down  by 
regaktion  as  to  the  discharge  o£  seamen  and  the  payment  of  their 
wages.  As  to  the  recovery  of  wages,  there  is  a  special  form,  or  special 
process,  to  bo  gone  through.  In  this  the  8eamaa  is  protected  and 
r^^ilated  by  legislation.  If  he  dies  abroad  there  is  certain  legislation 
to  help  him ;  if  a  seaman  is  lell  sick  abroad  there  are  certain  rules 
laid  down  by  legislation  as  to  looking  after  him.  As  to  provisions,  he 
is  protected ;  all  those  are  to  be  inspected.  As  to  his  own  health,  as 
to  medical  stores,  as  to  the  accommodation  on  board,  the  amount  of 
space  given,  and  as  to  the  power  he  has  of  making  complaint.  If  in 
all  these  matters  the  seaman  feels  that  Government  is  going  to  look 
after  him,  to  take  care  of  him,  what  reliance  can  he  possibly  have  on 
his  own  exertions  ?  What  feeling  can  he  have  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  do  anything  at  all  to  take  care  of  himself?  But  that  is  not  so 
much  the  point  I  wish  to  refer  to.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
result  of  this  pernicious  legislation  has  been  to  foster  a  bad  feeling 
between  the  sailor  and  the  shipowner,  at  a!l  events  a  bad  feeling 
between  t!ie  sailor  and  the  captain,  who  is  the  representative  of  the 
Bhipowner,  and  I  think  that  to  this  sort  of  feeling  a  great  many  evils 
may  be  directly  traced.  I,  for  one,  would  certainly  say  we  most  find 
a  remedy  for  the  deterioration  of  our  seamen  quite  apart  finom  further 
legislation.  But  Mr.  William^^n  alludes  to,  and  simply  dismissev^,  a 
remedy,  and  that  h  the  great  question,  the  great  political  economy  ques- 
tion, of  supply  and  demand,  I  would  enforce  that,  and  not  dismiss  it, 
I  would  say  that  if  seamen  are  to  be  prevented  from  deteriorating,  if 
Aey  are  to  be  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  it  must  be  by  the  shipowners  being  in  a  position,  and 
desirous,  to  pay  them  and  bring  them  into  the  service.  There  can  be 
DO  difficulty  upon  this  point.  If  Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Mclver,  or  anybody  who  has  spoken  or  feels  on  this  subject  desires  to 
have  better  crews,  I  say  why  do  they  not  engage  more  A.B/s?  Why 
do  they  go  to  the  ordinary  seamen  they  condemn  ?  If  they  say  they 
cannot  get  thera,  I  say  that  is  not  an  argument.  They  cannot  get 
them  to-day,  but,  if  they  had  not  acted  upon  a  false  principle  of 
econonay  of  enga^ng  a  few  A.B.'s  on  board  their  ships,  and  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  seamen,  men  who  knew  nothing  about  their 
buainess,  if  they  had  not  acted  upon  this  false  economy  in  times  past, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  we  should  have  this  proportion  of  A.B,  and 
ordinary  seamen  reversed*  I  think  Mr.  Balfour  has  given  the  propor- 
tion as  something  like  25  per  cent,  of  A.H,  to  75  of  ordinary  seamen. 
I  Miy  again,  that  had  the  British  shipowner  really  and  truly  known 
the  true  bearings  of  his  own  interests,  he  would  have  taken  measures 
long  before  this  to  reverse  these  proportions.  I  will  put  it  in  this 
way.  Will  any  shipowner  tell  me  that  if  he  had  desired  to  have  his 
rfiip  matmed  by  second,  or  third,  or  lirst  mates,  he  would  not  have  got 
fliiem  ?     I  aay  most  distinctly  that  this  is  a  question  only  of  pay  and 
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aelection ;  it  is  a  question  of  payment ;  and  if  tlie  matter  bad 
taken  yp  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  would  have  been  very 
adjusted,     I  shall  be  met,  I  know,  with  the  reply  that  we  have  h 
competition ;  but  foreign  competition  has  been  already  dealt  with. 
has  been  dealt  with  indirectly  by  Mn  Balfour  and  Mr,  Williamson, 
foreign  competition  will  tell  witii  us,  is  it  not  because  foreign  seamen 
are  cheaper,  and  when  they  come  over  here  are  they  not  taken  ?     The 
crew  will  coat  less  probably,  and  probably  aa  much  less  in  keep  as  in 
wages ;    and  if  so,  why  then  complain  of  the  foreigner,  why  then  my 
that  the  ordinary  and  inefficient  seamen  w^ho  come  from  abroad  aw 
the  very  cause  of  our  ships  being  lost,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  case  ? 
If  the  foreigner    can  man  his  ships  with   his  bad  seamen,  and  yet 
compete  with  the  BritiHh  Bliipowner,  and  can  make  a  profit,  and  tha 
British  shipowner  cannot,  here  I  say  is  a  difficulty,  here  is  a  coDtrar 
diction  which  requires  to  be  explained  before  the  whole  system  ia 
demned.     Mr,  Williamson  mentioned  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Mr.  Balfour  mentioned,  certain  things  they  hud  done  in  their  busini 
with  a  view  to  remedy  tbe  growing  evil,     I  will  aak  Mr,  Balfoor  and 
Mr.  Williamaon  how  long  they  have  carried  out  this  system  ?     It  seema 
to  me  timt  gentlemen  think,  in  a  i^pirit  of  philanthropy,  it  is  well  to  do 
this  and  ilmU  and  they  will  get  the  benefit  in  the  end ;  but  if  they  do 
not  follow  out  their  own  plan  systematically,  and   do  not   get  others 
to  follow  in   their  own  steps  through  decades  of  years,  they  cannot 
complain   if  the  result  is  not    satisfactory.     Tlie  men  of  the  present 
generation  are  not  to  be  altered  in  a  generation.     It  most  be  the  rising^H 
generation  in  which  improvement  is  effected.     Mr.  Balfour  and  I^IrJ^H 
Williamson,  if  they  will  only  persevere  long  enough,  will  reap  fruit,^^ 
I  think  this  want  of  faith  is  one  of  the  great  things  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  in  this  country.     It  shows  itself  in  this  way — that,  instead 
of  putting  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  remedy  the  evil,  we 
go  down  on  our  kneea  in  the  mud  and  pray  to  the  Jupiter  of  l^ala- 
tion  to  remove  them  for  us.     It  has  been  no  with  reference  to  ship- 
ping more  especially.     From  1854  I  date  the  deterioration  of  aeameo, 
if  they  are  deteriorated  at  all     I  believe  the  best  are  drawn  off  far 
Bteamers,  and  that  tlie  sailing  ships  have  only  the  residuum,  and  there- 
fore, when  they  come  to  be  looked  at,  examined,  and  analysed,  th^ 
are  found  to  be,  and   properly  found  to  be,  of  a  very  much  deterio- 
rated quality ;   but  I  question  whether,  if  you  took  the  average  of  thi6 
Britiflli  seamen^  the  entire  class  ha^  deteriorated  at  all.     I  think  it  has 
not ;  but  if  it  has,  it  is  owing  to  legislation  having  taken  tlie  Britiah 
seaman  under  its  protei^tion  and  protected  him  into  a  creature  who  is 
not  capable  of  looking  after  himself.     We  may  bo  told  that  there  are 
seamen  who  are  so  illiterate^  indisposed,  and  reckless,  as  not  to  care  for 
their  own  welfare.     Yet  we  all  know  (at  least,  everybody  connected 
witli  ships  knows)   that   in  every  crew  there  are  one  or  more  sea- 
lawyers  who  take  care  that  *Jack*  is  kept  thoroughly  to  his  rights; 
they  are  looked  after  not  only  on  the  voyage,  but  elsewhere.     If  the 
seaman  were  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  as  I  hope  the  Britiah  ship- 
owner will  be  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  making  it  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand,  we  should  become  a  more  self-i^liant  nation,  we 
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diould  show  our  true  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  we  should  not  follow  the 
example  of  centralisation  and  dependence  on  legal  enactments,  which 
has  been  set  in  France,  to  the  injury  of  every  branch  of  business 
which  is  80  protected.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  a  royal  com* 
misBioni  but  I  know  very  well  what  the  result  will  be.  The  royal 
oommiasion  of  Mr.  PUmsoll  reported.  And  what  did  they  report? 
Their  recommendations  will  be  so  vague  that  the  result  wUl  be  that 
nobody  can  act  upon  them.  I  say  to  my  firiends,  the  shipowners, 
'  Rely  upon  yourselves.  If  you  want  good  crews,  hold  out  a  prospect 
and  inducement  of  good  wages  and  good  treatment,  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it  you  will  have  good  crews.' 

Mr.  John  Pattebson  (Liverpool). — ^We  can  hardly  overvalue  the 
importance  of  a  discussion  on  a  question  of  this  sort  in  Liverpool,  by 
gentlemen  who  are  themselves  idiipowners  of  this  port,  and  of  whom 
the  port  is  justly  proud.  It  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  are  simply 
seeking  their  own  interests.  They  are  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
the  seaman's  friends.  They  are  anxious  to  improve  the  morale  of  our 
sailors,  to  raise  them  as  men  as  well  as  instnmients  for  present  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  do  better  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  to  be  good  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  point 
which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Balfoiur  is  a  very  important  one ;  and 
though  one  would  speak  with  great  diffidence  in  the  chairman's  pre- 
sence with  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  still  we 
have  in  Liverpool  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  very 
mach  over-weighted,  that  so  many  fimctions  have  been  assigned  to  it 
that  it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  any  department  efficiently  to  discharge 
them  all.  As  regards  its  marine  department,  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  multi&rious  branches ;  sufficient  force  and  strength  are  not  given 
to  it  as  a  whole.  The  department  for  regulating  shipping  and  manu- 
factures should  have  the  advantage  of  having  at  its  head  a  Cabinet 
minister.  The  training  of  sailors  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great 
question  of  technical  education.  If  we  left  the  protection  of  all  classes  of 
tiie  community  to  chance  or  free  competition,  then  probably  Mr.  Lam- 
port's argument  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  question ;  but  we  do  not, 
for  example,  allow  reading,  writing,  and  ariliimetic  to  depend  on  free 
trade^  nor  do  we  as  regards  the  higher  branches  of  education.  As 
regards  the  Church  or  Medicine,  do  we  leave  to  nature  or  chance  alone 
to  provide  us  with  those  who  are  to  discharge  high  and  important  public 
fbnctions?  In  various  departments  of  life — high  or  low — the  State, 
wh^er  rightly  or  wrongly,  steps  in  to  make  provision  for  technical 
education,  and  I  may  say  that  has  always  been  done  with  regard  to 
aulors.  When  I  was  a  lad  in  my  apprenticeship  in  a  merchant's  office, 
we  were  shipping  apprentices  in  every  vessel  and  seeing  them  on  board 
and  off,  because  it  was  by  law  so  provided.  That  was  the  way  the 
State  then  provided  for  die  technical  education  of  our  sailors.  When 
in  1854,  as  Mr.  Lamport  says,  certain  things  were  done  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  the  sailor,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  freeing  of  the  ship- 
cywner  from  what  was  felt  to  be  an  onerous  obligation,  when  brougnt 
Into  rotricted  competition  with  foreign  shipowners,  it  is  possible  t£at 
Gsre  was  not  sufficiently  taken  at  that  time  before  we  got  rid  of  the  old  and 
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effete  policy,  that  another  and  more  effective  one  Rhoiild  be  substit 
There  are  objections^ — and,  it  may  be^  economical  objections — to 
technical  training,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour.  I  thank  Mr.  Balfou 
for  his  protest  against  legislation,  which  might  be  most  injurious  is 
LivorpooJ,  but  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  As  I  understand,  MrJ 
Balfour's  suggeetioo  was  that  the  Sailors'  Home  should  bo  removed,  fo| 
the  benefit  of  the  sailors^  from  the  pestiferous  influences  of  the  neigh-* 
bourbood,  and  I  am  aure  that  we  in  Liverpool  should  feel  deep  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Bright  and  those  who  with  bim  are  endeavouring  to 
provide  an  additional  Sailors*  Home  in  a  more  healthy  district  I  hope 
that  there,  and  there  only,  the  sailors'  wages  will  be  paid,  and  I  trust 
the  same  temptations  will  not  prevail  in  that  neighbourhood.  We,  in 
Liverpool,  have  not,  at  least  in  recent  years,  added  anytliing  wittingly 
or  knowingly  to  the  dangers  by  which  sailors  and  sailors'  homes  are 
surrounded.  Years  ago  a  theory  prevailed  that  licences  should  be 
granted  to  all-comers,  upon  free-trade  principles.  Care  was  takez^ 
beyond  enquiring  whether  the  honse  was  sufficient  for  the  sale  of 
drink,  whether  it  was  large  enough,  and  whether  it  had  a  tenant  who 
had  not  been  charged  with  any  offence,  and  therefore  could  conduct  it. 
Pubhc-houses  were  increased  where  there  was  supfKJsed  to  be  the 
greatest  amount  of  custom »  Where  tlie  carcase  was,  there  the  eoglea 
were  gathered  together,  and  sailors  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
have  suffered.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  reaction  upon  our  own 
sailors  (and  particularly  those  %vho  are  engaged  in  emigrant  ships)  of 
some  of  the  cargoes  they  carry.  Most  deplorable  losses  of  life  hare 
occurred  during  the  last  year  or  two,  particularly  on  board  vessels  bound 
to  New  Zealand,  which,  I  believe,  might  be  directly  traced  to  spirits 
carried  on  board  those  ships,  and  the  sailors  having  made  their  way 
to  them,  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  or  incurred  other  dangers.  I  thin" 
that  in  any  legislation  we  ought  to  provide  as  to  the  combu9tibl#1 
character  of  the  cargoes  carrii^  by  emigrant  vessels,  and  tliat  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  too  £ree  access  of  sailors  to  things  which 
might  produce  danger  both  to  life  and  property*  It  has  been  suggested 
— by  more  than  one  speaker^ — tliat  while  it  may  be  entirely  right  and 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  special  survey  of  the  hulls  of  vessels  and 
their  bottoms,  it  by  no  nipjms  follows  that  means  should  be  taken  to 
care  for  the  passengers  who  were  on  board  those  vessels.  The  leaaons 
of  experience  and  statistics  set  before  us  show  that  attention  has  been 
too  much  confined  to  the  minor  causes  of  these  calamities  at  sea,  whilst 
the  major  were  almost  disregarded  ;  and  if  there  is  proof  of  anything, 
there  is  proof  of  this — that  it  is  upon  the  morale  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  ships,  and  their  equipment,  that  depends  the  safety  of  the  lives 
and  property  on  board ;  and  1  by  no  means  suggest  that  calamities  al 
sea  are  due  entirely  to  the  men  before  the  mast,  but  also  to  the  cap- 
tains and  officers  of  those  vessels*  Else,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
many  cases  of  enquiry  before  Mr.  liaffles  and  others,  ia  which  the 
captains  have  had  their  certificates  suspended  for  losses  from  causes 
within  their  own  control  ?  Another  matter  I  may  mention  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ehipowners  is,  the  putting  down  the  bottle  of  brandy  on  the 
cabin  table  when  the  pilot  com^  on  board.  I  do  not  suggest  that  such 
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nen  are  in  the  habit  of  becoming  intoxicated,  but  the  spirit  disturbs 
lie  brain  just  at  the  time  when  the  man  is  plunged  into  a  great  re- 
^nubilitj.  He  comes  on  board  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  goes 
down  and  gets  a  glass  of  brandy.  That  man  has  his  mind  disturbed, 
and  cannot  have  that  same  steady  concentration  upon  the  object  he  has 
in  hand — the  safe  navigation  of  the  vessel — he  otherwise  would  have. 
And  although  it  may  be  true — technically  true — that  if  the  vessel  is 
endangered  or  injured  through  the  pilot's  neglect,  that  man  is  amenable 
in  law,  what  is  the  amount  of  responsibility  of  a  man,  perhaps  not 
worth  50r/.  in  the  world,  who  has  been,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
demeans  of  destroying  40,000Z.,  50,000Z.,  or  100,000/.  worth  of  pro- 
perty ?  Shipowners  should  consider  that  pilots  coming  on  board  their 
Teeeels  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  this  danger.  1  will  confine  my  ob- 
aenrations  to  the  need  of  improving  the  condition  of  seamen.  It  is  not 
a  mere  question  of  opinion  as  to  whether  seamen  have  deteriorated  or 
not  It  is  a  fact  denied  by  individuals,  no  doubt,  but  a  fact  admitted 
bj  all  those  who  have  given  any  consideration  to  the  question.  The 
Government  admitted  it.  Parliament  has  admitted  it.  It  was  not  long 
ago  tliat  a  Bill  was  presented  to  Parliament,  containing  something  like 
ItOO  clauses,  dealing  with  various  matters  in  our  mercantile  marine. 
That  there  was  need  for  legislation  was  perfectly  clear  from  that  fact. 
Bat  a  committee  in  Liverpool  obtained  statistical  evidence  from  the 
nrions  parts  of  the  kingdom;  that  evidence  was  tabulated,  it  was 
analysed,  and  it  was  laid  before  the  Government  of  that  day,  who  could 
not  gainsay  the  fact  that  our  seamen  had  deteriorated,  both  in  their 
pofeesional  and  social  condition.  But  I  desire  to  confine  myself  to 
one  simple  branch  of  this  question,  and  that  is  its  national  aspect ;  and, 
with  regard  to  that  aspect  of  the  question,  there  is  not  a  lady  in  this 
loom  who  cannot  understand  in  a  very  few  words  the  importance  of 
tiie  national  part  of  this  question.  Free-trade  principles  were  adopted 
in  this  coimtry  (very  properly  adopted,  no  doubt),  and  we  derived  the 
leiy  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  adoption  of  those  free-trade 
principles.  Yet,  one  effect  has  been  produced — that  it  has  been  found 
tiiat  the  British  farmer  cannot  compete,  this  very  year  (and  last  year 
tiiere  were  evidences  of  the  fact),  as  regards  the  growth  of  com,  with 
inign  countries  whose  resources  are  of  a  cheaper  kind  than  our  own. 
The  result  of  this  has  been — and  that  result  must,  I  venture  to  think, 
continue  to  increase — that  this  last  year  we  are  indebted  for  something 
fike  42  per  cent,  of  the  com  we  consume  to  foreign  supplies.  Has 
jhe  nation  no  interest  in  the  protection  of  that  commerce  which 
k  the  source  of  our  wealth,  and  has  now  become  very  greatly  the 
lonrce  of  our  food  supplies  ?  Some  of  us  think  that,  beyond  the 
neceesity  which  our  nation  has  for  maintaining  an  efficient  Naval 
Beeerve,  there  is  also  a  necessity  for  guarding  the  commerce  of  this 
country  and  to  see  that  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  with  safety  in 
«ae  of  war  ought  to  be  provided.  Our  Naval  Reserve  at  present  has  not 
St  all  the  sufiiciency  which  the  Government  themselves  have  said  is 
needful.  Out  of  something  like  30,000  men  whom  the  Government  have 
declared  are  necessary  for  our  national  reserve  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Royal  Navy,  I  think  only  18,000  men  are  forthcoming,  and  there 
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ip>  t"keTefnTe  a  serious  deficiency  of  12^000  men.  The  Mercantile 
Marine  is  the  nnrserj  of  the  Royal  Navy.  That  has  never  been  denied ; 
and  it  must  con  tin  (^e  to  a  very  large  extent  to  be  the  nursery  and 
supply  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Wbile  that  is  the  case  it  is  most  unwise  to 
deal  with  this  as  merely  a  shipowners*  question.  It  ia  a  shipowners' 
question  whether  our  mercantile  marine  shall  bt*  thoroughly  efficient; 
but  it  is  still  more  a  national  question  that  our  mercantile  marine  «ihall 
bi'  efficient  if  our  national  marine  is  to  be  efficient.  Thei*e  two  naviei 
shouJd  be,  aa  Mr,  Williamson  has  suggested,  nmch  more  blended 
together;  their  interests  shouJd  be  much  more  bound  together;  and  in 
the  suggestion  he  has  made  for  supplying  the  mercantile  nnirine  by  a 
much  more  extended  connection  between  the  mercantile  marine  and 
the  Royal  Navy  will  be  fuiuid  the  great  source  of  our  strength,  both  as 
regards  our  mercantile  marine  and  our  Royal  Navy.  We  are  no  longer 
in  the  fvosition  we  wore  formerly ;  our  commerce,  our  wealth,  our 
honour,  and  all  that  we  value — our  hearths  and  our  homes — depend 
upon  our  maintaining  the  full  pos^saion  of  the  sea ;  and  that  cannot 
bij  done  by  dividing  these  interejgts,  and  f^upposing  that  the  interest ttt  o( 
the  shipowner  only  are  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  mercantile 
marine.  The  nation  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  oqt 
mercantile  marine,  just  as  it  has  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Royal  Navy, 
because  they  must  remain  one  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  onr 
CO  ntry.  I  desire  that  the  national  view  of  this  question  should  be 
taken  much  more  deeply  into  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

Captain  Ballantyke  (Liverpool), — Anything   I  might  say  now  in 
scarcely  required  after  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Buahell,      Are  «w- 
men  deteriorated,  or  are  they  not?  is  no  looger  a  question  for  <^ 
sion  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  they  have  deteriorated^[>rofe3si' 
physic^illy,  and  in  some  aspects  morally.     On  the  last  point  1   n     i 
varinnce  with  other  speakers.     I  think  the  sailor  in  some  respects  va- 
improved  morally.    When  I  went  to  sea  it  was  considered  a  dishonour- 
able  thing  to  go  to  sea  sober.     I  speak  of  40  years  ago,  when  aobrietj 
was  the  exception,  drunlvenness  the  rule ;  but  now  men  going  to  wm 
more  or  less  tips)^  from  Liverpool  are  the  exception.     No  doubt  tbo 
best  seamen  are  aa  good  now  as  they  ever  were.     But  that  is  not  the 
point.     The  question   is,  Are  the  seamen  generally  as  good? 
should  I,  as  a  shipmaster  going  to   sea,  be  compelled  by  law  to 
dmnken  sailors  to  sen?    At  present  I  am  obliged  by  law,  after  a  se 
has  signed  articles,  to  take  him  to  sea  whether  he  is  drunk  or  « 
Would  it  be  so  very  hard  upon  the  saiJor  who  came  drunk  to  tell  hii 
*  Now,  you  are  drunk ;  you  may  go  aWut  your  business,  and  I  will 
another  man  in  your  room '  ?     The  captain  should   have  the  option 
duing  that,  and  then  you  woidd  have  fewer  drunken  men  joining  shii 
to  go  to  sea.     There  should  be  a  convention  with  other  countries, 
more  especially  with  the  United  States;  but  do  not  you  wish  you  nu 
get  one  with  the  States  ?     Jonathan  does  not  raise  aaUors,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  out  oJ  his  northern  ports  for  wbaler*.    He  eocoursget 
desertion.     One  verj^  excellent  remedial  measure  would  be  this  mud  * 
taIked-o£  seamen's  pension  fimd.     Show  a  man  that  when  he  is 
years  of  age,  and  has  paid  in  a  certain  number  of  years  (whether  lie  it 
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fit  to  go  to  sea  or  not),  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  101.  a  year, 
and  you  have  then  a  chance  of  the  man  improving  and  sticking  to  his 
calling,  and  doing  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Let  the  seaman 
have  his  pension  of  10/.  a  year,  and  the  master  his  pension  of  20/.  a 
year,  and  guarantee  it.  If  a  pension  fund  is  to  be  of  use  it  mxiBt  be 
compulsory ;  and  some  other  moneys  might  be  applied  towards  its  sup- 
port, as,  for  instance,  money  from  deceased  seamen's  effects,  such  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  manage  to  spend  in  some  other  way  now.  It  can  be 
done,  and  it  will  do  more  to  keep  seamen  from  deserting  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  than  anything  else  I  know.  With  regard  to  dis- 
cipline, there  is  one  point  that  struck  me.  You  have  lowered  the 
status  of  the  master  through  legislation.  You  know  perfectly  well,  and 
•  Jack '  knows  perfectly  well,  t£at  if  the  skipper  does  not  behave  him- 
self the  seamen  will  very  soon  have  him  up  in  a  police-court,  and  then 
his  certificate  goes.  But  the  law  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  shipmasters  are  in&llible,  that  we  cannot  commit  any  errors  of 
judgment.  But  we  do  conunit  errors  of  judgment — too  many  of 
them.  We  are  in  that  state  now  that,  given  a  good  sea-lawyer  in  a 
ship,  or  a  couple  of  sea-lawyers,  and  the  sailor  can  very  soon  make  the 
master  his  servant 

Mr.  William  Botley  (London). — Our  imports  of  grain  produce 
were  about  one-half  of  our  consumption  in  the  52  weeks  ending  Sep- 
tember 2  last.  That  fact  supports  Mr.  Bushell's  view  as  to  the 
urgency  of  maintaining  our  mercantile  marine.  Would  it  not  be  de- 
sirable and  very  advantageous  to  press  upon  the  Government  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  number  of  training-ships,  so  that  at  each  of 
our  ports  there  should  be  at  least  one  ? 

Captain  Hadfield  (Liverpool). — The  Papers  tally  a  great  deal 
with  what  I  have  written  and  said.  There  can  scarcly  be  two  opinions 
about  the  necessity  of  training  more  seamen.  That  we  may  dispose  of 
as  agreed  to  unanimously.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  attaining  that  object.  For  my  own  part,  I  recognise  the 
impracticability  of  going  back  to  the  old  apprentice  system.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  that  a  little  compulsion  is  necessary,  and  that  we 
should  meet  the  case  if  we  said  to  owners  and  masters  of  ships,  '  You 
shall  carry  a  certain  number  of  boys,  according  to  the  size  and  rating 
of  your  ship,  but  we  leave  it  with  you  whether  those  boys  are  ap- 
prentices bound  by  the  year,  the  month,  or  the  voyage ; '  for,  I  hold 
tiiat  so  long  as  boys  are  on  board  a  ship,  they  are  in  training,  and  we 
are  thereby  raising  the  seamen,  or  attaining  the  object  we  are  seeking ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  little  elasticity  in  the  trade  would  be  allowed, 
so  that  a  man  may  not,  as  it  were,  be  put  in  a  straight-jacket  with 
regard  to  apprentices.  Better  pay,  better  food,  and  better  work  would 
conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  seamen,  but 
when  we  say  '  better  pay  *  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  whole  world,  and  a  shipowner  is  not  exactly  in  a  position 
to  pay  beyond  what  the  times  would  warrant.  He  goes  into  the  mar*- 
ket,  and  he  gets  his  freight  and  certain  remuneration  for  doing  certain 
work,  and  he  has  to  engage  men  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  that  work. 
Therefore,  the  pay  is  governed  by  laws  over  which  the  shipowner  has 
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very  little  coatroh     Yet  owners  sbould  always  pay  as  well  as  they  can. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  ships  should  not 
be  well  found  and  seiiinen  well   fed.     Some  20  years  ago,  when  a  cer- 
tain dietary  scale  was  recommended,  and   which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
jnemoraridum  form  on  all  nhips*  articles,  we  had  not  then  attained  to 
the  proficiency  in   pnttiTig  up  preserved  meat  aud  vegetables  to  which 
the  trade  has  now  attained ^  and   I  contend  that  what  is  nece^ary  now 
is,  that  there  sliould  he  a  reviaion  of  the  dietary  scale  for  seamen.     I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  a  man's  stomach  should  be  regu- 
lated by  an  Admir^ilty  Board  sciile,  but  that  when  an  employer  under- 
tjikes  to  feed  a  mun  for  a  certain   time,  tliere  should  be  a  certain  scale 
whereby  both  parties  may  agree  to  be  guided.     I  may  aay  that  in  the 
7th  clause  of  the  petition  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Seamen^s  Pf^^h 
tective  Society,  the   petitioners  snggest  that  the  scale  of  diet  shoul^l 
undergo  a  revision,  and  they  make  a  speciality  of  the  subject  of  incora^^ 
petent  cooks,  and  recommend  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  individual  cases.    I  think  that  a  gi 
deal  of  scurvy  and  other  diseases,  and  even  desertions,  arise  sometii 
from  the  fact  of  having  bad  cooks  and  bad  provisioDS.    As  to  the  hi 
of  seamen  J  I  never  yet  knew  a   man  to  be  hurt   by  a  fair  daj*B  wo5 
and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  found  in  history  that  any  people  were 
deterioHited  by  hard  work^     Tlierofore,  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 
tho.se  who  are  continually  crying  out  about  sailors  being  over-work 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  they  are  over-worked.  I  have  advocal 
the  establishment  of  a  national  fund  for  seamen,  but  as  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  seem  inclined  to  put  themselves  under  such  a  liability— 
and  there  are  certain  arguments  against  doing  too  much   by  law  for 
seamen^ — I  urge  that,  if  a  national   beaetit  fund  is  not  practicable,  at 
least  such  societies  as  the  Liverpool  Seamen's  Protective  Society  are 
practicable  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.     This  society  has  had  an 
existence  in  Liverpool  about  10  years ;  and   I  believe  It  differs  from 
all  other  Mocietiea  in  many  important  ]x>ints.     For  instance,  it  is  incor- 
porated on  its  own  basis;  it  docs  not  belong  to  the  trades'  unioas 
societies  at  all.     During  the  10  or  12  years  past — which  we  know  has 
been  remarkable  for  strikes  and  the  general   interference  of  workinea 
with  their  employers — I  believe  it  is  a  lUct  that  this  society  has  never 
once  encouraged  a  strike,  or  hroufht  about  one,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
means  to  do  so.     It  simplj^  pays  attention  to  the  object  of  the  societv, 
which  is  the  individual  benefit  of  the  members  and  the  welfare  gene- 
rally of  British  seamen.     This  society  drew  up  a  petition  oootainiog 
18  clauaes  bearing  ujxm  this  very  question— the  social  condition  <rf 
seamen,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  ptint  of  the  most  of  their  grievances, 
and  points  out  a  great  many  remedies  which  it  would  be  well  for  people 
to  consider.     On  the   better  observation  of  tl)e  Sabbath,  1  notice  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  courage  to  come  out  boldly.     I  saj 
'  the  cotirage/  because  1  know  that  in  some  instances,  when  it  has  been 
mentioned,  it  has  been  rather  pooh-poohed  and  sneered  at.     I  should 
recommend  that  a  short  Service  shonJd  be  established  on  board  iiiips  at 
sea.     I  am  not  for  going  in   for  a  lengthened  discourao,  or  anytliiiig 
tliat  would  jar  upon  the  different  creeds  or  nationalities  of  those  Uiat 
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sre  to  be  found  on  board  shipR  in  tbe  present  daj,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  benefit  to  all  on  board  if  they  could  meet  for  half  an  hour 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  meet,  afl  it  were,  upon  a  common  platform 
of  humility  before  their  Creator.     I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
kTel  the  mountains  and  fill  up  the  valleys  that  naturally  exist  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  ship.     As  to  discipline,  I  note  that  the  question 
qieaks  of  enforcing  discipline.     Why  was  it  not  '  the   best  mode  of 
maintaining  or  enforcing  discipline  ?  '     It  is  simply  that  discipline  has 
oome  to  that  pass  that  it  has  to  be  enforced,  and  when  you  come  to 
discipline  there  must  be  power  to  enforce  it,  otherwise  we  are  just 
wasting  our  time  in  talking  about  it.     In  my  boyhood  it  was  a  recog- 
used  thing  for  seamen,  when  they  went  on  board  or  met  their  master, 
bo  touch  their  hats  or  make  some  other  motion  recognising  authority. 
!rhey  recognised  their  master  in  a  manner  which  gave  to  him  some 
Donfidence.     It  strengthened  him,  in  a  manner,  to  feel  that  he  had  the 
oonfidence  of  a  crew  at  his  back  which  would  help  him  to  get  over  his 
difficulties.  But  now  I  observe  they  come  on  board,  not  with  discipline  in 
&eir  minds  or  at  their  breasts,  but  with  daggers  at  their  sides  and  pistols 
in  their  kits,  and  with  all  the  appliances  which  men  who  are  banished 
&om  society — as  some  of  them  are — always  carry  with  them,  and  they 
are  ready  to  use  them  at  a  moment's  notice.     I  would  advocate  that 
flheath-knives  should  be  taken  from  sailors,  and  I  would  put  that  down 
as  a  regulation  in  red  ink.    They  are  not  necessary  for  the  sailor ;  it  is 
not  a  British  custom,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  mercantile 
marine.     The  knife  which  is  carried  by  the  man-of-war's  man  is  all 
that  is  required,  which  is  simply  a  good  clasp-knife.     But  the  sheath- 
knife,  which  is  ever  ready  at  a  man's  hand  to  plunge  into  the  breast  of 
bis  fellow  creature,  should  be  taken  firom  him.     The  Board  of  Trade 
have  been,  and  are,  very  particular  in  their  examination  of  masters  and 
officers,  as  to  the  mode  of  reefing  a  rope,  or  sending  up  a  topmast,  or 
taking  a  bowsprit  out  of  a  ship,  or  something  that  a  man  may  have 
kalf-a-day  to  consider  upon,  before  he  is  set  to  work  upon  it ;   but  in 
tiie  matter  of  discipline,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  never  a 
question  is  put.     I  consider  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  rather  those 
examiners  whom  we  may  call  the  wiseacres  of  the  board,  and  who  insti- 
tute these  questions,  would  do  well  to  draw  out  a  code  of  questions  of 
&e  difiScult  positions  that  a  master  and  officers  may  be  put  in  with 
regard  to  a  mutinous  or  refractory  crew.     If  a  man  uses  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  we  know  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  and  comes  ashore  and 
nves  his  refractory  crew  in  charge,  through  some  smart  lawyer  he  may 
and  the  tables  turned  upon  him,  and  instead  of  the  offending  parties 
being  punished,  the  injured  suffer.     That  should  not  be  the  case.     I 
3o  not  see  any  reason  why,  in  the  examination  of  masters  and  mates, 
there  should  not  be  questions  put  in  regard  to  their  conduct  towards 
refractory  seamen. 

Mr.  Matthew  Callaghan  (Liverpool). — The  deterioration  of  sea- 
men arises  from  various  causes,  principally  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Dompulsory  apprenticeship  system,  the  greitt  increase  in  the  steam  trade, 
Rnd  also  the  fiicilities  at  hand  for  supplying  men  who  are  not  sailors. 
If  the  apprenticeship  system  cannot  be  established  on  a  compulsory 
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I»riDciplfc  again,  boya  ougbt  to  be  encouraged  to  sail  a  number  of  j< 
in  training  shipB.     There  is  no  'rating*  at  ihe  present  time;  but 
man  should  produce  papers  to  abow  tliat  be  had  been  at  least  lour  y 
at  sea.     Every  man  should  be  requirfd  to  pass  an  examination  in  ahle*^ 
seamanship,  and  hc-ld  a  certificate  of  competency  as  able  seaman*  ^lany 
good  seamen  are  now  serving  in  the  Navy  and  in  foreign  countries, 
rather  than  eerve  with  the  class  of  seamen  who  now  go  to  sea  in  our 
merchant  TesseJs.     We  have  no  objection  to  a  great  many  Ibreigneca 
who  are  to  be  found  in  our  shipa.    We  do  not  object  to  such  as  Danei^ 
Norwegians,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  so  on,  but  when  it  comee  to  Greeksi 
XiaBcars,  and  men  of  that  class,  I  say  that  a  respectable  Britisb  seaman 
does  not  care   to   wiil   with  them.     If  better  wages  were  ^>aid  to  the 
good  men,  the  shipowner  would  be  no  more  out  of  pocket  than  he  is 
at  the  preiw^nt  time.    While  we  have  ho  many  foreigners  of  an  objection- 
able .sort  in  our  ships,  of  course  grievances  will  crop  up,  and  remedies 
must  be  advocated.    One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  having  such  men 
in  shipM  is  the  facililies  the  *  crimps'  have  o£  going  to  the  gaols  and 
the  workhouses  and  getting  men  to  put  on  board  ship.     The  man  re^ 
ceives  an  ndvance  note  to  be  cashed  alV^r  he  goes  to  sea,  and  the  sailor 
himself  receives  littJe  or  iio  benefit  from  it.     Therefore,  put  down  the 
crimping  system.     Every   practical  seaman  who  is  worthy  the  name 
will  agree  with  me  that  advance  notes  ought  to  be  aboli**bed.     The 
question  will  arise,  if  advance  notes  were  abolished,  what  would  b« 
adopted  in  casH*  of  emergency?    I  have  no  doubt  that  respectable  ship- 
owners would  agree  to   give  reHpecttible  men  exceptional  notes  to 
cashed  in  case  of  great  neci'ssity.     That^  liowever,  would   only  tjcci 
occasional ly,  and  all  elases  would  be  l>enefited.     If  tlie  Sailors*  Hom9 
could  not  be  removed  from   itw  present  site,  the  vices  surrounding  it 
might  probably  be  removed.     One   part  of  the  i>etition  of  the  Livers 
pool  Seaman's  ProtLctiv  e  Society  refers  to  tlie  suggested  {>en$ioD  fun( 
We  did  not  pledge  ourselves  as  practical  sailors   to  the  details  of  th( 
pension  fund,  but  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  the  penait 
fond  advocated  by  Mr.   Brasaey,   and  we  would  do  so  pro^^ded  tl 
whole  of  the  deceascrl  pailora'  unclaimed  effects  were  paid  to  the  fun< 
and  thus  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  seamen  who  are  disabled 
following  any  employment      It  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lam^ 
that  all  food  for  Bhi[»-board  is  inspected,  but  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake 
The  provisions  on  ships  which  do  not  carry  pissengers  or  troops 
not  inspected  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  wild  a>8ertions,  but 
linow  from  exp  rience  that  the  food  Bupplied  is  in  Tiiany  cases  what 
ought  not  to  be.     Conaiderins;  what  the  food  in  the  forecastle  ia, 
especially  tlml.  a  man  i»  obliged   probably  to  leave  a  great  part  of  hti 
money  behind  him,  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  family,  all  th< 
things  comliine  to   induce  renpectiible  men  not  to  adopt  the  sea  as  tt' 
calling.     The  men  ought  to  be  more  quickly  |>aid  tlian  they  are  ml  the 
present  time  in  many  instances.     A  good  many  firms  pay  them  asBOoll 
as  poi^sible^  whileit  others  keep  them  without  their  pay  ibr  a  lime,  aad 
Uiua  they  become  a  p'ey  to  crimps  and  others. 

Captain  IL  J .  Ward  (Liverpool),^- As  an  old  seaman,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mercantile  JVIarine  Service  Association,  who  are  also 
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captains  in  the  mercantile  service,  I  may  say  confidently  that  I  have  never 
met  with  the  master  of  a  ship  in  active  service  who  has  not  admitted  that 
the  deterioration  in  the  merchant  service  is  very  great,  and  in  point  of 
&ct  is,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  irretrievably  bad.  The  bulk  of 
those  practical  seamen  whom  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  deplore  that  the  compulsory  apprenticeship  system  should  ever 
have  been  given  up,  but  as  there  seems  to  be  such  an  objection  to  it,  it 
is  not  proposed  to  re-establish  it.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  it 
is  almost  the  only  remedy,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  training- 
ships.  There  we  think  there  is  a  remedy.  In  our  mercantile  marine 
the  bulk  of  the  men  are  foreigners.  There  is  evidently  a  want  of 
attraction  in  the  service,  and  the  respectable  working  class  are  not  drawn 
to  the  mercantile  marine  as  they  used  to  be.  There  is  not  sufficient 
indacement  for  them,  and  the  remedy  proposed  by  all  whom  I  have 
conversed  is,  that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  fund  raised,  by  which 
men  after  having  served  a  certain  time  with  good  conduct  should  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  of  not  less  than  20L  a  year.  I  know  the  objection 
is,  that  the  proposal  has  been  tried  already  and  failed ;  but  I  contend 
that  the  fund  failed  on  account  of  the  machinery  that  was  employed, 
and  not  owing  to  the  principle.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  establish  a  plan  by  which  seamen  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  by  means  of  which  they  could  be  provided  for  after 
ihey  arrived  at  50  or  55  years  of  age.  It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Lam- 
port, *  Oh,  let  the  seaman  take  care  of  himself; '  but  I  must  confess  I 
cannot  see  the  force  of  that  argument  at  all.  We  might  just  as  well 
say,  ^  Let  the  Army  take  care  of  itself;  let  the  Royal  Navy  take  care  of 
itself.'  We  cannot  alTord  to  do  without  the  seaman  any  more  than  we 
can  do  without  our  army  or  our  navy  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  seaman 
cannot  take  care  of  himself,  the  next  best  thing  is  for  us  to  take  care  of 
him.  Seamen  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  it  is 
A  matter  which  involves  our  philanthropy;  but  it  touches  a  much 
more  important  thing  than  our  phihmthropy.  It  affects  the  safety  and 
the  wel&re  of  the  nation,  for,  from  the  mercantile  marine  must  be 
drawn  the  bone  and  sinew  of  a  large  and  important  class.  It  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  by  which  these  men 
may  be  induced  to  enter  the  service,  and  by  which  they  may 
have  an  attachment  to  their  country,  which  now  we  know  they  have 
not.  Years  ago,  it  has  been  said,  men  were  expected  to  go  on  hoard 
in  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  do  not  think  Captain  Ballantyne  would 
see  anything  very  different  from  that  now,  if  he  were  on  the  pierhead 
when  the  men  go  to  sea,  because  I  am  sure  the  sober  men  are  almost 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  I  do  attach  very  great  importance 
to  a  master  having  greater  power  on  board  a  ship.  I  will  admit  that 
the  power  may  be  in  some  instances  abused,  but  I  would  make  every 
master  of  a  ship  responsible  for  what  he  does  at  sea.  Give  him  the 
power  on  board  his  ship,  and  when  he  returns  make  him  responsible 
for  the  use  he  has  made  of  it.  There,  I  believe,  we  should  touch  the 
right  chord.  I  am  quite  aware  that  kindness  will  go  further  very 
firequenlly  than  harshness  and  anything  like  tyranny,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  amount  of  decorum  and  efficiency  at  sea  which  must 
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be  observed.     Our  .seamen  are  greatly  fle.stitute  of  spiritiml  privilege 
and  therefore  I  would  lorge  tJrat  out  shipowners  should  have  amon] 
the  regulations  whicli  they  give  tlieir  captains  a  rule  that  they  should 
have  divine  pervicc  on  board  whenever  they  can. 

Captain  Bedford  Pim,  M,P. — ^li  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im. 
pnrtance  of  the  subject,  for  this  reason^  that  in  this  country  we  depend 
upon  our  nier chant  veasels  for  our  food  supply.  We  uever  at  any 
moment  have  raore  than  two  month**'  sujiply^  and  tlierefore  it  in 
neceiissary  tliat  we  should  keep  up  our  njtrcanttlc  marine,  I  quite 
agree  with  several  gentlemen  who  ])ave  said  that  the  mercantile  marine 
is  the  sister  service  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Some  of  my  warmest  friends 
are  merchant  Keamen,  and  I  feel  moat  strongly  that  the  mercantile 
marine  of  this  country  is  its  back-bone.  Supponing  there  were  war 
with  this  country  and  a  diwister  happened  to  our  fleet,  consider  the 
havoc  that  one  vei^sel  w^ould  make  amongst  our  huge  mercantile 
maiine.  Just  conceive  the  state  of  aflTairs  then,  and  yet  at  this  mo- 
ment we  have  liierally  no  mercantile  marine  so  far  as  seainen  are 
concerned.  I  have  taken  the  greatest  trouble  to  go  into  the  subj 
both  from  my  seat  in  Parliament,  and  privately  besides,  and  there  art 
not  in  this  country  20,000  British  merchant  »eamen.  There  ia  not  in 
this  country  at  thin  moment  an  average  of  one  merchant  seaman  for 
each  of  our  25,000  shifjs.  If  a  war  broke  out  the  ships  with  a  large 
number  of  foreign  seamen  on  board  would  inevitably  be  taken  by  tiiese 
foreign  seamen  into  the  enerny's  porta. 

The  President  of  the  Department  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P-) 
— 'Phe  questions  are  whether  the  seamen  of  our  merchant  service  hai 
deteriorated;  and,  if  so,  wdtetber  it  is  expedient  that  the  State  sbouli 
undert4ike  any  great  scheme  of  training  boys  Jbr  it.  I  should  have  felt 
great  diffidence  in  ex]>reesiDg  a  diss€?nt  Irom  the  views  entertained  in 
the  Papers  which  have  been  read,  had  not  my  views  been  supported  by 
very  high  authorities  in  shipping  matters  Having  given  great  atten* 
tion  Ui  the  subject,  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  Uie 
condition  of  our  seamen.  I  believe  that  they  are  not  worse  than 
those  who  have  gone  before  them.  In  some  reKpect**  they  are  improvi 
I  am  led  to  this  opinion  io  great  part  by  a  comparison  of  the  replies 
our  consuls  abroad  to  a  series  nt  questions  addres^sed  to  them  in  187( 
with  the  similar  replies  given  25  years  before ;  these  would  show  that 
every  complaint  uiade  against  the  men  has  been  made  even  more 
strongly  at  the  earlier  period.  The  seamtn  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes — the  men  on  board  coatfting  ves&els,  those  in  steamers,  and 
those  in  foreign-going  sjiiling  vessels.  With  respect  to  the  first  class, 
I  have  never  heard  any  complaints,  I  cliallenge  any  shipowner  to  saj 
whether  there  i»  any  deterioration  in  those  men,  I  believe  they  are 
much  the  same  class  of  men  aafor  many  years  past — respectable  mmily 
men  who  go  shnrt  voyages  and  wre  oft»=n  at  home.  Then,  as  regnrds 
steamers,  all  the  evidence  shows  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tindiog 
good  men  for  them.  Their  owners  give  higher  wages,  tlit?  accommoda- 
tion is  better,  the  steamers  return  heme  at  fixed  times.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  a  larger  number  of  men  on  board  steamers  who,  of  the  best 
cimracter,  are  attracted  by  the  better  terms.     With  respect  U>  the 
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foreign-going  sailing  vessels,  I  believe  that  owners  find  greater  diffi- 
culty in  getting  good  men  than  formerly,  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
steamers  attract  the  best  men.  As  a  body,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  seamen  have  rather  improved  than  not,  but  that  the  best  of  them 
sate  aifted  into  the  steamers,  and  that  the  sailing  vessels  find  greater 
difficulties.  We  are  also  met 'by  the  fact  that  the  steamers  require 
good  men,  but  do  not  train  them.  I  fully  admit,  however,  that  there 
IB  much,  room  for  improvement  in  seamen,  especially  in  the  sailing 
Teesela,  and  if  any  practicable  scheme  could  be  devised  of  improving 
ihem  I  would  most  heartily  assist.  I  must,  however,  say  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  scheme  of  utilising  the  Navy  for  training  more  boys,  who 
after  service  in  the  Navy  coidd  be  draughted  into  the  merchant  service^ 
is  not  practicable.  The  Admiralty  already  train  more  boys  in  training 
ships  than  they  can  well  find  room  for  in  seagoing  ships  as  first-clans 
boys.  It  is  found  that  the  waste  of  the  18,000  seamen  in  the  Navy  is 
so  great,  that  3,000  boys  are  required  to  supply  it,  and  it  is  already 
difficult  to  find  room  in  our  commissioned  vessels  for  the  3,000  boys 
annually  turned  out  of  oiu:  training  ships.  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  find  room  for  3,000  additional  boys.  Any  scheme  ior  training 
boys  for  the  merchant  service  must  be  carried  out  independently  of  the 
Navy ;  and  it  must  be  carried  out  mainly  at  the  expense  of  shipownerB 
and  the  shipping  trade.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  of  seamen,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  that  there  are  about  120,000  seamen  in  the 
service,  and,  looking  to  the  waste  in  the  Navy,  I  cannot  put  the  waste 
in  the  merchant  service  at  leas  than  20,000  men.  In  other  words,  an 
entry  of  20,000  boys  or  men  is  required  every  year  to  maintain  the 
merchant  service.  This  leads  me  to  point  out  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  establishing  any  great  system  of  training.  How  are  the  boys  to  be 
entered,  how  long  are  they  to  be  kept,  how  are  you  to  secure  that 
they  will  remain  in  the  service  after  they  have  been  trained,  how  are 
you  to  secure  for  them  employment?  These  are  matters  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  propose  any  national  scheme  for  training 
boys.  Apart  from  this,  I  believe  much  might  be  done  for  the  seamen 
in  the  direction  which  has  been  suggested  by  various  speakers.  There 
is  the  question  of  advance  notes.  I  am  one  of  those  who  fully  admit 
the  great  evil  of  this  system,  and  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  abolish 
it  by  degrees.  There  are  the  questions  of  crimps  and  desertion  in 
foreign  ports.  It  is  most  important  that  agreement  should  be  come  to 
with  Ibreign  Powers  on  this  subject.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
seamen  are  still  under  the  penal  laws  with  reference  to  their  contracts 
of  service  from  which  other  men  have  been  relieved.  The  more 
seamen  are  treated  like  other  classes,  the  more  attractive  will  be  the 
service.  There  is  also  the  question  of  discipline,  where  improvements 
in  the  law  are  undoubtedly  needed,  and  the  Government  have  promised 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  this  matter.  Not  having  charge  of  the  national 
purse,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the  Grovernment  should  under- 
take the  training  of  boys  for  the  merchant  service ;  I  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  require  a  very 
strong  case  to  be  made  out  before  he  will  undertake  U)  relieve  the 
shipowners  of  this  duly. 
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Mr.  Williamson,  in  reply,  said — I  think  the  question  of  the  number 
of  seamen  is  very  much  misunderstood.  The  chairman  said  he  be- 
lieved I  had  overstated  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  mercantile 
marine.  After  making  deductions  for  engineers,  stokers,  cooks,  aod 
stewards,  we  have  of  sailor  hands,  including  officers  and  apprentioei^ 
about  113,616  in  sailing  ships  and  36,714  in  steamships,  or  about 
150,000  altogether ;  but  if  apprentices  are  deducted,  and  also  offioen, 
carpenters,  and  boatswains,  we  have  of  forecastle  hands  altogether 
about  120,000.  That  return  is  arrived  at  after  great  care,  and  all 
practical  men  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  very  fiiirly  arrived  at. 
This  matter  also  is  very  important  in  dealing  with  the  question  (^  tiie 
good  men  we  have  in  the  mercantile  marine.  The  chainnan  stated 
that  in  the  coasting  trade  all  the  men  may  be  considered  as  good  sea- 
men. 1  believe  he  is  quite  correct  in  that  statement.  They  are  good 
men,  and  as  good  men  as  we  had  in  that  trade,  but  their  numbo'  ia 
limited  as  compared  with  that  of  the  seamen  in  the  foreign  trade.  In 
steamships  we  have  36,714  seamen,  as  compared  with  113,616  in 
Bailing  vesi«els.  If  the  men  are  not  deteriorated,  we  need  propose 
nothing.  1  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  the  labours  of  a  committee 
of  enquiry,  and  the  shipowners  and  shipmasters  themselves,  should  go 
for  nought.  The  bulk  of  the  consuls  support  the  view  that  the  seamen 
are  very  much  deteriorated.  We  have  taken  every  pains  to  find  out 
the  truth.  We  have  had  the  evidence  of  underwriters,  everyone  who 
can  give  an  opinion  and  collect  evidence,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  seamen  are  very  much  deteriorated.  The  question 
is  not,  Are  they  worse  than  they  were  50  years  ago  ?  but.  Are  ihej 
deteriorated  or  not  ?  1  think  the  argument  is  iairly  stated,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  that  our  chairman  has  endorsed  many  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed. As  to  the  extended  connection  between  the  Royal  Navy  and 
mercantile  marine,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  train  up  the 
requisite  number  of  the  merciintile  marine.  That  is  an  impossibility. 
There  are  not  ships  to  do  it.  If  the  Koyal  Navy  require  none  of  our 
men  for  reserves,  then  there  is  an  end  of  this  argument ;  but  do  not  let 
the  Navy  come  to  lis  in  time  of  war  and  siiy,  *  We  must  have  your  men.' 
1  do  not  at  all  argue  for  a  large  system  of  training  ships;  neitlicr  do  1 
advocate  a  plan  of  training  boys  tlirougli  the  navy  to  go  into  the 
mercantile  marine. 


On  the  Existing  Commercial  Depression  ;  in  its  relation  to  Pro- 
duction, Manufacturey  and  Trade,  By  John  Yeats, 
LL.D.,  &c. 

WYa  do  not  assemble  in  this  place  to  complain  of  hard  times; 
we  do  not  enquire  whether  they  are  inevitable  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  all  who  suffer  from  them,  we  must  consider  how 
long  they  are  likely  to  continue,  and  what  useful  lessons  may 
be  drawn  from  them. 
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THE  DEPRESSION  HAS  BEEN  PROTRACTED, 

because  it  has  been  general,  and  owing  to  several  causes, 
which,  operating  singly,  might  have  been  unimportant,  but 
which,  coming  upon  us  in  combination,  are  serious.  Among 
them  we  may  reckon  Continental  exhaustion,  after  unusu^ 
exertions ;  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  re- 
sult partly  of  racial  proclivities,  and  partly  of  the  old  political 
idea  of  protection ;  increased  facilities  afforded  by  submarine 
cables,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  for  international 
communication  ;  and  finally,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  The 
effects  of  all  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  we  may  reason  from 
the  past,  and  fearlessly  assert  that 

THE  DEPRESSION  IS  NOT,  NECESSARILY,  DECLINE. 

Wherever  the  greatest  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter  have 
been  achieved,  there  we  have  witnessed  the  highest  forms  of 
civilisation,  and  commerce  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
them.  By  reference  to  a  diagram,  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate 
the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  empires.  From  it  a  student  of 
history  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  centres  of  civilisation 
correspond  with  the  centres  of  commerce ;  they  are  synchronous, 
and  decline  in  the  one  has  always  accompanied  a  decline  in  the 
other.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  though  these 
shadowy  forms  flit  cloud-like  along  the  horizon,  from  land  to 
land,  and  from  the  dominions  of  one  proud  potentate  to  those 
of  neighbouring  or  of  distant  Powers,  nature  does  not  change. 
India  is  what  it  ever  was ;  so  is  Egypt ;  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  is  still  fertile,  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Soil  and 
climate  remain  ;  the  former  has  been  abused,  the  latter  cannot 
be.  Cities  have  gone  down,  and  populations  been  dispersed, 
yet  there  is  no  decay  or  decline  in  the  sources  of  their  wealth, 
excepting  that  man  himself  degenerates.  Empires  are  subject, 
like  Emperors,  to  the  natural  laws  of  dissolution,  but  there  are 
no  known  limits  to  the  duration  of  Empire.  China  appears 
earliest  on  the  btage  of  time,  as  the  representative  of  the  vitality 
of  the  far  East,  and  she  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Want  of  water, 
want  of  fuel,  and  want  of  food,  from  each  of  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  exempted  us,  will  account  for  most  of  the 
migrations  and  transformations  recorded  in  history.  Want  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  want 
of  humility  to  recognise  and  obey  them,  and  want  of  firm 
counsel  from  superior  minds,  have,  in  every  age,  wrought  the 
downfall  of  rulers.  War  may  have  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  ruin,  but  sloth   and   servility,   selfishness  and  sensualityj 
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have  prepared  the  way  for  it  among  princes  and  ministers  and 
peoples, 

England  was  once  a  barren  island  in  the  German  Ocean^ 

bnt  it  became  the  home  of  galhiBt  men  and  brave  and  beautiful 
women,  and  it  is  to-day  the  seat— I  hope  and  trust  the  centre 
Btill — of  Anglo-Saxon  thought  an  J  skill ;  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise. It  has  become  a  vast  Empire,  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  A  second  diagram  show^a  it,  displaying  before  you  the 
extent  of  our  possessions  and  dependencies  drawn  to  the  same 
scale.  Of  the  whole  of  that  empire  your  good  town  of  Liver- 
pool  is  the  second  great  seaport,  Xow,  in  spite  of  her  rivers, 
her  coal  fields,  and  her  fertile  soil,  if  Enghshmen  ever  become 
luxurious  or  lethargic,  then  this  famous  England  will  sink  to 
the  condition  of  an  excrescence  of  Western  Europe — a  rather 
larger  Jersey  or  Guernsey — and  not  undeservedly  so.  By 
the  laws  of  obUvion  idlers  and  profligates  must  perish  ;  that  the 
offspring  of  industry  and  thrift  may  occupy  the  earth,  and  hold 
it  uncontaminated. 

In  some  degree  to  counterbalance  our  anxiety,  I  beg  to 
observe  here  that 

TEMPORARY  DEPRESSION  INDUCES  ECONOMY  AND  EXTRA 

EXERTION. 

It  has  been  remarked  tliat  nearly  every  great  improvement  in 
mechanism  or  in  manuftioture  arose  out  of  hard  times ;  out  of 
threadbare  profits,  or  no  profits  at  all. 

The  pinching  period  through   which   we  are  passing,  will, 

Jjrobably,  produce  some  similar  effects,  but  we  ought  to  look 
iirther  ;  we  want  new  materials  for  our  industry,  or  else  a 
revelation  of  new  properties  in  the  old  ones;  we  want  a  dis- 
covery of  the  secret  of  more  hearty  co-operation  between  em- 
Eloyers  and  employed ;  we  ivant  closer  connecting  bonds 
etwecn  the  Home  Country  and  the  Colonies ;  ^  we  want  a 
federation  of  English-speaking  people,  wherever  they  can  be 
foundj  for  the  direction  and  diffusion  of  the  etenaal  principles 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  those  of  liberality  and  progress. 
These  are  topics^  however^  beyond  the  scope  of  my  Paper.  I 
can  barely  touch  upon  the  first  of  them,  in  connection  mth  sn 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION 

of  food  for  our  population,  and  of  raw  produce  for  the  use  of 
our  manutacturera.     We  are  now  dependent  on  foreign  supplies 

■  See  *  Imperial  FedBr&tion  of  Great  Britaiii  tind  her  OoLomea/  SilTer  &  Go. 
•  On  more  ititim^io  Uuioa  of  tht)  Euglish*i5peaking  Hoces/  &c.  Suiiomd  J^^art 
of  Social  SciOQce  Associntion. 
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for  the  larger  portion  of  the  food  consumed  in  this  country. 
In  1844,  with  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of  21  \  millions 
in  the  United  Eangdom,  the  imports  for  home  consumption  of 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  amounted  to  33^1bs  weight  per 
bead.  In  1874,  thirty  years  later,  with  a  population,  in  round 
numbers,  of  34^  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same 
imports  for  home  consumption  were  280^1bs  weight  per  head, 
or  more  than  eight  times  as  much.  Within  the  same  period 
the  importation  of  wheat  and  flour  increased  from  2\  lbs  to  \55\ 
lbs  per  head,  or  more  than  56  times  as  much.  I  do  not  pause 
here  to  show  that  this  state  of  things  is  hazardous  and  wholly 
unnecessary ;  but  I  wish  to  press  upon  your  attention  that  we 
cannot  desist  from  tillage  without  endangering  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  nation.  It  does  not  pay  now,  we  are  told,  to 
grow  wheat;  ithfts  not  ^  paid  '  for  many  years  past ;  therefore 
the  land  is  being  given  up  to  cattle,  whose  carcases,  or  hides, 
or  wool,  fetch  remunerative  prices.  But,  in  reverting  from 
the  agricultural  to  the  pastoral  state,  we  are  retrograding  in 
civilisation;  and  in  driving  our  people  off  the  soil,  we  are 
draining  England  of  much  of  its  best  blood. 

It  is  curious  that  the  substances  at  present  entering  most 
largely  into  commerce  were  almost  unknown  to  the  wealthy 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  Beer,  butter,  coffee,  cotton,  fish-oils, 
potatoes,  spirits,  sugar,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  all  modem.  Of 
those  which  constitute  the  staples  of  our  activity,  the  majority 
have  been  introduced  into  the  market  within  comparatively  few 
years.  Alpaca  wool  was  first  used  amongst  us  about  1836; 
ffutta-percha  was  brought  to  England  in  1842  ;  jute  appeared 
m  the  same  year,  but  attracted  notice  about  1850 ;  Caliwmian 
gold  was  a  discovery  of  1848  ;  Cinnabar  and  the  mines  of  New 
Almaden  of  1850 ;  petroleum  of  1859 ;  the  copper  mines  of 
Wallaroo,  1860  ;  Cape  diamonds,  1867.  If  time  permitted,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  we  are  indebted  to  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances for  the  possession  of  several  of  these.  The  piacaba 
or  piassaba,  so  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes  for  street 
sweeping,  was  first  brought  from  Brazil  in  the  form  of  a  rough 
fender  for  a  boat,  improvised  in  haste  from  weed  floating  in  the 
liver  there,  and  cast  aside  as  worthless  on  a  quay  in  this  city 
of  Liverpool,  until  a  brushmaker  begged  it,  experimented  upon 
it,  and  thus  gave  it  a  commercial  value. 

Beyond  doubt  many  new  and  most  useful  raw  materials 
may  still  be  found  ;  and  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  research,  or  to  enable  others  to  do  so,  may  expect  to 
reap  abundant  rewards.  So  long  ago  as  1851,  Professor 
Edward  Solly  drew  attention  to  the  dearth  of  raw  materials  in 
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our  markets,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  real  deficiencj  of 
them  in  nature,  but  the  reverse — a  redundancy  of  them,  await- 
ing the  hand  of  scientific  exploration.  He  complained  of  the 
trammels  of  old  usages  among  brokers  and  middle  men, 
preventing  direct  communication  between  native  producers  in 
remote  regions  and  interested  manufacturers  in  Britain.  Since 
that  date  many  writers  have  recommended  the  exploration  and 
the  exploitation  of  districts  known  to  contain  new  textile  fibres, 
dyeing  materials,  oils  for  food  and  light,  and  for  the  soap  mann* 
facture,  medicaments,  fresh  tanning  substances,  starches,  vege- 
table wax,  gums,  caoutchouc,  resins,  copal,  timber  and  all  kinds 
of  fancy  wood,  palm  sugar,  substitutes  for  tea,  new  minerals, 
useful  ballast  for  ships,  animal  products  of  all  kinds,  &c. 

For  a  regular  and  systematic  supply  of  new  raw  materials 
we  must  have  recourse  to  an  organised  acclimatisation,  whe^ 
ever  practicable ;  and,  beyond  that,  to  colonisation  for  their 
efiicient  culture.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  industry 
of  native  growers  or  collectors  ;  their  wants  are  few  and  simple, 
and  they  cannot  easily  be  stimulated  to  continuous  efibrt  of 
any  kind.  Spontaneous  forest  growths  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended on  anywhere.  Often  extracts  and  essences  are  the 
most  useful  portions  of  them,  and  indeed  all  that  are  wordi 
transport  by  an  ocean  steamer.  Some  vegetable  juices,  indigo 
for  example^  possess  peculiar  latent  properties,  discoverable 
only  during  processes  of  transformation.  If  an  excess  of  one 
production,  in  any  one  re{jion,can  be  balanced  by  its  exchange 
for  a  superfluity  of  any  other  of  value  elsewhere,  let  it  not  be 
overlooked,  even  though  it  be  not  immediately  wanted  at  home. 
Commercial  '  pioneering  '  has  become  a  necessity. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  since  the  correspondence  in  the 
Times,  October  9,  10,  12,  and  16, 1872,  touching  the  old  silver 
mines  of  Laurium,  that  a  thorough  search  among  ancient 
records  would,  even  commercially,  repay  the  necessary  trouble. 
No  one  can  have  read  the  great  work  of  Professor  Boeckh, 
translated  by  Sir  (J.  C.  Lewis, or  consulted  the  *Handbuchder 
alten  Geographic,'  by  Forbiger,  without  being  struck  by  the 
indubitable  evidence  therein  displayed  of  the  immense  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Persians,  the  Hindoos,  and  all  the  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor.  One  would  like  to  know  the  sources  whence  they 
drew  their  supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  and  what  has  become  of 
treasures  that  in  their  nature  are  indestructible.  The  gold 
mines  of  Pangeos — nearer  to  us  than  the  silver  mines  of  Lau- 
rium— are  hardly  likely  to  be  exhausted.  The  Germans  have 
paid,  and  are  still  paying,  great  attention  to  the  development  of 
industry  and  to  the  history  of  commerce.     They  are  indefati- 
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gable  in  research ;  and  the  studies  they  are  now  prosecuting 
widely,  on  the  material  prosperity  of  Eastern  countries,  must 
give  them  a  sensible  superiority  in  opening  up  new  trade. 
Those  districts  around  the  Balkan  that  have  been  so  recently 
and  so  ruthlessly  desolated — those  which  were  literally  a  bed  of 
roses,  whence  the  famous  attar  was  distilled — have  long  been 
beautifully  described  by  Moltke,  well-known  as  a  geographer 
before  he  became  better  known  by  the  part  he  played  in  the 
Franco-  German  war. 

The  goats  of  Angora,  whose  silky  fleeces  reflect  the  light 
like  silver  streams,  have  been  seen  to  thrive  in  the  plains 
around  Baghdad:  can  they  not  be  brought  further  West? 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  consideration  of 

IMPROVED   MANUFACTURE, 

which  is,  properly  speaking,  economy  of  labour,  depending 
chiefly  on  our  acquaintance  with  ihe  latent  properties  of  matter, 
and  resulting  in  scientifically  guided  operations,  instead  of  em- 
pirical processes,  or  rule-of-thiunb  methods. 

Nothing  is  plainer  to  a  competent  observer  than  that,  as 

mechanical  ingenuity  has  superseded  much  manual  toil,  so  new 

constructive  and  chemical  science  must  displace  a  great  deal 

more  of '  skilled '  labour.     No  human  hand  can  be  compared 

¥dth  rigid  mechanism  for  the  production  of  that  which  involves 

great  accuracy,  intricacy,  and  delicacy  of  movement.  Dr.  Lyon 

Playfair  declared  long  ago  that  the  competition  of  industry  is 

resolving  itself  into  a  competition  of  intellect.     The  country  in 

which  the  people  have  been  best  instructed  is  the  one  most 

likely  now  to  possess  the  greatest  measure  of  economic  force, 

and   therefore  to   become  most  prosperous   in   manufacture; 

always  provided,  that  along  with  perfection  of  mechanism  ^here 

is  cheapness  of  fiiel.     Coal  or  iron,  however,  are  more  widely 

distributed,  or  more  easily  purchased,  than  brain  power.     The 

material  elements  of  manufacture  are  declining  in  importance, 

while  the  intellectual  ones  are  rapidly  rising.     Machinery  has 

hitherto  competed  with  muscular  effort,  and  it  will  not  cease  to 

do  so  until  this  has  been  transformed  into  what  Mill  called 

nervous  energy  and  inventive  ability. 

The  worth  of  labour  and  the  cost  of  living  are  approxima- 
ting to  a  level  everywhere.     A  comparison  of  the  wages  paid 
and  of  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
^world  would  prove  my  assertion.     Cheap  labour  has  become 
synonymous  with  unskilled,  unintelligent,  and,  therefore,  unre- 
mimerative  labour. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  technical  institutions  of  the  Conti- 
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nent,  and  even  of  America,  are  but  the  energetic  means  whie: 
have  been  established  there  to  appropriate  speedily  the  practical 
knowledge  we  have  long  possessed;  that  our  workshops  are 
onr  colleges,  &c.,  &c.  With  such  views  I  have  little  sy lu path vj 
they  betray  insufficient  acquaintance  with  national  wants  lung 
pointed  out,  among  others  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Rigg  and 
by  Mr,  EUis  A.  Davidson;  or  with  the  work  done  by  men  like 
Schroder,  of  Damistadt,  years  ago ;  or  with  the  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  skill  displayed  by  M,  Rculeaux  in  his  models  for 
instruction  in  kineniaticsj  now  in  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scien- 
tific Apparatus  at  South  Kensington. 

Since  tbe  decease  of  Professor  George  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
burghj  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  had  a  single  chair  for 
Technology  in  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless 
in  the  Andersonian,  of  Glasgow.  He  defined  technology  to  be 
the  sum  or  complement  of  all  the  sciences  which  either  are  or 
may  be  made  applicable  to  tbe  industrial  labours  or  the  utili- 
tarian necessities  of  man.  Professor  Karmarsch,  of  Miinich, 
said  that  it  differs  from  the  purely  natural  sciences  in  the 
greater  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter ;  that  while  Nature  alone 
is  the  constant  object  of  these,  technology  has  to  devise  means 
for  the  utilisation  of  the  properties  of  substances,  in  new  and 
abnormal  ways :  that  although  the  mathematical  niechauician 
contents  himself  with  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
certain  levers,  pulleys,  and  the  like,  the  technologist  has  to, 
analyse  them^  to  see  in  what  way  the  force  they  exercise  ia 
adapted  to  the  ends  in  view* 

Can  we,  as  manufacturers,  afford  to  neglect  this  science  of 
the  sciences  ?  If  we  do,  must  we  not  expect  to  be  outstripped 
in  the  race  of  invention  and  discovery  ? 

Our  manufactures  arc  cheajier  than  those  of  many  of  our 
rivals ;  ought  they  not  to  be  made  better  also — -nay,  the  best 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  We  have,  avowedly,  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  rarest  excellence ;  can  we  not  use  them  aright  ? 
and  thus  ensure 

INCREASED    TBADE* 

But,  it  may  well  be  said,  excellence  and  cheapness  will  not, 
and  cannot,  ensure  trade.  For  this,  three  things  have  t-o  he 
found  and  combined:  A  commodity;  a  demand  for  it;  and 
an  equivalent  in  exchange  for  it.  Without  the  second  and 
the  third,  the  first  might  as  well  not  exist.  We  are  aware 
that  people's  wants  increase  with  their  progress  in  civilisation  ; 
and  that  the  world  is  wide  and  progressing.  Yet  we  have  to 
wait  for  a  demand  for  our  goods,  and  for  a  fair  equivalent  for 
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them — ^in  other  words,  for  the  offer  of  a  price  for  them.  The 
present  is  a  period  of  exhaustion,  rather  than  of  depression 
only.  Beyond  a  revival  in  old  markets,  we  want  new  ones, 
and  do  not  expect  to  find  them  much  longer  in  Europe  or  in  the 
United  States.  Time  will  be  required  for  retrenchment,  and 
for  the  recruiting  of  strength  by  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  hostilities  during  the  past  ten  years.  All  were  our  cus- 
tomers, and  amongst  our  largest.  Flushed  with  victory  on  the 
one  hand,  or  humiliated  by  defeat  on  the  other,  neither  side 
has  now  any  sympathy  with  us,  since  neither  is  under  any 
obl^ation.  American,  of  the  North  or  of  the  South, — German 
or  Frenchman, — each  is  inclined  to  economise,  and,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  contest  our  superiority  in  the  fields  of  industry. 
oupposing,  perhaps,  that  we  have  profited  to  a  greater  extent 
tfaam  they  think  they  have  done  by  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween us, — merchants  in  the  seaports,  and  the  inland  towns  too, 
of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  are  buying  and  selling  inde- 
pendently of  their  old  EngUsh  or  Scotch  connections,  and 
asserting  their  intention  for  the  future  to  utilise  every  avail- 
able means  towards  becoming  self-supporting  in  Eastern  and 
Western  traffic  England  is  no  longer  the  warehouse  of  Europe, 
and  Englishmen  are  no  longer  the  chief  brokers  of  the  civilised 
world.  Where  will  new  trade  spring  from?  We  have  at 
command  unlimited  means  of  production;  we  want  only  to  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  densest  populations.  They 
may  exist  in  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Central  Africa; 
but  what  produce  of  these  people  are  we  to  take  in  return,  and 
how  are  we  to  dispose  of  it? 

In  reply,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  already  stated, 
this  depression  is  generaU  and  affects  every  country,  more  or 
less.  When  existing  stocks  are  reduced  to  a  certain  level,  we 
may  hope  to  compete  again  with  all  comers.  The  extension  of 
the  telegraph  may  favour  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  may  bring  them  nearer  to 
the  markets  of  the  East,  but  we  share  in  those  advantages. 
And,  what  we  lose  in  prestige,  we  may  hope  to  regain  in  the 
greater  steadiness  and  security  of  trade.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  probabihty  of  India  becoming  again  the  home  of  the  cotton 
-manufacture y  as  well  as  the  seat  of  its  growth.  Slowly,  yet 
surely,  in  my  humble  opinion,  this  must  occur.  But  India 
belongs  to  us,  at  present,  and  we  should  prize  it  as  a  stronghold 
of  Western  civilisation,  and  use  it  is  an  outpost  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  And,  even  if  the 
cotton  manufacture   do   forsake   us,   what  then?     We  must 
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make  England  the  workgliop  of  the  world  for  the  construction 
of  machinery. 

Other  branches  of  business  may  fail,  owing  to  causea  over 
which  we  have  no  control^  but  this  is  a  lasting  resource,  unless 
neglected. 

The  cotton  manufjictiire  will  not,  however,  be  lost  just  yet; 
nor  will  it  leave  us  suddenly.  Jut«  is  displacing  some  fibres ; 
the  rhea  may  displace  others.  Still,  wool  and  flax  remain, 
with  a  good  deal  of  silk  and  cotton  to  go  on  with.  The  Ameri- 
cans will  press  us  hard,  especially  if  their  free-trade  party  pre- 
vail ;  and  we  know  the  aptitude  of  the  Hindoos  for  manufacture, 
when  haeked  by  English  capitiil ;  yet,  in  spite  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  either  outwitted  or  out- 
worked. Our  consuls  must  exert  themselves,  and  be  selected 
from  the  most  experienced  men  of  business.  The  attach^ 
belonging  to  our  embassies  might  occasionally  be  chosen  from 
the  ranks  of  onr  merchants.  The  mercantile  element  should 
assert  itself  and  be  politically  represented  among  us  as  by  the 
Greater  Gyikls  in  Florence,  during  the  middle  ages,  and  as  by 
the  Saffetes  among  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 

It  seerns  to  me  desirable  and  possible  to  add  to  our  stock 
of  raw  materials  by  the  organisation  of  local  trade  museums, 
and  especially  l>y  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Museum  for 
India  and  the  Colonies.  These  vrill,  in  time,  become  centres  ol 
commnnieation  with  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe. 

To  facilitate  such  advance,  I  have  made  an  attempt  here 
to  lay  down  the  cararmt  routes  of  commerce. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  one  of  the  foremost  re- 

^uireraents  of  this  age  is  quick  and  cheap  communication  with 
!hina.  By  the  Burmah  route  we  might  reach  it  from  Calcutta 
within  fifteen  days;  how  immensely  this  would  benefit  Aoa- 
tralia.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape,  I  need  not  say. 

Finally,  although  our  poj)ulation  increases  at  the  rate  of 
700  a  day,  after  the  requisite  deduction  for  mortality  and  emi- 
gration, let  us  strive  to  keep  our  workers  at  home.  There  is 
ample  room  yet  for  them  and  their  descendants.  A  cottage 
and  a  garden  might  be  found  for  every  family  in  Britain,  and 
all  be  kept  fully  employed,  England^s  wealth  consists  really 
in  the  producing  power  of  its  people,  and  in  their  habits  of 
industry  and  economy,  not  in  its  beds  of  coal  and  ironstone,  or 
in  the  accumulated  capital  of  ages. 
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The   Population  and    Commerce  of  Liverpool. 
By  Thomas  Ellison. 

LIVERPOOL  is  essentially  a  modern  town ;  the  creation  of 
modem  trade ;  the  outcome  of  modem  manufacturing  en- 
terprise ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  England,  and  the  greatest  shipping  and  mercantile  port  in 
the  world.  Two  hundi-ed  years  ago  it  was  oflScially  subordi- 
nate to  Chester,  while  only  one  hundred  years  since  its  ship- 
ping was  barely  equal  in  tonnage  to  ten  Great  Easterns,  or 
ftbout  forty  Cunard  steamers.  Between  1776  and  1801  its 
tennage  increased  from  less  than  200,000  to  nearly  460,000, 
and  its  population  from  about  35,000  to  nearly  80,000.  For 
this  we  were  mainly  indebted  to  the  marveUous  expansion 
which  took  place  in  the  cotton  industry.  In  1776  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  did  not  exceed  5,000,000  lbs.  per  annum, 
equal  to  about  12,000  bales  of  the  present  average  weight,  or 
one  and  a  quarter  day's  requirements  for  1876  ;  while  as  late 
as  1774,  a  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  Liverpool  from  the 
newly-formed  United  States  was  seized  by  the  Customs'  autho* 
Titles,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  American  produce. 
Between  1769  and  1779  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  and  Cromp- 
ton  brought  out  their  spinning  machines^  and  Watts  his  steam- 
engine.  In  1783  cylinder  printing  was  invented  by  Bell,  of 
Griasgow.  In  1785  Arkwright's  patents  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public ;  steam  was  first  applied  to  cotton  spinning  ;  Cart- 
wright  invented  the  power  loom ;  and  oxymuriatic  acid  was 
first  applied  to  bleaching  cotton  goods.  The  upshot  was 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  rose  from  5,000,000  lbs.  in 
1776,  to  20,000,000  lbs.  in  1786  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
Lancashire  began  to  feel  anxious  about  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material  In  1788  a  deputation  from  Manchester  urged  upon 
the  East  India  Company  the  necessity  of  pushing  the  growth 
of  cotton  in  India,  that  being  the  only  country  from  which  they 
hoped  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply.  But  in  1793  Whitney, 
of  Massachusetts,  invented  the  saw-gin,  which  so  cheapened 
the  cleaning,  and  thereby  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  staple 
in  the  Southern  States,  that  the  imports  into  England  from 
America  increased  from  138,000  lbs.,  or  345  bales  of  400  lbs. 
each,  in  1792,  to  nearly  18,000,000  lbs.,  or  45,000  bales,  in 
1800 ;  while  the  total  import  from  the  East  Indies  in  the  last- 
named  year  was  only  6,600,000  lbs. 

The  close  connection  between  the  rapid  development  of  the 
cotton  trade  and  the  great  increase  in  the  population  and  com- 
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merce  during  the  closing  twenty  years  of  the  last  century, 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


1781 

1801 

Cotton  consumed lbs. 

Cotton  ^oods  exported,  official  Talne .         .       £ 
Population  of  Great  Britain       .... 
Population  of  Liverpool 

5.000,000 

355,000 

9,246,000 

89,000 

48,000,000 

6.854.000 

10,948,000 

88,000 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  twenty 
years  was  nearly  tenfold,  while  the  increase  in  the  exports  cf 
cotton  goods  was  almost  eighteenfold.  The  natural  increase  in 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  about  18  per  cent,  but 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  Liverpool  alone  was  about  HI 
per  cent.,  so  that  out  of  a  total  increase  of  43,000  persong, 
36,000  were  due  to  immigration  and  the  children  of  immigrant^ 
between  1781  and  1801. 

The  population  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  and  of  the 
suburbs  of  both  places,  increased  from  92,000  in  1801  to 
156,000  in  1821,  344,000  in  1841,  553,000  in  1861,  and 
649,000  in  1871.  Of  course,  a  very  considerable  portion  rf 
the  increase  was  due  to  immigration.  The  surplus  gain  m 
each  decade  of  the  present  century  is  shown  in  the  foUowiog 
table :— 


1801 

(JUKAT   nrilTAIN 

LJVKRIH>0I,,  BlRKKJfllKAD.   ic.                    1 

Incrcaso 

Total 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Hnrplus           ^ 

Percent, 

PeTww   1 

10,942,000 

92,000 



_ 

__ 

1811 

12.597,000 

1511 

117.000 

2717 

12-06 

11,000 

1821 

14,392,000 

1412 

156,000 

33-33 

19-21 

23.000 

1831 

16,539.00(; 

14-91 

235.000 

60-64 

35-73 

66,00fJ 

1841 

18.720,000 

1318 

344,000 

46-38 

33-20 

78,000 

1851 

20.936.000 

11-83 

467,000 

32-85 

21-02 

72,000 

1861 

23.284,000 

11-22 

553,000 

21  00 

9-78 

45,000 

1871 

26,301,000 

12-95 

651,000 

17-36 

4-41 

24,000 

\ 

The  average  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  between  1801  and  1841  was  l-J  per  cent,  but  for 
Liverpool  the  increase  reached  6^  per  cent.  Between  1841 
and  1871  the  annual  increase  was  1^  per  cent,  for  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  2  J-  for  Liverpool. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  populationjof 
Livori)ool,  Birkenhead,  and  suburbs,  in  1801,  1821,  1851,  and 
1871  :— 
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1801 

18S1 

18fil 

1871 

LiTerpool 

77»653 

118,972 

258.236 

238,411 

Toxteth  Park 

2,069 

12,828 

61,334 

85,842 

Weet  Derbj 

2,636 

6,309 

33,014 

77,079 

ErertOQ    . 

499 

2,109 

25,883 

90.037 

Kirkdale  . 

395 

861 

9,893 

32,978 

Walton     . 

681 

1,171 

2,469 

6,449 

Wayertree 

860 

1,620 

7,415 

7,810 

Bootle 

Total  Liyerpool,  &c 
Wallasej. 

537 

808 

4,106 

16,247 

85,330 

144,678 

402,350 

556,653 

353 

825 

1,195 

1,826 

LiBcaid    . 

274 

444 

4,100 

8,070 

Seacombe. 

211 

345 

3,044 

4,923 

TzaDmere 

178 

880 

6,619 

16,143 

Ozton 
Birkenhead 

137  \ 
110/ 

200 

/  2,007 
126,477 

2,610 
47,218 

Total  Birkenhead,&e. 
Seamen     . 

1,263 

2,194 

43,342 

80,790 

6,000 

9,000 

12,000 

14,000 

Grand  To 

tal    . 

92,593 

155,872 

457,692 

651,443 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
anthorities  have  publighed  accounts  of  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  various  articles  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  sepa- 
rate ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  comparison,  there- 
fore,  cannot  be  carried  very  far  back  ;  but  a  good  idea  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Liverpool  may  be  formed 
by  a  glance  at  the  shipping  accounts  published  by  the  Dock 
Board.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  measurement  of 
the  vessels  employed  rose  from  459,000  tons  in  1801  to  nearly 
1,600,000  tons  in  1831,  nearly  5,000,000  tons  in  1861,  and 
about  6,710,000  tons  in  1875 :— 


Yeaeels 

Tons 

Increase 
p.  cent. 

Vessels               Tons 

Increase 
p.  cent. 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 

5,060 

5,616 

7.810 

12,537 

16,108 

459,719 

611,190 

839.848 

1,692,436 

2,425,461 

329 
37-4 
89-6 
62-3 

1851 
1861 
1871 
1875 

21,473  1     3,912,606 
21,095  1     4,997,272 
20,121        6,131,745 
19,186  '     6,710,093 

1 

61-3 

27-2 

23-2 

9-4 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1875  was  about 
39,453,000  tons,  of  which  8,385,000  tons,  or  21^  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  were  entered  and  cleared  at  Liverpool ;  and 
7,768,000  tons,  or  19f  per  cent,  at  London.     The  tonnage  of 
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steam  vessels  was  slightly  over  22,000,000,  of  which  Liverpool 
returned  about  4,930,000  tons,  or  nearly  22^  per  cent. ;  and 
London  4,626,000  tons,  or  21  per  cent  The  tonnage  of 
sailing  vessels  was  nearly  17,500,000,  of  which  Liverpool 
returned  nearly  3,5000,000,  or  19|^  per  cent. ;  and  London 
3,143,000  tons,  or  18  per  cent.  Throughout  the  compariflon, 
therefore,  Liverpool  takes  the  lead.  London,  however,  owing 
to  its  enormous  population,  is  foremost  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  following  are  the  particulars  relating  to  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes : — 

Vbssbls  Entbrhd  with  Caboobs. 


Liverpool 

London 

other  Ports 

ToUl 

Sailing 

.    No. 

3,207 

5,996 

23.104 

82,i07 

>t 

.  Tons 

1.884.067 

2,129,920 

5,032,665 

9,046.652 

Steam 

.    No. 

2.233 

5,082 

11,511 

18.826 

» 

.  Tons 

2,504,885 

2,693.663 

4.704,728 

9,998.27« 

Total 

.    No. 

5,440 

11,078 

34,615 

51,181 

ff 

.Tons 

4,388,952 

4,823,583 

9,827,393 

19,039,928 

Vksskls  Clbabed  with  Cargoes. 


Liverpool 

liondon 

Other  Forte 

Total 

Sailing 

.    No. 

2,565 

2,385 

26,932 

31,882 

>f 

.  Tons 

1,571,182 

1,012,962 

5,820,334 

8,404,478 

Steam 

.    No. 

2.075 

3,824 

16,547 

22.446 

„ 

.Tons 

2,425,106 

1,932,242 

7,651.913 

12,009,261 

Total 

.    No. 

4.640 

6,209 

43,479 

54.328 

i» 

.  Tons 

3,996,288 

2.945,204 

13,472.247 

20.413.739 

Total  Tonnage  Entkukd  and 

Clrarkd. 

Saiung 
Tona           P.  cent. 

3,465,249     '  10*80 

3,142,882       1801 

10,852.999     j  62  19 

17.451,130     'lOO-OO 

Stkam 
Tons 

P.  cent. 

T«>TAL 

Tona         iP.cttt 

Liverpool    . 
London 
Other  ports 

Total     . 

4.929,991 

4,625,905 

12,446.641 

22.002,537 

22-41 
21-02 
66o7 

10000 

8.385,240    !  21-26 

7,768.787    1 1969 

23.299,640     |6905 

39,453,667     '10000 

The  total  value  of  British  and  Irish  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1875  was  223,465,960/.  Of  this 
sum  79,460,770/.,  or  35  J.  per  cent.,  formed  the  value  cf  the 
shipments  from  Liverpool.  Of  nearly  72,000,000/.  worth  of 
cotton  manufactures,  Liverpool  exported  36^  millions,  or  5(H 
percent.  She  also  exported  51J,  per  cent,  of  the  total  ship- 
ments of  linen  yarns  and  fabrics,  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  jute 
products,  12  J  per  cent,  of  silks,  30^  per  cent,  of  woollens,  20 
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per  cent,  of  wearing  apparel,  35^  per  cent,  of  haberdashery  and 
small  wares,  and  31^  per  cent,  of  bags  and  sacks.  The  total  value 
of  all  textiles  was  over  122,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  Liver- 
pool exported  nearly  53,000,000/.,  or  over  43  per  cent.  The 
total  value  of  metals  and  minerals  exported  was  over57,000,000/.^ 
of  which  16^  millions,  or  28^  per  cent.,  left  Liverpool,  in- 
cluding 33^  per  cent,  of  iron,  35  per  cent,  of  tin,  28  per  cent, 
of  machinery,  22^  per  cent,  of  arms  and  anmiunition,  nearly 
22^  per  cent,  of  hardware,  and  83  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  de- 
tails of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1875  are  given  in  the 
following  table :  —    « 

EzFOBTS  OF  British  and  Irish  Manxtfacturbs,  &c. 


Unitbd 
Kingdom 

Total 

Percent. 

£ 

£ 

_^f 

Cotton  Yam  and  Goods 

71.771.810 

36,248,200 

60-60 

linen          „            „            .        . 

9,128,610 

4.699,020 

61-47 

Jute            „            „            .        . 

1,630,830 

405,160 

24  84 

Bilk             „            „           .        . 

2,616,440 

335.230 

12-81 

WooUen      „            „           .        . 

26,758,630 

8,146,970 

30-44 

Wool,  raw 

928,260 

90,280 

972 

Apparel 

3,185,330 

638,450 

2004 

Haberdashery,  &c.       .        .        . 

4,922,420 

1,748,500 

85-52 

Sags  and  Sacks   .... 

Total  Textiles     . 
Iron,  all  kinds     .... 

1,264,310 

397,920 

81-47 

122,205,640 

62,709,730 

4313 

25,747,270 

8,670,420 

88-67 

Copper,  all  kinds 
Lead  and  Lead  Ore 

3,237,530 

1,136,930 

3608 

822,020 

70,970 

8-63 

Tin,  nnwrought   .... 

476,130 

135,680 

28-47 

Arms  and  Ammunition 

2,050,380 

460,710 

22-46 

Coals,  Cinders,  &c.       .        .         . 

9,658,020 

536,980 

5-54 

Hardware,  &c 

4,264,330 

2,120,850 

49-73 

Machinery,  &c 

9,058,650 

2,644,940 

28-09 

Salt 

676.560 

663,800 

83-83 

Telegraphic  Wires 

Total  MetAls  and  Minerals  . 
Other  articles      .... 

Orand  Total 

1,163.620 

56,580 

4-84 

57,159,510 

16,295,710 

28-50 

44,100.810 

10,455,330 

28-67 

223,465.960 

79,460,770 

35-65 

The  total  value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was 
373,939,000/.  Of  this  sum  Liverpool  figures  for  105,095,000/., 
or  28-10  per  cent.,  and  London  for  105,102,000/.,  or  36-12  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  the  total  imports  for  the  years 
1873,    1874,    and  1875    was   371,769,000/.,   and   of  exports 
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239,396,000/.  (exclusive  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  re-ex- 
ported,  52,583,000/.)  The  total  of  imports  and  exports  wv 
611, 1 65,000/.  Of  this  sum  Liverpool  figured  for  1 94,236,0001, 
or  31^  per  cent.,  and  London  for  189,660,000/.,  or  31  per  cent; 
then  came  Hull,  6^  per  cent.,  Southampton  3^  per  cent, 
Glasgow,  3|^per  cent.,  Grimsby  2 J  per  cent.,  and  Newcastle  2 
per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  particulars: — 

CoMPAiusoN  OF  Atbbaob  Ikports  A2n>  ExpoBTS  (iif  1  coo's  oy  £'s). 


Imports 
1878-76 

Ezporta 
187S-7« 

Totid 

P«o«i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Liverpool . 

108,321 

86,916 

194,236 

31-78 

London     . 

131.208 

68,462 

189.660 

3103 

Hull          ... 

16,938 

24,787 

41,726 

6-83 

Grimsby  . 

3,461 

10,304 

13,766 

2-26 

Glasgow    .        .        , 

9,344 

9,969 

19,303 

816 

Southampton     . 
NewcuBtle 

0,746 

0,887 

19,682 

8-20 

6,080 

6,762 

10,842 

178 

Leith 

8,089 

4,184 

12,273 

2-01 

Other  pone 

Total       . 

79,683 

80,196 

109,779 

17-96 

371,769 

230,396 

611,166 

100-00 

There  is  no  account  published  of  the  value  of  the  different 
articles  imported  into  the  separate  ports,  such  as  that  already 
quoted  in  respect  of  exports  j  but  Liverpool  stands  first  in  three 
groups  of  articles  which  make  up  one  third  in  value  of  the 
aggregate  imports  of  the  kingdom — 


Umthi)  Kingdom 

LiVKRPOOL 

Per  cent 

Broadstuifs 

Ppovisions 

Cotton 

Total        . 

£ 
63,086.000 
25.721,000 
4(>,2o0.()00 

Cwts. 
107.010,000 
7.913,000 
13.324,000 

Cwts. 

26.776,000 

3.668,000 

12,294,000 

2408 
46-35 
92-27 

126.066,000 

128,247,000 

41,738,000 

The  total  value  of  the  three  articles  imported  into  Liver|)ool  is 
nearly  67,000,000/.,  or  5'6\  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
other  articles  Liverpool  stands  first  for  palm  oil,  olive  oil,  india- 
rubber,  alpaca  wool,  hemp,  tanned  hides,  copper,  rice,  saltpetre 
and  tallow  ;  a  good  second  for  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit ;  second 
for  cocoa,  coffee,  hops,  wines,  si)irits,  timber,  guano,  raw  hides, 
oil,  seed  cake,  petroleum,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  and  a  few 
minor  articles  ;  but  a  very  i)oor  second  for  tea  and  sheep  and 
lambs'  wool. 

The  average  value  of  the  import  aud  export  business  of 
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Liverpool^  exclusive  of  foreign'  and  colonial  produce  re-ex- 
ported, for  the  years  1873  to  1875,  was  194,336,000/.  The 
entire  trade  of  France,  excluding  re-exports,  was  only  288 
millions;  of  the  United  States,  233  millions;  of  Spain,  Italy 
and  Austria  added  together,  233  millions  ;  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium 199  millions;  of  Hussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, 183  millions;  as  detailed  in  the  figures  which  follow : — 


Imports 

Bzports 

Total 

lirerpool,  1873-5 

Fiance,  1874    . 

United  States,  1874  . 

Spain,  1871       . 
Italy,  1873 
Anstzia,  1874    . 

Holland,  1874  . 
Belgium,  1873  . 

Boasia,  1873     . 
Sweden,  1873    . 
Norway.  1873   . 
Denmark,  1872 . 

£ 
108,321,000 

£ 
86,916,000 

£ 
194,236,000 

288,362,000 

233,331,000 

233,400,000 
199,784,000 

183,430,000 

140,308,000 

148,044,000 

114,699,000 

118,632,000 

18,466,000 
50,447,000 
66,870,000 

17,444,000 
46.266,000 
44,927,000 

126,773,000 

107,627,000 

64,284,000 
66,909,000 

42,248,000 
46,343,000 

111,193,000 

88,691,000 

66,359,000 

14,478,000 

9,466,000 

11,096.000 

64,671,000 

12,166,000 

6,803,000 

9,813,000 

100,387.000 

83,443,000 

Liverpool,  as  already  hinted,  owes  its  present  position  of 
eminence  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  England,  and 
the  natural  inlet  for  the  raw  materials  required  by  those  manu- 
facturing centres  ;  and  so  long  as  England  occupies  the  van  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  Liverpool  will  re- 
main the  first  shipping  and  mercantile  port  in  the  world. 


Protective  and  Provident   Union  among    Women.^ 
By  Miss  Caboline  E.  Williams. 

THE  working  women  of  England  are  equal  to  the  population 
of  a  small  state ;  occupying  every  variety  of   position, 
and  following  a  vast  number  of  different  trades.     The  interests 

>  See  Transactions,  1874,  p.  946. 
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of  this  large  body  of  people  are  so  clearly  united^  that  it  mtj 
be  said  that  the  misery  of  the  feeblest  toiler  among  them 
affects  the  fortunes  of  all.  This  intimate  connection  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  recognised.  It  is  as  if  the  little  state  were 
without  railroads  and  telegraphs,  cut  off  from  all  commnnica* 
tion  with  the  outer  world  and  with  each  other.  Womeo 
working  in  the  same  town  and  in  the  same  trade  are  separated 
as  completely  by  their  lives  of  incessant  toil  as  by  miles  of 
distance.  Paralysed  by  their  suffering,  they  work  on  as 
unconsciously  as  the  wheels  of  a  machine.  The  straggle  for 
existence  is  frightful.  They  labour  for  starvation  wages,  to  be 
thinned  off  by  death,  or  to  live  on  only  to  become  a  Durden  if 
not  a  disgrace  to  the  community  at  large.  It  is  worth  enquiry, 
indeed,  whether  this  ill-paid  labour  may  not  mean  the  impod- 
tion  of  a  heavy  public  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  rates  for 
poverty,  disease  and  crime.  Their  weakness  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  their  fellow  woiking  men,  and,  in  the  end,  to 
employers  also.     The   larger   knowledge  which  union  would 

five  is  the  best  hope  for  them.  Organised  intercourse  would 
e  like  the  roads  so  much  needed,  enabling  them  to  take  their 
labour  where  it  was  most  wanted,  instead  of  blindly  carrying 
on  a  conflict  for  their  mutual  destruction. 

With  a  view  to  promoting  unions  of  working  women,  the 
Protective  and  Provident  League  was  formed  two  years  ago. 
Its  mission  was  a  somewhat  novel  one.  Far  from  having 
charity  as  its  object,  it  aimed  at  persuading  the  helpless  to 
help  themselves,  and  the  poor  to  escape  by  self-denial  from  the 
necessity  of  accepting  alms.  It  received  generous  support 
from  working  men  and  from  some  employers.  It  claims  after 
two  years'  experience  to  offer  results  and  not  theories.  The 
advantages  have  surpassed  all  expectation,  and  have  involved 
none  of  ti.e  evils  feared.  We  may  wish  that  we  could  reckon  the 
members  by  thousands  instead  of  by  hundreds,  but  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  each  working  woman  enrolled  in  the  various  societies 
exercises  an  influence  which  is  already  very  widely  felt,  and  which 
will  not  fail  to  add  steadily  to  the  numbers.  It  may  almost  be 
asserted  that  the  question  of  union  was  settled  by  the  first 
audience  gathered  together  by  Mrs.  Paterson,  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  the  able  speakers  who  advocated  it;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  rules  established  the  fact  that  women  were  quite 
capable  of  the  mo^t  patient  and  conscientious  attention,  and 
would  prove  themselves  not  only  unselfish  but  judicious.  The 
brave  women  who  forinod  the  first  committees  were  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  of  time  which,  in  their  hard  lives  of  toil,  were 
nothing  less  than  heroic.     They  joined  the  unions,  many  of 
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them,  with  a  very  unselfish  view,  to  the  benefit  of  others  quite 
as  mndi  as  to  their  own.  Lon^  before  the  year  of  probation 
was  over,  union  had  been  felt  by  all  to  be  its  own  reward.  It 
was  seen  to  be  protective  because  it  was  provident.  It  became 
apparent  that  as  soon  as  women  showed  themselves  awake  to 
their  own  interests,  the  spell  was  broken  that  had  kept  them 
working  on  so  long  in  unremunerative  trades,  crowding 
together  in  ruinous  competition,  or  submitting  without  a 
murmur  to  cruel  and  degrading  treatment.  Two  employers  of 
labour  were  moved  to  raise  the  wages  of  their  workpeople  by 
the  consideration  of  the  sufferings  of  women  from  inadequate 
pay,  brought  forward  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  League. 

Workmg  women  were  establishing  their  claim  to  be  con- 
nilted  about  their  own  affairs,  and  the  claim  proved  too  strong 
to  be  disregarded  when  it  was  made  for  the  first  time  by 
members  oi  unions.  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  were  requested 
to  receive  the  opinions  of  working  women  on  the  legislation  in 
which  they  were  so  vitally  interested ;  and  the  organisation  of 
unions  enabled  Sir  George  Young  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  various  trades,  and  to  elicit  their  views.  The  Blue  Book 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  contains  the  report  of  this  evi- 
dence, and  quite  irrespective  of  its  value  as  influencing  the 
question  of  factory  legislation,  though  that  was  not  small,  it 
has  great  importance  as  making  a  considerable  step  in  advance 
for  working  women.  Nothing  was  more  striking  than  their 
moderation  and  earnest  desire  not  to  overstate  any  grievance, 
and  to  consider  both  sides  of  the  question  before  them. 

Attention  was  soon  attracted  to  the  unions  from  another 
quarter.  Employers  felt  that  women  who  were  capable  of  so 
much  energy  and  perseverance  were  likely  to  be  valuable 
workers,  and  it  grew  to  be  a  practice  to  apply  to  the  oflSce  of 
Ihe  League  for  workwomen.  The  head  quarters  of  the  move- 
ment bids  fair  to  become  a  first-rate  registry  for  employers  or 
employed.  It  will  also  constitute  a  court  of  appeal  for  many 
a  sufferer.  There  are  trades  carried  on  by  the  employment  of 
women  at  starvation  wages  for  the  supply  of  trifling  articles  to 
the  public  at  almost  nominal  prices,  leaving  a  small  profit  to 
be  divided  among  middle  men.  Such  trades  ought  either  to 
stand  condemned,  or  the  workers  themselves  should  co-operate 
to  glean  the  scanty  profits.  Shirt  and  collar  makers  and 
machinists  generally  are  working  their  lives  away  under  such 
circumstances.  The  solitary  workers  are  powerless,  but  union 
has  already  ^ven  sufficient  strength  to  make  an  attempt  at 
co-operation  m  these  trades  possible.  A  member  of  the  League 
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committee,  in  conjunction  with  another  Iady»  has  already  esta-^ 
Wished  a  shirt-making  establishment,  working  \nth  the  greatest 
success  on  co-operative  principles,  where  the  workers  are  all 
unionists.  A  ])rinting  company  on  the  same  system  has 
been  another  result  of  the  Leagne,  whicli  i>ublishe8  a  little 
monthly  journalj  the  circulation  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  strength  which  union  gives 
will  embolden  women  to  resist  some  of  the  unjust  customs  and 
oppressive  rules  under  which  they  have  hmg  suffered.  The 
public  will  now  hear  of  ill-ventilated  rooms  in  which  working 
women  spend  their  lives ;  of  dens  fatal  to  hedth,  decency  and 
morality.  An  elderly  woman>  who  came  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Commissioners,  related  to  a  lady  of  the  League 
committee  her  sad  experience  of  so  many  young  lives  miserably 
wasted  from  the  absence  of  all  decent  arrangements  for  health 
in  the  workroom.  *  They  ought  to  send  women/  she  said,  '  to 
inspect  these  places.'  The  poor  things  cannot  describe  their 
horrors  to  men,  even  if  they  visited  thetn  more  irequently  than 
they  do.  It  will  be  the  wish  of  all  honowrable  employers  of 
labour  that  union  should  enable  each  labourer  to  withstand 
injustice,  and  to  require  that  masters,   as   weU  as    servants* 


should  conform  to  a  hifrh  standard.     Working  women  are  not 


slow  to  feel  for  their  weaker  sisters,  and  since  they  have  been 
united,  there  have  been  cases  where  they  have  rejoiced  in 
their  fjower  to  help  the  o]jpre8sed.  When  a  forewoman  and 
fourteen  machinists  were  unjustly  dismissed  from  an  establish* 
ment  because  they  refused  to  accept  the  reduced  pay  of  which 
no  notice  had  been  given,  the  members  of  the  unions  gene- 
rously collected  a  sum  of  money  to  support  the  defence  of 
their  case  before  the  magistrate* 

Employers  whose  want  of  consideration  condemns  the  weary 
w^orkwoman  to  stand  waiting  fur  hours  to  receive  the  week's 
pay  will  now  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  will  find  it  necessary 
to  adopt  better  arrangements.  Only  the  other  day  a  London 
magistrate  commented  severely  on  conduct  in  an  employer 
which  (in  the  case  before  him)  had  helped  to  tempt  the  fore- 
women into  habits  of  drunkenness.  The  week's  pay  for  tho 
workwomen  under  her  had  been  inconsiderately  given  her  in 
money  that  reqoireil  changing  into  smaller  coins ;  week  after 
w^eek  she  had  found  in  the  neighbouring  publichouse  the  most 
convenient  resource,  and  also  the  fatal  temptation  which  she 
had  been  powerless  to  resist. 

The  tendency  of  union  will  be  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
workers  on  the  other  hand.  It  will  become  the  interest  of  the 
members  to  elevate  the  standard  of  work,  and  to  watch  over 
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the  conduct  of  their  fellow  workers.  Among  working  men 
there  is  no  doubt  that  unions  have  greatly  improved  the  habits 
of  the  members,  and  that  sobriety  and  steadiness  are  powerfully 
encouraged  by  their  existence. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Provident  part  of 
our  League  were  never  doubted,  and  it  will  be  readily  believed 
that  these  have  been  fully  realised.  Many  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  joined  them  in  the  most  disinterested  spirit. 
They  had  been  themselves  so  far  exempt  from  the  misfortunes 
of  sickness  and  want  of  work,  and  they  decided  to  give  their 
support  to  the  unions  for  the  sake  of  the  less  fortunate  even 
more  than  for  themselves.  But  in  this  respect  also  they  found 
an  unexpected  reward.  When  the  women  bookbinders  at  the 
end  of  the  year  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  capital  of 
100/.,  they  acknowledged  that  it  gave  them  a  wonderful  feeling 
of  independence  and  stability.  The  sick  members  find  comfort 
not  only  in  the  money  aid  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  in 
the  visits  of  the  committee,  who  are  bound  by  their  rules  to 
investigate  personally  each  case  of  sickness.  Many  a  sick 
spinster  or  widow  has  found  that  her  solitude  as  well  as  her 
sickness  has  been  alleviated  by  her  connection  with  the  union. 
The  dreary  search  for  work  has  been  rendered  less  formid- 
able to  the  member  of  a  society  which  has  an  office  at  which 
she  may  call  with  the  possibility  of  hearing  of  work,  and  with 
the  certainty  of  finding  a  place  of  rest  and  a  good  collection  of 
books.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  large  amount  of 
pleasure  which  has  been  derived  from  connection  with  the 
unions.  Enjojrments  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  individual 
members  have  been  possible  by  combination  with  others.  The 
League  has  conscientiously  abstained  in  all  its  proceedings  from 
any  admixture  of  charity.  The  expenditure  has  been  wonder- 
fiiUy  small,  the  average  annual  income  for  the  two  years  being 
only  103/.  This  sum  has  sufficed  to  pay  for  a  central  office 
(the  different  societies  each  paying  something  for  the  use  of 
this),  and  the  preliminary  expenses  connected  ^vith  the  forma- 
tion of  seven  unions.  It  has  paid  for  the  printing  of  large 
numbers  of  papers,  making  known  and  explaining  the  move- 
ment, and  has  defrayed  the  hire  of  rooms  for  meetings,  with  all 
the  attendant  expenditure  for  advertisements,  &c.,  &c.  In 
order  to  spread  our  views,  these  public  meetings  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  expenses  of  the  soirees  which  have  been  so  successful 
were  entirely  met  by  the  united  contributions  of  members  of 
the  unions,  a  profit  also  for  the  funds  of  the  societies  usually 
resulting  from  them.     The  entertainment  provided  has  often 
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been  furnished  hy  the  members  themselves,  or  by  their  frien< 
who  had  same  gift  of  song  or  recitation,  ExciirsioDS  into  thi 
country  in  tlie  Bommer  have  been  arranged  at  the  expense 
the  unions.  No  doubt  as  principles  of  co-operation  in  th< 
societies  become  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  a  vast  prospeci 
opens  out  before  them.  The  members  will  inevitably  learn 
that  the  advantages  of  combination  are  of  wide  application. 
There  is  no  reason  that  the  labourers  whose  united  efforts  have 
produced  all  the  wonders  of  civilisation,  should  not  combine  to 
obtain  fur  themselves  the  advantages  which  they  have  hitherto 
only  missed  because  they  have  not  known  how  to  work  to- 
gether to  receive  thera.  United  labour  has  reared  palaces  for 
others;  it  will  soon  learn  to  build  cottages  for  itself.  ~ 
committee  of  the  League  began  the  movement  with  one  qui 
cation  of  success  :  undoubted  faith  in  its  work.  The  ex 
ence  of  two  years  has  only  confirmed  this  belief,  while  it  ban 
convinced  them  that  a  great  future  is  in  store  for  it.  As  a 
work  worthy  of  the  active  co-operation  of  all  men  and  women 
desirous  of  promoting  sound  social  refoim,  they  now  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  members  of  this  Association. 


»  for  ^ 

Thafl 

lalifrS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Paper  on  *  State  Interference  in  the  Industrial  Employ-^ 
ments  of  Women"'  was  read  by  W,  Cooke  Taylor.     The 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  advocate  the  principle  that  it  is  desir^J 
able  for  the  State  to  regulate  to  some  extent  the  employmentg' 
of  adult  women,  and  to  seek  to  define  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
right  and  just  to  do  so.    It  is  very  important  that  this  principle 
should  be  clearly  set  forth,  especially  considenng  the   excejH 
tional  character  and  continually  expanding  area  of  restrictive 
labour   legiglatiun.     Three   parties  to  the   discussion  may  be 
signalised.     Those    who   argue   against   all   interference    with 
women  ;  those  who  are  against  their  industrial  employment  at 
aU ;  and  those  of  less  extreme  views  either  way,  who  find  that 
without  some  jirotective  measures  they  are  commonly  harshly  i 
treated  and  oppressed.       The  last  is  the  most  powerful  party,! 
to  whom  is  due  the   mines,   factories,   worksho]>8,   and  other! 
labour  regulating  Acts, to  which  are  in  turn  due  much  resulting] 
benefit  to  the  community.     What  is  remarkable,  however,  is,! 
that  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  success  of  these  Acts,,l 
the  principle  of  them  seems  to  be  very  little  understood*  andj 
there  is  consequently  a  danger  that  they  may  be  extended] 
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rashly  to  the  detriment  instead  of  the  advantage  of  those  con- 
cerned. Under  a  *  vivid  impression '  of  the  dangers  thus 
created,  the  paper  proposes  to  show  ^  what  are  the  true  sanc- 
tions for  any  interference  with '  adult  female  labour  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  those  sanctions  which  avowed  or  unavowed, 
unrealised  or  realised,  are  the  only  justification  for  it.'  As  to 
the  *  natural  right '  of  women  to  do  what  work  they  like,  that 
is  an  argiunent  that  cannot  be  maintained,  as  no  man  or 
woman  in  a  civilised  country  is  a  perfectly  free  agent.  But 
moreover,  the  argument  is  not  of  the  right  to  work,  but  to  take 
other  workers  into  employment,  and  the  labour  market  which 
is  quite  free  to  men  is  not  equally  so  to  women.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  victims  of  a  monopoly  in  part  necessary,  in  part  arti- 
ficial, the  monopoly  of  sex.  Hence  their  labour  is  at  a  forced 
disadvantage  compared  with  that  of  men,  and  will  ever  tend 
to  become  more  and  more  so  if  left  entirely  to  itself.  ^  Partly 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  preponderance  over  men  numerically, 
partly  by  that  of  the  more  lucrative  professions  and  occupa- 
tions being  monopolised  by  the  dominant  sex,  and  partly  by 
their  defenceless  condition,  for  the  most  part  politically  en- 
gendered, women  are  forced  to  the  lowest  and  worst  paid 
employments  as  surely  as  water  finds  its  own  level.  By  the 
same  infallible  process  they  are  ground  down  to  the  margin 
of  endurance  even  in  these,  and  must  still  oftener  than  they  do 
sink  below  it,  did  not  some  other  influence  intervene.  *  The 
logical  justification,  then,  for  the  legislative  regulation  of  women's 
work  rests  on  the  monopoly  which  exists  in  men's  favour  in 
the  labour  market ;  and  the  pure  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  being  broken  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  human  law  to  step  in  thereafter.  Should  the 
monopoly  wholly  cease  at  any  time,  the  interference  would  no 
longer  then  be  economically  justifiable,  though  it  might  still  be 
so  for  other  reasons ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  cease  wholly  so 
long  as  our  present  civilisation  lasts,  which  reserves  certain 
careers,  such  as  the  army  and  navy  for  instance,  for  men  alone, 
and  would  not  tolerate  women  in  them.  The  great  difficulty 
remains,  then,  of  finding  a  limit  to  the  principle  of  interference 
thus  justified.  Such  a  one  however  there  is,  and  it  may  be 
properly  deduced  from  the  premisses  stated,  though  it  has  been 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  ignored.'  ....  It  is  this — 
*That  protection  means  something  more  than  rejection,  or 
even  than  restriction ;  that  protective  legislation  for  women's 
work  cannot  justly  begin  and  end  with  its  principle,  subjection 
to  the  work  of  men.'  The  depriving  women  of  employment 
without  providing  them  with  other  means  of  support  is  protec- 
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tion  of  a  somewhat  sinister  kind,  and  by  no  means  resembles 
what  ia  generally  understood  by  that  word.  If  the  State  may 
determine  for  what  occupations  women  are  unfit,  and  throw 
obstacles  in  their  way  in  entering  them,  it  may  also  determine 
for  what  occupations  they  are  fit,  and  afford  them  j>roportionate 
facilities.  Nor  is  the  one  course  of  action  more  a  breach  of 
economic  propriety  than  the  other,  while  physically,  socially, 
and  morally,  it  is  surely  women  wlio  are  more  in  need  of  help 
than  men.  The  conclusion  is — '  I  contend,  then,  that  if  the 
State  is  justified  in  shuttinj;^  up  certain  occupations  from 
women— as  I  believe  it  is — that  it  is  equally  justified  in  open- 
in  jr  up  and  farilitating  their  entrance  into  othere,  and  that  the 
extent  to  which  it  exerts  itself  in  the  one  direction  should 
measure  more  or  less  accurately  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
justly  occupy  itself  in  the  other.' 


4 


Captain  Bedford  Pim,  R.N,,  M.P»,  contributed  a  Paper 

on  *  How  to  Maintain  t!\e  Maritime  Supremacy  of  England,'* 
After  discussing  the  real  significance  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  he  maintained  that  never  before,  since  this  country 
could  l>oast  the  ]:M:)ssessiyn  of  a  Navy,  had  it  been  in  so  unsatis- 
factory a  state  as  at  present.  Having  stated  in  what  manner  the 
insular  position  of  Englsmd  might  become  her  greatest  weakness^ 
he  observed  how^  great  and  imperative  must  be  the  necessity  in- 
cumbent upon  Englishmen  by  every  possible  legitimate  meana 
to  nourish  and  protect  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  t<j  take  good 
care  that  the  Royal  Navy  is  always  eflScient  and  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  defend  and  protect  it.  WTiile  it  is  thus 
clear  that  tlie  command  of  the  seas  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  England,  and  that  the  present  neglect  in  maintaining  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  nation  in  all  its  integrity  is  highly 
dangerous  to  its  existence,  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  possesses  such  advantages — in  fact,  baa 
resources  so  unbounded — and  nothing  is  easier  under  proper 
guidance  than  to  so  consolidate  and  strengtheo  her  maritime 
resources  as  to  make  her  proof  against  all  comers.  The  supply 
of  men  and  their  training  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  as 
the  ever-increasint,^  list  of  desertions  only  too  painfully  proves. 
The  education  of  the  otiScers  is  equally  at  fault.  It  now  costs 
the  nation  200/*  a  year  for  each  naval  cadet,  who,  as  a  rule, 
finds  all  the  elaborate  scientific  teachings  to  which  he  has  been 
painfully  subject  during  his  probationary  course  of  little  or  no 
service  when  put  to  the  test  of  a  gale  of  wind  or  a  heavy  sea- 
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If  naval  aspirants  graduated  at  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  the 
expense  of  their  parents^  and  received  a  proper  training  on 
board  ship,  there  would  then  be  a  real  educated  seaman  instead 
of  the  present  nondescript.  The  Boyal  Navy  Reserve  is -simply 
a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  abolished,  or 
sradually  superseded  by  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteers.  The 
designs  for,  and  construction  of  men  of  war  to  fulfil  certain 
requirements  should  be  thrown  open  to  public  competition,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Navy  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
civil  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  question  of  unseaworthy 
seamen  demands  serious  attention  and  improvement,  and  the 
incredible  licence  with  which  ships  are  allowed  to  leave  British 
ports,  on  the  part  of  insurers  of  ship  or  cargo,  is  scandalouslv 
wrong  and  vicious.  The  personnel  should  be  taken  in  hana^ 
and  not  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Board  of  Trade  legislation^ 
as  also  the  ships,  which,  as  a  rule  are  unworthv  a  great  mari- 
time nation.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  was> 
he  said,  simply  this :  England  was  practically  without  a  navy^ 
her  Mercantile  Marine  was  very  nearly  alien,  her  seamen  were 
hst  disappearing,  the  very  life  of  the  nation  was  trembling  in 
the  'balance.  What  is  to  be  done?  Make  each  county,  as  of 
yore,  supply  its  quota  of  lads  trained  for  the  sea  service,  instead 
of  allowing  those  same  lads  to  swell  the  already  dense  mass  of 
pauperism  and  crime  now  so  great  a  stain  on  the  nation.  Under 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Hospital  Service  Bill,  20,000  trained 
sailors  could  be  forthcoming  every  year.  Encourage  the  Royal 
Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  increase  their  strength  from  300  to 
30,000  at  least,  and  station  seagoing  gunboats  (not  less  than 
100),  each  carrying  two  heavy  guns,  at  every  point  were  there 
was  water  enough  to  float  them.  This  force  alone,  manned  by 
volunteers,  costing  less  than  the  four  coast  defenders,  would 
set  at  defiance  any  and  every  hostile  combination  against 
England. 

Mr.  E.  K.  FoRDHAM  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Granting  of 
Superannuation  Allowances  to  Public  Servants.'  He  charac- 
terised the  granting  of  superannuation  allowances  to  public 
servants  both  extravagant  as  affecting  those  who  pay,  and 
demoralising  to  those  who  receive  them.  The  rapidly  in- 
creasing cost  of  oflScials  was  becoming  a  very  serious  subject 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  A  strong  tendency  existed 
in  finance  committees  of  public  bodies  generally  to  grant  super- 
annuation allowances ;  this  feeling  seems  to  pervade  justices  of 
the  peace  at  quarter  sessions,  and  boards  of  guardians ;  and 
will  probably  extend  to  boards  of  health,  school  boards,  &c  » 
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unless  some  vigorous  protest  or  amendment  of  the  law  afiectiiu; 
these  grants  shall  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  system,    fi 
these  superannuations  arc  to  be  regarded  as  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  past  services,  they  must  be  in  the  nature  of  giAs, 
and  as  such  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  contributors  of 
forced  contributions,  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates.     He  wm 
fully   persuaded    that   superannuations   in  many  cases  were 
entirely  thrown  iiway,  and  that  the  salaries  now  paid  would 
secure  the  services  of  persons  in  every  way   suited  to  their 
employments  and  duties;  indeed,  to  the  services  of  the  very 
same  individuals  now  performing  those  duties.    Probably  there 
may  be  some  people  who  will  maintain  that  these  payments 
are  in  the  nature  of  future  ])ayments  for  present  services;  if 
this  be  the  case,  it  >vill  be  well  to  consider  why  we  should  not 
pay  for  these  services  when  they  are  rendered  to  us,  instead  of 
imposing  upon  a  future  generation  the  payment  of  services 
performed  for  the  present  generation,  and  we  may  well  ssk 
ourselves  whether  these  payments  are  not  at  once  extravagant 
and  demoralising.    The  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  pauperise 
all  public  servant4^  within  its  influence,  because  they  found 
their  claim  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  made  no  adequate 
provision  for  themselves,  and  indeed   why  should  they  ?  or  if 
they  have  done  so,  they  are  sorely  tempted  to  represent  that 
they  have  failed  in   the  attempt.     He  asked  that,  if  this  pay- 
ment of  services  were  a  sensible  and  economical  arrangement, 
why  is  it  not  adopted  as  a  system  in  our  best  managed  busi- 
ness concerns  and  by  our  railway  companies  ? 

Mr.  George  Hurst  read  a  Paper  *  On  an  Equitable 
System  of  Taxation.'*  The  author  said  that,  to  reach  fairly 
the  whole  of  the  community,  taxes  should  be  of  two  kinds- 
direct  and  indirect  Referring  to  income  tax,  he  said  that 
persons  employed  in  any  useful  pursuit  were  rendering  the 
community  actual  service,  which  must  be  a  fair  set-off^  against 
the  impost.  The  estimated  earnings,  therefore,  should  remain 
untaxed,  but  the  income  beyond  that  should  be  considered  as 
the  result  of  capital  employed  in  the  occupation.  In  such 
cases,  any  income  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum  might  be 
considered  a  fair  allowance  for  the  individual's  personal  ser- 
vices, and  anything  beyond  that  amount  might  be  taxed.  If 
the  income  were  250/.,  of  that  amount  50/.  should  be  taxed; 
if  1,000/.,  the  charge  should  be  on  800/.  The  present  system 
of    exempting  all  incomes   under   150/.,  and  allowing  IM 

1  See  Transactions,  1875,  p.  614. 
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untaxed  on  such  as  were  below  400/.  per  year,  was,  he  con- 
tended, an  inducement  for  people  to  make  untruthful  state- 
ments; whereas,  the  very  fairness  of  treating  all  alike,  as 
soffgested,  would  induce  all  persons  of  ordinary  honesty  to 
mi^  a  return  of  at  least  an  approximation  of  their  actual 
incomes.  He  considered  the  present  tax  on  bequests  was  very 
unfair,  as  it  was  charged  twice ;  first  as  a  probate  duty,  and 
then  as  a  legacy  duty.  Luxuries  of  all  kinds,  he  thought, 
were  fair  and  legitimate  objects  for  taxation,  whether  direct  or 
indirect;  carriages,  pleasure  horses,  and  powdered  footmen, 
being  subjects  of  ostentation,  should  be  charged  a  heavy  duty, 
and  those  who  were  entitled  to  their  usage  would  scarcely 
object  to  the  payment,  as  it  would  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
mere  pretender.  Wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  and  other  similar 
articles,  which  were  not  necessaries,  should  contribute  largely 
to  the  revenue.  He  advocated  that  a  small  duty  should  be 
charged  on  bulky  articles  of  universal  consumption.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said  all  legitimate  taxation  was  truly  a  charge  for 
services  rendered  by  the  State  ;  and,  in  that  sense,  the  word 
itself  was  a  misnomer.  It  should  be  levied  in  every  case  in 
pro|X)rtion  to  the  service  rendered,  and,  accordingly,  the 
wealthy  citizens,  having  much  to  p;:otect,  would  pay  largely, 
and  the  poor  man,  receiving  little  beyond  personal  security, 
would  contribute  but  little;  but  the  whole  should  be  so 
equitably  managed  that  all  would  contribute  proportionately, 
and  evasions  and  exemptions,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
obviated. 

Mr.  Owen  Williams  read  a  Paper  *0n  Lo^  Taxation.'* 
The  paper  suggested  a  change  which  the  author  said  would  be 
Just  to  all  sections  of  the  community,  without  interfering  with 
our  present  system  of  administration  of  local  taxation.  At 
present  local  taxation  for  the  most  part  is  collected  from  pro- 
perty on  the  basis  of  the  poor  rate  assessment.  He  contended 
that  personalty  should  contribute  towards  local  taxation  equally 
and  exactly,  as  it  does  towards  local  taxation  through  the 
income  tax.  Indeed  the  reasons  are  stronger  why  personalty 
should  contribute  towards  local  taxation  than  national  taxation. 
Universal  contribution  according  to  every  man's  ability  was 
the  spirit  of  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  which  was  passed  in  1601.  This 
Act  brought  under  contribution  trades,  professions,  and  per- 
sonal property,  as  well  as  real  property,  and  was  so  interpreted 


■  This  paper  is  pablished  in  fall  in  the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the  Liverpool 
land  and  Houae  Owners*  Association,  1S76. 
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by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1850.  But  th^ 
assessment  of  stock-in-trade  was  found  to  be  impracticable 
because  overseers  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  rat^abU 
value  J  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Exemption  Act  in  lB40y 
It  is  still  periodically  reneived  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  89).  It  did 
away  ^vith  the  rsiting  of  personulty  and  stock-in-trade.  As  the 
Exemption  Act  is  renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  Government 
admits  that  personal  property  should  contribute  towards  the 
poor  rates*  He  pointed  out  why  the  merchant  class  should 
contribute  to  the  watch,  improvement^  water,  poor,  paving 
and  other  local  rates.  The  building  and  management  of  house 
anil  other  property  is  as  much  a  business  as  anything  else*' 
The  builder  invents  his  capital  and  applies  his  skill  in  building 
just  ns  much  as  the  party  who  has  to  do  with  rice,  flour,  or 
cotton.  There  may  be  a  profit  or  loss  in  the  venture.  The 
rent  is  only  another  word  for  profit.  And  why  should  the 
profits  from  property  be  liable  to  contribute  towards  local 
taxation  and  not  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  manufacturer, 
shipbuilder,  or  shipowner?  He  proposed  that  local  taxes 
should  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  property.  In  other  words, 
tenants  should  simply  have  to  do  with  rent  alone.  But  thii 
proposal  for  owners  to  pay  all  rates  and  taxes  is  made  on  cor 
dition  that  all  parties  who  now^  contribute  towards  national 
taxation  be  required  to  pay  also  towards  local  taxation  through 
the  income  tax,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  in  receipt  > 
250L  per  annum  and  under  from  profits,  salaries,  or  othe 
income.  The  income-tax  collector  might  collect  the  local 
taxes  with  the  national  taxes;  the  latter  he  would  pay  to  th« 
Government,  and  the  local  taxes  to  the  mayor,  in  obedience 
the  precepts  sent  in  by  him  for  the  poor  rate  and  all  other 
local  taxes. 


A  Paper  was  read  by  Mr,  C,  J.  Ribton  Turner,  *  Out 

Eftect  of  Modei-n  Legislation  on  Charity.'     The  author  trace 
the  history  of  poor  law  legislation  from  a  very  early  periixl  to 
the  present  time,  and  defined  the  powers  given  by  the  varioD 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  particukrlj 
of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  imbecile.     On  a  revieii 
ni'  all   thej?c  Act-*,  the  *  Metropolitan   Poor  Act,  1867,'  seemed^ 
to  be   the   mmt  beneficial,  and  the  widest  in  its  scope,  and  to 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  excepting  that  it  should  be  put  inta^ 
full  force  and  vigour  by  it.s  energetic  and  excellent  boards,  and 
similar  powers  conferred  throughout  the  country.     It  is  clearj 
however,  that  with  all  this  bwly  of  legislation,  it  is  high  time  _ 
to  consider  the  eflPect  which  it  should  have,  both  on  the  general 
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question  of  the  blind  and  other  afflicted  classes,  and  on  the 
numerous  existing  institutions  which  were  created  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  legislation  for  these  special  classes,  and 
when  everything  was  left  to  private  benevolence.  Some  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  deadlock  between  legislation 
and  the  charities  for  these  afflicted  classes  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  attention  of  these  institutions  and  their  subscribers 
has  never  been  sufficiently  drawn  to  the  subject  as  a  whole,  nor 
to  the  relative  powers  of  the  public  authorities,  and  of  the  cha- 
rities, and  to  the  new  powers  gradually  given  by  legislation  ; 
nor  to  any  difficulties  in  working  that  may  be  found.  A  mixed 
conference  of  these  bodies  would  speedily  settle  the  question  of 
whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  the  powers  are  workable. 

2.  The  institutions  being  systematically  isolated  from  one 
another  and  weak  for  want  of  union,  have  been  hitherto  unable 
to  cope  with  the  guardians,  whose  object  is  to  save  the  ratds, 
and  therefore  they  either  give  nothing  or  much  less  than  the 
<X)Bt  of  the  children  in  the  institutions,  and  even  much  less 
than  they  would  cost  in  the  workhouse,  if  properly  educated 
and  trained. 

3.  The  London  institutions  are  nearly  half  filled  by 
•country  cases,  whilst  the  metropolis  has  twice  as  many  as  would 
£11  them. 

4.  The  institutions  in  the  metropolis  to  a  great  extent  treat 
the  afflicted  as  if  they  were  all  paupers,  providing  for  them  en- 
tirely and  without  aid  from  any  other  source,  and  without  the 
means  which  guardians  have  of  insisting  on  contributions  from 
parents  or  other  relatives. 

5.  The  voting  system  prevents  the  guardians  from  availing 
themselves  of  their  powers  of  placing  poor  law  cases  in  the  in- 
stitutions and  paying  fully  for  them.  The  voting  system,  as 
applied  to  institutions  for  the  afflicted,  is  specially  inapplicable. 

6.  Because,  in  the  case  of  blind,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
^ucation  given  in  many  of  the  institutions,  at  a  most  wasteful 
cost,  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  those  taught  at  them  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  parish  help  after  they  leave. 

7.  Because,  owing  to  the  little  attention  which  till  the  last 
few  years  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  the  blind  and  other 
afflicted  classes,  few  people  have  been  aware  that  the  present 
institutions  in  the  metropolis  are  insufficient  both  in  number 
and  qualitv,  and  therefore  guardians  have  not  seen  the  neces- 
rity  of  making  use  of  their  powers. 

The  charitable  institutions  for  the  afflicted  classes  might 
greatiy  assist  in  all  this  by  grouping  themselves  together  in 
dasses,  or  by  even  some  more  moderate  form  of  union  or  cen- 
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tral  hotly  which  should  adequately  represent  them,  and  whic 
wnukl  eunsidcr  the  groat  questions  affecting  the  blind  and  othe 
afflicted  classes,  and  how  best  the  laif^c  charitable  funds  could] 
be  !i|)]ilied  to  those  cases  only  properly  belon^ug  to  charity,  in 
giving  the   highest  education  to  those  adapted  for  it,  and  iill 
grants  of  scholarships  and  other  benefits  to  the  most  deserving,^ 
If  the  institutions  were  of  a  high  character  and  efficiency,  th« 
Ijlind  and  other  afflicted  belonging  to  the  u]»per  and  middU 
classes  might  be  sent  to  the  same  schools,   and    an  arrange-l 
meut  of  classes  made  between  the  schools.     What  is  required! 
is,  that  the  afflicted  of  each  class  should  be  dealt  with  as 
whole  and  as  parts  of  one  system. 


Mr,  John  Murphy,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Land  am 
House  Owners'  Association,  read  a  Paper  *  On  the  Municipal 
Corporations  (Borough   Funds)  Act,  1872,''  in  which,    aft-efj 
alluding  to  the   ease  of  the  Town  Council  of  Sheffield  ver$m 
the   Sheffiehl  Waterworks   Company,  he  pointed  out  that  th( 
principal   cause  of  the  passing  of    the   Borough   Funds   A 
was  the  great   increase   of  local  taxation.     That  increase,  he 
stated,  amounted  to  500  per  cent,  in  30  years.     In  Liveq>ool, 
it  was  421    per  cent,  up  to   187L     The  growth  of  the  local 
rates  w^as,  in   a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  continual 
promotion  of  local  Bills  in  Parliament,  and  so  obtaining  froi 
the  Legislature  Acts  for  special  legislation.     He  stat-ed  as 
instance,  that  the  town  council  of  Liver] lool  had  from  11^42 
1870  promoted  seventeen  Bills  iu  Parliament,  or  an  average 
one  in  every  two  years  during  that  time.     He  also  endeavoi 
to  show  that  the  business  of  town  councils  was  not  as  specii 
legislators,  but  as   administrators  of  local   law,   and  that  thi 
ratepayers  had  power  under  the   Borough   Funds  Act  to  kee] 
local  governing  bodies  to  their  legitimate  duty.     He  assert< 
further,  that  where  the  Act  had  been  in  practical  operation  ii 
had  had  a  beneficial  tendency,  and  ever  would  have,  as  it  woul 
compel  town  councils,  and   other  local   governing   bodies 
deliberate  sci4ously  and  patiently,  to  the  full  maturing  of  theil 
plans  upon   any  proposed  improvement,  or  other  engagtmen 
which  requires  the  approval  of  the  ratepayers  and  the  sauctioi 
of  Parliament  for  its  practical  adoption,  and  thus  prevent  crude* 
and  hasty   local   legislation.     He  referred  to  the  opposition, 
which  had  originated  with  inerubei*s  of  town  councils  and  town 
clerks,  against  the   Act,  and   thought  that  until   a  strong  CMm 


LIU. 


*  Thi*  paper  i»  publisahwi  in  full  iii  the  Mih  AuduaI  Report  of  tha  lAvtf»A 
Land  and  House  Owners'  Assoctatioa,  1876. 
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had  been  made  out  for  its  repeal  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rate- 
payers to  defend  it.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  the  Act 
was  baaed  upon  the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. That  principle,  if  the  Act  were  repealed,  would  be 
violated,  because  owners  of  rented  property,  who  indirectly 
paid  the  rates  on  some  property,  and  who  directly  paid  the 
rates  for  the  tenants  of  other  properties  of  a  certain  assessment, 
would  be  without  an  opportunity  of  giving  or  withholding 
their  assent  to  the  proposed  arrangements  ot  those  who  might 
have  the  power  to  locally  tax  them. 

A  Paper  *  On  Savings  Banks '  *  was  read  by  Mr.  Bann£B 
Newton,  Actuary  of  the  Liverpool  Savings  Bank,  in  which 
was  considered  the  respective  advantages  of  the  Trustee  and 
Post  Office  systems.  Of  the  seventy  millions  sterling  held  by 
the  savings  banks  of  Great  Britain,  about  forty-three  millions 
are  in  trustee  banks  and  twenty-seven  millions  in  Post  Office 
banks.  Although  the  latter  sum  has  been  collected  since  1861, 
and  some  trustee  banks  have  been  closed,  the  aggregate 
amount  in  trustee  banks  is  maintained ;  and  in  large  centres 
of  population,  where  ample  banking  facilities  are  given,  their 
business  has  much  increased.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  are  given  as  instances.  In  1861  (the  year 
in  which  Post  Office  banks  were  instituted)  these  banks  had  at 
their  credit  4,036,000/.  They  have  now  upwards  of  7,046,000/. 
In  1861  they  had  165,000  depositors.  They  have  now  over 
268,000,  and  the  crowd  of  depositors  is  increasing  so  much 
that  all  of  these  banks  have  opened  branches.  The  Post  Office 
depositor  can  transact  business  at  any  office,  but  nowhere  with- 
out delay  and  the  subsequent  publicity  of  the  letter-carrier's 
visit.  The  trustee  bank  depositor  can  draw  money  on  de- 
mand, and  his  business  is  secret.  The  different  rates  of 
interest  and  security  are  fairly  considered,  and  an  explanation 

E*ven  of  the  assumed  loss  to  the  State  caused  by  trustee 
inks.  The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  how  the  facilities 
for  prompt  payment  of  money,  the  greater  secrecy,  and  other 
reasons,  make  the  old  trustee  banks  more  valuable  in  large 
centres  of  population,  whilst  the  Post  Office  takes  up  the  work 
in  country  places,  and  concludes  thus : — I  wish  both  Post  Office 
and  trustee  banks  increased  prosperity.  Both  are  needed, 
and  may  well  carry  on  their  peculiar  usefulness  side  by  side. 
Competition  produces  activity  and  strength,  and  improvidence 


*  8m  Tranioetions,  1874,  p.  988.    This  Paper  has  been  printed  in  full  by  the 
author. 
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is  their  common  enemy.  But  let  the  competition  be  withoui 
jealousy  or  ill-will :  simply  which  can  most  promote  the  cause 
io  hand  — the  happiness  of  the  nation  through  the  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Frakcis  Fullrr  read  a  Paper  *  On  The  IncreasiM 
Importance  of  seeking  Rational  and  Beneficial  Amusements. '' 
He  remarked  that  the  la^t  year  had  brnuglit  but  too  conv^incing 
evidence  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  progress  made  byj 
the  School  Board,  however  great  the  efforts  to  bring  children 
gchool,  and   whatever  good  effect   these  eff^trts  may  have 
the  future,  depravity  amongst  our  juvenile   population    was" 
widely  spread,  and  the  fringe  of  the  evil  had  scarcely  been 
touched.     No  provision  was   made    for   the    amusement   and 
recreation  of  the  young,  which ^  he  maintained,  was  not  lea 
urgent   than   the   arrangement-s  now  agitating  legislat^^rs  and 
divines  as  to  the  safest  mode  of  communicating  useful  infor*! 
mation  to  the  children  of  all  classes.     As  to  the  working  man 
himself,  he  found  his  amusement  in  the  public^house,  with  poi-j 
son  for  the  staple  of  his  pleasure,  and  ribaldry,  blasphem^J 
quarrelling,  and  discord,  its  accessories.     He  urged  that  it 


should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  places  of  healthful, 
cheerful,  and  improving  amusement  and  relaxation,  as  the 
policy  of  leaving  such  things  to  private  enterprise  had  bcei^_ 
cariied  too  far*  The  time  had  come  for  the  surrender  of  f^m 
portion  of  our  national  prejudice  against  governmental  inter* 
fere  nee.  As  to  the  terrible  incubus  drink,  he  confessed  him- 
self a  radical  revolutionist,  but  in  the  most  peaceful  and  loyal 
sense.  He  did  not  object  so  much  to  the  national  revenue 
derived  from  beer ;  he  would  not  oppose  even  an  increase  of 
the  malt  tax,  if  considered  necessary,  provided  that  the  habitual 
licensing  system  were  given  up,  and  the  trade  properly  com- 

Eensated  and  made  free  ;  but  the  murderous  system  c>f  licensed 
ouses^  where  poison  w^as  frefjfuentJy  swallowed,  mth  the  sanc- 
tion and  for  the  profit  of  the  State,  should  be  entirely  abolishc  " 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  he  would  fill  up  by  direct  tajadon 
As  to  the  collection  of  the  tax,  Mn  Fuller  suggested  tha 
there  could  be  no  more  efficient  staff  of  collectors  than  the' 
employ  el's. 

Professor  Sheldon  Amos  (Vice-President  of  the  Sunday 
Society)  read  a  Paper   '  On  Functions  of  the  State  in  respect 


*  8e«  Tmn4aetum»,  1875.  p.  717. 
form  b>-  the  author, 
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of  the  Observance  of  Sunday.'^  Two  views,  he  said,  which 
were  general  in  England  on  the  subject  of  Sunday,  were — 
one,  that  it  was  a  day  of  rest,  the  other  that  it  was  a  day  of 
worship.  Those  views  were  combined  in  various  proportions. 
The  question  the  writer  of  the  paper  wished  to  settle  was — 
what  were  the  limits  to  which  the  State  should  go  in  the 
matter  ?  The  subject  had  been  much  affected  by  recent  social 
changes,  particularly  by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  great 
towns,  the  increasinsr  division  of  labour,  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  miprovement  in  the  means  of  locomotion, 
and  the  novel  opportunities  now  afforded  for  public  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment.  He  asked,  should  the  people  be 
allowed  to  choose  to  what  extent  they  would  aviul  themselves 
of  opportunities  for  refreshment  and  instruction,  or  should  the 
Legislature  close  on  Sunday  all  the  avenues  to  any  but  directly 
religious  occupations  ?  A  complete  stand-still  of  the  whole  of 
society  for  one  day  out  of  seven  he  considered  an  impossibility. 
He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  work  of 
society  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  compatible  with  the  general 
ffood  of  the  community,  and  referred  to  directions  in  which  the 
State  might  interfere  without  encroaching  en  public  liberty  on 
the  one  hand,  or  enlarging  the  liberty  of  some  at  an  undue 
cost  to  others.  He  urged  that  all  public  institutions  of  an 
attractive  and  educational  character  should  be  fully  accessible 
on  Sundays.  The  plea  that  to  open  secular  institutions  to  the 
public  would  directly  encourage  secular  occupation  was  notori- 
ously weakened  by  the  state  of  the  facts.  The  enemy  of 
religious  worship,  as  every  minister  well  knew,  was  not  found 
in  rival  secular  attractions,  but  in  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
brutality.  The  need  of  a  weekly  rest  was  not  felt  by  the  rich, 
but  by  the  multitude  of  the  town  population  living  on  weekly 
wages,  for  whom,  he  contended,  every  fresh  and  animating 
spectacle  or  idea  conduced  to  mental  and  bodily  health.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  that  the  denial  of  such  blessings  on  alleged 
religious  grounds  was  to  teach  the  weary  worker  to  lift  his 
thoughts  and  heart  to  God  by  keeping  him  degraded  below 
the  level  of  man. 

Mr.  Edward  Whitwell  read  a  Paper  *0n  Sunday 
Closing  of  Public-houses.'  *  He  argued  that  the  Legislature 
had  done  wrong  in  permitting  the  sale  of  drink  to  be  an  ex- 

*  See  Transactions,  1875,  p.  718.  Printed  in  fall  in  the  Sunday  Review  for 
Jamiaiy,  1877.     Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 

'  Paper  in  fall,  published  bj  the  '  Central  Association  for  Stopping  the  Sale  of 
Intozieating  Liquors  on  Sunday/  S  Corporation  Street,  Maneheitar. 
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ception  to  the  law  which  prohibits  ordinary  trading  on  Sunday, 
and  that  this  exceptional  legislation  had  injured  the  publican^ 
his  servants,  and  his  customers,  that  it  was  unjust  to  other 
traders,  and  had  been  the  means  of  alluring  many  of  the 
young  into  habits  which  had  proved  their  ruin.  The  nation 
had  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  conduct  in  this  matter.  There 
was  an  important  and  encouraging  fact,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  would  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  this  exceptiomd 
legislation.  That  this  was  proved  by  the  results  of  large  public 
meetings,  and  by  the  canvass  of  the  opinions  of  the  hoiu&» 
holders  and  workshops  in  upwards  of  200  places,  which  showed 
that  390,223  were  in  favour  of  closing  public  houses  the  whole 
of  Sunday,  53,243  were  opposed  to  it,  and  30,048  were  neutral 
He  further  argued  that  all  past  restrictions  of  the  hours  daring 
which  drink  could  be  sold  on  Sunday  had  worked  beneficially; 
that  especially  this  had  been  the  case  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  had  for  more  than  twenty-two  yean 
closed  public-houses  the  entire  of  Sunday. 

Mr.  William  Hoyle  read  a  Paper,  *  On  the  Cause  of 
the  present  Bad  Trade.'*  Mr.  Hoyle  began  by  referring  to  the 
present  depression  in  trade  as  being  equal  in  intensity  to  any 
that  has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation. 
He  said  there  was  a  largely  prevailing  opinion  that  these  stag- 
nations  in  trade  came  in  cycles  of  periods,  and  that  they  were 
considered  to  he  essential  to  restore  the  languid  commerce  of  a 
country  to  healthy  action  again.  He  proceeded  to  combat  thig 
idea,  and  argued  that  inasmuch  as  the  producing  capacit} ,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  income  of  a  country,  was  the  basis  of  trade, 
if  the  income  of  one  week  were  properly  applied,  it  would 
secure  a  trade  for  the  coining  week.  Trade,  he  argued,  was 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  produced  by  one  person  for 
those  of  another,  and  he  contravened  the  notion  that  there 
could  l)c  over-production,  because  the  more  there  was  pro- 
duced, the  more  there  would  be  to  exchange ;  and  hence,  if 
there  were  over-production  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  miscal- 
culating the  needs  of  the  market,  and  making  the  wrong 
things.  Over-[)roduction  all  round  was  impossible,  for  it 
implied  that  peoj)le  had  more  than  they  wanted,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  correct  itself,  for  they  would  immediately  stop 
producing,  or,  in  orhcr  words,  they  would  cease  working.  The 
main  cause  of  depression  in  trade  was  the  misapi)ropriation  of 
what  was   i)roduced,   especially    when   coupled  with   neglect, 

'  This  Paper  has  been  read  separately  by  the  Author. 
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incapacity^  &C.9  in  those  who  were  producers.  He  illustrated 
this  by  supposing  the  case  of  10,000  men  engaged  in  the  iron 
trade,  who  earned  on  the  average  21  weekly,  but  who  carried 
\0s.  of  it  to  the  public-house.  In  such  a  case  there  was  an 
abstraction  of  250,000/.  annually  from  the  fund  which  should 
be  applied  to  manufactures,  &c.  He  Airther  shewed  that  these 
habits  of  drinking  led  to  the  loss  of  one  day's  work  per  week ; 
hence  the  workmen  lost  over  160,0007.  in  wages,  which  would 
also  be  a  further  abstraction  from  the  trade  fund.  Mr.  Hoyle 
proceeded  to  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  liquor  traffic  in 
general,  and  shewed  that  this  was  the  main  cause  of  the  stag^ 
nation  in  the  home  trade.  He  stated  that  last  year  the  nation 
spent  about  143,000,000/.  in  drink,  and  added  to  this  there 
was  the  taxation  caused  through  drinking,  also  the  costs  of  the 
accidents,  diseases,  premature  deaths,  loss  through  idleness^ 
irregularity,  and  incapacity  of  workers,  and  in  many  other 
ways  there  were  losses  incurred,  so  that  it  was  calculated  that 
the  indirect  cost  and  losses  through  drinking  were  as  great  as 
the  direct  expenditure;  this  would  bring  the  bill  up  to 
285,000,000/.  He  gave  statistics  to  show  that  whilst  our 
exports  during  1874  and  1875  were  40,000,000/.  more  than 
1870  and  1871,  they  were  yet  48,000,000/.  lower  than  1872 
and  1873,  and  he  said  that  the  abstraction  of  this  48,000,000/. 
from  the  foreign  demand  for  our  goods  was  regarded  as  being 
the  main  cause  of  the  stagnation,  and  he  asked,  if  the  abstrac- 
tion of  48,000,000/.  from  our  foreign  demand  produces  so 
much  depression,  what  must  the  abstraction  of  285,000,000/. 
firom  the  home  demand  produce  ?  But  ftirther,  he  said,  the 
falling  off  of  the  48,000,000/.  in  the  foreign  trade  extended 
over  two  years,  and  therefore  they  should  take  two  years* 
drink  bill,  and,  taking  both  the  direct  and  indirect  cost,  this 
would  be  about  570,000,000/.,  thus  making  the  case  enor- 
mously worse.  Mr.  Hoyle  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  was  the  liquor  traffic  the  cause  of  so  much  loss  com- 
mercially, but  that  it  was  the  great  cause  of  our  pauperism, 
crime,  lunacy ;  the  fertile  source  of  ignorance,  the  great  block 
to  social  and  religious  progress,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
misery  and  degradation  which  exist  in  our  land.  If,  he  said> 
our  commercial  gain  from  the  liquor  traffic  were  equal  to  our 
present  loss,  it  would  then  be  too  small  a  price  for  which  to 
barter  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people ;  but  when 
it  was  borne  in  mind  that  we  paid  280,000,000/.  annually  for 
the  vice,  crime,  misery,  and  ruin  which  afflicted  our  country, 
it  seemed  to  him  so  utterly  irrational  as  to  be  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possible  conception  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Ellison  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Amend^ 

ment  of  the  Law  of  Licensmg  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors, ''J 
Having  expressed  his  opinion  that  legislation  was  needed 
undo   legislation  id  the  past,  and   that  it  %vas  only  one  of  a 
geries  of  remedial  agencies  by  which  the  national  intemperance 
must  he  attacked,  Canon   Ellison  observed  that  the  action  of 
this  legislation  had  been  in   its  inception  strictly  repres»ive^^_ 
This  was  shown  by  its  first  interference  with  the  free  sale  o{^^| 
li([iior  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by  the  subsequent  Act  of 
Henry  VII,  limiting  the  number  of  alehouses,  and  providii 
for  the  closing  of  those  which  were  bad  and  superfluous,  an^ 
by  the  tax  laid  upon  spirits  when  they  first  came  into  use, ; 
being  a  luxury,  and  not  a  necessity.    In  doing  this  the  Leg' 
lature  had  assumed  its  own  jiroper  function  of  protecting  thol 
public  morality  from  the  encroachments  of  private  gain.      All 
the  same  time,  it  contracted  a  responsibility  which  it  was  evefj 
after   bound  to   keep  in   view.      It  createil  a  monopoly  amongl 
licence  holders;   it  was  bound  to  regulate  this  monopoly  mos^^ 
strictly,  making  ii&  repression  a  reality  in  limiting  the  number'' 
of  houses  to  reasonable  want^,  and  taking  care  that  that  limit 
was  not  exceeded.      Every  house  of  sale  in  excess  of  what  wai^H 
necessary  was  a  defect  to  be  charged  on  the  legislation  of  th^^^l 
past.     Three  courses  presented   themselves— free  trade,  pro- 
hibition, and  restriction.    Referring  to  these  courses  severally, 
he  said  that  as  to  real  but  progressive  restriction,  it  rested  on 
a  basis  of  clearly  ascertained  facts.     The  facts  were  that  every 
increase  in  these  facilities  for  drinking  had  been  lollowed  by  an 
increase  of  intemperance,  every  step  towards  restriction  by  a 
diminuticm ;    and  this  rule  seemed  to  operate  with  all  the  force 
of  a  natural  law.    In  proof  of  this  he  quoted  statistics  showing 
that  the  increase  of  fiicllities  given  by  the  Beershop  Act  and^n 
the   Wine   and   Beershop  Act  respectively  had  led  to  the  coP^| 
responding   increase  of  consumption,  and    that,  so    far    from 
spirits  having  been   superseded  by  the  more  extended  use  of 
beer,  the  consumjitiou  of  spirits  between  1830  and  1874  had 
increased  237  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  British  spii'its,  and  152 
per  cent,  in  the  case  of  foreign.     The  increase  in  the  number 
of  public -ho  uses  during  the  same  period  had  been  followed  bj^H 
increased  intemperance,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  conviction^B 
in   1875,  which  was  185,000  as  against   that  in   18(30,  which 
was  88,360.     Restriction  had  succeeded  wherever,  and  just  ia 
proportion  as,  it  had  been  tried.      Restriction,  real  and  effe 
tive,  just  so  far  as  public  opinion   was  prepared  to  adopt  il 
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reoognifiing  the  principle  of  local  restriction  and  local  control, 
but  Umiting  this  by  the  recognition  of  natural  and .  equitable 
rights,  was  the  basis,  he  contended,  on  which  legislation  should 
proceed.  Whenever  public  opinion  was  ripe  lor  the  change, 
the  Legislature  should  set  itself  by  equitable  means  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  existing  class  of  tippling  houses,  and  to  place  them 
with  others  more  in  accord  with  the  original  design.  In  the 
meantime,  it  should  retrace  its  error  step  by  step.  If  the 
houses  were  already  far  too  many,  it  would  have  to  prevent 
the  mischief  going  further.  To  provide  means  for  an  equitable 
and  further  reduction  both  of  houses  and  times  of  sale,  and  to 
secure  the  principle  of  local  control,  would  be  the  next  step  in 
advance.  He  believed  that  the  reduction  of  houses  by  the 
local  authority  might  be  eflPected  without  injustice  by  adopting 
the  principle  of  Sir  R.  Anstruther's  Bill  of  1872.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  desirable  to  secure  all  that  was  required  at  once,  but 
such  was  not  the  ordinary  condition  of  human  progress,  still 
less  so  where  every  step  had  to  be  gained  in  the  face  of  an 
opposition  such  as  had  to  be  encountered.  The  public  opinion 
of  the  country  was  the  only  force  which  could  eventually 
overbear  this;  but  it  must  be  educated  and  brought  up  to 
higher  levels.  As  it  reached  each  one  of  these,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Isaac  Watts  read  a  Paper  on  ^  An  Imperial  Museum 
for  India  and  the  Colonies.*^  He  said  that  the  proposed  erec- 
tion on  the  old  Fife  House  site  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  of 
two  Museums,  one  for  the  Colonies  and  the  other  for  India, 
had  been  warmly  taken  up.  The  light  which  such  museums 
would  throw  upon  many  important  problems  of  the  immediate 
future,  such  as  the  question  of  emigration,  of  Imperial  federation, 
and  others,  in  which  this  Association  has  always  taken  a  warm 
interest,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
notice  of  its  members  in  the  hope  that  it  may,  through  its 
Indian  and  Colonial  Committee  render  important  assistance. 
The  site  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  is  one  of  the  most 
central  and  prominent  in  London,  and  is  most  readily  accessible 
to  all  the  classes  likely  to  be  practically  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed museums.  By  connecting  the  India  Library  with  the 
India  Museum,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a  Colonial  Library 
and  reading  room  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Museum,  the 


1  This  paper  has  been  printed  separately  by  the  author.  The  whole  scheme 
and  plan  of  the  proposed  site  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  been  published  by 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  London. 
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new  institution  would  combine  within  its  own  walk  all  the 
sources  of  information  which  are  available  with  regard  to  the 
commercial,  social,  and  political  condition  of  the  whole  empire. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  cost  should  be  shared  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies  and  India.  He  held  that  England 
would  greatly  be  benefited  by  the  existence  of  such  builiungs. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  it  was  suggested  that  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  town  councils  interested  in  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  trades  should  express  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  that  they  should  recommend  that  a  vote  be  obtained 
from  Parliament  for  the  purchase  from  the  Crown  of  the  Fife 
House  site  for  the  projected  museums. 
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STREET    ARCHITECTUKE. 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  Improvement  of  Street 
Architecture,  especially  as  regards  its  connection  with  Public 
Buildings.     By  J.  J.  Stevenson. 

IFEAK  this  Paper  must  take  a  narrower  and  less  ambitious 
range  than  that  laid  down  in  the  prospectus  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Section.  I  am  unable  to  fulfil  the  object  there 
proposed  of  discussing  the  influence  of  architecture  or  of  any 
other  ai-t  on  the  civilisation,  education,  or  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  For  art  of  every  kind,  sculpture  or  paint- 
ing, poetry  or  novel  writing,  is  best  cultivated  for  its  own  sake, 
without  arriere  pensee  of  moral  or  didactic  or  utilitarian  results. 
These  it  may  at  times  attain ;  if  we  seek  it  first,  all  these  things 
may  be  added  unto  us ;  but  when  it  makes  them  its  object  it 
fails  in  its  true  aim  of  satisfying  our  artistic  nature — of  pro- 
ducing works  of  art  Beauty  and  every  other  quality  of  art 
is  worth  having  for  its  own  sake.  Art  exists  to  produce  these, 
and  they  are  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence,  independently 
of  any  influence  it  may  have  on  civilisation,  or  education,  or 
industrial  development,  as  these  are  usually  understood  in 
social  science.  Art  is  not  an  external  influence  bearing  on 
these,  but  a  part  of  each  of  them ;  without  it  they  are  incom- 
plete. For  its  own  sake  art  is  worth  cultivating,  even  though 
it  should  not  further  develop  our  industry  or  create  an  increased 
demand  for  our  manufactured  goods.  But  with  the  British 
public  some  such  plea  seems  to  be  needed  to  make  them  take 
an  interest  in  it  or  spend  money  on  it,  as,  for  instance,  on  art 
schools  and  museums;  or  even,  if  I  have  understood  the  prospectus 
right,  to  make  it  a  subject  worth  considering  in  this  Congress. 
I  would  not  wish  to  overstate  the  value  of  Art  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  society.     I  would  take  it,  with  Matthew  Arnold, 
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as  one-seventh,  say,  of  our  being,  morality,  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  remaining  six- sevenths;  but  this  fraction  of  us  can- 
not he  suppressed  or  left  undeveloped  without  loss  to  the 
character  of  the  iudividnal  or  the  nation.  The  want  of  it 
makes  our  lives  less  worth  living,  and  is  one  cause  of  the  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction  which  characterise  our  modern 
society,  I  shall,  therefore,  take  for  granted  in  our  discussion 
that  art,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward. 

In  the  special  question  for  to-day's  discussion  I  have  beeni 
compelled  to  confine  myself  within  limits  moch  narrower  thaal 
those  laid  down  in  the  prospectus.     When  I  undertook,  at  the] 
request  of  your  Committee,  to  read  a  Paper  on  Street  Architeo-I 
ture,  I    was  not   aware  that  the  subject   was  to  be  treated  f 
'especially    in   its   connection   with    public   buildings.*      The 
architecture  of  these  seems  to  me  a  totally  different  subject^^ 
and  one  too  extensive  for  a  single  meeting;  for  we  should  have , 
to  discuss  the  various  styles  of  architecture  in  which  public ' 
buildings  arc  built,  and  their  proper  application  to  each  kind  of 
them,  as  for  instance,  town-halls,  government  and  municipal 
offices,  public  halls  and  concert  rooms,  hospitals,  exchanges, 
railway   stations,  and  schools.     And  as  churches  are   public j 
buildings,  we  should  be  led  wandering  into  the  wide  field 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  Public  buildings  are  rare  exceptions! 
in  streets.     It  is  not  these  which  give   them  their  character 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  street  archi- 
tecture, that  is,  the  architecture  usual  in  streets,  composed  \ 
they  are  of  ordinary  dwelling  houses.    Even  when  so  limited,  ^ 
I  trust  the  paper  w^ill  not  be  too  long  for  your  patience.     In 
attempting  this  I  must  again  fall   short  of  the  re<iuirements  of 
the  prospectus,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  what  are  the  be^t  met  hods  J 
of  securing  the  improvement  of  street  architectm^e — as  hard  as  1 
say  what  are  the  best   methc^s  of  securing  better  poetry 
sculpture.     If  these  are  to  be  secured  at  all,  it  will  not  be  hj 
laying  down  methods,  but  by  getting  better  |K)ets  and  sculptors,! 
and  better  architects;  and,  when  we  have  got  them,  leaving  it 
to  them  to  secure,  if  they  can,  the  improvement  of  their  arts, 
by  producing  better  things* 

BefiuT  we  can  hope  to  advance  any  art  or  science,  we  must 
know  whtit  has  been   done  in  it.      The  law  of  progress  is  to 
improve  on  the  existing  state  of  things.     To  throw  aside  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the   past  and  start  anew,  gui'*-'' 
only  by  our  own  limited  experience  and  reason,  is  a  pretty  I 
certain  method  of  going  wrong.     I  shall,  therefore,  in  the'firsti 
place,  describe  our  modern  street  architecture,  tracing  it^  dif-f 
lerent  phases,  and  especially  pointing  out  how  the  arciuteo- 1 
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tnral  appearance  of  our  streets  hag  been  influenced  by  the 
refjuirenients  of  ground  landlords,  and  by  Building  Acts  and 
other  municipal  regnlationa.  In  doing  so  I  shall  restrict  myself 
to  London  examples,  as  these  are  more  generally  known,  and 
as  the  London  fasliiona  prevailed  in  other  towns  also* 

The  architecture  of  modern  streets  produces  too  often  on 
the  mind  a  feeling  of  depression.  Everywhere  we  find  the 
same  dull  monotony  of  sad  colonr,  the  same  weary  repetition 
for  miles  of  one  design  for  door  and  windows,  the  same  inter- 
minable straight  line  of  street,  without  break  of  skyline,  or 
the  slightest  turn  to  give  light  or  shadow.  We  endure  them 
while  we  must,  and  get  out  of  them  as  soon  as  we  can.  But 
in  an  old  town,  if  it  have  not  been  improved  and  modernised, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  the  streets.  Every  new  turn  makes 
a  new  picture,  Every  house  has  its  own  Individuality,  marked 
by  some  pretty  feature  of  carved  door  ur  projecting  window  or 
fantastic  gable,  loiiking  as  if  eacli  man  liad  built  his  own  and 
had  taken  pleasure  in  it.  Here  and  there  traces  of  colour 
may  be  seen  which  shjw  that  the  houses  once  glowed  with  it. 
Each  street  is  marked  by  some  feature  of  tower  or  spire  which 
give«  it  individuality.  The  City  of  London  has  still  much  of 
this  old  character.  From  the  end  of  each  street,  as  we  walk 
along  it,  some  spire  rises  white  into  the  sky.  Seen  from  a 
distance  these  make  a  group  such  as  tew  cities  can  boast  of, 
and  they  have  been  so  arranged  round  St.  Paul's  that,  in  every 
view  of  it,  some  one  of  them  seen  against  the  dome  brings  out 
by  contrast  its  size  and  mass.  It  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
signs  of  the  present  time  that,  from  mere  greed  of  gain,  to  get 
money,  we  are  steadily  destroying  these  spires,  a  few  every 
year.  Even  if  the  churches  must  go  as  useless,  which  perhaps 
is  doubtful,  to  destroy  the  steeples,  for  the  sake  of  the  gruund- 
rent  from  their  sites,  shows  a  barbarous  sacrifice  of  art  whicb 
we  cannot  replace,  fur  greed  of  gain,  which  can  bring  the 
Church,  for  whose  sake  it  is  done,  little  benefit.  Before  talking 
of  improving  our  street  architecture,  it  might  be  well  to  cease 
destroying  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  streets. 

The  present  monotony  in  street  architecture  became  com- 
mon in  the  last  century,  when  the  prevailing  style  was  that  of 
Wim]:>ole  Street,  '  the  long  unlovely  street,'  as  Tennyson  calls 
it.  No  one  cared  what  the  outside  of  his  house  was  like,  as 
why  should  he?  He  had  no  power  of  influencing  its  architec- 
ture, for  the  ground  landlord  insisted  on  every  house  being 
the  same.  The  architecture  was  kept  for  the  inside,  where  we 
find  well-proporlioued  rooms,  the  ceilings  enriched  with  deli- 
cate plaster  ornament,  doors  often  of  mahogany,  well  designed  ; 
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marble  chimney-pieces  al^vajB  beautiful,  and  enriched 
inlay  and  admirable  carving.  Outside,  the  houses  are  at  ] 
honest  and  unpretentions.  They  are  of  common  bricks^,  but 
welJ  built;  the  %vindows,  if  devoid  of  ornament,  are  well  pro- 
portioned. They  are  dull,  but  inoffensive,  not  like  more 
modern  streets,  thrusting  their  vulgarities  on  our  attention. 
The  entrance  doors  are  carefully  designedjand  each  is  difFerent, 
BO  that  a  man  may  tell  his  own»  and  not  as  now,  when  they 
are  all  alike,  go  to  the  wrong  number  by  mistake — some  with 
a  portico  on  pillai*s,  others  with  a  hood  supported  on  carved 
brackets,  and  all  with  pretty  wooden  tracery  filling  the  lunette 
above,  which  lights  the  hall. 

In  this  century,  the  Gower  Street  style  was  felt  to  be  too 
dull.  In  the  interests  of  taste  and  art,  ground  landlords  in- 
Bisted  on  brighter  colour  and  more  ornament,  inserting  in  the 
leases  for  new  streets  a  proviso  that  each  house  should  conform 
to  one  given  elevation  (designed  usually  by  the  surveyor), 
with  handsome  door  and  windows  copied  from  Italian  ones,  to 
be  executed  in  stucco,  and  painted  an  uniform  stone  colour 
once  every  three  years. 

Some  landlords  were  more  ambitious  in  their  ideas*  Having 
the  control  of  a  frontage  of  say  five  hundred  feet — the  diraen- 
ftioDS  of  a  great  palace—  they  thought  they  might,  in  the  in- 
terests of  art.,  make  it  look  like  a  palace.  So  the  two  middle 
houses  of  the  row  are  designed  with  a  Classic  portico  in  front 
of  them  {the  portico  would  not  be  wide  enough  in  proportion 
if  it  covered  only  one  house),  and  a  house  (or  two,  if  neces- 
sary) at  each  end  is  brought  forward  a  couple  of  feet  and 
decorated  with  pilasters  as  terminations  to  the  faijade.  The 
result  is  nut  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  concep- 
tion.  Going  along  a  street  one  wonders  why  two  houses  pro- 
ject, till,  after  walking  some  distance,  we  come  on  another  pro- 
jecting pair,  and  perceive  that  both  are  parts  of  one  design, 
too  large  for  the  mind  to  grasp  all  at  once. 

In  open  spaces,  as  in  the  terraces  round  the  Regent's  Park, 
the  expedient  produces  an  effect  of  dignity  which  treating  each 
house  separately  could  not  have  attained.  It  allows  also  the 
introductinu  of  long  horizontal  lines,  which  in  Classic  architec- 
ture are  of  great  value. 

The  Brothers  Adam  used  the  idea  in  Fitzroy  Square  in 
London,  with  good  effect,  and  in  Charlotte  Stjuare,  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  was.  till  lately,  kept  as  they  designed  it,  for  no 
owner  could  alter  his  house  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
(»tlic!rsii.  Now,  all  restraint  is  removed,  and  the  main  lines  of 
the  architecture  are  cut  through,  to  let  those  who  want  it  hare 
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their  drawing-  room  windows  to  the  floor,  and  the  roofs  have 
broken  out  lul  over  in  dormer  windows  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

The  individual  owner  could  not  learn  to  efface  his  indi- 
Tiduality,  and  consider  himself  part  owner  of  a  palace.  He 
was  too  apt  to  think  his  house  his  own ;  sometimes,  when  the 
dengn  was  in  stucco  painted,  insisting  on  painting  his  own  house 
a  different  tint.  Hence  the  curious  architectural  effect  we  some- 
umes  see  of  one-half  only  of  a  pediment  new  painted,  with 
one-half  of  the  lion  and  unicorn,  or  other  central  ornament, 
and  one-half  of  the  row  of  blank  windows  with  black  boards 
behind  the  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  where  the  party 
waU  divides  the  houses,  and  where,  therefore,  real  windows 
were  impracticable.  Such  results  of  the  palatial  expedient 
have  put  it  rather  out  of  fashion  of  late. 

These  difficulties  were  avoided,  and  the  trouble  of  desi^ing^ 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  giving  one  elevation  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  houses  in  the  row. 

As  the  obligation  to  paint  the  whole  front  once  in  every 
three  years  had  been  fourd  onerous,  the  cement  of  the  fronts 
was  sometimes  not  painted,  but  left  in  its  native  tint  like  mud 
or  dirty  grey  paper.  More  usually,  however,  stucco  or  cement 
was  insisted  on  only  for  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  design, 
■ach  as  columns,  window  architraves,  and  cornices.  For  the 
wall  surfaces  between  the  windows,  bricks  which  did  not  re- 
quire painting  were  permitted;  but,  as  white  was  the  only 
proper  colour  for  town  architecture,  white  bricks  only  were 
allowed.  The  result  is  the  most  dismal  which  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture has  as  yet  attained  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
The  white  bricks  soon  look  dirtv  white,  like  a  dirty  shirt. 
Stucco,  which  is  a  sofl  and  breakable  material,  looks  mean 
when  employed  for  columns,  and  cornices,  and  round  windows, 
the  only  meaning  of  such  decorations  being  that  they  should 
be  of  harder  and  better  material  than  the  walls.  If  the  wall 
surfaces  were  of  stucco,  the  ornamental  parts  of  stone  or  bricks 
the  arrangement  would  be  right. 

The  landlords  believed  in  their  style,  and  applied  it  to  old 
bouses  when  they  had  the  power.  On  the  Bedford  estate  a 
new  lease  was  granted  only  on  condition  that  the  old  brick 
front  was  stuccoed  over.  There  are  whole  streets  now  of  most 
dismal  cement  fronts,  unpainted  and  of  atrocious  design,  which 
a  few  years  ago  had  red  brick  dressings,  and  cheery  white 
window  frames.  I  believe  the  rule  of  the  estate  is  modified 
now.  For  whatever  unwisdom  there  was  in  these  rules  of  the 
different  great  estates  in  London,  I  believe  the  owners  were 
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not  to  blame ;  they  considered  it  their  duty  not  to  interfe 
and  they  left  everything  to  their  surveyors. 

Nor  did  the  rules  press  so  hardly  as  might  appear  from 
marking  their  result i*,  for  they  followed  the  prevailing  faBhion 
of  the  time.  The  evil  of  the  system  lies  in  crushing  ont  all 
care  for  street  architecture,  aud  every  effort  of  indi^nduals  to 
better  it.  What  a  city  Lcjudon  might  have  been  if  its  archi- 
tecture were  in  proportinn  to  its  wealth ;  if,  instead  of  being 
r  built  wholesale,  and  all  improvements  appropriated  by  the 
landlorrl,  a  man  might  have  a  site  he  could  eall  his  own,  where 
he  might  feel  it  was  not  folly  to  spend  money  on  art.  I  was 
lucky,  when  building  a  house  five  yeara  ago,  in  finding  a  site 
on  an  e.state  where  there  were  no  build tng  regulations,  and 
wdiere  I  wits  all<jwed  to  design  it  as  I  liked*  I  ventured  to 
revive  an  old  London  style  of  building,  using  the  ordinary 
London  stock  bricks,  with  cut  red  brick  for  dressings  of  win- 
dows and  cornices,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  friends  experi- 
enced in  iiuilding  matters,  who  said  the  bouse  would  be  un- 
saleable. The  style  has  since  been  emplc>yed  in  the  London 
Board  Schools,  and  has  become  common,  but  it  is  not  per- 
mitted by  estate  regulations  in  ftishionable  districts. 

Afterwards  an  im|»ortant  breach  was  made  in  the  old  system 
in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  on  the  Portman  estate,  when  the 
lessee  of  a  plot  (Sir  Baldwin  Leigbton)  who  took  an  interest 
in  architecturcj  was  allowed  to  build  a  red  brick  house  in 
the  freest  form  of  Classic  with  a  fanta-stic  gable  in  front.  But 
it  was  insisted  that  the  other  houses  of  the  block  should 
have  precisely  the  same  details,  and  the  same  fantastic  p:*ble. 
This  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  style  attempted, 
the  essence  of  which  is  variety.  Of  tliis  gable  one  repetition 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  A  decided  advance  in 
freedom  had  been  made*  It  would  have  been  too  much  to 
expect  that  at  the  same  time,  the  surveyor  mind  could  grasp 
the  idea  that  the  houses  in  the  same  row  might  be  different 
in  design. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  rebuildiDg  part  of  Belgravia, 
made  a  generous  attempt  to  improve  street  architecture,  fore- 
going part  of  the  rent  he  might  have  obtained  in  consideration 
of  elaborate  ami  handsome  stone  fronts  being  built.  But  the 
same  design  was  insisted  on  for  every  house.  I  shall  not  criti- 
cise it,  but  to  compel  thirty  or  forty  repetitions  of  the  expen- 
sive ftorch,  which  is  a  feature  of  it,  was  a  mistake.  No  doabt 
this  saved  thought  and  trouble,  but  a  little  expenditure  of 
brain  might  have  been  of  more  value  than  the  expensre 
fitonework. 
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The  rei^  of  cement  and  stucco  sterns  over.  Builders  will 
not  forsake  it  in  their  designs,  for  when  used  for  ornamenting 
a  front,  it  gives  so  much  ornament  for  the  monejr,  and  they 
find  also  that  it  lends  itself  to  Gothic  design  of  a  kind  suitable 
for  public-houses.  But  in  new  streets  stucco  fronts  will  no 
more  lord  it  over  us  by  means  of  estate  regulations.  For  a 
new  spirit  has  possessed  ground  landlords.  The  latest  phase 
of  estate  regulations  is  that  only  red  bricks  are  allowed  for  the 
fronts.  On  some  estates  red  tile  roofs  also  are  compulsory,  on 
others  they  are  forbidden. 

The  paternal  care  of  ground  landlords  does  not  confine  it- 
self to  architecture,  but  extends  sometimes  to  social  matters. 
In  a  house  I  am  building  on  the  Holland  Park  Estate,  Lord 
Ilchester  refuses,  to  allow  the  servants  to  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow, insisting,  unless  their  rooms  are  underground,  that  the 
windows  shall  be  filled  with  ground  glass  and  open  only  from 
ihe  top.  The  object  is,  I  believe,  to  keep  up  the  gentility  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  it  is  thought,  might  be  compromised 
by  the  servants  looking  out  on  the  road  or  being  seen  from  it* 

The  system,  so  long  pursued  by  the  ground  landlords,  of 
dictating  the  designs  oi  houses,  has  not  hitherto  produced  great 
or  worthy  results  in  street  architecture.  Perhaps  they  might  try 
now  what  results  would  be  obtained  by  leaving  individual 
action  free.  Every  one  now  holds  it  tyranny  uiat  people's 
religious  beliefs  should  be  determined  by  the  rules  of  the  place 
ihey  happen  to  live  in,  as  was  the  case  in  former  times.     If 

£»ple  really  cared  for  architecture,  they  would  feel  that  the 
ctation  of  landlords  as  to  how  they  should  build  their  houses^ 
so  long  as  they  did  not  offend  or  annoy  their  neighbours,  was 
also  an  interference  with  their  rights. 

On  some  estates  freedom  of  design  is  now  allowed,  the  land- 
lord retaining  a  veto  on  the  designs.  Such  veto,  if  exerci  ed 
wisely,  not  enforcing  unreasonable  demands,  or  guided  by 
narrow  rules  which  would  crush  out  invention  and  stop  pro- 
gress, but  by  wide  knowledge  and  true  appreciation  of  the  art, 
would  be  no  hindrance,  but  might  foster  excellence  in  our 
street  architecture,  and  make  it  not  unworthy  of  our  wealth. 
But,  unless  we  know  how  to  design  good  architecture  and  care 
enough  for  it  to  give  the  pains  and  thought  needed  to  produce 
it,  the  removal  of  hampering  restrictions  will  not  give  us  it. 
It  might  rather  overwhelm  us  with  rampant  vulgarity  and 
bad  taste,  from  which  the  restrictions  have,  to  some  extent, 
saved  us. 

Several  houses  have  lately  been  built  in  London  in  which 
ihe  owners  have  freely  followed  their  own  taste  in  design,  with 
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the  result  of  producing  some  excellent  specimens  of  architectxi: 
which  give  interest  and  beauty  to  the  streets.  The  experiment 
is  being  tried  un  a  larger  scale  in  some  new  squares  and  streets 
near  Belgrave  Square*  Red  brick  is  insisted  on  for  all  the 
houses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  in  architecture  will 
not  be  such  as  to  make  us  regret  the  old  monotony.  For  a  few 
of  the  houses,  if  they  be  failures,  I  shall  be  responsible- 

If  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  who  might 
not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  to  take  some  interest  in 
art,  instead  of  letting  their  land  in  lump  to  builders  who  are 
covering  it  with  rows  of  stnccoed  houses  more  vulgar  even  thmn 
usual,  had  taken  a  little  additional  trouble  In  finding  purchasers 
for  single  plots  for  honses  in  which  some  care  and  thought 
shouhl  be  given  to  the  architecture,  they  need  not  have  lost  by 
it,  and  they  would  have  done  more  permanent  gcwd  to  art  than 
by  the  unsuccessful  annual  exhibitions  on  which  they  squ; 
dered  their  savings.  Even  if  they  had  not  made  quite  so  mu< 
money,  I  think  it  would  have  been  forgiven  them.  It  is  sal' 
fact^iry  to  learn  that  they  now  see  it  their  duty  to  insist  th 
in  the  houses  which  remain  to  be  built  on  their  estate,  soi 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  architecture. 

On  all  hands  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  sense  that 
street  architecture  is  a  thing  worth  giving  some  attention  to. 
The  old  custom  of  imposing  the  same  design  on  every  one 
living  in  the  same  row  is  no  longer  insisted  on;  freedom  is  given, 
if  he  washes  it,  to  each  to  follow  his  own  taste.  \Miether  tl 
freedom  will  be  an  advantage  to  our  architecture  will  dei>e; 
on  how  it  is  u^^ed.  If  it  gives,  as  it  may,  an  opportunity 
exhibiting  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  we  had  better  have  h 
kept  in  the  old  leading  t?tnngs.  But  I  prefer  freedom,  with  its 
risks  of  guiug  wrong,  to  the  dull  safety  of  despotism* 

Street  architecture  has  been  markedly  influenced  by  Build- 
ing Acts  and  municipal   regulations.     For  street  building  it  is 
obvious  that  some   regulations   are  necessary.     We  cannot 
as  we  like,  as  in  the  country,  where  we  have  ample  space 
only  our  own  interests  to  consider.      Each  house  is  one 
many  j  the  interests  of  all  must  be  considered,  and  especl 
of  the  neighbours  on  each  side.     We  have  no  right  to  build  so 
as  to  risk  setting  his  house  on  fire,  to  obstruct  his  light  or  view, 
or  the  traffic  on  the  street* 

Regulations  to  this  end  date  from  an  early  period.  In  lt89| 
as  Mr.  1  arker  tells  us  in  his  valuable  book  on  *  Doro€!8tic 
Architecture  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages/  [I.,  17,]  the 
citizens  of  London  agreed  on  an  assize  or  ordinance  providing 
for  party  walls  of  stone  to  stop  the  fires  which  were  constantly 
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burning  down  the  wooden  houses.  Each  owner  was  to  give 
ap  1 8  inches  of  land  so  as  to  build  between  them  a  wall^  3  feet 
ibick  and  16  feet  high,  on  which  the  gutter  was,  the  gables 
end  being  to  the  street.  The  practice  is  still  enforced  in  Lon- 
don. These  party  walls,  carried  now  18  inches  above  the  roof, 
«re  still  the  most  efficient  provisions  of  the  London  Building 
Act  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire.  The  wooden  houses 
were  also  compelled  to  be  plastered  to  prevent  their  catching 
fire,  and  the  thatch  was  covered  with  thick  whitewash  for  the 
flame  reason.     London  was  called  the  white  town. 

It  is  ri^ht  that  Building  Acts  should  provide  for* the 
stability  and  the  healthiness  of  houses.  But  these  are  ques- 
tions for  some  other  Section  of  the  Association.  Here  we  have 
to  consider  these  provisions  Only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 

3>pearance  of  the  architecture.  In  the  provisions  of  most 
uilding  Acts  the  unpardonable  sin  in  street  architecture  is 
projecting  over  the  hue  of  the  street ;  or,  even  over  one's 
own  ground,  hanging  out  any  part  of  an  upper  storey  beyond 
a  lower. 

In  mediaeval  times  this  was  thought  no  harm.  The  space 
within  town  walls  was  restricted,  anoUso  long  as  the  street  was 
left  clear  for  traffic  the  upper  storeys  of  the  wooden  houses 
might  be  projected  one  over  the  other  till  in  the  narrow  street 
they  almost  met  at  the  top.  When  stone  was  used  for  the 
houses,  an  oriel  was  usually  hung  out  on  an  upper  floor  for  the 
best  room,  and  every  corner  house  was  made  picturesque  out- 
side and  pleasant  inside  by  a  window  like  a  lantern  looking 
down  both  streets,  projected  at  the  angle  from  the  upper 
fltoreys.  On  such  projections  depended  much  of  the  interest 
and  Ufe  in  the  architecture  of  old  cities.  All  this  the  Building 
Acts  summarily  suppressed  as  improper.  Whence  in  great  part 
is  due  the  dulness  of  new  streets  as  compared  with  old  ones. 

In  their  last  unlucky  proposal  for  a  Building  Act,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  gave  a  feeble  indication  of  re- 
lenting. For  each  foot  of  extra  width  in  a  street  they  were 
willing  to  allow  one  inch  of  projection  from  an  upper  storey. 
The  concession  was  absurd  in  principle,  and  of  no  value  prac- 
tically, for  any  projection  under  a  foot  or  18  inches  was  useless  ; 
but  it  indicated  an  incipient  consciousness  that  the  restrictions 
on  projections  were  untenable.  Some  practical  regulations 
might,  I  think,  be  devised  for  projections  beyond  the  building 
line.  The  notion  that  they  are  necessarily  bad  in  construction 
which  pervades  Building  Acts  may  be  dismissed.  District 
surveyors  are  probably  competent  to  see  that  the  construction 
was  sound.     But  there  must  clearly  be  a  limit,  not  so  much  to 
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the  amount  of  projection,  for  a  few  inches?  more  or  lees  la  no^ 
nmlter;  but  to  the  aniouot  of  surface  projected,  else  a  maiy 
miglit  project  his  whole  house  front. 

This  might  he  provided  for  bj  forbidding  more  than,  say  a 
third  or  a  half  of  the  surface  of  the  front  to  be  projected.  Sucb« 
projection  might  be  overhanging  or  built  fi-ora  the  ground,  and 
from  any  part  of  the  front,  so  that  there  would  be  variety  in 
different  houses.  That  the  light  or  view  of  neighbours  should 
not  be  injured,  bucH  projections  should  be  kept  within  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  from  the  party  wall,  except  porches,  which  must 
be  at  one  side  of  the  house,  If,^  instead  of  obstacles  being  put 
in  the  wny  of  eueh  excrescences  and  variety  in  the  appear- 
ance of  houses,  they  were  encouraged,  it  would  do  much  to 
give  life  and  interest  to  our  street  architecture. 

A  petty  restrictioiy  of  the  London  Building  Act,  which 
prevails  elsewhere  also,  might  well  be  removed.  In  the  houses 
built  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges,  thecharaC' 
ter  of  the  architecture  depended  on  the  window  frames  bein| 
kept  almost  flush  with  the  wall  outside.  This  is  forbiddei 
now.  All  window  frames  and  other  woodwork  (except  shoi 
fronts)  must  be  kej>t  back  half  a  brick,  or  4^  inches  from  ih 
wall  face,  tiuis  destroying  the  feeling  of  surface  on  which  th( 
architecture  depends  for  its  effect.  I  believe  the  provision  ' 
supposed  to  be  somehow  a  protection  against  fire,  but  for  thi 
its  use  must  be  so  small  that  it  might  well  be  dispensed  wi  ' 
It  adds  seriously  to  the  difhculty  and  expense  of  designing 
the  style.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  with  regard  t**  windo^ 
frames,  seems  to  give  some  district  surveyors  great  pleasure, 
though  it  is  continuously  broken  in  the  case  of  outside  window 
blinds.  In  none  of  their  attempted  Building  Acts  did  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  show  any  sign  of  giving  way 
this  point 

In  some  country  Building  Acts  the  restrictions  would 
amusing  from  their  absurdity,  were  it  not  that  they  are  anno; 
ing  to  those  who  have  to,  build  under  them.     At  Wiwbledoi 
for  instance,  every  part  of  eyery  room  must  have  at  least 
feet  between  floor  and  ceiling.     This  prevents  dormer  windows, 
a  natural  and  proper  style  of  building  in  a  country  place. 
Gateshead,  in  Durham,  it  is  ordained  that  all  the  housed  in 
street  shall  be  of  unifV^rm  height 

In  most  Building  Acts  the  clauses  which  affect  the  ap[ 
ance  of  the  architecture  are  haphazard  and  arbitrary,  and  stand 
much  in  need  of  revision.  It  is  right  that  municipal  arrange- 
ments shuuld  provide  for  the  stability  of  houses  ;  no  one  hafi  ft 
tight  to  risk  lives  by  dangerous  erections.     Sanitary  arrange- 
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ment8  also,  such  as  drainage,  can  only  be  properly  carried  out 
by  a  central  authority.  Nor  has  any  man  a  right  to  make  his 
house  a  centre  for  spreading  disease,  any  more  than  fire  to  his 
neighbours'^  and  the  further  principle  is  also  acted  on  in  legifr- 
hition  that  people  may  be  prevented  doing  things  which  would 
injure  their  own  health. 

But  all  such  regulations  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  individual  liberty.  Some  people  are  very  desirous  of  im- 
posing on  others  their  own  views  on  such  matters  by  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  in  an  eloquent 
Paper  at  last  year's  Congress,  proposed  a  scheme  for  a  City  of 
Health,  the  features  of  which  could  not  be  carried  out  in  an  exist- 
ing city,  or  even  in  a  new  one,  without  considerable,  and,  I  think, 
undue  suppression  of  common  practices  and  .  of  individual 
opinion.  He  would  limit  the  height  of  all  dwelling-houses  to 
three  storeys,  compel  all  houses  to  be  built  on  open  arches, 
forbid  all  basement  storeys,  and  put  the  kitchen  and  servants^ 
offices  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  make  all  roofs  flat.  I  think 
he  would  not  only  have  to  create  a  new  city,  but  new  people  to 
inhabit  it.  Certainly  he  would  have  to  provide  new  cooks, 
for  those  ordinarily  attainable  would  not  stand  the  interference 
with  their  habits,  and  the  great  additional  trouble  involved  in 
a  kitchen  on  a  top  storey,  which,  though  possible  in  clubs  and 
eating-houses,  is  for  many  reasons  impracticable  in  ordinary 
houses.  It  would  almost  need  an  additional  servant,  for  in- 
stance, to  work  the  lift.  And  it  is  mere  delusion  to  suppose 
that  it  would  prevent  kitchen  smells  getting  into  the  house,  a 
result  perfectly  attainable  in  a  basement  kitchen.  Ground 
storeys  should  be  free  from  damp.  But  there  are  other  less 
cumbrous  and  less  wasteful  ways  of  doing  this  than  building 
the  house  on  open  vaults,  damp  dreary  receptacles  of  rubbish. 
To  make  all  roofs  flat  is  a  considerable  interference  with 
architectural  appearance,  which,  unless  sometimes  in  densely 
crowded  neighbourhoods,  gives  no  practical  benefit  worth  the 
great  additional  cost.  The  houses  are  to  be  built  of  glazed 
bricks.  This  is  worse  than  anything  the  ground  landlords 
ever  insisted  on.  Dry  walls,  the  object  aimed  at,  can  be  got 
as  well  without  them,  better  even,  for  with  absolutely  non- 
porous  building  materials  the  water  is  apt  to  soak  through  the 
joints.  The  glitter  and  slimy  look  of  the  buildings  would  be 
destructive  of  good  colour  in  the  architecture.  And  we  are  to 
have  these  glazed  bricks  inside  also,  on  the  walls  of  our  rooms. 
*  The  colour,'  I  quote  from  Dr.  Richardson,  *  for  the  inner 
brickwork  is  grey  as  a  rule,  that  being  most  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  but  various  tastes  prevail,  and  art  so  soon 
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ministers  to  taste  that^  in  tlie  houses  of  the  wealthy,  delightful 

Satterns  of  work  of  Pompeian  elegance  are  soon  introduced/  I 
o  not  share  this  confidence  in  the  power  of  modem  art  to  line 
our  walls  with  delightful  patterns  in  glazed  materials,  and  even 
Persian  tiles  in  every  room  would  be  too  much.  Artists  will 
observe  that  these  jrlazed  walls  would  be  impossible  almost  for 
pictures.  Surely  there  are  other  wayj?  of  covering  the  walls  of 
our  rooms  besides  glazed  bricks  and  the  layers  of  mouldy 
paste,  or  size,  or  poisonous  paper  which  Dr.  Richardson  pro- 
perly condemns. 

I  do  not  think  Dr,  Richardson's  scheme  is  a  true  answer  to 
the  question  *  What  is  the  best  method  of  improving  our  street 
architecture?'  It  is  in  many  points  unpractical.  To  devise  a 
single  house — ruot  to  speak  of  a  city— so  that  there  shall  be  no 
failure  or  mistake,  takes  more  thinking  out  than  those  would 
imagine  who  have  not  tested  their  schemes  by  practice.  The 
ordered  dulness  of  this  model  city  would  be  depressing,  and 
there  is  to  be  no  refuge  from  it  in  drink  or  tobacco. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  ancient  and 
modern  streets  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out.  We 
go  to  any  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  necessary  to  make 
them  jierfectly  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
This  is  the  surveyors'  ideal  of  perfect  art,  and  for  it  they  will 
make  any  sacrifice,  undertake  difficult  and  elaborate  arrange- 
ments between  proprietors  for  straightening  boundaries,  cut 
down  rows  of  old  trees,  pidl  down  buildings  which  might  be 
utilised,  waste  land,  and  make  the  plots  for  building  on  any 
awkward  or  unsuitable  sha|»e  that  happens  to  turn  out,  when 
the  indispensable  right  angles  are  laid  down. 

Considerable  sacrifices  were  made  to  make  the  new  street  . 
through  Northumberland  House  straight;  the  result  is,  that^H 
we  see,  not  the  river,  but  breweries  and  slums  on  the  other  ^H 
side,  some  floating  baths,  and  the  hideous  iron  roof  of  the  raiU 
way  station. 

Old  streets  are  almost  always  crooked.  Probably  they  were 
not  purposely  made  so.  When  tiew  towns  were  founded,  like 
the  Bas tides  of  France,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  Winchel- 
sea  and  Kingston-on-HulI^  by  our  Edward  L,  the  streets  w^ere 
laid  out  straight  and  at  right  angles.  It  was  the  simplest  way 
of  getting  the  building  sites  rectangular,  which  is  of  much  more 
practical  importance  than  getting  the  streets  straight  and  rect- 
angular. But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  anxiety  which  con- 
sumes modern  surveyors  and  engineers  to  get  tlie  lines  correct 
to  a  hair's  breadth.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  matter  of  no  importaDce, 
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curve,  were  taken  as  the  lines  of  streets.  No  thought  or  trouble 
was  taken  to  straighten  them.  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
builders  may  have  delighted  in  the  irregularities  which  they 
so  well  knew  how  to  use  in  giving  picturesqueness  to  theur 
buildings. 

To  the  irregularity  of  the  lines  of  old  streets,  whether  they 
were  made  so  purposely  or  not,  their  interest  and  beauty  is  in 
great  part  due.  The  Grand  Canal  of  Venice  would  lose  half 
its  effect  without  its  curve,  which  brings  palace  after  palace  in 
succession  into  view,  and  makes  every  advance  a  new  picture. 
The  grace  of  the  Lung'  Amo  at  Pisa,  and  the  interest  of  the 
Maximilian  Strasse  at  Augsburg,  would  be  lost  if  their  lines 
were  straightened.  The  buUders  of  the  town  hall  at  Siena  might 
have  straightened  its  front,  but  it  would  not  have  made  the 
building  better,  and  it  would  have  destroyed  the  curve  of  the 
market-place  in  which  it  stands. 

A  straight  street  has  the  weariness  of  a  long  lane  without 
any  turning,  losing  itself  at  last  in  smokiness  and  fog.  There 
is  absolute  sameness  in  it,  the  light  along  its  whole  length  is 
equal  and  unvaried.  But  curves  and  bends  in  it  break  up  its 
length  into  varied  light  and  shadow,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  on  smaller  surfaces  by  moulding. 

In  a  street  bent  and  irregular  in  line  the  buildings  are  seen 
to  better  advantage,  for  in  a  straight  street  we  look  past  all  the 
buildings  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  the  street  bends,  as  we 
look  along  it  each  building  is  turned  round  towards  us  at  an 
an^le  such  as  we  would  place  it  in  to  draw  it  in  perspective ; 
while  from  the  houses  views  are  obtained  along  the  street^ 
instead  of  each  house  looking  straight  across  to  the  opposite 
side. 

As  to  the  merit,  in  point  of  art,  of  the  two  systems  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  question.  The  Greeks,  whose  judgment 
on  art  is  of  value,  disliked  straight  lines  and  right  angles. 
There  are  neither  in  the  Parthenon  ;  every  line  is  curved,  and 
the  plan  is  off  the  square.  When  they  placed  sculpture  on  each 
aide  of  a  temple,  flanking  the  entrance,  the  pedestals  were  set 
at  a  slightly  different  angle  from  the  building. 

So  far  as  practical  convenience  is  concerned  a  curved  street 
is  as  good  as  a  straight  one.  For  both  cabs  and  pedestrians 
profession  is  possible  otherwise  than  by  straight  line  and  right 
angles.  Cannon-shot  does  not  go  round  a  comer,  and  there- 
fore Napoleon  III.  pulled  down  Paris  to  make  the  streets 
straight,  making  it  splendidly  defensible  against  mob  rising,  if 
only  there  had  been  anyone  to  defend  it  for  him. 

To  surveyors  these  views  must  appear  merely  silly.     They 
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are  opposed  to  the  rules  which  hjive  been  acted  on  for  years 
past,  1  would  hesitate  to  recouiiiiend  any  odc  tx:)  lay  out  a  street 
irregularly,  I  am  not  sui-e  that  two  doctors  might  not  be  found 
who  would  regai'd  it  as  evidence  of  iiiisanity.  Nevertheless,  to 
build  streets  irregularly,  with  gentle  curves  and  angles,  is  of 
any  single  proposal  that  which  would  most  improve  our  street 
architecture. 

Another  characteristic  of  modern  streets  is  that  they  are  all 
wide.  Our  modern  towns  have  not  the  variety  of  wide  streeta 
and  narrow  openings  which  we  find  in  old  ones.  This  is  secured 
on  sanitary  grounds  by  municipal  laws,  ^vhose  tendency  is  to 
keep  the  streets  wide  and  the  houses  low.  In  Dr.  Richardson's 
City  of  Health  the  streets  are  all  wide,  and  the  height  of 
dwelling-houses  restricted  to  three  storeys, 

Manchester  is  an  instance  of  the  operation  of  such  laws^ 
and  the  result  is  miles  on  miles  of  monotonous  streeta  and 
commonpiacc  small  houses,  depressing  and  dreary  beyond  ex» 
pression,  I  believe  ugly  things  are  usually  unpractical^  and 
that  this  is  not  an  exception ;  that  this  arrangement  of  streets 
tends  to  keej*  the  atmo8j)here  stagnant ;  that  it  is  not  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  for  housing  the  largest  number  of  people 
under  healthy  conditions  mi  a  given  acreage. 

That  this  is  the  practical  problem  which  the  science  of 
hygiene  has  to  solve,  and  it  is  merely  shirking  it  to  limit 
the  iKJpulation,  as  Dr.  Richardson  [jroposes,  to  an  average  of 
twenty-five  persons  to  an  acre*  If  that  is  all  that  the  science  of 
hygiene  can  do,  it  is  not  of  much  use.  At  that  rate  it  will  not 
house  our  labouring  population  in  great  cities  like  tliis  or  Lon* 
don,  wiiere  land  is  dear.  Given  the  number  of  inhabitants^  or 
rather  the  amount  of  budding  to  the  acre,  it  would  produce 
better  circulation  of  air  if,  instead  of  spreading  the  houses  out 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface,  as  the  existing  laws  do,  they 
were  piied  higher  and  built  closer  in  parts,  leaving  between 
them  free  open  spaces  unbuilt  on.  This  would  no  doubt 
necessitate  one  entrance  to  several  tenements,  \vhich  Dr,  Rich- 
ardson in  liis  City  disapproves  of;  but  1  cannot  see  what  greater 
risk  to  health  there  is  in  i>eople  meeting  in  a  common  passage 
to  their  houses  than  at  church  or  concert  halls. 

Irregularity  iu  the  laying  out  of  towns  or  a  combination  of  ^J 
open  spaces  and  narrower  streets  promotes  the  circulation  ot'^H 
the  air  i  for  in  liot  weather,  when  we  most  want  it,  the  air  will  ^^ 
be  rarefied  in  the  open  space  by  the  sun's  heat,  causing  a  cur- 
rent through  the  streets  which  open  into  it. 

The  essential  condition  of  air  circukition,and  one  which  muni- 
cipal regulatioQM  do  not  always  provide  for^  is  that  no  streets  or 
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passages  should  be  closed  at  the  end,  but  that  each  should  form 
«  part  of  a  system  of  arteries  by  which  the  air  is  carried  into 
every  comer. 

The  action  of  municipal  regulations  on  the  planning  of 
towns  has  sometimes  been  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  circulation 
of  air.  In  a  given  space  occupied  bv  streets  and  buildings  it 
will  give  more  thorough  ventilation  if  it  is  disposed  in  a  number 
of  smaller  air  passages  than  in  a  few  wide  ones.  The  buildings 
being  high  will  not  hinder  the  circulation  of  the  air  in  the 
narrow  passages.  It  will  rather  help  it,  for  it  will  keep  them 
cooler  than  the  wider  spaces  into  which  they  open ;  which  differ- 
ence of  temperature  will  promote  the  motion  of  the  air.  But 
the  Building  Act  insists  that  all  the  streets  shall  be  wide  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  houses.  Beside  high  houses, 
therefore,  no  streets  or  passages  except  wide  ones  are  allowed, 
and  as  this  would  be  an  impossible  waste  of  ground,  none  are 
made.  The  result  is  more  unsanitary  than  m  old  cities,  for 
the  buildings  are  continued  in  unbroken  mass,  without  any 
cross  passages.  This  is  the  system  in  the  new  boulevards  in 
Paris.  The  blocks  of  buildings  are  so  large  that  some  light 
and  air  must  be  got  into  the  centre  of  each  of  them,  which  is 
done  by  a  sort  of  well  or  shaft  open  to  the  sky.  The  air  is 
stagnant  in  it,  but  into  it  the  kitchens  and  closets  and  staircases, 
and  occasionally  servants'  rooms,  open.  One  hesitates  whether 
it  does  not  give  worse  air  to  open  the  windows  into  these  wells 
than  to  keep  them  shut.  The  system  of  a  network  of  narrow 
streets  in  the  Paris  which  Napoleon  and  Baron  Hausmann  de- 
stroyed gave  better  ventilation.  I  believe  such  well  could  be 
easily  and  efficiently  ventilated,  even  when  of  small  dimensions, 
without  the  waste  of  space  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
wished  to  insist  on  of  making  them  not  less  than  20  feet 
square. 

The  authorities  may  say  that  their  object  in  insisting  on 
wide  streets  is  to  secure  light  rather  than  ventilation.  That  is 
a  matter  they  had  better  leave  to  the  self-interest  of  those  who 
have  to  plan  the  buildings,  as  their  value  depends  on  good  light- 
ing, which  the  meddling  of  Building  Acts  makes  more  difficult 
to  get 

To  provide  that  every  house  should  have  its  share  of  sun- 
light should  always  be  aimed  at  in  laying  out  streets.  Wide 
streets  are  most  desirable.  I  would  have  streets  of  dweUing 
houses  wide  enough  for  a  row  of  trees  down  the  centre,  as  a 
screen  between  the  houses  on  each  side.  But  these  results  might 
be  got  without  compelling  every  street  to  be  wide,  and  forbid- 
ding all  narrow  passages ;  a  course  which  does  not  necessarily 
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attain  them.  These  are  questions  more  fitted,  perhaps,  for  di»* 
cussion  in  the  Sanitary  than  the  Art  Section  of  this  Congreas : 
hut  they  have  a  bearing  on  art  also.  For  such  divisions  of  the 
blocks  of  buildings  J  however  nan^ow,  are  a  great  gain  to  archi- 
tectural effect,  for  they  allow  the  buildings  to  stand  isolated 
and  to  look  like  buildings,  and  not  merely  so  niucli  front  mea- 
sured oif  from  a  continuous  web.  The  depressing  effect  of 
modern  streets  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  monotony  which  is 
fostered  by  the  regulations  of  Building  Acts. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  besides  attempting,  as  I 
have  done^  to  describe  the  different  phases  of  mmlern  street 
architecture,  and  to  note  the  effect  on  it  of  the  control  of  ground 
landlords  and  Building  Acts,  I  should  state  what  our  future 
architecture  ought  to  be  in  style  and  form  and  materials,  and 
exfmund  the  best  methods  for  securing  its  improvement. 

To  do  this  is  beyond  ray  power.  The  best  methods  of  improv- 
ing it  or  any  other  art  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  to  practise 
it,  and  their  answers  to  the  problem  must  be  the  buildings  they 
produce.  But  I  may  without  presumption  conclude  this  paper 
by  describing  what  seems  to  be  now  becoming  the  prevailing 
character  of  street  architecture  as  to  style  and  form,  colour  and 
materials. 

The  particular  style  of  architecture  which  is  followed  in  the 
buildings  in  our  streets  I  hold  to  be  of  little  matter  so  long 
as  the  architecture  is  good  in  the  style  it  attempts*  It  is  this 
consideration  which  should  determine  their  architectural  style. 
Our  streets  hitherto  have  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
bcj  built  by  builders  in  the  ordinary  form  of  Classic  architec- 
ture, which,  established  in  this  country  for  two  hundred  years, 
has  become  traditional ;  which  workmen  understand,  because 
in  every  trade  they  have  learned  it  in  their  apprenticeship.  It 
is  their  natural  mode  of  expression,  their  native  language,  the 
vernacular  of  the  country.  They  will,  therefore,  do  more  in- 
telligent and  correct  work  in  this  style  than  in  some  other  in 
which  they  have  not  been  trained  and  do  not  understand,  even 
though  we  might  think  it  a  higher,  or  purer,  or  more  artistic 
Btyle.  The  result  of  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made 
by  builders  to  build  streets  in  the  Gothic  style  has  been  such 
as  to  make  those  who  love  it  wish  they  would  let  it  alone. 

The  style  of  our  street  architecture  must  be  determined, 
not  by  what  we  would  like,  but  by  what  we  can  get  It  b 
possible,  I  think,  that  new  life  may  be  put  into  the  common 
vernacular  Classic  ;  that  the  ordinary  ways  of  working  which 
the  various  trades  have  been  a[>prenticed  in  may  be  made  the 
vehicles  of  art    I  have  found  in  attempting  this  that  the  work- 
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men  have  shown  an  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  work  which 
I  had  not  seen  them  show  when  I  worked  in  Gothic.  When 
left  in  any  small  matters  to  make  decisions  for  themselves  they 
knew  what  to  do,  and  worked  correctly  in  the  style ;  they  were 
not,  as  when  working  in  Gothic,  helpless  and  prone  to  evil,  and 
incwable  of  doing  anything  right  of  themselves. 

If  therefore,  as  is  probable,  we  must  still  look  to  builders  for 
the  bulk  of  our  street  architecture,  our  best  chance  of  getting 
it  good  from  them  is  to  help  them  in  their  own  style  as  far  as 
we  can  influence  them.  Exceptions  are  now  not  frequent  in 
our  streets  to  the  system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  one 
design  being  repeated  for  every  house  in  the  length  of  the 
street.  A  house  here  and  there  has  its  own  design,  independent 
of  its  neighbour.  This  is  likely  to  become  more  frequent  If 
so  it  must  affect  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  elevations,  and 
the  character  of  the  design  in  the  street. 

With  the  nxrrow  frontages  of  our  street  houses,  and  their 
great  height  of  six  or  seven  storeys,  each  presents  a  front  to 
the  street  like  a  tall  tower. 

If,  therefore,  each  house  is  to  be  designed  separately,  in- 
dependently of  its  neighbours,  the  honzontality  of  Classic 
architecture  is  impossible  in  the  design;  we  must  accept  our 
conditions  and  treat  the  front  on  the  Gothic  principle  of 
height. 

The  style  of  the  architecture  would,  therefore,  be  Classic, 
used  with  Gothic  freedom  and  life.  Our  streets  would  be  like 
old  ones,  a  range  of  tall  houses  each  rising  independently,  after 
its  own  design,  from  base  to  summit,  like  towers  placed  side  by 
side.  Sometimes  we  might  correct  the  fragmentary  effect  this 
would  have  in  the  street,  and  obtain  unity  and  something  of 
Classic  horizontality  (which  gives  greater  dignity  to  architec- 
ture than  height)  by  connecting  several  houses  together  by 
strong  horizontal  lines.  But  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
own  merits.  One  cannot  give  rules  for  designing.  Each  new 
house,  or  group  of  houses,  will  be  a  new  problem  for  artistic 
invention  and  insight  to  solve. 

As  to  the  colour  and  materials  of  street  architecture  it  is 
poesible,  I  think,  to  speak  more  definitely.  One  pretty  safe 
rule  may  be  given,  namely,  that  they  should  not  oe  such  as 
shall  get  to  look  dirty,  for  our  new  streets  are  mostly  built  in 
smoky,  thriving  neighbourhoods. 

In  this  respect  the  Gothic  revivalists  have  shown  great 
ignorance  of  the  architecture  they  professed  to  copy.  Charmed 
with  the  rough  materials  of  some  country  church  to  which 
moss  and  Uchens  had  given  beautiful  colour,  they  employ  the 
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same  rough  materials  in  towns,  where  they  gather  no  moss  but 
only  dirt,  and  produce  an  effect  of  squalor. 

In  Mediaeval  buildings  rough  walls,  to  give  them  a  smooth 
surface  and  keep  out  damp,  were  frequently  covered  witk 
plaster,  or  ^  rough  cast,'  which  restorers  think  it  their  duty  to 
remove  and  let  the  damp  through  them,  or  cover  them  with  a 
hideous  network  of  black  mortar  joints.  The  head  of  Pem- 
broke College,  at  Cambridge,  gave  as  a  reason  for  destroying 
their  Mediaeval  hall  last  year  that  the  walk  were  not  need 
with  freestone.  This  was  proof  of  its  antiquity  and  part  of  its 
history.  But  any  reasou  seems  good  enough  to  those  who 
have  charge  of  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  for  the  vandaliaoi 
of  replacing  their  quiet  old  dignity  by  smart  modem  Gothia 

I  have  never  been  able  to  unaerstand  how  Gothic  enthn- 
siasts  reconciled  their  horror  of  whitewash  with  their  principle 
of  the  authority  of  Mediaeval  work,  for  we  have  seen  that 
whitewash  was  a  Mediaeval  institution.  It  was  applied  to 
wood  and  to  stonework  as  well  as  to  plastered  walls,  and  there 
is  still  nothing  cleaner  looking  or  healthier  than  frequent  appli- 
cations of  it,  or  more  suitable  for  poor  neighbourhoods. 

For  giving  a  fresh  clean  look  there  was  something  to  be 
said  for  the  stucco  of  Belgravia  and  Tybumia,  fresh  painted 
every  three  years ;  but  it  is  a  poor  material,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  continual  expense,  from  the  need  of  frequent  painting,  even 
when  is  does  not  fall  off  in  masses,  leaving  great  scars  on  the 
walls. 

The  red  brick  which  is  now  everywhere  imposed  on  us  is 
more  dignified,  butlcertainly  gloomier.  It  wants  to  be  bright- 
ened up  by  the  broad  white  window-frames  and  sashbars  of  our 
old  red-brick  houses.  But  this  is  not  always  possible.  On 
the  Portman  Estate,  for  instance,  only  large  sheets  of  glass 
are  allowed.  An  idea  seems  to  prevail  at  present  that  if  a 
house  is  of  red  brick,  and  especially  if  it  has  a  red-tile  roof,  it 
must  be  good  in  architecture.  As  well  almost  say  a  picture 
must  be  good  if  it  is  i)ainted  only  in  red  paint.  Vulgarity  and 
bad  design  will  express  themselves  as  easily  in  red  bricks  as  in 
cement — more  easily,  as  the  colour  and  material  are  stronger. 
When  the  red  brick  architecture  has  been  thoroughly  vulgar- 
ised, we  shall  perhaps  have  to  turn  to  the  cement  again. 

The  ordinary  London  brownish-yellow  stock  bricks  plenti- 
fully mixed  with  red,  make  a  good  combination  of  colour. 
Architects  usually  specify  that  they  shall  be  selected  of  uniform 
colour,  which  is  trij)ly  wrong  and  stupid.  The  worst  burnt 
only  are  uniform  in  colour :  these  are  a  sickly  yellow  and 
porous.     It  shows  ignorance  of  the  principle  in  colour  that 
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better  colour  is  got  by  breaking  it.  The  hardest  burnt  bricks 
should  be  chosen  for  facings  which  are  dark  brown  and  mottled. 
To  make  a  complete  harmony,  the  addition  of  black  to  the  red 
and  yellow  is  wanted.  But  it  is  needless  to  give  it  by  black 
bricks.  The  London  atmosphere  supplies  it  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. The  dirt  does  not  look  like  dirt,  for  it  is  wanted  for  the 
completion  of  the  design^  and  does  not  fulfil  Lord  Palmerston's 
definition  of  it^  *  Matter  in  the  wrong  place.'  It  is  not  so  with 
white  bricks.  The  dirt  looks  dirty  on  them.  They  get  squalid 
looking. 

Stone  is  a  noble  building  material,  Streets  when  built  of 
it  haye  a  dignity  which  the  best  brickwork  never  gives.  In 
the  country  it  looks  clean,  and  weathers  to  a  beautiful  colour  ; 
but  in  smoke  most  stones  get  dirty,  and  though  the  building 
retains  its  dignity,  it  is  dull  and  sometimes  dismal.  It  does 
little  good  to  clean  it.  It  does  not  give  it  a  new  look,  but 
only  the  dirty  white  of  a  cleaned  glove.  The  great  portico  of 
the  church  near  the  top  of  Regent  Street,  which  looked  noble 
when  left  as  the  London  atmosphere  had  made  it,  since  it  has 
been  cleaned  has  got  this  shabby  look. 

The  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  give  colour  to 
our  street  architecture  by  means  of  polished  marbles,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  recommended,  have  not  been  very  successful.  The 
dirt  is  not  prevented  by  the  polish  from  sticking  to  the  marble 
any  more  than  to  window  glass.  It  conceals  the  colour  in 
parts,  and  looks  all  the  dirtier  from  the  parts  of  polished  sur- 
face left. 

It  may  be  reserved  for  some  one  to  show  how  our  streets 
may  be  made  bright  with  gold  and  mosaics,  or  paintings  and 
marble.  But  at  best  such  buildings  must  ever  be  few ;  our 
Doncem  is  with  ordinary  streets,  and  happily  good  colour  is  not 
dependent  on  gi*and  and  expensive  materials,  but  on  a  right 
use  of  the  simplest. 

What  is  needed  in  Architecture,  as  in  everv  art,  is  that  we 
should  have  hearts  to  care  for  it,  eyes  to  see  it,  and  brains  to 
produce  it. 


On  the  Same.     By  William  H.  White. 

ANY  attempt  to  suggest  methods  for  improving  street  archi- 
tecture must  be  preceded  by  a  reference  to  some  of  its 
actual  defects  and  the  impediments  to  their  removal.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  seek  the  experience  of  some  large  city ; 
and  I  propose  to  toke  London  as  an  illustration,  since  it  is  the 
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biggest  yet  to  be  found  in  the  world.    Its  original  position 
perhaps  no  less  the  result  of  chance  than  its  early  distribution  jj 
and  as  we  are  told  that  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world  wa 
once  a  villat/e  of  huts,  whicli  each  man  had  built  after  his  own 
skill  and  fancy  upon  ground  chosen  according  to  his  strengtlj 
or  pleasure,  so  the  commercial  centre  of  the  modern  one  may 
bave  begun  existence  in   a  similar  fashion.     Substantial  edi- 
fices like  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  and  a  palace,  were  connected  hj\ 
groups  of  wooden  houses  jdanted  at  eometiraes  wide  di5tanoQi| 
fnmi  each  other.     Tiic  s|>aces  between  them  were  eventtialljr] 
filled  with   other  houses;  and   rough  highways,  in  front  and] 
behind  them,  developed  into    streets  of  irregular  alignementj 
;and  tortuous  course.     The  area  of  a  city  was  limited  by  \ta\ 
externa!  wall ;    and   all  over  ^he   country  communities  lived 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  fortress,  or  the  seclusion  of  the 
clriister.     Outside  such  precincts  there   was  [denty  of  waate 
land  ;  and  in  the  course  of  centuries,  wdiat  with  religious  r^ 
form  in  one  and   jiolitical   reform  in  another,  a  good  deal  of 
good  pro|>erty   doubtless   w^ent   a-begging.     Beyond    Temple 
Bar,  on   the   way  to  Westminster,  the   Strand  was  once  bor- 
dered with  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  nobility ;  and  to  the 
north  and  north-west,  at  nu  remote  period,  the  open  country 
w^as  studded  with  parks  and  villages.     Thereon  now  stand  the 
churches  and  public   buihlings,   the  houses  and  shops,  which' 
make  up  our  actual  metropolis.     In  London  proper,  north  and 
north-west  of  the  City  boundary ,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
l>elongs  to  nine  members  of  the  Upper  House ;  that  is  to  say,] 
to  three  dukes,  four  marquises,  and  two  earls.    The  traflSc  in  tlut  J 
soil,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  a  business  of  the  moati 
extensive  and  profit^ible  character.     Most  of  the  lumses  noir 
standing  upon  it  have  been  built,  not  for  the  comfort  or  the 
wants  o*'  the  tenants,  but  for  the  protection  of  these  nine  noble- 
men and   tlieir  heirs.      All   round   the  circumference    of  the 
capital,  owners  of  farms,  waste  lands,  and  petty  estate*?  have 
iollowed  sujierior  example^ — have  consecrated  tbem  to  building 
purposes;  and  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  roadway,  thousandSj 
of  houses  constitute  just  suffitient  security  for  the  land  whichl 
speculating  freeholders  have  lent  on  lease.     For  the  patrician 
owners  ol"  our  London  soil  decline  to  sell :  and,  of  course,  they 
may  do  what  they  cIuhisc  with  their  own.    Moreover,  they  will 
uftcn  only  lend  on  condition  that  you  build  according  to  their 
liking.     The  system  has  been  describetl  over  and  over  agam: 
the  owner  of  the  soil  lends  you,  for  a  certain  term  of  yejira,  ft>j 
slice  or  several  slices  of  land,  for  which  you  undertake  to  pny 
him  an  annual  rent ;  but  the  interest  you  possess  in  the  hou 
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or  houses  which  you  are  compelled  to  build  thereon  is  only 
temporary,  since  at  the  end  of  the  term  you  must  surrender  to 
the  freeholder,  not  only  the  land  you  borrowed,  but  all  that 
jou  have  built  upon  it.  Your  policy  therefore  is  to  make  as 
mndi  as  you  can  out  of  the  property  before  you  lose  it ;  and 
your  ground  landlord  is  too  much  a  man  of  business  to  care 
about  the  character  of  property  which  will  not  revert  to  him  or 
his  heir  until — if  you  are  commonly  shrewd — it  will  be  worn 

OQt. 

This  is  the  blot  upon  the  soil  of  London,  and  to  a  variable 
degree  upon  that  of  other  native  cities.  It  is  an  effectual  bar 
to  improving  street  architecture.  But  there  is  worse  behind ; 
for  the  law  of  leasehold,  bom  of  speculation,  supports  specu- 
lators of  all  kinds ;  breeds  usury ;  and  a  long  series  of  prac- 
tices often  nefarious  and  always  immoral.^ 

The  many  ills,  however,  directly  and  indirectly  affecting 
leasehold  tenure,  are  not  encountered  in  the  case  of  public 
buildings,  which  are  necessarily  built  upon  freehold  sites ;  but 
opinions  are  everywhere  divided  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  be  planted  in  a  great  city.  The  Classical 
spirit  advocates  open  squares  and  rectangular  approaches ;  en- 
trance porticoes  immediately  opposite  broad  avenues ;  and  long 
vistas  from  which  distant  points  of  view  may  be  obtained. 
While  the  ancient  precedents  of  Athens  and  Rome  never 
enjoin  absolute  regularity  or  exact  architectural  counterparts, 
the  Gothic  spirit  is  strongly  in  favour  of  surprises.  It  would 
lead  the  puzzled  spectator  through  a  labyrinth  of  houses  up 
to  the  very  base  of^  a  great  building,  which,  it  is  often  main- 
tained, should  be  s^en  not  as  a  whole  but  in  parts ;  and  while 
the  history  of  mediaeval  cathedrals  proves  that,  even  at  an 
early  period,  they  were  diversified  and  altered  without  reference 
to  original  plan  or  intentions,  the  remains  of  the  Athenian 
Propylaea,  and  what  is  surmised  of  the  Forum  at  Rome,  serve 

'  The  Qwirterly  Review  for  April  1872  described  in  just  and  indignant  lan- 
guage the  state  of  our  London  houses.  It  said : — '  This  leasehold  tenure,  with  its 
gambling  speculation,  extensive  and  often  fraudulent  building  agreements;  its 
heavy  law  costs,  complicated  mortgages,  releases,  re-mortgages,  and  second  charges ; 
its  doubtful  titles  and  dreary  waste  of  title-deeds ;  the  risks  of  forfeiture,  and  the 
shortening  term,  forbids  prudent  men  of  business  to  erect  substantial,  well-built 
houses.'  .  .  .  .  '  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Chinese  endurance  of  English- 
men that  the  people  of  London  have  not  unanimously  struck  against  the  system. 
They  have  so  small  an  interest  in  the  houses,  that  they  might  with  proper  inde- 
pendence and  moderation  urge  the  cessation  by  legislative  means,  if  necessary,  of 
a  custom  which  is  in  everv  way  so  injurious  to  all.'  ....  *  Those  who  know  the 
working-classes,  in  their  homes,  can  testify  that  their  chronic  ill-condition  is  very 
■greatly  due  to  the  pernicious  customs,  the  injudicious  greed,  and  the  bad  or  defec- 
tive legislation  of  their  superiors.' 
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to  show  that  Greek  and  Roman  cities  were  singularly  varied  in 
their  grouping  and  minor  effects,  without  any  strong  oppo- 
sitions of  form  or  material.      But    the  modems,   however 
divided  in  their  appreciation  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ageSi 
agree  that,  as  the  ruins  of  public  buildings  have  been  in  the 
past  often  the   sole  records  of  remote  and  half-understood 
forms  of  civilisation^  so  in  the  present  something  of  Imperial 
importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  them.     They  are  tokens 
of  what  the  Romans  called  '  public   ma^ificence ' ;  and  to 
build  one  used  to  be,  even  in  En^rland  and  at  no  distant  date, 
the  coveted  reward  of  learning  and  perseverance.     But  of  late 
years,  or  at  least  from  the  days  of  the  Empress  Catherine  IL 
of  Russia,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  offer  them  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  limited  to  public  tender,  or,  to  refine  the  phrase, 
to  public  competition ;  and  although,  by  some  accident  often 
accompanied  with  acknowledged  injustice,  successful  buildinn 
have  resulted  therefrom,  those  who  have  ventured  into  tEe 
highways  and  byeways  of  the  system,  probably  agree  with  that 
Royal  Academician  who  refuses  to  compete,  because  he  thinb 
'  competition  one  of  the  worst  modes  of  obtaining  good  de- 
signs ....  bad  for  the  employers,  bad  for  the  architects,  and 
bad  for  art  generally.'*     Even  when  the  conduct  of  an  archi- 
tectural competition  has  been  honourable  to  all  concerned,  it 
is  only  a  pictorial  triumph,  the  outcome  of  which  is  more  often 
archajology  than  architecture.     Judges  even  the  most  accom- 
plished see  upon  paper,  in  a  happy  arranfjement  of  roofs  and 
chimneys,  of  turrets  and  spires,  something  resembling  those 
excellent  buildings  of  Western  Europe,  each  of  which  fre- 
quently marks  the  whole  course  of  mediasval  story.     They  ad- 
mire and  are  convinced,  often  unable  to  perceive,  as  a  critic 
lias  well  said,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  admire  the  natural  growth 
of  the  picturesque,   but  quite  another  thing  to  set  to  work 
deliberately  to  be  picturesque  of  *  malice  aforethought'    The 
conseciuciK^e  is,  that  our  cities  are  now  adorned  with  public 
buildings — many    of    them    extremely   beautiful — which    are 
clever    representations    of   the    amended    work    of  centuries, 
Rcientifically  reproduced  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  or  even  a 
few  months. 

Xcvertlieless,  it  is  often  said  that  our  public  buildings  are 
failures  on  account  of  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  British 
architect,  and  a  want  of  taste  in  the  British  people.  But  taste 
is  only  cultuie,  the  product  of  example  and  slow  inheritance; 
and  while  in  this  time  of  school  boards  and  social  movements 

»  Mr.  Edwanl  Barry,  R.A. 
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of  all  kinds,  there  is  great  hope  for  what  ahcient  writers  called 
the  common  people,  their  actual  influence  upon  the  arts  is  im- 
perceptible either  for  good  or  ill.  That  the  educated  classes 
are  devoid  of  taste  is  much  less  likely  than  that  they  are  per- 
plexed with  the  artistic  confusion,  embarrassed  with  the  riches, 
Batiye  and  foreign,  which  are  absolutely  flung  at  them.  For 
the  modem  architect  has  the  whole  past  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  and  many  of  his  patrons  are  as  learned  in  archseology  as 
he  himself.     Indeed,  if  my  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  zeal  for  the 

Sx>pagation  of  brotherly  love  between  Hindti,  Musalm&n,  and 
hristian,  were  to  order  the  erection  of  a  hundred  domes  upon 
the  top  of  the  India  Office,  and  the  conversion  of  all  its  chim- 
neys into  minarets,  there  are  scores  of  honest  and  patriotic 
Englishmen,  not  only  able,  but  willing  to  gratify  him ;  and 
this  facility  prevents  the  natural  development  of  our  recovered 
building  traditions. 

Another  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  London  street 
architecture  arises  from  the  general  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
a  radical  change,  which,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  has 
taken  place  in  the  life  and  condition  of  the  capital.  A  City,  or 
at  least  the  centre  of  it,  is  now  merely  a  place  where  ^  men  toil 
and  accumulate ;  they  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  expend.'  To 
continue,  in  Macaulay's  words,  ^  The  chiefs  of  the  mercantile 
interest  are  no  longer  citizens ;  they  avoid,  they  almost  contemn 
municipal  honours.'  The  heart  of  the  metropolis,  with  rare 
and  fast-decreasing  exceptions,  has  become  to  the  householder 
a  place  of  business  only,  to  be  avoided  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity. Neither  common  interests  nor  kindred  associations 
exist  among  the  different  masses  of  men  who  hasten  every 
morning  to  the  centre  to  win  bread ;  and,  at  night,  take  it 
away  to  share  with  wife  and  children  at  the  circumference  or 
in  suburban  retreats.  All  that  the  majority  of  business  men 
now  require  in  town  itself  is  a  warehouse,  a  shop,  or  a  suite 
of  chambers.  The  houses  which  were  formerly  occupied  on 
the  ground  floor  as  business  premises  and  as  a  family  home 
above  remain ;  but,  although  the  nature  of  the  occupation  is 
totally  changed,  no  radical  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
houses.  The  ground  floor  is  still  a  shop  or  a  warehouse  ;  the 
first  floor  is  let  out  in  offices  ;  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
rented  by  small  families  and  bachelors.  The  rickety  wooden 
ataircase,  which,  a  generation  ago,  was  the  means  of  ascent 
from  shop  to  sitting-room,  from  sitting>room  to  bed-room,  has 
become  a  public  one ;  and  the  street  door,  originally  private, 
is  now  a  public  entrance.  The  Legislature  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  the  fact — long  recognised  in  other  European  capitak — 
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that  buildings  in  the  heart  of  a  metropolis  are  occnpied  in 
single  floors — even  in  single  rooms — and  not  in  whole  housei. 
Originally,  when  some  of  the  large  estates  were  laid  out  in 
squares  and  streets,  the  building  plots  were  cut  up  into  slioes, 
.  some  as  narrow  as  16  ft.,  but  generally  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  in 
width  of  street  frontage ;  and  at  this  moment  there  are  groond 
landlords  who,  although  you  take  on  lease  50  ft.  or  100  ft. 
frontage  of  their  land,  compel  you  to  divide  it  with  party -walb 
at  a  distance  of  25  ft.,  more  or  less,  from  each  other.     But  if 
you  increase  that  distance  to  50  ft.,  and  spend  the  money  thus 
saved  in  party-floors  of  brick  or  concrete,  the  house  will  be 
stronger  and  better  both  internally  and  externally.     Thereby 
instead  of  two  shops  there  may  be  three ;  instead  of  four  rooms 
on  each  floor  you  can  get  six  almost  as  large ;  instead  of  two 
narrow  private  entrances  you  vnW  have  a  single  comparatiyely 
broad  one ;  and  instead  of  two  suicidal  deal  staircases  you  may 
have  a  fire-resisting  one  of  brick  or  concrete.      By  such  an 
arrangement  the  front  wall  need  not  seem  to  be  miraculouBlT 
supported  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  for  the  divisions  between  ead 
shop  will  provide  visible  means  of  support ;  and  the  dbtribo- 
tion  of  several  window-openings  at  each  floor  of  the  8upe^ 
structure  will  afford  scope  for  artistic  treatment. 

But  I  doubt  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can 
safely  talk  about  improvement  in  a  purely  artistic,  or  perhaps 
an  aesthetic  sense,  more  particularly  while  building  remains  in 
three-fourths  of  Central  London  in  its  present  state.  What 
that  state  is  has  been  told  for  the  8i)ace  of  more  than  a  genera- 
tion in  the  Builder  newspaper.  In  spite  of  new  street^?,  new 
railways,  new  public  build ini^s,  London  is  permeated  with 
fallen  neighbourhoods,  slowly  descending  into  what  are  called 
*  slums.'  Although  the  evils  due  to  overcrowding  have  slightly 
diminished  ;  although  sanitary  precautions  are  now  taken  and 
parochial  authority  exercises  some  control,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  houses  have  not  been  improved  ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  artisans'  dwellings  will 
affect  polluted  thorough iares  upon  patrician  estates.  I  know 
a  slum,  a  property  of  much  and  increasing  value,  situated  upon 
ducal  soil.  It  is  a  long,  irregular,  and  narrow  lane,  out  of  which 
an  archaeologist  could  extract  a  host  of  amusing  reminiscences, 
and  a  painter  many  picturesque  bits  of  form  and  colour.  Not 
long  ago  its  sky-line  was  improved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
small  church  with  a  gabled  tower,  containing  a  deep-sounding 
bell,  which,  at  orthodox  intervals,  summons  the  neighbourhood 
to  prayer.  Meanwhile,  the  numerous  men,  women,  and  children 
who  are  huddled    indiscrimmately   together  in   houses — each 
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originally  constracted  for  the  special  accommodation  of  a  single 
family — scream^  swear,  fight;  and  as  the  medley  of  stramd 
reaches  my  ear  I  often  presume  to  think  that  had  charity,  in- 
stead of  giving  sixty  fainilies  a  place  in  which  to  congregate  on 
a  Sunday,  provided  six  of  them  with  rooms  in  which  to  live 
decently  every  day  in  the  week,  there  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tion in  Heaven.  For  the  improvement  of  such  neighbourhoods 
18  a  question  of  charity,  xou  cannot  pull  down  inhabited 
honses,  especially  in  a  slum,  without  incurring  a  dead  loss ;  and 
on  the  great  estates  and  others  you  must  wait  until  the  houses 
fidl,  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  into  the  ground  landlord's 
possession,  when  sometimes  he  will  cause  the  line  of  street^ 
nrontage  to  be  set  back ;  lend  his  land  again  at  an  increased 
rental ;  and  frequently  enjoin  the  re-erection  of  a  similiar  de- 
scription of  house. 

When  Ihe  model  upon  which  architecture  in  London 
proper  is  still  based  was  new  and  almost  original,  many  of  th^ 
well-to-do  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  be  carried  in  covered 
chairs  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another ;  and  the  conveni- 
ence, in  wet  weather,  of  such  a  mode  of  transport  is  easy  to 
understand.  But  at  the  present  hour  society  has  neither 
chairs  nor  chairmen  in  the  obsolete  sense  of  either  term.  To 
enter  carriage  or  cab,  it  must  traverse  often  an  uncovered 
door-step  and  always  the  street  pavement,  even  under  heavy 
rain.  The  Parisian  ladies  are  fortunate,  for  almost  every  house 
in  the  new  quarters  of  Paris  possesses  an  entrance  lofty  and 
wide  enough  to  admit  carriages  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase* 
In  Paris,  Turin,  and  other  Continental  cities,  ladies  can  ^  shop,* 
even  in  the  worst  weathers,  under  numerous  public  colonnades, 
passages,  and  arcades.  In  Milan  there  has  lately  been  erected 
a  broad  and  extended  ^gallery,'  lined  on  either  side  with  shops, 
and  covered  with  a  glass  roof.  Such  places  in  England,  froiA 
some  exuberance  of  the  national  temperament,  bear  an  ill 
reputation.  In  London  an  arcade  or  a  colonnade  has  been 
condemned  by  experienced  moralists  as  a  fashionable  resort, 
whither  at  certain  hours  the  more  foolish  of  one  sex  go  to 
stare  at  the  more  vicioud  of  the  other.  Nevertheless  in  a 
metropolis  where  it  rains  on  an  average  157  days  in  the  year, 
bng  and  broad  avenues  covered  with  glass,  scientifically  venti- 
lated, and  guarded  by  policemen — not  by  beadles — would 
render  a  wet  day  far  less  expensive  than  it  is  at  present  to  a 
large  number  of  Londoners. 

Innovations,  however,  are  not  hastily  accepted  in  England, 
especially  if  they  come  franked  with  a  foreign  recommendation. 
The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  catch  at  novelties,  and  som^ 
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times  crown  the  edifice  of  even  a  constitution  before  the  iaasA^ 
tions  are  set.  The  recent  rebuilding  of  Paris  was  suocessfol, 
according  to  a  well-known  French  architect  and  joumalisti 
because  it  was  sudden  and  grand ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
accomplished  had  it  been  timidly  pursued.  But  our  Engliah 
characteristic  is  to  be  slow  and  sure — ineyitably  slow  and 
possibly  sure ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  imperil  political 
or  financial  success  for  the  sake  of  artistic  triumphs.  Yet 
although  there  is  much  to  avoid  in  the  example  of  Paiia, 
there  is  also  a  little  to  follow.  The  French  capital,  with  all 
its  faults^  is  still  more  perfect  than  many  of  the  chief  dties 
of  more  successful  neighbours.  If  you  enquire,  you  will  find 
that  it  has  long  had  an  organised  '  Service  of  Architecture,' 
which  has  worked  and  still  works  very  well.  Although 
this  service  has  undergone  some  modification  since  the  war 
and  consequent  revolution,  there  is  still  attached  to  each  of 
the  twenty  arrondissements  a  qualified  architect,  under  whose 
orders  are  surveyors,  clerks  of  the  work,  foremen,  &c.  Over 
all  are  now  two  inspectors-general,  experienced  profesoonal 
men,  who  have  to  give  opinions  upon  designs  and  estimates,  and 
to  visit  national  and  municipal  works  in  course  of  execution. 
They  have  also  to  prepare  the  programme  and  sometimes  pre- 
liminary sketches  of  a  suggested  public  building  before  anyone 
is  commissioned  to  design  and  carry  it  out  If  you  turn  to 
Paris,  you  will  find  that  the  palaces,  schools,  monumental 
arches  and  statues  are  kci)t  in  repair^  and  cleanliness  by  a 
professional  staff,  re«;uhirly  appointed  to  look  after  them ;  and 
often  a  new  public  building,  even  when  entirely  finLshed  and 
occupied,  remains  under  the  fostering  care  of  some  of  those  who 
assisted  in  its  design  and  construction.  Such  a  work  as  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Justice  has  risen  slowly 
under  the  personal  sui)ervision  of  M.  Due  and  his  assistants, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  it  The 
superintendence  of  that  and  similar  buildings  represents  a 
hierarchy  of  talent,  even  the  clerk  of  the  works  sometimes 
succeeding  at  his  master's  death  to  the  post  of  architect,  with 
whom  in  France,  where  there  are  no  general  contractors,  rests 
the  sole  and  entire  responsibility  of  the  whole  work.  There 
his  authority,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  public  building,  is 
greater  than  in  England,  for  his  responsibility  is  greater  and 
more  defined.  Like  the  builders  of  ancient  Rome,  the  French 
architect,  durincj  the  space  of  ten  years  after  the  completion  of 
any  building  with  the  erection  of  which  he  has  been  entrusted, 
may  be  mulcted  in  goods  and  person  for  any  defects  of  its 
construction  or  accidents  arising  therefrom. 
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The  Parisians  also  practise  two  of  the  precepts  of  Hygeia* 
In  that  metropolis  of  cloudland,  which  Dr.  JRichardson  so 
vividly  described  last  year,  *  there  is  not  permitted  to  be  one 
4iying-room  underground ;'  nor  is  any  house,  he  said,  higher 
than  60  ft. ;  but  he  did  not  mention  the  width  of  the  street. 
In  Paris  the  public  buildings  and  private  houses  rest  upon 
vaulted  cellars,  containing  wood,  coal,  and  wine  ;  and  although 
-servants  are  lodged,  often  unhappily  in  a  roof,  none  are  con- 
signed, either  by  day  or  night,  to  below  the  level  of  the  street. 
Nor  can  any  house  be  buUt  in  Paris  as  high  as  60  ft.  from 

Kvement  to  cornice,  unless  it  be  situated  in  a  street  or  a 
ulevard  66  ft.  wide  or  upwards.  In  a  London  alley  you 
may  erect  a  tower  of  Babel  by  simply  buying  the  right  to  do 
80,  not  from  your  neighbours,  but  from  the  leaseholders  and 
rackrenters  of  the  opposite  or  adjoining  houses.  The  law  lays 
down  certain  rules  regarding  party-walls  and  projections;  but 
it  leaves  you  to  fight  out,  as  best  you  may,  caprices  of  light 
and  air,  the  height  of  your  walls,  and  the  slope  of  your  roofs. 
In  Paris  such  things  are  legally  determined  according  to  posi- 
tion and  the  width  of  a  street ;  but  in  existing  London 
thoroughfares  however  narrow,  the  question  is  a  marketable 
one,  ignored  by  the  law  and  settied  by  lawyers.  Although 
Parli^ent  has  given  the  town  a  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
and  a  Local  Management  Act,  the  present  state  of  London 
seems  to  show  either  that  they  are  wrongly  interpreted,  or 
that  some  of  their  clauses  are  both  illogical  and  unfair.  For 
instance,  you  may  construct  a  shop-front  in  wood,  and  project 
from  the  face  of  a  brick  wall  absurd  mouldings  and  so-called 
ornaments  in  wood,  but  you  may  not  put  any  constructional 
feature  in  that  material  upon,  against,  or  even  with,  the  brick 
or  stone  face  of  the  first-floor  window.  You  may  erect  over 
the  entrance  to  a  theatre,  a  music-hall,  or  a  biUiard-saloon, 
every  variety  of  illimiinated  or  pictorial  box ;  you  may  have 
any  number  of  cornices,  which  in  fine  weather  will  collect 
dust,  and  when  it  rains  precipitate  diluted  mud  upon  the 
heads  of  passing  pedestrians ;  you  may  have  lions  and  unicorns, 
if  you  know  how  to  obtain  them,  peering  over  your  shop  cor- 
nice or  from  an  upper  window ;  you  may  completely  envelop 
the  front  of  your  house  in  a  wooden  or  a  canvas  covering, 
which  you  can  let  for  a  term  of  yeai's  to  that  enterprising  con- 
tractor who  ^  doth  give  us  bold  advertisement ; '  and  although 
I  have  never  perceived  that  the  habitual  drinker  is  fastidious 
in  his  choice  of  native  liquors,  it  is  a  national  custom  for  the 
names  of  eminent  brewers  to  be  displayed  at  public-bouses 
upon  huge  boards,  which  often  hang  from  uncertain  fastenings 
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over  the  etreet  pavement*    But  you  may  not  build  a  projectinjl 
wmdow  however  coiistnictionally  perfect,  nor  may  you  erect! 
even  a  stone  balcony   upon  a  stone  support — such  as  those  1 
which  adorn  the  houses  of  new  Paris — in  even  a  broad  new 
thoroughfare  of  London. 

Some  of  the  inconsistencies  and  blunders  which  militate 
against  metropolitan  improvement  may  yet  be  remedied   by 
strong  social  pressure.     The  noble  and  other  owners  of  our 
London   soil    are  enlightened    enough    not  to  depreciate  thei 
force  of  public  opinion.     Their  omnipotence  may  be  exercised  \ 
for  good  as  well  as  ill.     Although  to  hamper  the  lease  of  land 
with  clauses  ^   relating  to  the  quality  of  work   to  be  erected 
nprm   it  constitutes  a  restriction   for  which   intending   leasees 
would  perhaps  demand  compensation  in  reduced  ground-rent^ 
land  in  Central  London  is  so  scarce  that  an  owner  may  virtually 
dictate  terms  with  tlioi^e  who  desire  to  build  upon  it*     When, 
therefore,  he  knows,  from  precedent  and  surrounding  example* 
that  a  new  house  will  be  inhabited  in  separate  storeys  and  by 
several  groups  of  people,  let  him  insist  that  it  be  congtruct€ ' 
with  party-floors  and  a  fire-resisting  staircase*     Let  him  stipu 
late  for  the  spread  of  a  concrefe  covering  over  the  whole  siuvl 
face  of  the  site;  for  the  employment  of  |>roper  materials;  farl 
a  scientific  system  of  drainage ;  and  above  all  things  secur 
the  right  to  see  that  all   is  executed  according  to  stipulation,] 
In  sueh  matters  the  real  inhabitants  of  a  house  have  no  voiced 
they  take  what  they  can  find  and  at  a  price  which  must  alloHf] 
sufficient  profit,  not  only  to  defray  the  expenses  of  land  anC 
building,  but  too  often  also  the  exigencies  of  a  rackrenter,  a 
nominal    householder  two  or  perhaps   more  leaseholders  and 
sometimes  a  few  m<*rtgagees.     But   alth<nigh   public  opinion 
may  induce  great  freeholders  through  their  n\\v\  midillemen  to 
enforce  good  building  upon  their  estates,  no  outside  pressure,  ^ 
no  exijosnre  of  fraud  and  long-standing  abuses,  will  reform  the 
law  of  leasehold.    Only  a  Royal  Commission  could  get  exndenc 
of  the  evils  which  attend  it,  and  only  an  Act  of  Parliameii 
remove  them. 

The  question  therefore  must  remain  for  the  present  one 
possible  iuiprovement,   because   Parliament  will  not  be  in 
hurry  to  cleanse   the    Englishman's  '  castle  *  of  its  legalised^ 
impurities;   and  as  yet  it  is  more  a  social  question  than  an 
artistic  one.     For  many  years  to  come  it  will  depend  very 


'  Cl&uses  of  fructi  A  nature  are,  of  coursA,  always  intruilnciHl,  but  that  they  tan 
neither  Eiorupulously  ex&ciit«^d  nor  eoriously  enf4.»rced  u()oa  some  of  th«  gioal 
estat«!(  nee<i  not  be  told  to  niiy  one  who  bns  the  finmll(*^t  n^uaintatice  with  th» 
•ort  of  Etbops  and  houses  which  are  even  now  rising  in  C»*ntral  Londoa. 
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Utile  upon  the  extrados  of  any  form  of  arch,  the  entasis  of  a 
oolomn^  or  the  *  clear-obscure '  properties  of  a  cornice.  It  is 
not  a  taste  for  art  that  England  lacks,  but  a  real  and  serious 
desire  for  order  and  harmony  which  is  wanting.  Perhaps  the 
many  powers,  dominations,  and  parliaments,  which  govern 
London  by  piecemeal,  may  yet  receive  Imperial  attention* 
Any  scheme  which  would  serve  to  control  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  the  metropolitan  vestries  and  boards,  while  it  left 
them  the  exercise  of  their  actual  functions,  would  certainly  be 
beneficial.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some  ground  landlords 
compel  you  to  erect  a  certain  form  of  house,  and  that  others 
impose  a  particular  description  of  fa9ade  in  accordance  with 
drawings  prepared  by  their  own  surveyors,  there  surely  ought 
to  be  some  power  to  which  an  intending  lessee  could  appeal — 
if  he  deemed  it  necessary — against  the  artistic  decision  of  the 
lessor  or  ground  landlord.  Parochial  judgment  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  such  a  position ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  a  noble- 
man who  owns  the  land  of  an  entire  parish  would  hold  in  awe 
a  vestry  and  a  staff  of  officers  composed  of  his  own  tenants  and 
their  dependents.  Some  central  artistic  authority  is  required, 
disinterested  and  powerful  enough  to  say  to  speculators  of  every 
social  grade, — You  shall  not  make  day  and  night  hideous  with 
gigantic  advertisements  and  notice-boards ;  you  shall  not 
traverse  streets,  courts,  and  gardens  with  murderous  tele- 
graphic wires ;  you  shall  not  carry  a  railway  viaduct  between 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  the  Abbey;  you  shall  not 
build  one  public  office  in  an  Assyrian  style  of  architecture 
and  another  in  absolute  imitation  of  an  Egyptian  temple  or  a 
Druidical  monument.  Such  knotty  questions,  and  the  proper 
answers  to  them,  should  form  the  regular  business  of  a  technical 
tribunal,  to  whose  decisions  Parfiament  might  listen  with 
respeijt,  or  perhaps  interpose  its  many-headed  wisdom  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  True,  in  the  Act  under  which 
Northumberland  Avenue  has  been  made  there  is  already  a 
clause  stipulating  that  the  designs  of  the  house-fronts  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  compel  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  to  do  more  than  submit  the  designs — nothing  to 
compel  them  to  accept  any  judgment  thereon. 

Nor  is  the  artistic  improvement  of  London  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  improved  judgment  in  architecture,  for  I  hold  it  a 
satire  upon  human  intelligence  to  plant  rich  and  beautiful 
edifices  amid  the  filth  of  London.  When  this  summer  the 
4»un  shone  as  it  rarely  shines  in  England,  it  was  ludicrous  to 
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see  the  cornices  of  St.  PauFsj  the  arches  of  Somerset  House, 
the  grotesque  projections  of  more  modern  buildings,  trying  to 
cast  a  shadow  !     There  is  a  social  parallel  to  such  a  home  of 
perpetual  dirt  as  the  British  capital  under  artistic  manipula- 
tion.    Take  a  sweep:    although    in    his  working   garb  he  ib 
physically  unclean,  he  may  be  upright,  muscular,  honest,  in 
iact  manlike ;  but  put  him  into  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  he 
bec<jnies  a  caricature  of  that  form  which  is  said  to  be  moulded 
in  the  image  of  its   Maker.     Yet  under  equally  unpropitious 
circumstances  has  London  been  dressed  in  an  antique  and  a 
mediaeval  costume  ;  and  as  fresh  materials  for  gables  and  win- 
dows arc  now  beiug  sought  for  in  Holland,  perhaps  the  hose 
and  the  scrubbing-brush,  with  which  the  Dutch  keep  their 
house-fronts  clean,  may  also   be   imported  into  this  country. 
There  are,   however,  responsible  people  wlio  argue  that  the 
filth    which   festers  day   by  day  upon   the  whole    surface  of 
London  and  its  buildings,  which  floats  in  the  air,  within,  above*       i 
and  around  them,  cannot  be  removed ;  that  the  normal  con- 
dition  of  a   large   English   city  is  to  be   dirty ;    and  that  if 
London  were  washed  in  the  morning  it  would  be  dirty  again       . 
at  night    The  inhabitants  of  the  French  province  of  Auvergn^^H 
have  been  similarly  libelled ;   but  if  that  plea  of  the  vestry  and^^ 
district  board  be  worth  anything  at  all,  how  comes  it  that  the 
well-to-do,  welUbred  Loniloner  who  resides  in  London  is  the_ 
cleanest  and  best-dressed  man  in  Europe  ?     It  seems  almost 
insidt  to  common-sense  to  urge  that  the  external  faces  of  build 
ings  in  a  great  city  should  be  composed  of  materials  that 
wash**     We  possess  all  kinds  of  granite  more  abundant,  and 
machines  for  polishing  it  better,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  country ;  and  we  have  the  strongest  tiles  and  majolica 
ware  in  the  world.     Yet  brick,  which   must  irretrievably  soil, 
and  stone  which,  after  the   dirt  has  been  scraped  from  it,  must 
decay,  are   the   principal  if  not  the  unly  facing  materials  of 
even  our  national  monuments.     At  the  same  time,  walls  of, 
polished  granite  would  be  marred  in  their  pur|>o3e  and  eff< 
unless  the  surrounding  streets  and  houses  were  kept  in  [)iy>[ 
order.     London  emphiys  an  army  to  make  the  town  morall; 
secure;  another  is  required  to  keep  it  physically  clean,     U 
the  frank  admission  of  local  neglect  and  individual  abuse,  m^ 
than  upon  flights  of  arclueology,  hangs  the  immeiliate  improve 
raent  of  our  streets.    And  if  rich  people  or  prosperous  commO' 

'  iSome  years  ago  Hit  O.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  uaid  he  wuuted  *  ritrified  bricks  will 
out  a  glazed  lurface/     II«  was  surf?  Unit  if  proper  att«titioa  were  directed  to  T 
subject  good  and  permanent  vitnfiiMl  bricls  could  be  produced  at  a  : 
pdee. 
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nities  will  only  be  satisfied  with  mere  buildingj^  and  refuse 
6Teiything  except  good^  plain,  honest  building  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  this  century,  it  will  then  be  possible,  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  next,  for  another  generation  to  refine  it,  with 
equal  patience,  into  true  architecture. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  (London),  said  that  the  authors  of 
both  Papers  recognised  the  necessity  of  going  to  architects  for  improve- 
ment in  street  architecture.  To  his  astoniiSiment  and  indignation,  he 
found  that  Professor  Huidey,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  univermly 
at  Baltimore,  gave  this  advice,  '  Whenever  you  begin  to  build,  get  an 
honest  bricklayer,  and  make  him  build  you  such  rooms  as  you  really 
want ;  and  a  century  hence,  when  you  have  built  all  your  laboratories, 
endowed  all  your  professors,  and  nave  the  finest  library  that  can  be 
imagined,  then,  if  you  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  spare,  with 
which  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  send  for  an  architect  and  tell  him 
to  put  up  a  fa9ade.*  These  observations  showed  a  want  of  know- 
ledge which  one  would  not  expect  in  a  man  of  Professor  Huxley's 
pofldtion.  Putting  aside  all  question  of  art,  did  he  think  that  such 
questions  as  the  form  of  rooms,  their  acoustic  properties,  heating  and 
lighting,  would  be  better  attended  to  by  an  imtutored  bricklayer  than 
by  a  man  of  culture  and  taste  who  called  himself  and  was  accepted  by 
hia  fellow  citizens  as  an  architect  ?  Would  a  century  hence  be  time 
enough  to  make  the  buildings  fit  and  proper  in  these  respects?  Would 
Professor  Huxley  have  been  content  to  have  had  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  erected  on  such  terms  ?  Americans  were  only 
just  beginning  to  recognise  the  need  of  art  and  the  necessity  for  archi- 
tects. How  had  all  the  monotonous  and  miserable  street  architecture 
of  our  towns  originated  ?  Was  it  not  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  man 
of  taste  and  culture  had  not  been  sent  for,  that  the  architect  had  not 
been  caUed  in  ?  It  was  the  work  of  the  honest  bricklayer.  Of  course, 
if  the  builders  of  a  great  university  were  not  to  employ  an  archi- 
tect, it  would  be  deemed  &r  less  incumbent  on  a  private  individual 
to  do  80.  When  Professor  Huxley  spoke  of  the  honest  bricklayer,  did 
he  mean  by  antithesis  to  suggest  that  an  architect  might  be  dishonest  ? 
If  so,  on  behalf  of  a  great  profession,  he  repudiated  that  suggestion, 
and  maintained  that,  both  in  England  and  America,  architects  were 
men  of  the  highest  honour,  and  to  a  very  lai^e  extent  men  of  cultiva- 
tion. Without  disrespect  to  Professor  Huxley,  he  would  describe 
this  utterance  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  insult  that  pure  science  was 
always  ready  to  throw  at  pure  art.     It  was  the  duty  of  all  cultured  men 

'  Those  people  who  are  siDcerely  desirous  of  seeing  the  introduction  of  style 
(not  a  style)  into  new  buildings,  and  propose  to  spend  money  upon  pilasters  and 
battresses,  should  read  carefully  the  '  Introduction '  (of  forty- one  pages)  to  the 
•History  of  Modem  Architecture/  by  Mr.  James  Feigusson,  D.CL.,  F.R.S. ,  and 
pablidied  by  Mr.  Murray. 
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to  protest  against  the  feeling  which  was  mdicated  by  it,  and  to  do 
tliey  could  to  encourage  tlie  study  of  beauty.     Professor  Huxley 
scarcely  recognised  the  fact  that  beauty  was  the  highest  sort  of  utilitj^ 
and^  as  Spenser  said,   the  study  of  the  beautiful    would  enable   tnm* 
to  lift  themselves  up  to  higher  idealn  of  duty. 

Mr  Charles  Lamport  (Penmannmawr)  said  he  recently  called  on 
a  Mini  cheater  solicitor  who  was  in  trouble  about  his  new  office,  and^ 
whtu  it  was  suggested  to  him  t*>  c^ll  on  an  architect,  he  said  he  had  been 
to  one  of  the  first  architects,  who  had  said  to  him,  *  If  you  are  going  to 
build  a  house,  unless  it  is  to  be  a  temple  or  something  out  of  th^H 
common  way,  do  not  call  in  the  best  architect,  but  somebody  who  wi]^^| 
give  attention  to  it,  and  who  vrill  not  aspire  beyond  the  object  yoa^^ 
Lave  in  view/  The  authors  of  the  Papers  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  architecture  waa  one  of  the  arts,  in  other  words,  that  it  was 
not  the  best  means  to  attain  to  practical  ends.  He  would  reverse  what 
Mr.  Godwin  said,  that  beauty  was  the  highest  utility,  and  would  any 
that  utility  is  the  only  beauty-  The  Greeks  never  stuck  anything  on 
ibr  the  sake  of  artistic  or  architectural  beauty.  In  the  finest  G] 
buildings  diere  wai*  no  feature  introduced  for  tlie  sake  of  beam 
Even  piDars  were  fluted  in  order  that  spears  might  rest  against  th 
while  warriors  worshipped  in  the  temple.  Their  architecture 
essentially  rectDinear  and  rectangular,  and  the  curvature  of  pillars 
designed  to  maintain  straight  lines.  In  some  European  cities  ihi 
were  notable  examples  of  the  beauty  of  variety  in  buildings ; 
differed  from  the  rest,  and  yet  the  street  line  was  highly  pictureeqi 
In  Venice  this  ^uriety  was  heightened  by  colour^  which  London 
were  devoid  of.  Turin  presented  a  striking  example  of  uniform  buil< 
ings  in  Htreeta  at  right  angles,  Bi^auty  in  architecture  must  appeal  n( 
HO  much  to  the  eye  as  to  the  judgment,  and  unless  the  judgment  woi 
support  it  the  sensuous  gratification  of  the  eye  would  soon  produ< 
satiety.  Many  specimens  of  architecture  which  were  now  conaidei 
beautiful  not  only  pleased  the  eye  by  their  variety  but  pleased 
mind  from  their  associations;  and  our  slavish  imitatinns  of  what  oi 
forefiithers*  bulli.  with  the  material h  that  were  available  to  them  ini 
cated  our  povt^rl^''  of  invention.  As  old  Fuller  isaid,  houses  ought 
be  built  to  live  in  and  not  to  look  at ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  m< 
attention  were  paid  to  health,  comfort,  and  ventilation,  than  to  extej 
appearance. 

Sir  Waltek  SiiRLraG,  Bart.  (Tunbridge  Wells),  insisted  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  combine  beauty  with  utility,  and  said 
til  ere  were  many  admirably  constructed  and  convenient  apartment* 
wliich,  for  lack  of  tliis  combination,  were  externally  detestable. 

Miss  Lyoia  BivCiCER  (Manchester)  said  that,  as  coming  from 
cheater,  she  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  surest  that  public  buildinj 
in  great  towns  Hhould  be  made  of  some  material  that  would  wash.  It 
was  in  manufacturing  towns  a  great  pity  to  see  beautiful  work  and 
beautiful  material  placed  in  a  Mituation  where  it  must  nrnnniirily 
became  blackened  and  spoiled  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  At 
a  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  in  Manchester  was  a  statue  of  John 
Dalton,  which  was  originally  of  pure  white  marbley  bat  now  bad  tba 
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reputation  of  being  a  bronze  statue.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester 
iiad  lately  erected  a  magnificent  town  hall,  and  had  put  upon  the 
fii9ade  four  elaborately  carved  stone  statues.  There  existed  an  Act  for 
preyenting  the  nuisance  arising  firotn  the  black  smoke  of  the  manu- 
Adnries.  This  Act  had  been  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter  in 
Uanchester,  but,  happily,  the  Corporation,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
Dew  town  hall  being  spoiled,  had  resolved  to  put  it  in  force. 

Captain  Docglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  (London)  feared  that  the 
creation  of  an  authority  to  control  the  architecture  of  London  would 
in  time  lead  to  the  uniformity  which  characterised  the  Boulevards  of 
Paris.  Mr.  Layard,  when  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  proposed 
that  the  Office  of  Works  should  have  the  power  of  examining  and 
deciding  upon  any  plans  involving  the  street  architecture  of  London ; 
but  fortunately  that  proposal  was  not  accepted.  The  Office  of  Works 
might  exercite  a  useful  influence  upon  the  art  of  the  coimtry  by  con- 
trolling the  construction  of  Government  buildings,  such  as  post  offices 
and  inland  revenue  offices,  throughout  the  country.  It  woidd  be 
pofisible  to  lay  down  what  was  required  in  each  case  and  to  employ  the 
leading  architects  of  the  country  in  succession.  He  concurred  in  what 
Lad  been  said  as  to  the  leasehold  tenure  of  land  largely  determining 
tlie  architecture  of  London  streets.  If  land  were  freehold,  persons 
would  be  willing  to  build  more  handsome  houses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice  (Manchester)  defended  Professor  Huxley 
from  Mr.  Godwin's  criticisms,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Pro- 
iessor  did  not  intend  that  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  in  question 
ahould  be  taken  literally,  but  cum  grano  salts.  All  he  intended  to 
insist  upon  was  that  the  superior  completeness  and  efficiency  of  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  new  university  building  was  far  more 
important  than  its  architectural  effect.  Those  who  knew  Professor 
Huxley  knew  how  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye  qualified  remarks  which,  if 
taken  seriously,  would  be  open  to  animadversion.  There  ought  to  be  a 
certain  relation  between  the  exterior  of  a  building  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  In  this  respect  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
an  egregious  mistake.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  what  they  were 
or  even  that  there  were  two  houses.  As  London  was  ceasing  to  be  a 
place  of  residence,  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  buildings 
might  be  specially  adapted  for  biLsiness  purposes,  and  a  style  adopted 
distinct  from  that  of  domestic  architecture  which  should  always  be 
responsive  to  and  expressive  of  home  and  family  life. 

Mr.  William  Storr  (London)  referred  to  Liverpool,  which  had 
built  St.  George's  Hall,  and  Manchester,  which  was  building  its  new 
town  hall,  as  places  where  the  local  governments  of  large  areas  having 
the  command  of  very  large  resources,  were  making  the  best  use  they 
possibly  could  of  the  existing  architectural  skill  of  the  present  day. 
There  were  operating  upon  the  local  authorities  the  moral  and  social 
pressure  that  had  been  spoken  of.  These  two  illustrations  furnished, 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  practical  clue  to  anything  like  a  radical  refor- 
mation in  r^ard  to  street  architecture,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
public  buildings.  What  was  wanted  in  London  was  a  form  of  local 
self-government  which  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
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then  tlie  exerci*?e  of  moral  and  social  pressure  by  educated  people  won 
produce  the  desired  resiilta. 

Mr.  White,  in  reply,  said  he  doubted  whether  the  pillars  of 
the  PartlieDOD  would  have  l>ceD  fluted  to  the  top,  if  the  object  o£ 
fluting  them  had  been  that  stated  by  Mr.  Lamj»ort.  He  believed  the 
leasehold  difficulty  did  not  operate  in  Liverpool  and  in  the  City  of 
London, 

Mr.  Stfvknson  was  still  inclined  to  trust  to  treedom  rather  than 
t^  despotism  and  the  (hill  monotony  the  latter  might  produce.     To 
him  nothing  was  more  horrible  than  the  long  line  of  the  Rue  de  RivolL 
He  agreed  with  wliat  had  been  said  about  the  proposal  of  Mr,  Layard 
to  place  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis  under  a  central  authority  j . 
*  in  fact^'  he  added,  *  he  would  not  stand  it.*     If  ever  we  were  to  arriysi 
at  a  revival  of  architecture  in  England,  it  must  be  through  the  iudi-l 
vidual   interest  of  persons  who   cared  for  it,  and  who  wotild  take  the^ 
trouble  to  study  it  for  themselves  ao  that  they  might  know  good  archi* 
tecture  when  they  saw  it.     The  worst  misfortune  to  be  feared  wa»  tlial 
bad  art,   like  bad  songs,  should  acquire  temporary  popularity,     Sui 
George's  Hail  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  greatest  buildings  that  lia^l 
been  produced  in   modem  times.     It  seemed   si:)mewhat  singular  that  a 
buildmg   like  tLit  had  not  had  more  influence   on  the  architecture 
around  it,  and  especially  that  its  noble  and  grand  simplicity  had  Dot 
been  im{x>rted   into  buildings  recently  erected   in   its  neighbourhood,  ^ 
Ground  landlords  might  exercise  a  great  influence  for  good,  and 
was  absurd  of  them  to  encourage  bmldersi,  for  the  sake  of  cheapuecR, 
build  rows  of  houses  all  alike.     There  was  no  harmony  in  cluU  uni- 
formity,  and  greater  effects  could  be  produced  by  ooatraiits  such  aa  gaY«l 
great  beaut)^  to  Venice.     Professor  Huxley  was  probably  justified  b^l 
experience  in  believing  that  good  teachers  rather  ^an  buildiugs  would 
attract  students,  and  in  trusting  that  in  future  better  buildings  would 
be  provided  for  a  imiversity  than  coidd  he  erected  at  the  conmiencemeni 
of  its  careen 

The  Chairman^  Mr,  E.  M.  Ward,  R.  A.,  said  that  this  was  the  6nt 
time  an  Art  Section  had  l>een  held  in  connection  with  the  Congresa,  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  he  was  induced  to  come  to  Liverpool,  for  he  felt 
that  anybody  connected  with  art  should  come  and  give  hisaanctiao  and 
presence  on  such  an  occasion.  It  had  unfortunately  been  the  custom^ 
throughout  England  to  consider  art  as  a  ver}^  secondary  matter.  What'  i 
he  had  heard  that  day  showed  him  that  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be 
done  by  the  new  Art  Section,  lie  agreed  with  what  Mr,  Godwin  had  aid 
about  the  remarks  of  Profeasor  Huxley,  which  were  calculated  to  exeroiBe 
a  very  pernicious  influence,  at  all  events  in  America,  where  art  was  las 
understood  by  the  public  generally  than  in  this  country. 
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MURAL  DECORATION. 

How  best  can  the  Enconragement  of  Mural  Decoration^  especially 
Frescoes,  be  Secured?     By  W.  B.  Richmond. 

*TTOW  best  can  the  encouragement  of  Mural  Decoration, 
n  especially  Frescoes,  be  secured?'  In  answering  this 
question  it  appears  necessary  to  show  that  mural  decoration 
is  desirable,  in  the  first  place. 

That  in  all  artistic,  philosophic,  and  poetic  nations  this 
section  of  the  fine  arts  has  been  of  prime  importance,  and  that 
it  received  encouragement  from  national  enterprise  and  muni- 
cipal bodies. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  out  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion fitted  for  the  training  of  a  school  of  artists  who  are  to 
become  mural  painters. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  consider  some  methods  of  mural  painting 
in  which  every  confidence  as  to  durability  may  be  placed. 

With  few  exceptions  the  greatest  paintings  left  to  us  are  mural. 
The  greatest  minds  in  art  have  adopted  fresco,  tempera,  and 
encaustic  as  the  media  for  expressing  their  ideas  on  a  large 
scale,  partly  on  account  of  the  durability  of  these  methods,  but 
chieHy  because  they  admit  of  swift  execution,  a  luminous 
quality  of  colour,  and  bear  on  the  face  of  them  a  dull  surface, 
or  at  most  in  encaustic  a  very  slight  gloss.  Michael  Angelo  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Raphael,  Giovanni  da  Udine,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano in  the  Stanze  and  Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  Luca  Signorelli 
in  his  magnificent  works  at  Orvieto,  Pinturicchio  in  the 
Library  of  Siena,  Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua, 
Fra  Angelico  in  Florence,  Perugino  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio  of 
Perugia,  Cimabue,  whose  works  adorn  the  roof  of  the  Upper 
Church  of  Saint  Francesco  D'Assisi,  are  a  few  great  names  of 
men  who,  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  painting  on  walls  for 
kings,  popes,  convents,  municipalities,  and  private  individuals, 
in  fresco,  tempera,  and  encaustic.  It  would  be  possible,  did 
time  permit,  to  go  back  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Etruria,  to  enumerate  ex^ples  of  great  historic  works  in 
painting  which  were  held  in  ^e  highest  esteem,  and  to  prove 
from  general  history  that  national  art  has  always  flourished  in 
the  prime  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 

National  works  and  those  painted  for  public  bodies  in  past 
times  appear  to  have  been  executed  on  walls  partly  with  a  view 
to  prevent  their  becoming  articles  of  commerce.     Works  so 
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executed  can  be  destroyed:  but  with  great  risk  can  they  be 
removed;  thereby  they  become  permanent  property.  This  is 
a  very  desirable  quality  in  works  destined  to  be  national.  The 
work  becomes  historicaL  linked  with  associations  of  great  men 
and  great  events.  The  character  of  a  national  work  loses  caste 
when  removed  from  its  surroiinding;s  and  associations.  Cleo- 
patra's Needle  would  be  a  sad  and  sorry  spectacle  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Such  permanent  works,  executed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  nation  or  its  townspeople,  beinnr  dissociated  from  the 
possil>ility  of  becoming  articles  of  commerce,  are  a  present 
pride,  and  reflect  glory  on  the  noble  enterprise  and  nation;  " 
pride  which  prompted  the  people.  Thereby  their  worth 
above  and  beyond  that  wliich  can  be  valued  by  money. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  even  to  the  small  towns  of  Italy 
without  being  struck  by  the  veneration  with  wliich  their  grea 
paintings  are  held.  They  are,  indeed,  a  pride  ;  painted  und^ 
the  patronage  of  their  predecessors,  they  ilhistrate  the  hist<oryi' 
poetry,  religion,  and  institutions  of  their  city,  and  link  together 
iu  one  great  chain  the  generations  that  have  passed  away. 
Easel  pictures  by  the  same  great  hands  have  become  f^cattered 
over  the  world — branches  broken  from  the  trunk ;  but  the 
w^all  paintings  remain  there  where  the  artist  painted,  where  the 
people  admired,  incorporated  into  tlie  very  walls  of  the  buildi 
and  into  tlic  hcarti^  of  the  people. 

Permanent  national  works  call  out  all  the  thought  and  skill 
of  the  designer  and  executer  ;  they  cannot  he  turned  into  *poi 
boilers,^     The  eyes  of  generations  will  look  down  on  the  paintei 
he  becomes  a  responsible  interjireter  of  the  taste  and  cuhui 
of  his  age.       Such  stimulants  to  exertion  cannot  fail  to  callool 
untiring  energy,  neither  can  they  fnW   of  arousing  ambition  in 
others,  and  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  promoten?.   Tl 
painter  and  the  public  must  have  but  one  national  idea,  that 
having  the  most  noble  art  attainable,  which  sliall   be  to  future 
generations  a  watchword, '  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.*   But  such 
work  as  we  are  considering,  such  noble  and  ambitious  attai: 
ments  can  only  he  brought  about  by  a  will  to  have  on  the  pi 
of  the  public,  and  a  skill  and  will  to  do  on  the  part  of  the  piiinti 
The  first  of  these  considerations,  the  will  of  the  public  tod< 
I  must  take  for  granted,  or  at  least  hope  that  if  it  existe 
only  passively,  the  time  is  not  far  distatit  when  it  will  bccoi 
active.       But  the  second  Cimsideration,  the  will  and  gkili  oft 
painter  Uy  do,  will  be  the  chief  subject  for  this  Pa|»er.     Owi 
to  the  facilities  of   making  small  pictures  which  will  «ell  w^ 
and  become  to  the  buyer  a  matter  of  speculation,  artists 
tempted  to  leave  the  higher  walks  of  art,  which  require  grei 
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and  constant  study,  for  the  far  easier  path  of  genre  painting. 
On  the  other  hand,  national  and  municipal  works  on  a  large 
scale  can  never  be  paid  for  in  proportion ;  therefore,  the  mural 
painter  must  make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  not  following  a 
section  of  his  profession  which  is  likely  to  make  him  so  rich  a 
man  as  if  he  followed  public  taste,  and  appealed  to  it  in  a  com- 
mon-place manner.  So  the  artist  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
some  personal  sacrifice.      If  we  are  to  have  a  school  of  mural 

Eainters  the  education  they  receive  must  be  of  the  severest 
ind.  Before  I  close  this  portion  of  ray  Paper,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  generation  is  dying  out 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  encourage 
national  and  monumental  art  in  painting.  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  is  every  day  receiving  encouragement  in  some  shape 
or  other  from  the  nation.  It  is  time  that  the  country  should 
consider  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  passii^  away  without  a 
step  being  made  in  the  right  direction  of  monuniental  paintings. 
What  shall  we  have  to  show  to  future  generations,  of  our 
capacities  for  such  work?  What  walls  covered  with  noble 
thoughts  ? 

II. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  consideration.  What  would  be 
the  best  method  of  education  whereby  students  may  become 
mural  painters  of  the  highest  kind  ? 

The  training  given  to  students  in  our  local  art  schools 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  insure  a  large  number  of 
men  capable  of  assisting  in  mural  work,  and  (if  among  these 
are  found  those  of  sufficient  genius}  of  producing  designs 
worthy  of  execution,  the  scholar  in  time  becoming  the  master. 

The  schools  of  Italy  (our  parent  in  design)  were  formed  in 
the  studio  or  bottega  of  distinguished  painters.  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  the  master  of  Raphael ;  Andrea  Verocohit>i  the  master 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  Ghirlandajo,  the  master  of  Michael 
Angelo,  &c.,  are  examples  out  of  many  who  taught  the  art 
in  a  severe  and  exact  manner  in  all  its  branches,  from  grinding 
colours  and  making  varnishes,  to  painting  in  tempera,  fresco, 
oil,  gilding,  modelling ;  in  fact,  by  such  men  were  the  centres 
formed  from  whence  art  worked;  artists  were  chosen  fuDin 
them  to  execute  important  works  all  over  Italy. 

As  such  a  method  of  individual  teaching  is,  unfortunately 
for  art,  not  the  custom  in  our  own  country,  owing,  perhaps, 
something  to  our  national  reserve  and  love  of  individual 
action  and  partly  because  there  has  never  been  a  call  for 
works  demanding,  of  necessity,  so  severe  a  training  as  that 
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riven  to  the  Italian  students,  the  only  chance  of  establishing 
•  something  analogoua  can  be  m  our  local  art  schools.  The 
country  is  covered  with  art  schools.  It  appeai-s  t-o  me  that 
additions  might  be  made  in  their  educational  dcpartmen is;  in 
coni^idering  such,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  branch  which 
more  nearly  touches  on  the  subject  of  mural  decoration^  I ea%nDg 
other,  but  ec[ually  imjtortant,  matters  untouched. 

What  is  wanted,  first  and  foretnost,  is  to  raise  the  general 
mental  level  of  art  students,  to  impress  upon  them  that  their 
pursuit  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  that  to  excel  in  it  requires 
ju^t  as  much  mental  culture,  self-command,  and  study  a»  any 
otlier  of  the  teamed  ])rofessions.  At  present  tlie  art  aim  is 
very  low,  uwing  partly  to  the  facility  of  exhibition,  and  the 
consequent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  works  which 
do  not  as  a  rule  require  very  much  culture  or  taste  to  under- 
stand. In  the  art  of  music  a  far  more  thorough  training  in 
the  grammar  of  the  art  than  is  usually  considere<l  now  ne<'es- 
ftary  to  a  painter  is  given  to  the  student.  Counter-|K>iut, 
analogous  to  anatomy,  thorough  bass,  the  principles  of  instru- 
mentation, are  thought  necessary  to  the  pruduction  of  any  work 
which  IS  to  live. 

Bach,  Gluck,  Scarlatti,  Handel,  were  deeply  learned  in  the 
grammar  of  music,  as  our  Michael  Angelo,  Andrea  ^lantegna, 
Riipliacl,  Lenniirdo  da  Vinci  were  learned  in  anatomy  as  the 
'a'ammar  of  form.  Not  so  our  modern  school.  Impression  is 
before  exactness,  and  suggestion  takes  the  place  of  complete- 
ness. Often  iu  unpretending  little  works  exhibited  there  arc 
signs  of  talent  and  perccpti(>n,  which,  if  rightly  directc 
and  cultivated  by  a  sound  and  philosiipliic  training,  would 
develop  into  genius  of  a  lasting,  thoughtful^  and  valuable  cba?1 
ractt^r. 

The  general  system  of  education  throughout  the  country  : 
Wc  >ming  enlarged,  gof>d  literature  is  more  easily  obtain  aide  b| 
the  many  than  formerly,  and  if  the  humblest  member  tif  stM:ietj 
IS  directed  in  choice  he  may  become  conversant  with  the  be* 
literature  of  our  own  time,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  mor 
remote  periods.  The  art  schrxjls,  then^  should  keep  pace  witi 
this  general  advancement:  and  in  order  that  they  may  exercia 
permanent  influence  over  the  general  mental  culture  of  btudcntj 
it  jihould  be  advised  that  professors  may  be  apfM>inted  capal»I 
of  giving  lectures  \iym\  history,  poetry,  and  ])hilosophy,  and 
the  simpler  rules  of  simple  mathematics.  Such  men,  capable 
and  willing,  w^mld  scarcely  be  difficult  to  rind,  in  an  age  of 
great  deal  of  voluntary  educational  work.  It  appears  t*ar  mor 
uecessary  now  than  formerly  tliat  students  springing,  as  thc| 
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often  do,  from  the  lower  middle  class,  should  have  guidance  in 
their  choice  of  literature.  The  facility  with  which  taking 
trash  and  good  literature  are  procured  cuts  both  ways.  For- 
merly only  current  standard  works  were  published  (standard, 
at  all  events,  for  the  time  being),  the  best  books  were  only 
attainable  to  the  few,  and  these  the  better  educated  classes.  In 
our  days  taking  stories,  which  have  in  them  no  inherent  value, 
can  be  procured  with  equal  or  even  greater  facility  than  sound 
literature,  more  easily  understood,  more  captivating  on  that 
account,  facile  in  expression  and  enervating  to  mental  exer- 
tion taken  as  food  and  sustenance,  whereas  they  should  serve 
only  for  occasional  relaxation.  By  raising  the  general  culture 
of  art  students,  a  nobler  dioice  of  subject  will  be  the  result ; 
and  even  should  the  choice  be  within  the  limits  of  modern 
subject,  it  would  be  treated  from  a  point  of  view  above  the 
commonplace,  appealing  not  only  to  the  more  easily  acted  upon 
mind  of  the  commonplace  seeker  for  ordinary  everyday  life  in 
subject,  but  to  the  more  cultivated  and  analytical  scholars. 

The  general  education  of  the  public  ^vill  tend,  I  believe^ 
ultimately  to  a  desire  for  a  nobler  choice  and  interpretation  of 
subjects  for  the  pencil ;  there  will  grow  up  a  demand  for  some- 
thing more  attractive  to  the  minds  of  the  general  population 
than  mere  story-book  pictures,  butterflies  of  a  day,  and  art  will 
no  longer  be  (in  its  high  sense)  restricted  between  the  culti- 
vated few,  artist  and  public,  but  will  become  appreciated  and 
apprehended  by  the  many. 

Whether  the  art  student  ultimately  intends  becoming 
painter,  architect,  sculptor,  potter,  desi<?ner  of  patterns  for  wall 
papers  or  stuffs,  or  what  not,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
a  careful  and  intimate  study  of  the  essentials  of  the  most  per- 
fect construction,  most  beautiful  machine  of  most  capable  pro- 
portion, and  best  design  of  the  Creator,  the  human  figure,  will 
be  of  the  highest  value. 

Anatomy,  as  the  base  of  such  a  knowledge,  should  be 
practically  taught,  and  as  I  think  upon  the  following  principles, 
at  once  the  quickest  and  surest. 

Each  student  should  be  obliged  to  make  an  anatomical 
figure  in  wax,  finished  from  the  bones  to  the  outer  layer  of 
muscles,  and  his  mode  of  procedure  may  be  as  follows : — First, 
with  small  leaden  pipes,  he  should  construct  the  bones  of  the 
body,  fitting  them  together,  until  he  lias  got  a  rough,  general 
(but  right  in  proportion)  skeleton.  With  grey  wax  he  should 
then  proceed  with  the  joints,  modelling  them  with'  the  greatest 
care,  for  herein  lies  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulty ;  then  with 
red  wax  the  muscles  should  be  laid  one  by  one,  from  their 
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their  insertion,  observing  the  direction  of  the  fibr 
fying  all  attachments,  until  the  last  layer  com  pie 
tlio  figure.     Any  student,  I  believe,  who  will  give  himself  the 
tiHinble  of  following  out  this  plan  conscientiously,  and  with 
Irtbour,  will  find  at  the  end  of  his  study  that  he  has  acquired  a 
mastery  over  his  subject,  and  a  far  more  thorough   knowledge  l 
of  construction  than  months  of  work  employed  in  drawing  from  I 
anatomical  casts  would  give.     He  will  feel  the  rauon  tfetre  of  I 
every  muscle  as  he  lays  it,  and  so  it  will  impress  itself  upon  hii 
memory* 

The  artist  will  be  led  in  his  study  from  the  living  model  to  i 
discriminate  between  what  is  essential  in  furm  from  theacci-l 
dental.     His  style  will   become  mere  comprehensive,  exact,] 
and  artistic.     Michael  Angelo,  probably  the  greatest  master 
of  the    human  furm  that  ever  livedo  followed  this  methtxi  of 
study,  as   we  kiu>w  from   examples  in  the  South   Kensington^ 
Museum  and  elsewhere.     If  he^  with  his  gigantic   genius  andJ 
memory,  adopted  such  a  means,  surely  the  precedent  is  suffi* 
cient  for  example.     Ignorance  and   impatience  of  the  study  of 
tlie  human  figure  mu8t  permeate  all  branches  of  the  profession,  I 
and  3ead  to  dummies  in  gorgeous  array. 

The   finest  examples   of  the  antique   Greek  art,  with  the 
more  decorated  statues  of  the  Renaissance,  should  be  studiediJ 
hut  in  conjunction  with  the  living  mcKiel,  thus  accustoming  the] 
student  to  analyse  the  one  through   the  other.     Separating^ 
tlicse  studies  is  often  apt,  I  think,  to  result  in  mannerism  verj 
ditticult  to  overcome. 

All  studies  made  either  from  the  antique,  living,  ordraf 
minlel  should  Ix^  repeated  from  memory,  in  order  that  a  facultjrj 
so  indisjicnsable  to  an  artist  sliould  he  cultivated  to  the  fulLl 
Kapid  studies  of  action  from  the  model  in  all  manner  of  mo^l 
mcntfiry  actions  should  be  made  with  ami  without  draperyij 
training  the  eye  to  perceive  and  tJie  hand  to  express  the  essen-J 
tials  of  action.  These  studies  also  should  be  repeated  froml 
memory. 

Mtmfhs  of  precious  time  may  be  lost  Ijy  ill-judged  stip- 
jding,  lazy-naaking  finish  (so-called  finish)  frc»m  the  model  and 
antique.     A  figure,  well  put  together  in  perfectly  well  under* 
stood  masses  of  structure  and  actifm,  is  the  only  mode  of  study] 
worth  consideration.     Knowledge  of  light   and  shade  foUowiij 
on  the  mastery  of  the  planes  of  an  object,  but  will  never  be] 
gained  by  stijipling  a  figure  all  over  witli  dots. 

Drapery  J,  a  medium  for  colour  and  a  most  useful  adjunct  t 
action,    having  in   it  a  life,  as  it   were,  of  it«  own,  being 
various  in  form  as  the  clouds,  should  receive  apecial  attention.] 
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1 1  id  governed  for  the  most  part  by  the  object  which  it  covers 
but  never  conceals^  and  yet  it  plays  an  individual  part  in  the 
acene.  Well-studied  drapery  expressive  of  action  is  most  en- 
hancing to  the  beauty  of  form,  filling  up  gaps  and  helping  to 
express  movement.  The  same  system  of  memory  drawings 
bhould  be  followed  out  in  this  section  of  study. 

In  order  that  the  student  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  light  and  shade,  he  should  be  taught  to  make  small 
models  of  groups  in  wax,  arranging  these  upon  a  board, 
changing  them  about  in  different  lights  and  shades  until  he  has 
found  a  light  which  expresses  his  intention  and  is  agreeable  to 
the  lines  of  the  composition.  After  a  few  trials  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  composition  of  lines  and  masses  are  often 
dependent  for  beauty  on  the  light  and  shade  which  is  found 
to  express  them.  The  student  will  acquire  by  such  a  method 
a  clearness  of  insight  into  the  ground-plan,  relative  distances, 
and  quantities  of  his  groups.  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio, 
Tintoretto,  Mantegna,  and  others  constantly  studied  their 
pictures  according  to  this  plan,  with  what  results  we  all 
know.  Probably  the  most  important  consideration  for  art 
schools  is  ^  design.'  Subjects  should  be  given  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  call  out  all  the  mind  and  acquirements  of 
students  for  competition  in  the  school.  It  should  be  obligatory 
that  in  completed  cartoons  sent  in  all  figures  should  be  life 
size,  as  a  test  to  power  in  drawing — they  should  be  complete 
in  every  respect.  The  best  amongst  such  designs  should  be 
chosen  to  be  executed  in  fresco,  tempera,  encaustic,  or  sgraffito, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  design  and  its  purpose.  The 
successful  candidate  might  be  encouraged  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  his  fellows  to  assist  in  minor  portions  of  his  work, 
thereby  giving  rise  to  an  esprit  de  corps  very  necessary  among 
men  who  may  have  to  work  in  concert.  All  completed  essays 
in  design,  whether  in  light  or  shade,  alone  or  in  colour,  made 
within  and  under  the  direction  of  the  school,  should  be  pre- 
served by  it  as  examples,  in  order  to  test  progress,  and  more 
especially  those  in  colour,  appended  to  which  should  be  a 
written  statement  of  colours  employed,  &c.,  and  time  taken  in 
execution.  This  would  be  of  real  value  by-and-by,  especially 
with  regard  to  fresco,  as  it  would  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  as 
to  its  durability  or  not  in  this  country.  Had  such  a  scheme 
been  set  on  foot  at  the  time  of  the  first  effort  to  introduce  fresco 
into  this  country,  and  if  instead  of  being  frightened  by  failure 
or  partial  failure  the  authorities  had  determined  to  master  the 
subject,  we  should  have  by  this  time  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
causes  of  failure,  and  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  remedy. 
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All  mural  work  in  this  country  must  be  at  present  more  or  legs 
of  an  experiment,  so  the  sooner  those  who  are  in  power  take  the 
matter  up  the  more  chance  there  will  be  of  success  when  the 
time  comes.  There  is  evidence  of  some  desire  that  mural  work 
should  become  general  in  England,  and  we  should  be  prepared 
with  the  technique  in  case  of  action.  The  mountain  will  Dot 
come  to  us ;  we  must  go  to  it. 

Design  is  very  much  a  matter  of  practice ;  if  not  kept  goiog, 
the  mind  is  apt  to  become  indolent  and  unenterprising.  It  is 
a  great  motive  to  mental  exertion  to  all  men  that  a  work  shoiiM 
have  to  be  ready  and  completed  by  a  certain  day,  and  repeated 
com])ctition  among  generous  minds  cannot  fail  to  give  invi- 
goration. 

As  a  useful  and  almost  indispensable  adjunct  to  pictures  od 
walls,  ornament  in  its  various  ways,  such  as  arabesque  and 
designs  for  the  borders  of  workn,  should  come  under  instruc- 
tion. The  best  examples  of  such  work  should  be  before  the 
students,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  design  ornament 
for  themselves.  Arabesque,  in  the  best  time  of  Italian  art, 
always  held  a  high  place  in  decoration.  Raphael,  Giulio  Bo- 
mano,  Pinturicchio,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Luca  Signorelli,  arc 
names  of  grave  artists  who  loved  this  fanciful,  poetic,  and 
refined  section  of  decorative  art ;  and  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  designs  are  to  be  found  in  the  borders  and  pilasters 
surrounding  and  finishing  their  pictures.  Free  play  of  colour 
is  admitted — gold,  silver,  fruit,  fioAvers,  moi?t  enhancing  to  the 
charm  of  decoration.  The  ceiling  (some  say,  desi<rncd  by  Ka- 
phaol)  of  the  Library  of  Siena,  the  Lnggie  of  the  Vatican,  the 
arabcffque  framing  round  Luca  Signorclli^s  frescoes  at  Orvieto, 
arc  beautiful  examples  of  design  and  colour. 

The  use  of  metals,  gilding,  and  embossing  should  be  tauo^ht. 
Thcophilus  and  Cennino  Cennini  give  ample  directions  on  this 
head. 

Those  who  are  to  be  painters  should  leam  to  model,  and 
should  exercise  themselves  considerably  to  attain  mastery  over 
the  different  planes  and  surfaces.  Those  who  are  to  be  sculptors 
should  learn  to  draAV,  that  they  may  be  able  to  express  quicklv 
a  momentary  action,  and  in  order  that  they  should  be  able  to 
draw  sections  of  the  figure  in  future  practice.  All  students 
might  Avith  advantage  learn  the  orders  of  architecture;  it  Avould 
save  many  blunders  in  after  life. 

The  simple  rules  of  geometry  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  easier  branches  of  mathematics  would  be  most  useful  to  an 
artist,  and  should,  I  think,  be  included  in  a  general  scheme 
not  only  directly  but  indirectly  desirable,  as  training  a  mind  to 
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exactness  and  principle,  and  giving  a  balance  to  a  nature  by 
right  impulsive  and  sometimes  disposed  to  be  unreasoning. 

Ill, 

I  must  ask  you  now  to  pass  on  with  me  to  the  consideration 
of  the  desirability  in  forming  classes  for  four  methods  of  decora- 
tion, namely,  fresco,  tempera,  encaustic,  and  sgrafitto. 

To  begin  with  fresco,  1  contend  that  for  many  reasons, 
whether  or  not  it  be  adopted  in  future  in  this  country,  it  is  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  study  involved  by  its  j)ractice  of  infinite 
importance  to  an  artistic  training.  Fresco  is,  no  doubt,  the 
method  above  all  best  suited  to  large  mural  work,  at  once  the 
most  luminous,  the  quickest,  and  (under  conditions)  a  most 
durable  method  of  painting. 

Fresco  demands  that  the  whole  design  shall  be  drawn  as 
a  cartoon;  studied,  finished,  and  absolutely  decided  before  a 
touch  upon  the  wall  is  made.  There  can  be  no  rubbing  out  or 
pentimento  on  the  wall  itself;  the  subject  it  is  to  illustrate 
must  be  signed  and  delivered  in  the  cartoons  and  coloured 
sketch.  There  can  be  no  doubt  when  the  time  for  painting 
comes  how  the  work  is  to  be  done;  the  execution  must  be 
prompt,  and  every  touch  vital.  From  the  very  nature  of  such 
severe  work  a  demand  is  made  upon  the  exactness  of  design, 
completeness  of  consideration,  accumulation  of  accurate  studies 
from  nature,  and,  as  the  painting  cannot  be  done  directly  from 
nature,  a  well-stored  and  analytical  memory.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  work  must  be  painted  on  the  wet  plaster  neces- 
sitates a  great  discrimination  and  selection  with  regard  to 
essentials  of  both  form  and  colour.  Can  such  a  study  fail  of 
advantage  in  the  early  training  of  an  art-student  ? 

I  may  add  that  for  the  study  of  fresco-painting  in  the 
schools,  light  wickerwork,  over  which  the  plaster  should  be 
spread  as  thinly  as  possible,  consistent  with  strength,  would  be 
the  best  ground  for  experiment ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  but 
on  which  I  wish  firmly  to  insist,  all  such  essays  should  be  the 
property  of  the  school  for  accumulation  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject. 

Tempera  paintinji^,  almost  equally  beautiful  with  fresco, 
should  likewise  receive  attention.  A  dry  wall  (different  from 
fresco,  it  being  a  wet  wall)  is  employed  as  the  ground.  Water- 
colour,  with  lime-white  as  its  chief  pigment,  tempered  with 
glue  or  yolk-of-egg,  form  the  materials.  As,  however,  tempera 
pure  will  not  wash,  it  is  not  a  material  fit  for  our  climate ;  but, 
if  covered  with  wax  and  turpentine  thinly,  it  will  be  quite  safe 
from  damp.     I  have  myself  tried  this  experiment  on  an  ordi- 
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nary  tile,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  pail  of  water  for  forty-eight 
hour?,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  on  remolding  the  tile,  1 
etuleavtjured  hy  ruhljiug  to  remove  the  colour,  hut  was  unable 
to  tlo  so.  The  same  previuus  study  h  recommended  as  that 
alluded  to  for  fresctj,  hut  it  is  posj?ible  to  change  in  tempera 
with  lar  greater  facility  than  in  fresco,  where  the  whole  piece 
which  displeuises  has  to  he  cut  out  with  a  knife. 

Encaustic  or  wax  painting,  as  probably  being  best  suited  to 
our  damp  climate,  should  be  made  an  important  element  for 
study.  Ki?says  could  be  made  on  the  very  coarsest  canTaa 
covered  thinly  with  preparation  composed  of  whiting,  very  fine 
marble  dust,  and  tish  glue ;  the  glue  must  not,  however,  be 
strong  enough  to  endanger  cracking,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
spread  the  prcjjaratioti  with  a  small  trowel,  taking  care  that 
the  ]»laster  is  well  rubbed  into  the  divisions  of  the  threads, 
otherwise  it  would  he  liable  to  become  detached.  Over  this  a 
thin  ctnit  of  wax  dissolved  in  hot  turjientine  should  be  spread* 
For  encaustic  J  colours  should  be  ground  with  spirits  of  turpen* 
tine  and  a  small  quantity  of  uuistic  varnish,  the  medium  used 
to  thin  the^e  being  wax  and  turpentine  mixed  and  in  a  fluid 
state,  taking  care  that  there  is  enough  wax  to  set  the  colour. 
It  will  he  Iburid  necessary  that  turpentine  colours  should  be 
kept  in  covered  pots,  or  they  will  very  soon  become  dry  and 
hard  ;  in  iact,  it  is  best  only  to  grind  enough  for  immediate 
use.  The  wax  used  should  be  the  best  white,  and  it  must  be 
abs(dntely  |>ure.  Rectified  f^pirit  tif  turpentine  can  be  still 
more  purified  l>y  putting  a  lump  of  lime  into  the  bottle  with 
the  spirit,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  well  corked  for  several  days, 
ultimately  puuring  ott  the  lime,  and  the  spirit  will  be  ready  for 
use.  On  comi)letitm,  the  w^hole  work  is  to  be  gently  warmed 
by  applying  a  liot  iron  near  the  surface  equally  and  all  over, 
care  being  taken  that  the  heat  does  not  cause  the  coloui-s  to 
run  ;  the  picture  will  thus  be  fixed  and  incorporated  into  the 
ground.  Prepared  cartoons  and  finished  studies  must  be  made 
jireviously ;  for  the  execution  t^  be  beautiful  it  should  be  swift 
and  sure.  It  is  not  necessary  during  the  progress  of  painting  to 
fuse  one  tint  into  another,  as  the  heat  of  the  iron  will  amalga- 
mate tlie  tones  sufHcieutly. 

Arjother  most  valuable  method  of  decoration,  thft  ancient 
practice  of  sgmftito,  should  be  studiixi  It  is  executed  by  cut- 
ting away  white  plaster  coated  over  a  black  ground,  and  so 
revealing  the  black  in  the  outline*  This  outline  drawing  can 
be  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  old  German  wtxidcuts — ^tn 
as  simple,  broad,  and  distinct  a  manner  as  jKkssible.  Suuthj 
Kensington    authorities   ha%e   already   given   an   impetus  to 
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sgraffito,  with  much  success.  At  Pisa  there  remain  several 
palaces  adoroed  on  the  exteriors  with  designs  by  able  masters 
(Giulio  Komano  among  them)  in  this  beaunful  method.  The 
pavement  of  Siena  Cathedral  is  decorated  on  a  principle 
analogous  to  sgraffito,  and  the  designs  (not  those  of  Beccafumi, 
which  overstep  the  mark  of  simple  flat  decoration)  by  early 
artists  are  not  surpassed  by  any  works  in  Italy  for  invention, 
style,  and  grandeur. 

No  artist  will  think  it  derogatory  to  his  genius  to  design 
for  subjects  to  be  carried  out  in  scarc,ely  more  than  outline;  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  means  will  make  the  success  more  praise- 
worthy. Sgraffito  appears  to  me  admirably  adapted  to  the 
outsides  of  houses  ;  at  all  events  a  portion  of  a  house,  however 
simple  in  construction,  would  greatly  gain  in  interest  and  lose 
in  dull  monotony  by  the  introduction  of  this  simple  and  inex- 
pensive adornment.  When  employed  for  the  outsides  of  houses 
the  plaster  should  be  very  smooth  indeed,  or  it  will  catch  dirt ; 
from  time  to  time  it  would  require  washing.  The  part  so 
adorned  might  be  covered  with  a  strong  oil  varnish,  which, 
forming  a  firm  glaze  over  the  surface,  would  prevent  dirt  from 
entering  into  the  body  of  the  plaster;  and  from  the  resin  and 
oil  contained  in  the  varnish  the  plaster  would  be  protected 
from  wet,  and  it  could  be  cleaned  like  ordinary  oil  paint. 

Oil  painting  does  not  come  under  my  consideration  in  this 
Paper,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  method  wholly  unfitted  for 
mural  decoration.  It  must  darken,  and,  as  it  requires  varnish 
to  bring  out  the  deep  tones  belonging  essentially  to  it,  a  glossy 
and  unpleasant  surface  would  be  the  result  of  its  use.  Oil 
colour  is  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  which  belong  alone  to 
fresco  and  tempera,  its  beautiful  and  rich  tones  being  fitted 
especially  for  easel  pictures  which  require  fusion  and  very  high 
finish  of  execution. 

Among  the  professors  and  teachers  in  the  schools  a  resjwn- 
sible  person  should  certainly  be  found  to  overlook  all  pigments 
used  in  the  school,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  all  colours, 
varnishes — in  fact,  all  materials — should  be  prepared  in  and 
dealt  out  by  authority  of  the  school.  Recent  investigations 
into  colours  sold  by  many  colourmen  have  been  most  discour- 
aging. By  seeing  how  colours  are  prepared,  and  by  a  glimpse 
into  the  world  of  chemistry,  the  student  would  understand  the 
nature  of  the  materials  he  is  making  use  of. 

Such  an  investigator  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  almost 
indispensable  in  matters  appertaining  to  colours  used  in  fresco. 
The  Royal  Academy  has  a  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  laboratory  established 
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and  a  shop  appendetl  to  it  fur  the  sale  of  pignieiits  under  his 
iiaiietioiu  There  could  he  no  inducement  ou  the  part  of  a  com* 
mi t tee  of  management  to  adultentte  eolours  in  order  to  ni?ike 
them  pay  hetter  interest,  and  artists  might  rest  tranquil  in  tlie 
idea  timt,  at  all  events,  what  tliey  are  giWng  tlieir  lives  to  in 
the  hope  {however  vague)  of  immortality  will  remain  intact 
and  decently  in  order  for  a  period  louger  than  their  lives  or 
those  of  their  employers. 

A  system  of  edueatinn  such  as  I  have  very  briefly  sketched 
out>  if  fiillowed,  wouhL  1  believe,  in  time  supply  the  place,  to 
a  certain  extent,  of  tlie  old  Itali  n  ttnttef/a.'  The  many  in- 
terests of  art  would  hccome  more  united,  a  knowledge  of  so 
noble  a  profession  would  be  more  comprehensive,  and  it  would 
entitle  students,  at  all  events,  to  respect  as  good  workmen, 
Witliout  good  workmanship  there  never  has  been  good  art.  In 
ancient  Italian  work  we  are  carrietl  away  in  admiration  by  the 
love,  skill,  and  patient  completeness,  in  almost  the  same  de- 
gree as  we  are  delighted  by  the  poetrj'  or  grandeur  of  th© 
thought. 

Certificates  at  the  end  of  a  certain  obligatory  period  of  art 
educatiun  might  be  granted  to  scholars  who  have  satisfied  the 
autliorities  as  to  their  ]>ractical  knowledge.  Should  the 
students,  trained  in  the  ideal  scluud  which  I  have  tried  to] 
form  and  suggest,  ultimately  follow  out  quite  chftcrent  branches 
of  the  professiou,  they  would,  by  the  severe  nature  of  their 
study,  at  least  have  learnt  to  work  honestly  and  thoroughly* 


We  now^  pass  on  to  the  concluding  question  which  I  have 
proposed — namely,  the  durability  of  methods  adapted  to  mural  j 
paintings,     I  believe  T  am  not  w^rong  in  saying  that  the  oldeiit[ 
pictures  at  this  moment  in  existence,  in  more  or  less  perfect! 
preservation,  were  executed  in  one  of  the  following  methods:  ' 
Fresco,    tempera,    or  encaustic.     Although    Theophihis    and  j 
Cennino  Cennini  both  mention  the  use  of  oil  as  a  medium  in  I 
vogue  at  their  time,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  preparing  grounds  j 
for  gilding,  or  ibr  making  Hat  tints.     Pliny  mentions  mastio] 
and  other  gums  as  used  by  the  ancients ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  there  are  no  aucient  pictures  existing  painted  in 
any  material  excepting  those  I  have  just  mentioned.     This  ift^ 
on  the  face  of  it  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  methods;! 
but  climate  of  course  must  be  taken  into  consideration.     Wa| 
have  to   contend    with  damin  gas,  smoke,  &c.,  but  have  w^ 
really  given  sufficient  trial   to  any  of  the  three  metJiods  men 
tioned)  to  say  jwsitively  they  will  not  stand  ? 
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To  begin  with  our  consideration  of  fresco,  I  believe  damp 
is  its  greatest  enemy.  Therefore  any  wall  on  which  a  fresco  is 
to  be  painted  must  be  so  constructed  that  bv  no  possibility 
damp  shall  ascend  or  enter  from  the  back.  To  be  quite  safe 
from  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  would  appear  that  only  inside  walls 
should  be  chosen  for  decoration  in  fresco.  But  if  outside  walls 
(I  mean^  of  course,  such  as  are  exposed  to  the  outer  air)  be 
chosen,  there  should  be  built  within  the  walls  layers  of  un- 
porous  bricks,  to  prevent  rain  from  driving  through  the  walls. 
At  Orvieto  the  frescoes  of  Luca  Signorelli  are  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, with  one  exception,  where  the  wet  has  soaked  through 
the  soft  tufa  from  mismanagement  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
water-pipe  conducting  from  the  roof.  The  failure  in  the  frescoes 
at  Pisa  is  owing  to  the  sand  taken  from  the  surrounding  shores 
once  covered  by  sea — the  salt  remaining  in  the  sand  has  ruined 
the  works.  They  now  are  for  the  most  part  in  powder,  which 
can  be  blown  off  easily.  It  would  be  well  then  in  this  country 
to  avoid  sand  in  the  intonaco,  and  by  preference  to  choose 
marble  dust  or  ground  flint;  the  former  sets  more  quickly  with 
the  lime  than  sand  does,  is  much  whiter,  and  when  dry  much 
harder.  It  is  argued  that  gas  will  destroy  fresco  ;  if  this  is  the 
case,  why  do  not  plastered  walls  powder  away,  for  the  intonaco 
used  for  fresco  is  after  all  of  the  same  chemical  property  as 
common  plastering  ?  But  to  be  on  the  safest  side,  where  fresco 
paintings  are  situated  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  be  rid  of  the 
horrid  invention,  which  of  all  modern  discoveries  is  the  most 
destructive  to  everything  of  value  or  beauty.  Lime  used  in 
fresco  should  have  been  run  for  some  years,  kept  in  a  pit  sealed 
from  the  outer  air.  Colours  employed  must  be  of  the  purest 
kind,  and  only  such  as  will  synchronise  with  lime.  For  this 
reason  I  have  advised  the  chemical  superintendent. 

Probably  four  hours  is  the  outside  which  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  painter  over  the  piece  laid  in  to  be  painted  on  ; 
the  breaking  up  of  the  first  crystals  will  be  found  unsafe.  A 
wash  of  pure  lime  finely  ground  over  the  proposed  piece  for 
the  day's  painting  is  certainly  advisable.  Boiled  water  should 
be  used  invariably,  and  that  lime  remaining  in  the  pot  or  on 
the  palette  should  on  no  consideration  be  used  the  next  day. 
If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  as  primarily  important,  and  the 
work  carried  through  from  beginning  to  end  with  system  and 
the  greatest  care,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  failure  is  to  be 
the  result.  We  are  learning  by  experience  about  fresco  paint- 
ing, and  it  would  be  well  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up 
by  authorities  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  will  lead  to 
^  good  result.     There  are  many  works  in  fresco  at  Pompeii 
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ami  at  Rome— lK>th  cities  near  to  the  soa — showing  that  it  is 
possible  for  such  a  material  to  exist  in  these  situations.  Tem- 
pera bcinp:  fixed  alone  with  either  glue  or  egg,  in  its  pure  state 
would  hardly  be  applicable  to  our  climate*  In  Italy  nio^t  of 
the  early  works  are  painted  on  tbi.s  method,  and  these  have 
stood  as  well,  and  sometimes  even  lietter,  than  frescoes;  thero 
are,  too,  instances  in  Enghunl  (the  Chapter-house  at  Westmin- 
ster, among  others),  painted  in  tempera,  but  without  some 
varnish  as  a  protection  from  damp  it  would  be  scarcely  wise  to 
attenipt  it  again.     What,  then,  is  this  varnish  to  be? 

Belzoni,  in  his  *  Narrative  of  Operations/  voh  i,  p.  365,  give9 
us  the  following  account  (I  f|mite  shortly): — *I  discovered 
near  Thebes  (about  1820),  in  the  Necropolis,  painted  tombs  of 
perfect  beauty.  The  pictures  became  more  perfet^t  the  farther 
we  advanced  into  the  interior,  retaining  their  gloss  or  a  kind 
of  varnit^h  laid  over  the  colours,  being  usually  executed  on  a 
white  gnniud.  When  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  chamber  the  i 
traveller  is  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  gods  and  goddesses  ^H 
— ^the  leading  personages  of  the  Pantheon — whose  presence  ^^ 
waB  thought  to  honour,  or  perhaps  to  protect,  the  dead.  Dr* 
Young  discovered  among  those  copied  from  the  tomb  the  name^ 
of  Necho  and  Psammis,  Kings  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  making  these  pictures  2,500 
years  old/  Sir  Frederick  Heuniker,  who  visited  the  temple 
of  Memuon  in  1821,  says  : — ^  The  best  works  of  the  Venetians, 
betray  their  age,  but  tlie  colours  here,  suf>|iosed  to  have  been 
in  existence  2;O00  years  before  the  time  i>f  Titian,  are  at  this 
moment  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  laifl  on  an  hour  ago.'  I  ask 
for  your  consideration,  then,  what  this  varnish  was?  From 
the  very  great  use  made  by  the  ancients  of  wax,  in  which  thcjT 
bathed  their  mummy  cloths,  on  which  they  wrote,  and  used  fof 
tinting  their  statues,  and  rejtsnning  from  the  well-known  im- 
perishable (pialities  belonging  to  it,  is  it  unfair  to  presume  that 
the  varnish  used  was  a  wax  varnish  ?  One  peculiarity  of  wax» 
determining  it  at  once,  is  that  the  surface  does  not  chill,  a^i  aU 
oil  or  resin  varnishes  we  know  of  do  in  time.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  pictures  referred  to  by  Belzonl  were  tempera 
pictures,  varnished  with  Puinic  wax  dissolved  in  spirit.  If  such, 
a  method  of  mural  painting  was  in  any  case  carried  into  execu* 
tion  in  England,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  intonaed 
be  prepared  with  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass;  a  steel  trowel, 
hovveveiv  must  not  be  used,  as  it  will  blacken  the  face  of  the 
ground;  an  ivory  instrument  equally  smooth  w«mld  answer 
game  purpose,  without  danger  to  the  white.  I  have  obaerv 
in  all  the  old  Italian  frescoes,  or  tempera  pictures^  which  I  ha^ 
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had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  that  the  ground  is  invariably 
like  ivory  in  its  smoothness ;  noticeable  especially  are  the  works 
of  Michael  Angelo  for  this  quality.  Dirt  in  this  country  is 
so  abundant  that  a  rough  and  coarse  surface  would  be  liable  to 
catch  every  particle. 

Probably  some  sort  of  wax  painting  is  the  most  ancient 
method  of  all,  and  it  may  be  that  pure  encaustic  will  prove  to 
be  the  safest  method  in  our  damp  country.  This  method  is 
conducted  in  the  following  way  : — The  wall  being  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  lime  and  sand  made  smooth  and  ready, 
a  very  thin  coat  of  white  wax  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  a  volatile 
oil,  some  writers  say  naphtha,  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  The  colours  used  are  ground  in  spirit,  wax  being  used 
in  a  liquid  state  to  temper  them  ;  when  the  picture  is  finished 
the  whole  is  fused  and  burnt  in  with  heat,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  shall  not  be  too  great. 
Professor  Branchi,  in  making  investigations  into  Pisan  and 
Florentine  works,  discovered  that  wax  held  an  important  place 
in  painting  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
traditions  may  naturally  have  come  down  from  the  Egyptians, 
through  Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium,  to  the  earlier  Italian 
painters,  and  they  may  have  been  using  the  very  varnish  or 
methods  of  encaustic  practised  in  more  remote  times.  Ships 
were  covered  in  a  rough  encaustic  by  the  Greeks,  a  rough 
varnish  (called  by  the  Italians  *  pece  Greca')  alluded  to  by 
Theophilus  and  Cennino  Cennini.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  says, 
in  his  valuable  *  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting': — 

*  The  effect  of  wax,  when  mixed  with  soft  resins,  is  to  check 
their  tendency  to  flow  when  exposed  even  to  the  highest 
natural  temperature,  and  to  prevent  cracking  on  the  surface.' 
Pliny  says  that  Protogenes  began  as  a  ship  painter;  and 
although  his  later  and  finished  works,  by  which  he  gained  his 
great  repute,  were  in  tempera,  is  it  not  more  than  probable 
that,  knowing  the  value  of  wax  as  a  protector  from  wet,  he 
used  it  as  an  ultimate  varnish  ?  A  wax  picture  can  be  washed 
and  polished  if  desirable  with  perfect  safety.  Praxiteles  used 
a  wax  varnish  to  cover  and  tint  his  statues,  no  doubt  with  an 
object  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of  rain,  but  also  to 
make  the  marble  of  a  more  finished  and  agreeable  colour.    The 

*  cera  cotta '  used  by  Andrea  Pisano  was  probably  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  '  circumlitio '  of  Praxiteles.  The  force  obtained 
by  wax  painting  is  no  doubt  far  greater  than  can  be  the  result 
of  fresco,  but  the  peculiar  quality  of  light  is  not  comparable. 
Taking,  however,  the  simple  argument  of  durability,  the  palm 
must  be  given  to  the  former  method. 
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In  a  very  rouf>;h  way  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  three  prominent  methods  applicable! 
to  mural  work  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  that  for  us  wuxj 
painting  would  be  most  certainly  reliable,  I  must,  in  con*j 
(elusion,  state  that  much  infurmation  contained  in  this  Paper  I  [ 
have  (rained  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  works,  and  I  would] 
add  that  those  painters  who  do  not  already  possess  his  works 
will  do  well  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  tliem. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  tliat  I  earnestly  hope  an  eflPort 
will  be  miidc  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  encourage  raural 
work,  as  the  most  likely  by  which  the  strongest  characteristici| 
of  art  are  developed,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  our  schools  i 
will  be  ready  by  experiments  already  tested,  cultivation  gained 
under  their  auspices,  and  scholars  trained  by  them  to  show  uSj 
the  way  which  will  terminate  in  success.    *  The  multitude  live] 
only  on  the  shadows  of  things  in  the  apjiearances  of  the  pre-sent; 
the  learneil,  busied  with  the  past,  can  only  trace  whence  and' 
h(»w  all  ('omes  ;  but  he  who  is  one  of  the  peofite  and  one  of  the 
learned— the  true  philosopher — views  the  natural  tendency  and 
terminations  which  are  preparing  for  the  future/  '         J 
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THE  direct  answer  to  this  question  is  a  very  simple  one,  vifc, 
by  making  the  public  comprehend  the  important   and 
beneficial  iniluence    which   the   study    and  practice  of  mur&t 
j^ainting  exercise  over  the  whole  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  its 
great  value  as  a  miauunental  record  of  the  taste  and  intellectual  ^ 
culture  of  a  people.     The  use  of  fresco,  or  of  some  other  suit-j 
able  method  of  painting,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follow 
upon  the  constant  practice  of  the  highest  style  of  decorative  i 
art.     Fresco  has  long  since  been  proved  to  admirably  fulfil  all  J 
those  architectonic  conditions  which  are  required  of  a  method- 
But,  nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  method  I 
of  execution  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  to  that  of  the  i 
kind  of  art  which  is  fittest  t(i  adorn  a  grand  national  edifice. 
It  is  very  doubttul  whether  the  Grecian  painters  ever  pra<'- 
tised   fresco  painting.     By  some  auth*irs  it  is  even  doubted 
whether  they  ever  p:iinted  directly  upon  the  wall,      l^ut  no 
one  doubts  that,  whether  the  Grecian  painters  painted  directly 
upnn  the  wall,  or  upon  panels  to  be  let  into  the  wall,  that  the 
Grecian  decorative  painting  was,  Jis  the  Italian  niund  painting, 
monumental  and  grand  in  its  &tyle.     Fresco  would  have  been 
a  great  boon  to  the  Grecian  painters,  but  to  Kubens,  Tenicrs,  i 
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Rembrandt^  and  some  of  the  painters  of  the  Spanish  school, 
perfectly  useless.  The  mural  painter  requires  a  more  com- 
prehensive training  than  that  which  is  ordinarily  considered 
suflBcient  for  the  oil  painter.  To  transfer,  therefore,  the 
painter  of  cabinet  pictures,  or  one  who  has  indulged  in  the 
uncontrolled  exuberance  of  oil  painting,  to  mural  work,  would 
be  a  mistake,  and  would  result  in  failure,  as  we  know,  in  this 
country,  to  ou%  cost. 

The  grandest  existing  efforts  of  pictorial  art  are  executed 
in  fresco.  I  refer  to  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael, 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Vatican.  But  there  are  also 
very  fine  Italian  works  in  tempera.  Fresco  and  encaustic 
have  been  used  in  Munich ;  Kaulbach  adopted  the  water-glass 
process  in  the  New  Museu^n  at  Berlin,  Maclise  and  Herbert 
the  same  process  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  whilst  the  large 
picture  by  Paul  de  la  Roche,  the  *  Hemicycle,'  in  the  Paris 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  painted  in  oil  upon  a  stone  wall. 
Yet  all  these  works,  though  executed  in  different  methods,  fulfil 
the  general  conditions  of  monumental  or  mural  painting.  We 
may  perceive,  then,  that  there  is  a  far  more  important  question 
beK)re  us  than  that  of  *  How  can  we  best  encourage  any  special 
method  of  painting?'  and  that  is,  ^  How  can  we  best  encourage 
the  practice  of  that  kind  of  art  which  is  the  fittest  to  adorn  our 
monumental  or  grand  pu))lic  buildings  ?  ' 

As  I  have  been  a  steadfast  advocate  of  fresco  painting 
from  the  time  I  acquired  the  art  under  Cornelius  and  Hess, 
the  foregoing  remarks  will  not  be  interpreted  as  desiraed  to 
slight  that  noble  method  of  painting,  but  to  more  forcibly  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  the  student  the  kind  of  study  which  must 
be  pursued,  if  fresco,  or  any  other  suitable  method  of  mural 
painting,  is  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  him. 

Fresco,  notwithstanding  modem  attempts  to  supersede  it, 
may  still  prove  superior  to  the  water-glass  and  encaustic  pro- 
cesses. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  resources  of  modem  chemistry  may  furnish  us  with 
some  method  which,  whilst  it  involves  fewer  technical  diffi- 
culties, will,  in  all  other  respects,  be  equally  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

The  absurdity  of  painting  in  oil  upon  walls  into  the  com- 
position of  which  lime  has  entered  is  so  evident,  that  it  can 
never  be  attempted  again.  The  lime  and  its  salts  are  certain 
to  cause  the  rapid  decomposition  of  such  works,  which  usually 
end  in  turning  perfectly  black.  The  inclination  of  oil  colour 
on  plaster  is  always  towards  the  dark  and  heavy,  whereas 
firesco  has  the  reverse   tendency,  or  to  become  lighter ;  and 
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though  this  is  also  a  defect,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the"^ 
lesser  evil  of  the  two;  for  the  gloomy  depth  of  the  changed^ 
oil  colour  breaks  op  the  architecture,  by  producing  the  effect 
of  deep  recesses  in  the  wall,  whereas  fresco,  though  it  becomes 
lighter,  never  destroys  the  breadth  of  the  wall  surfaces. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  examine  and  describe  the  character- 
istics of  that  grand  style  of  art  which  is  alone  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  the  highest  order  of  mural  decoration,  and  to  state 
the  reasons  why  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  nation,  the  true 
policy  of  the  nation,  to  encourage  its  study  and  practice.  ^ 

In  glancing  over  the  history'  of  Grecian  and  Italian  art  one  ^tf 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck — First,  with  the  different  kind  of  art^V 
which  was    practised    by  the    great  masters;    secondly,  with 
the  different  kind  of  organisation  which  was  adopted  for  the 
education  of  the  artist ;  and,  thirdly,  with  the  very  different 
relation  in  wliich  the  arts  stood  to  the  people.      Now,  thesoj 
three  essential  differences  furnish   us  with  the  very  strongeslj 
reasons  why  we  should  revert  to  mural  painting  on  a  grand] 
scale,  to  the  system  of  scholarship,  and  to  the  ancient  art ' 
policy, 

1.  The  difference  between  the  kind  of  painting  of  our  I 
own  times  and  that  of  either  Greece  or  Italy  is,  that  the  works  ' 
of  mtidcrn  painters,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  cabinet 
pictures  suited  to  the  tajstea  of  private  purchasers,  and  aimiug 
at  the  picturesque,  whereas  the  works  of  the  great  mast€rs 
were  chiefly  monumental  paintings,  l*\,  works  designed  to  play 
an  important  part,  a  leading  part,  in  the  grand  whole  together 
of  some  great  public  building. 

This  difierent,  or  grand  style  of  art,  which  was  practised  j 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  is  usually  styled  decorative  art ;  but  the  ] 
word  ffecoruiive  has  been  so  degraded  in  more  recent  times  by 
being  used  to  designate  all  kinds  of  loose  and  intemperate 
ornamental  painting,,  on  the  walls  of  palace,  theatre,  and 
private  nmnsiim,  that  whenever  the  word  decorative  U  now 
used,  and  even  with  the  best  intentions,  it  is  inevitably  depre- 
ciatory. It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded  in  favour  of  either 
the  word  mural  or  monumentaL  Wc  must  not,  however,  lose 
.sight  of  the  fact  that  the  finest  works  of  art  which  remain  to 
us  were  *  decorative,'  using  the  word  devorative  in  its  higher 
sense.  That  is  to  say,  the  greatest  works  in  painting  and 
sculpture  ever  executed  were  designed  to  adorn  public 
buildings. 

That  different  kind  of  art,  that  grand  mural  or  monumental 
art  which  was  practised  iu  Greece  and  Italy,  requires  a  greater 
mental  grasp,  a  greater  facility  and  versatility  of  invention,  of  I 
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adi^tiBg  art  to  a  purpose,  than  is  required  in  the  painting  of 
easel  pictures. 

In  all  periods  of  national,  and  cousequentlj  of  architectural, 
magnificence,  mural  painting  and  sculpture  have,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  played  a  conspicuous  part.  These  two  noble 
arts  were  not  then,  as  now,  the  last  consideration  in  designing 
any  great  public  structure,  they  were  the  first.  Architecture 
was,  m  the  great  epochs  of  art,  regarded  as  the  jeweller's  work, 
the  firaming,  the  ^  setting '  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  numerous  public  edifices  which  have  of  late  been 
completed  in  France  and  Germany  have,  in  almost  every  case, 
been  embellished  with  the  productions  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. This  application  of  the  imitative  arts  has  prompted 
enquiries  into  the  principles  which  should  regulate  their  adap- 
tation, especially  that  of  historical  painting  to  architecture. 

The  best  Italian  mural  painters  were  always  fully  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  adapting  their  works  to  their  architecture, 
80  as  to  make  one  harmonious  whole.  The  nature  of  fresco  fits 
it  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  produce 
that  illusion  which  is  considered  so  desiraole  in  oil  pictures* 
The  same  depth  of  shade  is  not  in  the  artist's  power ;  but  this 
very,  circumstance,  whilst  it  compels  attention  to  composition 
and  form,  indicates  the  proximate  limits  of  colour  and  effect, 
and  renders  fresco  more  directly  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
mural  painting. 

The  same  question  which  is  now  proposed  for  solution  has 
been  considered  and  practically  answered  with  various  results 
in  Munich  and  Paris.  The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  those  cities  by  artists  of  eminence,  and  the  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed  thereupon  by  competent  judges, 
form,  therefore,  an  important  addition  to  tlie  evidence  of  older 
works  of  art,  and  may  assist  in  the  examination  of  the 
subject. 

A  French  writer  commenting^on  the  great  picture  painted 
by  Paul  de  la  Roche  in  the  *^eaux  Arts,'  at  Paris,  says : 
*  When  first  the  architect  opened  to  the  painter  the  doors  of  a 
recently-finished  edifice,  and  showed  him  the  walls  which  were 
to  be  adorned  by  his  slall,  an  elevated  art  arose,  the  essential 
principles  of  which  were  at  once  defined  by  the  conditions  of 
this  union.  This  art  may  be  called  mural  or  monumental 
painting.  Its  characteristics  are  so  pronounced,  and  so  distinct 
from  easel  painting,  that  perhaps  the  relation  between  the  two 
might  be  aptly  expressed  by  the  circumstances  attending  their 
respective  modes  of  execution,  by  comparing  the  durable  walls 
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of  atomple  with  the  fragile  stretching  frame  under  which  the 
easel  trcoibles/ 

Mcmumental  painting  then  being  employed  to  decorate 
large  and  solid  surfaces,  the  artist  is  no  longer  in  ten  t  on  the 
reproduction,  however  ingenious^  of  reality  in  its  most  limited 
sense,  A  dignified  subject  is  essential;  and  to  this  genius  is 
required  to  add  ideality,  or  elevation  of  treatment.  Lastly, 
simplicity,  the  indispensable  characteristic  of  great  works,  most 
he  ap|>arcnt  in  the  composition  and  the  execution.  Hence 
arises  tlie  especial  conditicm  of  excluding  from  mnral  painting 
all  that  may  interfere  with  grandeur  of  effect,  all  that  aims  at 
literal  iuiitalion  and  illosTon,  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the 
painter  is,  in  this  case>  not  alone ;  bis  art  is  emfiloyed,  together 
with  the  work  of  the  firchitect,  in  decoratin^i  the  same  interior. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difference  of  purpose  between 
tliose  two  exponents  of  one  and  the  same  thought.  Although 
it  may  suit  modern  requirement  to  sever  ait  into  speeialitie6« 
art  itself  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  further  to  be  remembered 
that  the  walls  must  always  be  felt  to  exist  under  the  decora- 
tions that  cover  them,  and  the  skilful  and  magical  effects  byl 
which  the  painter  of  cabinet  pictures  gets  rid  of  the  surfacel 
would  here  l)e  out  of  place. 

Thus,  under  wdiatevcr  point  of  view  this  question  is  con- 
sidered,   monumental    painting   must   still    be   limited    to    an  J 
elevated  region,  where  all   is  grand,  simple,   and  unafrected*4 
It  w^as  thus  that  its  style  was  defined  hy  the  great  masters  who^i 
from   Giotto    to    IWichael    Angelo,    covered    the   walls  of  the' 
palaces  and  cl:urches  of  Italy  with  their  w^orks      They  painted 
in  fresco ;  and  Michael  Angelo,  foreseeing  the  decline  of  the 
grandest  style,  and  the  superior  energy  and  seli'-4lenial  required 
of  its  votaries,  had  reason  to  call  easel  ]iainting  an  occupation 
for  women.     From  this  period—  the  middle  of  the  sLxteenth 
century — the  tradition  of  elevated  art  was  uustal)le.     Succeed- 
ing painters,  down    to  Pietro  da   Cor  ton  a,  poured   over  vast 
surfaces  their  crowded   compositions,  in  which  the  qualities  of 
fi'esco  became  useless.    To  cfunplete  the  decline  of  monumental 
art,  it  remained  only  to  neglect  the  process  of  fresco  itself,^ 
Accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ,J 
oil-painting  was   introduced,  commonly  on  walls,  particularly?] 
in  France  ;  and  the  artists,  looking  on  this  mode  of  painting  \ 
an    o]iportunitv   tor    displaying  the  effects  of  foreshortening,*' 
perspective,  and  colour,  produced  what  the  Italians  called  tmI 
*  machine,'  differing  only  from  the  decoration  of  the  theatre  1^ 
better  studied  forms  and  a  more  finished  execution.      We  ha?* 
no  right  to  consider  modern  artists   responsible  for  this  prao- 
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tiee  ;  it  is  to  be  dated  from  those  painters  who  first  lost  sight 
of  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  style  of  painting  when  that 
art  is  applied  to  architecture. 

The  very  necessity  which  exists  for  studying  the  drawing 
and  composition  of  large  mural  paintings  separately  in  cartoons^ 
is  in  itself  a  highly  beneficial  training,  as  the  mind  of  the 
painter,  being  freed  from  the  blandishments  of  colour  and 
effect^  is  the  better  able  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  per<- 
fectipns  of  form  and  composition.  Monumental  painting  has 
thus  earned  the  distinction  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
plastic  arts.  In  the  cartoon  the  artist  determines  his  composi- 
tion, and  studies  every  portion  of  it  from  models;  in  fact, 
makes  a  work  complete  in  eveiy  respect  but  that  of  colour — 
an  exact  working  drawing.  But,  although  monumental  paint<- 
ing  admits  of  the  design  being  studied  to  any  extent  in  cartoons, 
yet  in  its  ultimate  execution  it  is  not  an  art  for  the  hesitating 
and  timid.  It  requires  a  grand  style  of  drawing,  a  broad  and 
simple  treatment,  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  whole  effect,  and 
an  energetic  and  rapid  hand ;  all  qualities  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  rare  in  these  days.  Palomino,  in  his  work  on 
fresco  painting,  referring  to  the  methods  taken  by  the  painters 
of  the  *  Decadence '  to  evade  the  study  and  care  which  it  de- 
mands, observes,  in  speaking  of  Michael  Angelo  and  BaphaeU 
that  since  their  time  artists  had  become  impatient  of  so  much 
toil,  having  found  that  their  enthusiasm  evaporated  before  the 
period  arrived  for  the  execution  of  their  work. 

In  this  brief  exposition  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
mural  painting,  we  see  that  monumental  painting  in  all  ita 
phases  makes  a  demand  upon  the  highest  intellectual  qualities 
of  the  artist.  Mural  painting  is  in  its  highest  development, 
in  its  stately  grandeur,  the  very  epic  form  and  measure  of 
painting.  And  the  relative  value  of  all  art  work  is  ultimately 
adjudged,  as  greater  or  less,  as  it  either  approaches  or  falls 
short  of  the  highest  mental  standard.  It  is  on  this  account,  on 
account  of  mural  painting  demanding  the  very  highest  mental 
qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  that  it  has  the  greatest 
claim  to  national  encouragement.  For  it  is  the  highest  order 
of  mind,  ruling  in  each  department  of  intellectual  culture,  which 
makes  a  nation  truly  great. 

2.  Having  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  characteristics 
of  that  different  or  monumental  style  of  painting  which  pre* 
vailed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  we  will  proceed  to  enlarge  on  that  * 
second  point  of  difference  which  we  noted,  viz.,  the  difference  in 
the  ancient  mode  of  educating  and  training  the  artist.  This 
was  consequent  upon  the  very  different  nature  of  the  work. 
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the  grander  kind  of  work,  upon  which,  of  old  time,  the  painter 

and  the    sculptor  were    employed.     The    superiority   of  that 
ancient  and  different  system  of  art-education  is  manifest  in  ita 
results,  and  should  strengthen  our  determination  to  eocourage 
the  practice  of  mural  painting  by  all  the  legitimate  means 
our  command. 

Our  modern  system  of  art-education  consists  in  foum  _ 
art  school  after  art  school*  Now,  most  unfortunately  for  the 
student,  the  modem  art  school  only  couducts  him  to  thi 
threshold  of  art.  All  the  more  important  part  of  an  artist'i 
education  commences  precisely  where  our  modem  system  af 
dons  him.  They  did  things  very  differently  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  They  were  better  political  economists  than  we  ;  at  all 
events,  in  art  matters.  They  knew  of  old  time  that  the  only 
direct  and  practical  means  of  raising  a  grand  schocd  of  art  was 
to  employ  painters  and  sculptors  on  great  public  works;  but 
they  were  not  content  with  this  mere  theoretical  knowledge, 
they  acted  upon  it 

In  those  days  every  public   building,  as  it  was  erect 
became  a  school  of  art,  and  the  great  demand  for  mural  paint^i 
and  for  sculptors  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  schol 
ship.     Every  Italian  painter  of  mark  had,  as  you  well  know, 
his  retinue  of  scholars,  without  whose  assistance  he  never  would 
have  got   through  the   immense   amount  of  work   which 
generally  confided  to  him.     Now,  to  make  those  scholars 
pupils  of  any  use  to  bun,  he  had  not  only  to  teach  them 
draw,  but  to  think.     The  uuxster  had  to  impart  to  them  ni 
only  his  technical  experience,  but  his  theoretical  views  ;    to 
give    them   the  reasons  for    doing    this  and    that.     Thus  thi 
scholar  received  a  thorough  training  in  art,  and  was  very  fn 
quently,  long  before  receivirig  his  first  independent  commissioi 
master  of  his  profession.      We    may  see,  then,   that  anoth< 
great  reason  for  encouraging  mural  painting  is  that  it  leads 
an  art  schooling  of  a  thoroughly  complete  and  practical  kind — - 
a  schooling  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  our  own  times,  when 
most  English  artists  have  to  lose  half  a  life  in  discovering  what^J 
they  might  have   been  easily  taught  in  a  comparatively  shoit^^ 
space  of  time.     In  this  country  the  system  of  scholarship  is 
almost  unknown,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  adopted  ;    and 
English  painters  for  the   most   jrart   die  without    the    rising 
generations    being  theoretically   or   practically   one  whit   the 
better  for  their  labours. 

Another  great  a<l vantage  of  a  national  school  of  mural 
painting  is  this— that  it  trains  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to 
purix>3e,  or  of  design.      The  painter,  when  he  has  a  great 
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public  bmlding  to  adorn,  is  not  free  to  will  what  he  will,  as  on 
a  canvas.  He  has  to  do  what  is  set  him  to  do,  under  certain 
conditions  of  position,  light,  &c.,  &c.  A  certain  unity  of  style 
has  to  be  preserved  through  a  series  of  works,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  pictures  themselves,  but  also  in  the  subordinate 
surroundings  and  ornamentation,  down  to  the  most  trivial 
accessory.  The  great  national  edifices  in  Greece  and  Italy 
were  real  schools  of  design,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
art-manufactures  attaining  the  first  rank.  We  are  too  apt  to 
think  of  Phidias  only  as  the  great  sculptor  of  the  frieze  and 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  but  we  may  gather  from  works 
upon  ancient  art  that  he  ruled  over  all  art  matters  in  hid  day. 
Tne  very  tapestry  work  for  the  robing  of  the  Minerva  was 
under  his  supervision  and  direction. 

We  have  tried  our  own  system  of  art-education  now  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  altogether 
satisfied  with  it  Why,  then,  should  we  not  adopt  that  ancient 
system  of  art  training  which  was  productive  of  such  magnifi- 
cent results  ?  I,  myself,  feel  perfectly  assured  that  had  we 
spent  a  tithe  of  the  money  on  the  adornment  of  the  public 
buildings,  with  mural  painting  and  sculpture,  that  has  been 
spent  on  art  schools,  English  art  and  English  art-manufac- 
tures would  have  made  a  much  greater  mark  in  the  world. 
I  trust,  then,  that  I  have  again  shown  good  cause  why  mural 
paintii]^  should  be  encouraged. 

3.  A  third  point  of  difference,  which  we  noted,  between 
the  relative  conditions  of  ancient  and  modem  art  was,  the  very 
different  relation  in  which  the  arts  stood  to  the  people.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  very  different  art  policy  which  was 
favoured  and  obtained  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  leaders  of 
the  people  during  the  periods  of  the  two  great  art  epochs  did 
not  collect  specimens  of  ancient  art  and  form  museums  of  an- 
tiquities for  the  purpose  of  educating  artists.  In  Greece,  for 
one  very  good  reason,  that  there  were  no  antiquities  to  collect. 
Greece  had  to  create  her  own  art  treasures.  The  Italians  pur- 
sued the  same  course,  for  the  Italian  magnates  did  not  turn 
their  attention  to  antiquities  till  the  character  of  Italian  art 
had  already  been  determined.  The  leaders  of  the  people  in 
the  two  great  art  epochs  became,  either  from  culture,  public 
spirit,  or  religious  fervour,  the  promoters  and  encouragers  of 
art,  and  more  especially  of  mural  or  monumental  paintine. 

The  leaders  of  the  people  employed  painters  and  sculptors 
to  embellish  their  private  mansions  or  the  grand  national 
edifices.  The  people  were  thus  taught  to  take  an  interest  in 
all  great  public  buildings,  and  to  desire  that  their  monumental 
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<**ljfices  Fihoukl  wear  an  air  of  magnificence,  and  prove  lasting' 
records  of  the  state  of  culture  to  which  their  cities  or  their 
country  had  attained.  The  grand  example  set  in  ancient  dajs 
has  Tiot  been,  I  am  happy  to  say»  altogether  lost  on  modem 
times.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  we  owe  Mr. 
Poynter's  fine  picture  of  '  Atalanta'  to  Lord  Whamcliflfe's 
taste  for  mural  decoration. 

Our  object  should  now  be  to  find  opportunities  fit  for  the 
display  of  mural  or  monumental  painting,  on  the  large  scale 
we  have  just  indicated;  for  this  is  precisely  the  class  of  paint- 
ing which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  encouragement  be- 
yond the  means  of  private  patronage.  The  want  of  such 
encouragement  has  long  been  regretted  not  by  professors  only, 
but  by  tiie  few  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
painting  in  England — a  proof  that  the  promotion  of  historic 
art  is  an  object  of  interest  with  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
public.  The  decoration  of  public  buildings  with  a  view  to 
moral  or  religious  purposes  has  always  been  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  school  of  liistorieal  painting. 

Knowing  the  vast  im|M)rtauce  which  the  encouragement  of 
monumental  painting  is  to  the  manufactures,  as  well  as  to  the 
intellectual  grandeur  of  the  country,  I  have  not  only  advocated 
its  encouragement  by  the  pen,  but  have,,  from  time  to  time, 
made  suggestions  in  the  hope  that  they  might  lead  to  a  grand 
initiative  being  taken.  One  of  these  was  a  proposal  to  build 
a  gi*i*nd  gallery  to  be  called  the  'National  History  Gallery.' 
It  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  halls,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
devoted  to  bonie  special  period  of  English  History,  and  to  be 
embeiliJ^hed  with  mural  painting  and  sculjiturc  on  a  grand 
scale.  Here  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  entliusiasm  of  that 
devoted  band  which  desires  the  encouragement  of  monumental 
painting- 
Liverpool  has  now  an  opportunity  of  emulating  the  public 
spirit  of  former  times,  and  of  setting  a  noble  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  if  she  will  but  resolve  to  employ  artists  to 
adorn  her  public  buildings  with  painting  and  sculpture  on  a 
magnificent  scale  and  with  a  munificence  that  she  can  well 
afford.  But  she  must  exercise  a  wise  discretion  and  caution^ 
if  she  take  the  initiative  in  this  important  art  refoi-m.  She 
must  not  labour  under  the  veiy  common  misconce]  tion  that 
*  decorative  art '  is  an  inferior  kind  of  art,  and  thereupcm  call 
in  ornainentists  and  house  deciorators ;  nor  imagine  that  in 
giving  painters  commissions  to  paint  a  t^w  frescoes  here  and 
there,  she  will  bring  about  an  era  of  mural  painting.  Sh< 
must  olace  a  public  building,  or  at  least  a  sinsrie  hall  af  a' 
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public  bnildini^fy  under  the  charge  of  one  painter,  some  one  in 
whose  talents  she  has  confidence,  under  the  charge  of  one  who 
must  be  able  to  do  more  than  merely  paint  a  picture,  he  must 
be  competent  to  conceive  a  series  of  pictures,  and  the  mode  of 
appropriately  setting  these  in  ornamental  accessories,  so  that 
when  completed  the  interior  shall  wear  the  aspect,  not  of  a 
patchwork,  but  of  one  compacted  whole.  Neither  must  Liver- 
pool expect  too  much  at  once,  and  that  all  she  may  at  first 
nave  done  will  be  immortal  work.  She  must  be  prepared  to 
have  erasures,  as  the  art  of  mural  painting  progresses.  Neither 
Ghreece  nor  Italy  leaped  at  once  to  the  finest  art.  Each 
reached  it  as  the  reward  of  patient  labour  and  well-directed 
study  through  the  centuries.  Therefore  the  sooner  a  begin- 
ning is  made,  the  sooner  will  the  nation  be  crowned  with 
perfect  work.  Neither  must  Liverpool  fall  into  the  error  of 
placing  painters  under  architects.  The  painter  and  sculptor 
must  be  supreme.  And  now  I  trust  I  may  have  in  some 
measure  proved  to  you  that  the  practice  of  mural  painting  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  art  and  the  art  industries,  and 
that  its  revival  is  worthy  of  the  country's  prompt  consideration 
and  encouragement. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  C.  HoRSLET,  R.  A.  (London),  considered  that  the  decoration  of 
public  buildings  in  England  would  be  better  carried  out  by  corporate 
bodies  than  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The  late  Prince  Consort 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  to  the  municipal  in- 
BtitutionB  of  England  that  artists  should  chiefly  look  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  mural  painting.  Pure  fresco  painting,  the  nature  of  which  he 
explained,  was  by  far  the  best  form  of  art  for  decorative  work ;  still  it 
was  greatly  affected  by  climatic  influences ;  and  he  should  consider  that 
Liverpool,  with  its  damp  and  fogs  and  winds  laden  with  sea-salt,  would 
be  entirely  imadapted  for  the  purpose.  The  decay  of  the  frescoes  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  caused  solely  by  the  winter  climate  of 
London  and  the  bad  air  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  and  its 
neighbourhood.  However,  other  modes  of  miu*al  painting  might  be 
considered  and  adopted.  As  he  could  attend  only  that  meeting  of  the 
Congress  he  desired  to  say  that  the  deep  indebtedness  of  English  art 
and  artists  to  Lancashire  during  the  last  forty  years  should  never  be 
forgotten ;  and  if  Liverpool  should  now  take  a  wider  view  of  the 
question,  and  encourage  mural  painting  and  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings,  every  artist  in  the  kingdom  worthy  of  his  calling  would 
wish  her  heartily  God  speed,  and  would  feel  that  slie  was  setting  a 
bright  example  tor  the  other  great  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
follow.     If  mural  painting  was  ever  to  take  root  in  this  country  it  must 
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be  through  snch  a  severe  courBC  of  tmnlng  as  Mr.  Hicbmond  had 
indicated. 

Captain  E.  IT.  Verney,  R.N.  (BirkeBhead)  testified  to  the  amount  ol 
etudj  and  hard  work  Mr,  Richmond  had  gone  through,  to  the  conscien- 
tious preparation  he  made  before  he  began  any  work,  and  to  the  necessity 
for  severe  study  in  order  to  attain  success  in  mural  decoration* 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (Liverpool)  thought  mural  decoration  would 
pOBBees  more  interent  for  the  general  population  than  any  other  form  of 
art.  We  could  poiut  t^:>  no  great  mural  paintingii  out  of  London  that 
were  within  reach  of  the  people  ;  therefore,  the  town  that  was  first  to 
execute  good  mural  decorations  would  do  a  great  work.  It  was  only 
by  showing  what  could  b«  done  that  town  councils  would  be  induced 
to  take  up  the  work.  Unfortunately,  we  could  not  have  exhibitions  of 
mural  punting,  and  therefore  it  was  neo^^ssaiy  to  ask  artists  not  only  to 
tjilk  about  it  J  but  sometimes  to  give  designs  that  would  show  on  a 
small  tscale  what  mural  decoration  was.  If  an  interest  could  be  once 
excited  in  it,  that  interest  would  grow  rapidly;  but,  while  other 
questions  miglit  be  allowed  to  work  their  own  way,  thit<  was  one  in 
which  the  first  interest  must  be  created  by  the  few  who  appreciated 
the  art. 


INFLUENCE    OP   ACADEMIES   ON   ART. 

What  is  the  Irifluefice  uf  Academies  on  the  Art  of  a  Nation  f 
By  W,  Watkiss  Lloyd. 

THE  question  which  has  been  proposed  in  these  terms  is 
very  comprehensive  in  \irtue  of  its  very  succinctness,  and 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  first  requiremeot  is  to  narrow  it 
down  that  we  may  conceirtrate  attention  ivithin  manageable 
range,  more  especially  from  the  limit4ition  of  our  time,  other- 
wiae  we  may  be  occupied  with  a  mere  enumeration  of  dry 

feneralities.  Some  generality  of  view  iiwui^  at  the  same  time, 
e  admitted,  If  we  are  to  get  ourselves  clear  of  the  habitual 
and  the  accepted  which  we  are  interested  to  revise.  The 
question.  What  is  the  Influence  of  Academies  on  the  Art  of  a 
Nation  ?  cannot  be  unprompted  by  a  consciousness  that  the 
influence  has  varied  in  different  eases,  possibly  by  an  impres- 
sion that  it  always  has  been  and  must  be  prejudic-al. 

By  acadeimes  which  exercise  large  national  influence,  or 
may  be  expected  to  do  so,  we  will  imderstand  institutions^ 
distinctly  national,  or  putting  forward  pretensions  to  be  »o, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  faculties.  In  this  largest  sense  the  Uni- 
versities would  have  a  certain  claim  to  be  included  in  the 
term,  as  representatives  of  the  schools  at  Athens,  whither 
Horace  resorted  to  learn,  as  he  says,  *  to  define  the  diflFerence 
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between  a  straight  line  and  a  curve,  and  to  seek  for  the  true 
among  the  groves  of  Academus ' — in  fact,  to  study  Greek  lite- 
rature and  mathematics.  In  excluding  these  institutions,  as 
devoted  more  exclusively  to  intellectu^  culture,  we  exclude 
£rom  present  consideration  such  institutions  as  the  French 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  our  own 
Koyal  Society,  though  all  these  have  a  scope  which,  liberally 
interpreted,  might  include  influences  of  no  slight  value  upon 
what  we  usually  call  Art.  If  we  compare  the  recent  with  the 
earlier  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  shall  observe 
the  tendency  to  scientific  specialisation,  a  contrast  to  the  days 
when  Pope  could  group  together  as  children  of  Dulness  those — 

'  Who  study  Shakespeare  in  the  Inns  of  Court,' 
'  Impale  a  glowworm  or  virt^  profess/ 

as  equally  entitled  to — 

*  Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.RS/ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  fine 
arts  is  now  neglected  in  that  quarter. 

Let  us  restrict  ourselves,  then,  to  the  Jine  arts,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  useful  arts,  and  agree  to  imply  by  Academy  such 
an  institution  as  a  nation  requires  for  the  best  furtherance  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  let  the  fine  arts  which  we  now  take  into 
consideration  be,  painting  and  sculpture  in  all  their  varied 
forms,  engraving,  ceramics,  and  architecture. 

Painting  has  numerous  diversities  of  its  own,  from  draughts- 
manship simple  to  water  colour,  oil,  tempera,  fresco,  and  en- 
caustic ;  Sculpture  in  the  round  seems  to  liberate  itself  gradually 
firom  high  relief;  the  varieties  of  Engraving  ^  pure  and  combined, 
are  well  known ;  and  even  Photography  is  gradually  making 
advances  to  an  exercise  of  taste  that  may  at  last  render  it  a 
fine  art  All  these  arts  have  close  interconnection.  Draughts- 
manship  unites  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  chiaro- 
scuro scarcely  less  so.  Ceramic  art  is  equally  akin  in  its  highest 
forms  to  sculpture  and  painting ;  and  sculpture  must  lend  its  aid 
to  rescue  the  forms  of  architecture  from  baldness  and  inanimate 
rigour.  These  form  a  general  group  of  graphic  and  plastic  art. 
Other  arts  there  are  which  we  must  exclude  of  necessity. 
Poetry,  which  is  the  highest  of  all,  and  the  Drama,  the  combina- 
tion of  all  other  arts  whatever. 

Separable  from  poetry  and  the  drama,  yet  akin  to  both,  are 
two  other  arts,  which  are  contrasted  in  form  and  matter  with 
the  graphic  and  plastic  group ;  these  are — Music,  including 
flinging,  and  the  art  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
modem  times  even  to  have  a  name,  the  art,  let  us  say,  of  Articu- 
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late  Delivery,  inchiding  reading  aloud,  recitation,  and  oratorical 
declainatinn. 

Music   and  the  drama  cannot  be   left  aside   without  OQ^] 
observation  as   to  their  relation   to    national    assistance    and] 
institution.     The  mui?ical  drama,  at  least,  attained  its  Conti-1 
nental  perfection  by  national  aid,  and  it  is  due  to  the  absence 
of  this  that  England  still  lies  under  the  disgrace,  in  contrast 
with  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  of  never  having  produced! 
an  opera  which  has  won  the  establiished  admiration  of  the  world- f 
In  the  case   of  the  drama,  again,  that  the  world  has   still  the^j 
glory  and  delight  of  the  representations  of  Moliere,  Corueille,  [ 
and  Racine,  is  due  alone  to  the  sustaining  power  of  a  national  J 
subsidy.     But  for  this,  as  I  have  been  assured  on  the  be 
authority,  the  represented   classical  drama  of   France  wouldl 
perish — would  perish  as  Kew  Gardens  or  the  British  Museum  I 
would  perish  if  they  were  kept  uji  only  by  the  money  that  the! 
pubhc  would   contribute  for  admission  at  the  doors.     Of  the  ' 
fate  of  the  far  nobler  drama  of  Shakespeare  under  a  different 
system  in  England — in    England  where  edition  after   edition 
and    |)rivate    readings  all    over  the    country   attest   the    true 
admiration  (or  bis  genius^ — ^ there  is  no  need  to  speak;  no  nc 
for  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  speak  would  be  useless. 

Restrieting  our  attention,  then,  to  the  grapliic  and  plaatio] 
arts,  we  have  to  consider  the  best  course  for  their  furtherance^J 
Is  national  legislative  interference  indispensable  in  these 
also;  or,  may  they  be  safely  left  to  individual  enterprise  andl 
competition,  to  that  vaunted  agency  f\i^  supply  and  demand ;  or] 
shall  they  be  consigned  to  the  attention  that  can  be  spared  tof 
them  by  professional  guilds  or  academical  associations  ? 

The  country  has  settled  part  of  this  question  lately  byl 
acquiescence  in  the  establishment  of  a  public  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  A  public  department  which  undertakes  the 
management  of  art  teaching  over  a  very  extensive  field  ia^ 
virtually,  a  branch  of  an  academy  of  art,  and  is  a  branch 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  whether  for  good  or  ill^ 
may  become  the  main  stem* 

National  interference  to  some  extent  is  certainly  demanded, 
both  liy  the  dignity  of  the  subject  in  which  national  dignity  18 
involved,  and  by  the  large  scope  and  complicated  circumstances 
that  have  to  be  dealt  with,  when  the  thorough  diffusion  of  ar*^ 
through  the  nation,  and  nothing  less, is  in<]nestion.     Prudence, 


dictates  that  such  interference  should  apply  first, 
clusively,  to  what  is  indis|jensable,  and  should  then 
what  is  additionally  desirable  and  practicable,  as 
prompts  development. 


and   ex*" 
go  on  to^ 
occasion 
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What  we  may  fairly  set  down  as  indispensable  is :  First, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  art  teaching  shall  be  accessible  to  all, 
as  readily  as  that  rudimentary  teaching  which  is  the  general 
basis  of  education ;  and  secondly,  that  opportunities  shall  be 
afforded  to  pupils  of  peculiar  aptitude  of  gaining  more  advanced 
instruction.  Art-education  at  this  stage  should  be  competent 
to  turn  out  competent  art  workmen  for  all  grades  of  art  which 
demand  manual  accomplishment,  the  '  manus  educatus,'  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  inventive  faculty.  Of  course,  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  can  only  be  obtained  by  such  pupils  in 
the  course  of  education  which  proceeds  in  a  manufactory — in 
fact,  by  the  usual  technical  apprenticeship ;  but  the  education 
of  the  school  should  be  directed  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
most  apt,  and  so  to  preclude  waste  of  time  in  employing  those 
who  must  ultimately  prove  failures.  Scholars  of  special 
aptitude  may  be  expected  to  be  drafted  to  special  schools  in 
districts  of  various  manufactures. 

The  superior  class  of  artistic  assistants  might  also  be  looked 
for  from  amongst  the  best  pupils  of  these  schools.  The  assist- 
imts  of  sculptors  are  usually  brought  from  Italy;  for  the 
employment  of  such  there  is  a  large  field  in  the  studios  of  the 
busiest  artists. 

Prizes,  scholarships,  competitive  exhibitions,  tlie  confer- 
ment of  certificates,  both  of  general  merit  and  of  competence 
to  teach,  form  part  of  such  a  system.  The  normal  school  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  system,  and  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  of  these ;  indeed,  whatever  may  be 
tlie  scheme  adopted  for  the  appointment  and  control  of  the 
officials,  it  appears  all  important  that  there  should  be  more  than 
one  director  at  more  than  one  centre.  The  introduction  of  a 
oertain  rivalry  between  schools,  and  even  the  favouring  the 
lapse  of  offices  in  a  department  of  art  at  different  times,  when 
different  political  parties  are  in  power,  would  be  a  great 
security  i^ainst  the  overgrowth  of  pedantry  or  routine,  of 
mechanical  system  or  inertness,  of  party  or  prejudice. 

The  good  or  evil  influence  of  teaching,  of  what  in  this  form 
is  still  academical  teaching,  however  comparatively  rudimen- 
tary, depends  at  last  on  the  value  of  the  general  scheme,  and 
on  the  conduct  of  it ;  it  must  be  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
sufficiently  elastic,  and  in  application  be  duly  emancipated 
from  the  crotchets  of  an  individual  teacher  or  a  fashionable 
rhetorician,  and  be  pressed  with  due  activity  and  energy.  At 
last  the  fruit  must  justify  the  culture,  and  in  case  it  does  not 
the  sooner  clamour  arises,  and  the  more  fairly  it  is  attended  to 
by  the  outside  world,  the  better.     Schools  usually  err  either 
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by  ill  grounding  and  hastening  the  pupils  over  much,  or  by 
detaining  them  about  mere  rudiments  or  useless  elabcnration^ 

'  What  ]■  but  Tanitj  or  drpss. 
Or  learoing^i  luxury  or  idleneef.' 

Both  errors  are  consistent  with  zeal  and  industry,  and  seal  and 
industry  only  aggravate  the  mischief. 

Wiih  regara  to  the  conferment  of  certificates,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ensi)re  that  these  shall  not  decline  into  the  mere  matter 
of  course,  by  which,  according  to  a  distinguished  authority, 
the  initials  conferred  by  his  own  University  are  carried  about 
the  world  '  by  herds  of  boobies/  Examination  by  independent 
authorities,  and  the  reservation  of  a  superior  grade — ^not  merely 
to  the  payers  of  a  larger  fee,  but  for  the  rewfurd  of  a  truly  mcnt 
stringent  demand  upon  proof— are  the  chief  safeguards  against 
this  abuse. 

The  teaching  of  arts  as  accomplishments,  and  to  pzeptie 
artists  and  art  workmen  for  spedal  careers  and  functions,  will 
always  go  on  independently  of  national  institutions,  and  it  ii 
well  that  this  should  be  so.  Private  teachers,  singly  or 
associated,  must  always  be  allowed  an  opening  to  adjust  the 
supply  of  instruction  to  the  precise  form  of  demand  in  par- 
ticular cases.  The  crammer  and  the  coach  will  find  out  the 
shortest  cuts  to  the  minimum  of  acquirement  that  will  satisfy 
the  superficial  or  pass  muster  with  set  examinations ;  but  the 
demand  will  call  forth  better  men,  who  will  develop  the  best 
as  well  as  the  speediest  method  of  producing  thorough,  zealous, 
and  profj^rcssive  scholars.  It  remains  for  the  nation  to  supple- 
ment these  agencies,  to  regulate  the  instruction  and  examina- 
tion in  rudimentary  schools  over  the  country,  to  facilitate  the 
advancement  of  superior  pupils,  to  afford  a  normal  school  of 
teachers,  and  to  secure  independent  examinations  and  the  just 
assignment  of  certificates  and  rewards.  Then  we  may  expect 
that  the  sch(M>i8  of  highest  instruction,  which  we  have  still  to 
consider,  will  be  recruited  from  time  with  the  best  artistic 
faculty  that  the  genius  of  the  time  permits  to  take  its  turn  of 
teaching  and  its  chance  of  manifestation. 

There  is  another  mode  of  verification  besides  the  ofiScial 
verification  of  artistic  acquirement,  which  may  be  fitly  insisted 
on  here.  We  have  lately  recognised  that  the  ofiScial  analyst 
must  mount  guard  over  our  pepper  and  mustard,  over  our  milk 
and  butter,  over  the  very  water  from  the  well.  In  such  cases 
it  is  the  relation  of  food  to  health  that  justifies  the  interference; 
but  materials  are  the  food  of  the  arts ;  they  are  susceptible  of 
adulteration,  against  which  the  private  consumers  of  tnem  are 
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defenceless — adulteration  of  serious  consequence  to  the  works 
upon  which  they  are  employed,  but  often  so  gradual  and  remote 
that  manufacturers  who  are  in  business  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  profit,  and  not  of  promoting  art,  are  pot  driven  by  immediate 
competition  into  bem^  over  careful  or  over  scrupulous  in  fore- 
going the  chances  of  unmediate  profit.  But  it  is  still  worse  if 
the  artist  himself  is  but  a  manufacturer,  and  has  little  solicitude 
about  the  durability  of  tints  or  varnishes  that  maintain  them- 
scdves  at  least  a  moderate  time,  after  he  has  exhibited  and  sold 
an  ultimately  fleeting  picture.      Fire,  which   destroyed  the 

Slorious  *  Peter  Martyr'  of  Titian ;  hot  pipes,  which  boiled  and 
listered  others  nearer  home;  the  unskilled  picture-cleaner 
himself,  whose  ravages  are  remembered  b^  some  of  the  older 
of  us,  are  not  more  fatal  to  a  work  of  genius  than  the  failure 
and  change  of  the  very  pigments  that  constitute  its  surface  and 
its  substance. 

It  is  to  the  keen  and  constant  application  of  the  manufac- 
turer that  we  must  look  for  improvements  of  high  importance, 
and  he  could  not  be  superseded  even  if  it  were  desirable ;  but 
the  evil  has  now  reached  a  pitch  which  renders  it  imperative  to 
seek  some  remedy.  By  some  means  or  another,  purity  and 
genuineness  of  material,  the  conditions  of  enduring  influence 
and  fame,  must  be  ^aranteed  to  the  artist.  The  artist 
demands  assurance  of  genuineness  in  his  oils,  colours,  var- 
nishes, and  grounds,  equivalent  to  that  which  is  obtained  in 
other  cases  from  Goldsmiths'  or  Apothecaries'  Hall.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  this  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  art 
should  not  fitly  be  comprised  in  the  functions  of  a  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

Art-education,  whether  of  general  or  of  more  selected 
pupils,  and  however  seconded  by  due  appliances  and  efficient 
teaching,  will  only  reach  the  general  world  indirectly  and 
precariously  unless  receptiveness  be  prepared  by  other  means, 
by  care  for  the  independent  diflusion  of  art  feeling,  of  the 
perception  of  beauty,  and  sympathy  with  refinement  in  art  as 
well  as  in  nature.  The  first  services  in  this  respect  must  be 
claimed  from  two  arts  that  are  not  quite  within  our  limits,  but 
demand  attention  from  a  Ministry,  if  not  from  a  Department,  of 
Art.  Provision  should  be  made  in  every  town,  if  not  in  every 
village,  for  a  public  band  of  music ;  and  a  village  must  be 
limited  indeed  that  would  not  supply  one  or  two  performers  on 
some  instruments  that  would  be  available  for  enlivenment  of 
labour  on  holidays.  The  other  art  I  refer  to  is  gardening. 
Something  has  already  been  done  to  elicit  the  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment from  parks  and  woods,  from  flower-beds  and  well-kept 
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walks.  The  establishment  of  these  may  seem  far  from  the  art 
influence  of  Academies,  but  this  influence  will  never  have  its 
best  chance  of  extension  until  there  is  no  crowd  of  labouring 
humanity  so  shut  in  by  gloomy  dwelling  places  as  not  to  be 
within  reach  of  some  open  place  where  it  can  be  recreated  by 
the  sight  of  art  combined  with  the  beauty  of  nature.  The 
necessity  of  such  sources  of  delight  must  be  recognised,  unless 
art  is  to  be  left  knocking  for  ever  at  the  door,  which  the  multi- 
tude can  only  enter  when  first  introduced  and  enticed  by  the 
free  influence  of  nature.  As  regards  the  application  m  the 
gi-aphic  and  plastic  arts  to  such  puri>06es9  the  opportunity  lies 
in  the  presenting  to  public  view  monuments  truly  noble,  im- 
pressive, and  graceful.  The  tone  of  mind  is  influenced  most 
importantly  by  such  surroundings  ;  their  effect  is  more  certain 
from  being  gradual  and  constant.  It  would  be  hard  if  famili- 
arity with  beauty  were  less  a  power  than  habituation  to  ugli- 
ness. Beauty,  no  doubt,  to  the  unaccustomed  is  often  like  the 
vice  of  the  poet — 

'  A  monster  of  such  horrid  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  bat  to  be  seen ;  * 

but  when  seen  by  the  many, 

*  Accnstomed  to  its  face, 
Thoj  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embraoe.' 

The  mural  decorations  in  fresco  and  sculpture  of  public 
buildings,  such  as  halls  of  justice  and  legislation,  municipal 
structures,  &c.,  must  proceed  from  impulses  of  art  already  in 
existence.  Causes  such  as  these  are  themselves  the  conse- 
quences of  the  influences  they  are  relied  on  to  promote.  We 
seem  to  be  involved  in  a  paradox.  Public  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate is  necessary  in  order  that  an  efficient  academy  may 
exercise  influence,  and  yet  the  public  susceptibilities  must  be 
cultivated  by  such  influence  descending  from  above.  How 
shall  a  new  generation  emancipate  itself  from  that  vicious  circle 
of  recrimination  between  the  artists  and  the  public  of  a  past 
jreneration  ? — how  preclude  another  outburst  from  our  heirs  at 
having  to  live  in  the  midst  of  obtrusive  ugliness  and  tawdry 
decoration  ? 

Our  work  is  to  remove  all  the  obstructions  that  we  can 
from  the  manifestation  and  exercise  of  genius ;  and  this  is  the 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  when  we  begin  to  consider  by  what 
organisation  (call  it  an  Academy,  or  what  you  please)  the 
highest  instruction  may  be  aff<)rded  to  the  most  promising 
as{)irants  of  the  time,  the  most  useful  aids  oflfered  to  men  who 
reach  the  highest  general  standard  of  artistic  aptitude,  and, 
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above  all,  to  the  necessarily  few  of  entirely  exceptional  origin- 
ality and  genius. 

Some  of  the  arts  are  susceptible  of  an  independent  organi- 
sation, which  has  many  advantages ;  thus,  in  architecture  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  furnishes  an  example.  This 
Institute  has  its  scheme  of  qualification  for  Fellows,  both  pro- 
fessional and  honorary ;  its  government,  council,  vice-presi- 
dents and  president;  its  functions  for  teaching,  and  for 
conferment  of  honourable  distinctions  upon  both  pupils  and 
leaders  of  the  profession,  native  and  foreign. 

The  case  of  the  ardiitects  is  peculiar,  as  they  still  retain 
the  system  of  articled  pupils,  which  has  been  renounced  by 
the  painters,  and  even  by  the  sculptors,  by  whom  it  might 
have  been  advantageously  retained. 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  architecture,  notwith- 
standing the  scope  which  has  been  allowed  to  it  in  our  time, 
has  not  attained  an  excellence  worthy  of  its  opportunities. 
And  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  question,  What  develop- 
ment of  the  organisation  of  the  profession  would  have  made 
matters  better?  Might  not  academical  teaching  have  been 
superadded  so  as  to  nurture  naturally  talent  that  may  have 
been  choked  or  overlaid,  and  might  not  this  function  of  an 
Academy  have  been  so  extended  as,  by  means  of  architectural 
exhibitions,  &c.,  to  have  brought  public  feeling  into  harmony 
with  cultured  taste  ? 

Architecture  is  the  art  which  leans  more  than  all  others 
upon  science  applied  to  human  convenience ;  it  gives  one  hand 
to  useful  art,  including  the  most  absolutely  material,  and  the 
other  to  fine  art,  the  expression  of  which  is  as  undefinable  by 
words  as  that  of  an  air  of  music.  It  is  exposed  in  consequence 
to  a  double  lapse — to  subservience  to  coarse  utility,  which  is 
content  to  get  what  ornament  it  can  out  of  decorated  con- 
struction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  giving  way  to  the 
seduction  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  to  running  wild  after  some 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  which  beguiles  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
till  all  grow  wise  together,  when  it  is  too  late. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  difiBcult  than  for  a  professional 
man  to  emancipate  himself,  as  a  teacher,  from  the  influences 
that  are  at  the  time  predominant  in  the  profession.  On  this 
account  it  is  desirable  that  an  independent  centre  of  teaching 
should  be  established,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  architecture,  in  connection 
with  a  central  Society  of  Arts,  independently  of  professional 
connection.  The  value  of  such  an  arrangement  would  at  last 
depend  on  the  finding  of  a  professor,  possessed  of  the  appro- 
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pmtc  knowledge  and  taste^  and  the  rare  combination  of  faculty 
to  command  the  attention  both  of  students  for  professional 
purposes,  and  of  students  whose  interest  lies  in  the  appreciation 
only  of  architectural  work. 

The  water-colour  painters  have  also  their  independent 
associations,  whichj  however,  do  not  undertake  academical  in- 
struction,  but  by  tlieir  exhibitions  at  once  educate  and  follow 
the  fluctuations  of  public  taste. 

It  seems  desirable  that  every  distinct  art  should  have  itg 
particular  organisation.  The  constitution  of  the  societies  re- 
quires to  be  such,  that  there  ehall  l>c  no  partiality  that  keeps 
out  those  who  have  merit  enough  to  entitle  them  to  admission, 
or  that  damages  all  by  letting  in  the  incompetent.  Should 
this  be  effected,  and  should  the  appointment  of  oflices  or 
honours  within  the  society  be  dealt  w^ith  as  justly,  there  can 
be  DO  fear  but  that  meraherslup  w^ill  be  a  title  of  honour,  and 
that  any  artist  of  merit,  except  the  very  crotchety,  will  think 
he  gains  more  by  keeping  out  of  it  than  by  entering  and 
helping  it.  If  the  several  art,s  could  each  form  an  association 
so  fitted  to  command  respect,  the  proposal  might  not  seem  ex- 
travagant that  each  should  be  allowed  to  elect  its  represen- 
tative, either  permanent  or  for  a  term,  to  the  council  of  a 
central  Academy  of  Arts.  So  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  a  water- 
colour  painter,  an  engraver,  and  so  forth,  would  each  be  the 
guardian  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  respective  art* 
and  would  have  a  certain  direct  responsibility  to  his  special 
associates. 

We  are  now  of  necessity  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
what  are  tlie  functions  which  should  be  assigned  to  a  centra! 
Academy  of  the  associated  Art«,  and  what  would  be  its  best 
constitution  for  securing  their  performance. 

The  functions  may  be  stated  as- — 

1.  Provision  of  the  highest  forms  of  instruction  for  the 
most  gifted  and  promising  students.  This  would  involve 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  professors,  and  lecturers,  with 
whom,  under  certain  conditions,  would  rest  the  admission  of 
candidates  to  the  schools,  free  or  on  payment 

2.  The  assignment  of  distinctions  in  the  way  of  prizes  and 
medals  to  students ;  and  then,  still  more  important,  the  selec- 
tion of  w^orks  by  not  only  students  and  artists,  but  by  others 
also,  for  exhibition,  and  the  responsibility  of  hanging  them. 

3.  The  assignment  by  election  of  special  honours  to  posi- 
tions conferring  rights,  privileges,  or  titles,  as  Royal  Academi- 
cians or  what  not. 

If  the  society  can  be  so  constituted  as  to  perform  these 
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functions  with  efficiency,  we  may  count  upon  membership 
being  so  honourable  as  to  elicit  the  corporate  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  association,  sufficient  to  add  spirit  to  its  working 
throughout.  We  n6ed  not  then  fear  that  zeal  will  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  most  distinguished  heads  of  the  profession 
to  help  the  teaching  to  its  best  results ;  still,  we  must  not  count 
on  the  devotion  of  the  valuable  time  of  leading  artists.  It 
seems  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  that  it  must 
rely  upon  paid  teachers,  leading  members  of  the  Academy 
giving  occasional  attendance  to  inspect  and  advise.  The  value 
of  personal  intercourse  with  distinguished  men  for  those  who 
aspire  to  honour,  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  compensated 
for  in  any  other  way.  The  association  in  early  life,  the  mingled 
sympathy  and  rivalry,  is  of  great  value  to  those  who  are  to 
run  the  race  later  on.  Along  with  technical  instructors,  lec- 
turers should  be  associated,  on  history,  archaeology,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  such  teaching  having  a  double  reference,  con- 
necting the  highest  forms  and  functions  of  the  arts  with  the 
most  advanced  intellectual  cultivation.  History  and  archaeology 
must  treat  of  the  antiquities  of  art  and  its  development, 
together  with  national  progress,  in  mind,  habit,  and  costume. 
Instruction  with  respect  to  literature  might  lean  towards  those 
branches  which  have  furnished  art  with  its  favourite  subjects 
and  most  fruitful  suggestions,  and  should  illustrate  the  literature 
of  art.  The  philosophy  of  art  should  have  a  prerogative  claim 
to  attention.  We  are  making  considerable  demands  upon  the 
zeal  of  artistic  students,  perhaps  still  greater  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  lecturers  and  professors.  But  it  must  be  boi*ne 
in  mind  that  our  object  is  to  set  up  an  ideal  for  both ;  that 
mark  which  may  always  be  missed,  but  can  never  be  approached, 
unless  it  is  clearly  defined  and  constantly  kept  in  view. 

Art  lectures  at  a  university,  which  is  chiefly  an  academy 
of  literature  and  science,  may  be  fitly  limited  to  the  treatment 
of  the  history  and  the  best  monuments  of  art,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  needful  to  all  men  of  education  and  position ;  and  here 
a  medium  has  to  be  kept  between  pedantic  technicality  and  no 
less  pedantic  rhetorical  bubble-blowing.  In  a  proper  Academy 
of  Arts  the  teacher  would  ever,  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
pupils  expect  his  most  abstract  elucidations  to  lead  ultimately 
to  a  practical  application.  A  duly  accomplished  teacher  would 
be  guarded  from  pedantry  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  lay  down  immovable  laws  or  sanction  precedents 
beyond  appeal,  while  addressing  men,  with  some  of  whom  at 
least  it  would  rest  to  develop  new  resources  of  beauty  by 
making  precedents  for  themselves. 
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But  how  are  competent  teachers  to  be  produced  ?  How  is 
the  appointment  of  the  best  men  to  be  secured  ?  Are  they 
to  be  attracted  by  honours,  by  honours  conjoined  with  high 
remuneration  ?  We  have  no  time  to  analyse  these  problems. 
But  some  security  must  be  taken  against  the  liabilities  of  the 
case*  Such  appointments  may  even  lapse  into  sinecures  or 
something  even  worse ;  it  is  well  if  chartered  association's  limit 
themselves  to  giving  well-paid  appointments  to  that  one  of 
their  members  who  has  a  certain  aptitude  or  a  modicum 
of  conscientiousness.  Honours,  too,  may  be  prostituted  as 
wretchedly,  ii*  employed  to  bribe  men  of  distinction  to  give 
their  support  to  an  abuse.  Pope  satirised  the  '  great '  who  in 
his  day  *  gave  from  dunce  to  dunce  the  laurel  crown ;'  it  is 
worse  for  the  laurel  crowns  to  be  passed  on  from  one  accom- 
plished professor  to  another  who  should  never  dream  of  justi- 
fying his  professorship  by  care  for  its  duties. 

The  question  of  the  appointment  of  professors  and  technical 
inBtructors  in  the  highest  Academy  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  general  questions  involved  Jn  the  govemmcut  of  the  body. 
One  function  of  a  constituted  Academy,  at  the  head  of  a 
grand  association  of  arts,  must  be  care  of  the  social  position  of 
artists,  as  well  as  of  their  education  and  lionours.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  here  if  the  Academy  is  so  constituted  as  to  com- 
prise in  due  positions  the  true  aristocracy  of  a  general  body  of 
cultivated  artists.  The  mischief  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
degradation  of  art  and  artists  by  bad  organisation,  inducing 
encouragement  to  the  mediocre,  and  a  general  lowering  of  tone 
both  in  the  men  and  in  their  works.  But  still  the  worst  injus- 
tices and  disorders  may  be  remedied,  and  institutions  at  least 
are  capable  cither  of  being  renewed  to  youth  by  daring  reforms, 
or  of  being  superseded  by  new. 

It  is  well  approved  that  we  may  confidently  look  for  help 
to  the  men  who  have  attained  to  distinction  and  fortune  in  the 
practice  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  noble  ambition  which  launched 
them  survives  to  find  gratification  in  promoting  art  disin- 
terestedly^ encouraging  genius,  and  fostering  a  school  which 
shall  give  their  nation  an  honourable  standing  among  civilised 
competitors.  But  for  such  ambitions  to  have  free  scope  tliey 
must  be  secured  from  the  authoritative  interference  of  the 
obstructive,  the  narrow-minded,  and  the  dull,  from  the  con- 
certed annoyance  of  a  majority  of  irremovable  mediocrities- 
Considering,  as  we  now  are,  the  highest  concerns  of  a 
public  institution  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  it  appears 
reasonable  tliat  the  highest  places  and  honours  should  be 
reserved  for  men  of  consummate  genius ;  and  these  must  ever 
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be  necessarily  few.  Perhaps  the  number  allowed  for  these 
should  not  be  higher  than  ten,  and  even  this  number  should 
not  be  filled  up  as  a  matter  of  course.  Genius  is  apt  to  come 
over  the  world  in  waves,  in  waves  of  varied  height  and  forces 
following  on  at  varied  intervals, 

The  ten  might  be  all  compeers,  vice-presidents,  let  us  say, 
and  presiding  in  turn  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  finest  artist,  the 
most  graceful  Orator,  or  the  cleverest  man  of  business,  might 
be  put  to  the  frcmt  as  special  occasion  demanded. 

How  far  social  conditions  might  render  desirable  the  com- 
bination of  a  body  of  lay  patrons,  royal  or  princely,  need  not 
now  be  discussed ;  the  mischief  of  allowing  too  much  sway  to 
this  element  lies  in  the  possible  absence  of  any  interest  in  art 
at  all  in  the  patrons,  or  what  is  merely  an  inclination  or  a  fancy 
being  taken  for  a  true  sense  and  just  taste,  and  so  abusing  an 
authoritative  position.  Our  highest  academical  grade,  therefore, 
must  be  extremely  limited  ;  if  it  were  made  too  numerous,  the 
honour,  which  is  the  due  and  meed  of  the  very  best  alone, 
would  be  diluted ;  men  of  a  merit  inferior  by  many  degrees, 
and  of  a  perfectly  different  order,  would  be  associated  \vith 
them ;  nor  would  the  injury  end  there,  for  an  unmerited  slur 
would  be  reflected  on  many  artists  who  would  still  be  excluded. 
The  next  step  from  the  sublime  in  art  is  by  no  means  to  the 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  usually  from  a  pinnacle  to  a  platform. 

The  excluded  artists  of  the  second  grade  of  dignity  would 
all  be  marked  as  men  second  not  only  to  the  best  of  the  first 
grade,  but  to  the  worse.  Yet  the  principle  commends  itself  as 
sound,  that  no  artist,  whatever  his  age,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  equal  honours  of  a  class  of  which  members  have 
gained  their  places  by  merits  no  greater  than  his  own.  The 
case,  of  course,  would  be  still  worse  if,  as  time  went  on,  the 
holders  of  the  superior  dignity  were  notoriously  inferior  to 
many  who  still  stood  expectant  or  despairing  in  the  cold. 

As  regards  the  members  of  the  general  grade,  when  we  con- 
sider the  present  number  of  the  world,  and  the  high  average  of 
merit  in  the  multitude  of  exhibited  works,  we  may  doubt 
whether  justice  can  be  satisfied  unless  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship is  extended,  not  to  tens,  not  to  scores,  but  to  hundreds ; 
whether  to  two  or  more  I  leave  an  open  question. 

To  these  general  members  I  should  be  disposed  to  commit 
the  election,  from  among  themselves,  of  a  body  of  tliirty,  which 
should  constitute,  together  with  the  ten  permanent  vice-presi- 
dents, the  governing  body.  This  council  might  be  re-elected 
every  year,  and  thus  opportunity  for  change  and  progress  be 
secured.     To  the  combined  forty  would  be  consigned  the  elcc- 
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tioD  of  new  members  to  the  general  body,  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  exhibitions,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  arrangement  for  election  of  the  general  members 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  due  encouragement  of  feminine 
art  faculty  :  the  due  rerognition,  reward,  and  honour  of  women 
who  excel  in  art  are  objects  that  must  be  attained  if  an 
academical  institution  is  to  do  justice  to  its  purposes,  to  explain 
the  reason  of  its  existence  fairly,  and  to  escape  unpleasant 
reflections  on  glaiing  and  inveterate  partiality.  Enough  has 
been  done  by  women  in  art  to  invite  such  contrasts.  How 
this  result  is  to  be  brought  about  it  is  not  so  ea^iy  to  say,  or  by 
which  tif  the  usual  pathways  of  reform — by  the  persistence  of 
popular  clamour,  not  easily  rouseil  in  such  a  case,  or  by  the 
bold  anticipation  of  authority, 

"Whether  the  leaven  of  democracy,  which  has  been  suggested 
for  introduction  into  the  constitution  of  an  Academy,  is  suffi- 
cient is  open  for  further  enquiry  and  debate ;  but  the  subject 
widens  and  deepens  the  more  we  study  it,  and  art,  as  usual, 
threatens  to  grow  longer  and  still  more  rapidly  longer,  while 
our  time  is  ever  growing  shorter.  After  all,  we  can  only  open 
questions,  and  our  attempt  tc»  do  tliis  may  perhaps  be  best 
concluded  by  devoting  the  last  few  minutes  to  a  summar^^  of  I 
what  are  the  mischiefs  which  a  bad  solution  of  our  problems  as 
to  art  and  academies  will  entail. 

If  we  conceive  some  of  the  arrangements  which  our  analysis 
has  conducted  us  to  to  be  precisely  reversed,  wc  may  see  how 
an  ill-ordered  institution  may  discourage   and   injure  artists; 
and,  by    lowering  the  tone   oi*  art   works  and   art  society,  go  | 
far  to  countervail  any  collateral  advantages  which  survive  to  I 
show  that  a  certain  root  of  goodness  cannot  be  quite  eradicated,  [ 
Let  the  highest  titular  grade  and  authority  be  committed  ta  i 
several  scores  instead  of  to  ten ;  let  this  body  still  be  limited  in 
number,   always   completed,  and   filled   up   by   the   votes  of 
existing  members,  and  what  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  nature  must  ensue  ?    Such  a  body  will  be  exempt  I 
from  any  pressure,  except  indirectly,  from   the  outside  public 
or  the  general  profession,  and  ivill  be  apt  to  include  a  majority  ' 
out  of  harmony  with  its  most  distinguished  members*     The 
accidents  of  longevity  may  hll  up  the  seats  with  the  prejudit*ed, 
the  obsolete,  the  inert,  all  disposed  to  associate  new  men  ot\ 
like    tendencies.     Excluded  desert  is  meanwhile  growing  old 
unrewarded,  and  exposed  to  com  petit  itm  with  what  should  be  a 
later  generation.     Art  teaching  degenerates  or  ceases ;    the 
higher  forms  and  nobler  sid>jects  of  art  will  be  systematically 
depressed;    and  even  the  nobler  developments  of  secondary 
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styles  receive  no  encouragement  from  the  professors  and  pro- 
ducers of  marketable  memocrity.  If  matters  ever  came  to  such 
a  pass^  no  doubt  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  better  men^  in  the 
self-reliance  of  genius,  would  rebel,  would  stand  aloof,  and 
make  their  way  to  fame  and  fortune  independently.  Such  a 
course  might  suffice  for  the  individuals.  But  in  the  meantime 
the  institution,  which  should  be  national,  becomes  a  trading 
company,  or  a  select  vestry,  and  the  influence  which  genius 
should  reflect  on  the  nation  is  largely  forfeited. 

An  ill-constituted  Academy  might  do  much  mischief  while 
still  including  very  important  elements  of  dignity  and  power. 
The  authority  of  an  institution,  as  that  of  an  individual,  may 
be  advanced  by  the  very  progress  of  years  which  are  sapping 
its  efficiency.  A  system  which  has  outlived  the  conditions  of 
its  origin  inherits  what  is  called  prestige,  inherits  wealth,  art 
collections,  interests  in  every  directiod  connected  with  aristo- 
cracy and  fashion,  and  ^  the  fool  multitude  that  judge  by  show,' 
and  may  be  trusted  to  have  thrown  out  roots  which  permeate 
the  very  art  classes  it  has  conduced  to  demoralise.  Such  a 
position  is  strengthened  immensely  by  the  instinct  and  dex- 
terity, the  growth  of  age,  by  which  it  fences  with  objections 
and  foils  attacks,  by  which  it  offers  to  every  head  of  the  many- 
headed  Cerberus  precisely  the  sop  which  will  certainly  quiet  it. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  such  a  traditionally 
dignified  body  would  prove  a  solvent  for  the  sturdiest  resolu- 
tion agitating  for  its  reform.  But,  lyorst  of  all,  an  institution 
established  in  such  a  position  as  we  have  imagined,  would  be 
able,  it  must  be  sadly  allowed,  to  buy  off*  the  most  dangerous 
of  its  opponents  by  admission  at  last,  and  to  calm  down  even 
fierce  irritation  produced  by  long  years  of  neglect  and  exclu- 
sion. No  special  slur  is  cast  upon  art  and  artists  by  the 
expression  of  such  a  fear.  Very  wild  elephants  are  apt  to  get 
on  quietly  between  seductive  tame  ones  ;  the  genius  of  a  place 
and  its  surroimdings  tells  insensibly  but  certainly  ;  and  digni- 
fied benches  elsewhere,  if  not  full,  are  plentifully  dotted  with 
the  able  men  whose  former  followers  stare  with  surprise  at 
their  lost  leaders,  and  review  with  perplexity  the  early  essays 
in  reform  of  the  calm  dignitaries  who  are  now  cold  at  least, 
and  more  probably  silent,  and  who,  in  either  case,  have  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  apostate. 

An  institution  which  could  be  thus  characterised  would  stand 
as  an  obstruction  (if  only  passively)  in  the  way  and  place  of 
a  better;  it  presents  itseli  to  the  unenquiring  at  least  as  a 
symbol  of  what  is  desirable,  and  gets  the  credit  of  all  the  truly 
good  art  that  only  struggles  on  in  spite  of  it.    It  would  appease 
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gnimblcrs  by  little  raendingB  and  questionable  mocUficationSt] 
as  hopeful,  as  delusive,  as  other  promiscB  of  reform  at  any^ 
other  head-quarters  of  despotisni  and  superstition.  All  thia 
while  noble  aims  and  efibrts  are  deliberately  killed,  genius  is 
left  to  die  broken-hearted,  and  lookers-on  are  distressed  by  all 
the  incongruities  between  merit  and  reward,  even  for  seeing 
which  Shakespeare  said  he  could  be  content  to  die—  - 

'  desert  a  beggar, 
And  needy  noUiing  trimnicd  in  jollity, 
Afld  ftiUj.  doGtor-lLkOf  cotitrolling  skilli 
And  iirt  made  tongiie*tie4  hy  authority. 
And  captive  f;;ood  attending  captaio  ilL* 

Our  reply  to  the  proposed  question,  therefore,  is  summi 
this,  that  the  art  of  nations  raay  be  most  beneficially  promot 
by  the  influence  of  Academies,  but  only  under  the  conditioii 
that  such  institutions  are  laid  out  on  the  raost  just  and  well* 
considered  basis ;  or  speedily  reduced  to  such,  if  they  hav« 
declined  into  mere  fortresses  of  unfairness  and  iDcapacitj. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Kekry  (Liverpool)  said  the  Paper  spoke  well  of 
neceasitieB  of  the  present  time,  and  of  the  time  to  come.  Little,  bow-^^ 
ever,  had  been  said  of  the  progress  in  art  since  the  middle  of  l«i^' 
cenlory.  In  the  early  paxt  of  1700  all  was  dark  and  diBappointiBg. 
It  was  not  till  tlie  reign  of  George  IIL  that  Hogartli,  then  very  pooTi 
tfigether  with  Paul  Sanclley,  broke  throiigh  the  customs  of  the  period, 
and  were  the  first  to  paint  men  and  women  in  coatiunes  of  their  own 
timo,  and  landscapes  from  nature,  Tlien,  only  foreign  painters  were 
encouraged.  Eventurilly  the  foreign  court  painters  found  themaelTes 
unable  to  compete  Avith  English  artists,  whoae  vitality  in  art  was  nuun- 
tained  by  a  close  reference  to  nature.  And  so  waa  established  the 
English  school  of  oil  painting.  A  society  for  the  eucouFagement  o£ 
arts  and  manufactures  was  founded  about  1754.  It  worked  with  * 
aiderable  micceea,  and  is  still  in  existence.  In  1768  the  Koyal  Acadc 
was  established  in  an  auction  room  in  Spring  Gardens;  and  the  por- 
traits produced  by  Kejmolds,  Grainsborough,  and  Ronmey  might  rank 
with  those  of  Titian  and  Vandyke.  In  animal  painting  who  hod  ever 
worked  like  Landseer?  Turner^s  landscapes  were  such  aa  the  world 
bad  never  before  seen.  Water-colour  painting  was  truly  an  EngUah 
art,  wiiL  the  advantages  of  brilliancy,  purity,  and  depth,  The  Roya" 
Academy  was  now  appreciated  by  all  grades  of  society ;  the  echo 
were  largely  attended  by  students  who  received  a  superior  art  educ 
tion  ;  and  these,  with  the  Kensington  Schools,  and  the  Water-eoloD 
SocietteSf  had  highly  inHyenced  England,  and  were  refining  the  taste  an^ 
promoting  the  happiness  of  tlie  people- 
Mr.  John  Botes  (London )  said  he  confessed  that  during  the  greater  par- 
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tion  of  the  Paper  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  writer  was  entirely  ignoring 
the  fact  that  there  was  at  present  existing  a  body  which,  at  all  events,  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  Academy  of  Arts — not  *  art,*  let  it  be  observed,  but  *  arts/ 
He  seemed  to  be  devising  a  brilliant  scheme  on  new  lines  without  re- 
garding the  lines  already  existing.  In  his  sketch  of  the  evils  which 
might  arise  from  an  Academy,  he  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  exist- 
ence of  the  present  Academy ;  and  from  one  or  two  points  of  view, 
perhaps  his  quasi-satirical  remarks  were  somewhat  justified.  The 
Royal  Academy  had  not  only  its  annual  exhibitions,  but  also  its  art 
classes  and  large  staff  of  professors,  some  of  whom — Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
the  Professor  of  Architecture,  for  instance — ^gave  lectures.  On  the 
second  page  of  the  Academy  Catalogue,  however,  there  might  be  seen 
a  list  of  most  illustrious  names,  given  as  those  of  professors  of  the  very 
subjects  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  regarded  as  most  deserving  attention  by  an 
academic  body.  But  what  was  the  good  to  be  derived  from  professors 
who  never  gave  any  lectures?  If  their  appointments  were  honorary,  he 
made  no  objection.  Such  appoiDtments  did  the  public  no  harm.  But 
from  the  a  priori  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  those  professor- 
ships were^ — to  use  no  periphrasis — a  perfect  sham.  The  most  con- 
spicuous qualifications  for  membership  of  a  Royal  Academy  should  not 
be  mediocre  ability,  high  position,  and  fashionable  attainments.  When 
anyone,  with  the  most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  such  a  subject  as 
this,  was  asked  to  name  the  first  six  living  artists,  surely  the  name  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  would  not  be  omitted.  In  a  totally  different  branch 
of  art,  Mr.  Leech  in  his  day  was  imrivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  fancy, 
large  powers  of  execution,  and  almost  every  other  truly  artistic  quality. 
Nothing  need  be  said  in  that  company  of  the  merits  of  Tenniel,  John 
Linnell,  Rossetti,  and  others  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Academicians. 
The  work  of  an  Academy  ought  to  include  such  functions  as  that  per- 
formed by  the  South  Kensington  Art  Department,  to  whose  works 
posterity  would  do  justice.  Already  the  results  it  had  achieved  were 
marvellous,  considering  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  existence.  An 
Academy  ought  also  to  include  the  National  Gullery,  the  management  of 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  The  mere 
travelling  of  uneducated  eyes  over  so  many  acres  of  canvas  was  no 
education  in  itself.  If,  on  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  some  first-rate 
man — say  of  high  authority  as  a  critic — were  to  deliver  lectures  in 
specified  rooms,  with  regard  to  the  collection  there,  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  art  knowledge  of  the  public  attending  the  Gallery  would 
be  the  result.  He  could  not  see  why  the  Professor  of  Architecture 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  his  professional  duties.  Our  best 
hope  was,  after  all,  not  in  the  establishment  de  novo,  and  on  an  eleborate 
scale,  of  an  Academy  of  Art,  but  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  present 
institution,  and  its  establishment,  not  only  in  the  affections  of  the  un- 
educated public,  but  in  the  respect  of  artists  themselves.  Even 
illustrious  members  of  that  Academy  would  not  say  it, was  free  from 
defect.  Some  might  be  able  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  sham  pro- 
fessorships. He  concluded  by  suggesting  the  opening  of  the  National 
Gallery  on  Sundays,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  people.  The  Duke 
of  Westminster  had  during  the  past  summer  thrown  open  his  imrivalled 
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galleries.  He  had  not  heard  that  any  increase  of  irreligion  had  bceSn 
the  consequence ;  and  what  had  been  found  desirable  in  Grosvenor  ' 
Street  might  also  be  permissible  in  Charing  Cross, 

Mr.   James  Samuelson  (Birkenhead),  remarking  that  Mr-  'Boje^ 
speech  appeared  to  be  an  attack  on  an  institution  for  which  all  present  j 
ought  to  have  a  higlj  regard,  questioned  the  taste  of  such  criticism  in] 
the  presence  of  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and,  bringing  back  | 
the  meeting  to  the  subject — '  What  is  the  inihience  of  academies  oo 
the  art  of  a  nation  ?' — mainL'iined  tbat  the  question  assimied  that  these 
Academies  were  properly  conducted.     There  was  no   reason  to  confine 
the  discusaion  to  the  art  of  painting.     It  must  not  be  fox^otten  that 
there  was  in  London  a  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  which  was  doing  good 
work.     The  writer  of  the  Paper  stated  that  there  was  no  English  com- 
poser educated  among  us  who  had  ever  written  an  opera  of  estiblished  . 
ICuropean  reputation.     He  need  only  call  to  the  writer's  recollection  1 
the  names  of  Biilfe  and  Sterndale  Bennett.    There  were  hosts  of  otheri,| 
It  was  not  necessary  that  a  man   to  bo  renowned  should  simply  have ' 
written  an  ojiera,  and  we  had  great  doctors  ot  music  educated  at  car 
public  academies?,  whose  influence  was  certainly  felt  in  the  nation.     It 
WiUJ  disappointing  that  the  Paper  dwelt  more  upon  the  constitution  than 
upon  die  influence  of  Academies,     In  bin  opinion  their  iadaence  upcm 
art  was  very  beneficial,  and  he   should  like  to  see  such  Academies 
studded  over  the  country,  instead  of  being  so  much  centralisetl  as  they  , 
were  at  present.     He   was  happy  to   congratulate  the   Congress  upoaJ 
having  added  an  Art  Department  to  those  formerly  included  within  it,  I 

Mr.  H.  J.  Moses  (Liverpool)  siiid  he  was  glad  that  mnaic  had  beeal 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Samuelson.  That  branch  of  art  ought  not  to  bej 
overlooked  in  the  art  discussions  of  the  Congress,  The  influence  < 
the  Academies  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  scholarshipft] 
open  for  competition  tliroughout  the  country.  Art  lectures  to  die' 
working  classes,  such  as  were  given  free  in  Dublin,  Avould  do  much  to 
promote  taste,  and  an  improvement  generally  in  the  community, 

Mr.  Georoe  Godwin,  F.E.S,  (London),  suggested  that  the  discussioti 
sliould  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  influences  of  the  present  Royal 
Aciidemy  upon  the  nation,  and  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  Mr.  Bcyes* 
remarks  were  entirely  pertinent. 

Mr.  Mulligan  thought  the  Simday  opening  of  art  galleriea  wm 
productive  of  good  in  two  ways.  It  gave  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
works  of  tine  art  to  those  who  could  see  them  on  no  other  day,  and  it 
furnished  an  alternative  to  diversion  of  a  low  character.  He  wished  , 
that  many  proprietors  of  art  galleries  could  be  induced  to  throw  their 
collections  open  both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  E.  M,  Wakd  (Windsor)  said  the  idea  of  an  Academy  sketchedl 
in  the  Paper  seemed  to  be  realised  in  the  Academic  dea  Beaux  Aria  iilI 
Paris,  where  all  the  arts  were  combined.     lie  admitted  that  the  idea  1 
of  the  fine  arts  was  becoming  limited  in  the  public  mind ;  but  as  I 
the  limitations  of  the  Koyal  Academy  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  any- 
thing which  might  be  construed  into  an  expression  of  approval  with 
any  idea  of  upsetting  an  institution  with  which  he  was  connected.     In 
the  present  state  of  things  it  would  be  by  no  means  desirable  that  any 
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such  break-up  should  take  place.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say  that 
there  seemed  to  be  something  feasible  in  the  idea  of  combining  the 
different  art  galleries  under  one  head.  He  did  not  see  why  a  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  or  of  Literature,  if  such  an  institution  existed, 
should  not  be  amalgamated  with  the  Koyal  Academy.  For  obvious 
reasons  he  would  have  preferred  to  take  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but 
if  no  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  present  were  to  speak,  silence 
might  be  attributed  to  a  supercilious  feeling,  which  he  for  one  dis- 
claimed, and  which  he  was  sure  did  not  characterise  a  body  that  was 
often  unjustly  accused. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  (London)  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
attention  and  great  entertainment  to  the  Paper.  He  thought  it  might 
have  been  divided  into  parts — two  of  which  should  have  been  sent  to 
other  meetings  in  that  building — one  to  the  Educational  Department, 
and  the  other  to  the  Repression  of  Crime  Section.  The  third  might 
have  been  consigned  to  that  limbo  where  so  many  other  constitutions 
fi)r  the  amelioration  and  regeneration  of  mankind  had  been  relegated. 
As  a  practical  man,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  influencing  art  through  Academies,  it  would  be  better  to 
take  existing  institutions,  and  see  where  they  required  improvement. 
Comprehensive  schemes,  embracing  all  the  arts  and  sciences — the 
universal  knowledge  and  experience  of  mankind — generally  ended  in 
nothing.  One  excellent,  practical  suggestion  had  been  made — that  the 
Academy  should  start  an  oil  shop.  If  it  were  thought  that  this  was 
greatly  wanted  by  artists  generally,  it  might  be  opened.  As  to  the 
effect  of  Academies  upon  art,  no  one  acquainted  with  history  could 
doubt  that  Academies  generally  came  into  existence  when  art  either 
did  not  exist,  or  when  it  had  almost  died  out.  If  one  might  say  so, 
an  Academy  was  a  kind  of  shoddy  machine  for  making  a  very  excellent 
colourable  imitation  out  of  waste.  It  might  teach  the  elements  of  a 
particular  art  or  science  ;  and  as  this  instruction  was  generally  given 
either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  low  price,  students  would  buy  it,  and 
students*  articles  of  excellent  workmandiip,  and  useful  to  the  country, 
were  in  consequence  produced.  About  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  it  was  considered  that  we  were  behindhand  in  the  arts  of  design, 
and  a  favourite  idea  was  that  an  Academy  should  be  established  for 
teaching  them.  But  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  no  Academies 
in  the  most  brilliant  epochs  of  any  art.  We  had  now  no  Academy  for 
novelists ;  but  if  we  had  not  Trollope  or  Miss  Evans,  and  no  one  rose 
to  take  the  place  of  Thackeray,  Dickens,  or  Charlotte  Bronte,  we 
might  by-and-bye  have  Academies  established  at  which  probably  a 
very  readable  novel  might  be  manufactured.  He  was  not  a  painter, 
but  an  architect,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  had  some  excellent  suggestions  for  his 
profession.  One  of  his  schemes  was  that  there  should  be  a  professor 
to  teach  architects  what  they  ought  to  do.  That  professor  was  not  to 
practise  his  profession.  If  he  personally  had  breath  and  eloquence 
enough,  he  could  easily  explain  to  a  large  body  of  artists  and  tlie  public 
generally  what  ought  to  be  done ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  put  theory 
into  practice ;  and  if  the  teacher  had  no  idea  how  this  should  be 
accomplished,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  either  the  profession  or  the 
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public  would  gain.  These  theories  of  how  Academies  ought  to  woik 
were  not  fitted  for  this  world.  Possibly  they  might  be  carried  oat  in 
another.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  see  that  art  could  be 
improved  was  for  the  people  of  England  to  admire  art,  to  deure  it, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  judges  of  it.  If  they  would  do  this,  tim 
imitations  would  not  l)e  pahned  upon  them.  There  would  be  a  good 
Hupply  to  any  real  demand  for  art. 

Mr.  W.  II.  J.  TiuiCE  (Manchester),  while  pleased  at  tlie  amnaiig 
address  ho  had  just  heard,  was  rather  startled  at  a  theory  according  to 
which  it  muBt  be  understood  that  at  the  period  when  Oxford  lod 
Cambridge  came  into  distinction  as  schools  of  learning  the  higfaot 
point  of  learning  had  been  attained,  and  that  ever  since  it  had  beoi  on 
the  decline.  He  could  not  admit  that  when  the  Koyal  Academy  wu 
founded  art  had  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  that  this  institntioB 
only  appeared  when  the  individual  energies  of  the  nation  were  no 
longer  equal  to  tho  sustenance  of  the  fine  arts;  or  that,  ever  ODoe, 
art  had  declined.  Yet  such  was  the  only  interpretation  of  which  tk 
address  just  delivered  would  admit.  There  was  sometimes  gntt 
advantage  in  considering  what  might  be  called  Utopian  views  of  aaj 
subject.  These  views  need  not  be  adopted,  but  tJieir  conaideiation 
might  be  useful.  The  writer  of  the  Paper,  however,  did  not  suffidsntljr 
take  into  account  the  organisations  at  present  in  existence,  nor  did  be 
recognise  how  marvellouisly  representative  was  the  Royal  Academy  of 
the  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  country.  Art  was  responding  to  the 
national  intelligence ;  and  whether  or  not  the  Academy  were  entitled  to 
tho  credit,  a  great  deal  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  last  thirty  ycon 
was  fairly  reflected  in  the  great  works  of  art  produced  in  that  period. 
Though  the  Academy  worked  under  a  Royal  Charter,  it  worked  with 
perfect  independence,  and  he  would  rather  it  hIiouM  make  occasional 
mistakes  tlian  that  from'  time  to  time  it  should  suljside  into  a  scimnolent 
conventionality.  If  he  might  call  attention  to  die  minor  schools  of  art,  be 
would  express  the  ol>ligations  under  which  lovera  of  art  lay  to  Govern- 
ment lor  the  work  which  they  were  promoting  there.  A  general 
ai)[)reciation  of*  art  was  b(»i!ig  fostered  throughout  the  country  l>j 
means  of  these  minor  institutions,  and  clearer  views  of  what  ought  to 
be  done  must  f^radually  obtain.  To  such  clearer  views  he  had  no 
doubt  the  Koyal  Academy  would  respond.  His  own  experience  of  the 
work  of  the  j)rovineial  seliools  of  art  convinced  him  that  witli  the 
demand  there  would  also  iu-ise  the  tiilent  necessary  for  tlie  suj^ply  of 
the  higher  descriptions  of  art- work. 

Mr.  P.  IL  Ratiibone  (Liverpool)  thought  the  Royal  Academy  might 
do  nmch  work  outside  London.  It  had  hitherto,  jKrhaps,  restrict^ 
its  operations  too  mucli  to  the  metroix)li3  and  to  those  who  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  tlie  wliole  ol' their  life  to  art  as  a  profession.  This  was 
no  doubt  a  most  important  service,  but  it  was  also  very  desirable  that 
more  sliould  be  done  to  educate  the  public  to  a  higher  degree  of  appre- 
ciation of  art,  and  to  stimulate  tliat  demand  for  works  o<*  art  which, 
once  created,  would  certainly  secure  a  supply.  There  was  too  little 
time,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  means  of  doing  this.  He  thought  die 
Royal  Academy  liad  done  something  in  this  direction,  as  far  as  Liver- 
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pool  was  ccDCemed,  bj  the  support  it  had  gircn  to  the  Exhibition  there 
The  local  managers  of  that  Exhibiticn)  had  end^iToured  to  make  its 
influence  aa  widelj  fdt  aa  possible,  and  thej  bad  arranged  that  it  shottld 
be  visited  by  those  who  were  yet  young  enough  to  hare  vivid  impres- 
sion»  made  upon  them  by  the  works  of  art  they  saw  there.  To  eveiy 
8cfaoo),  whetlier  elementary  or  aeooodary,  the  Exhibition  had  V>een  open 
at  certain  houT^  LectOFeB  ought  to  be  more  frequently  given  upon 
the  fine  art^  and  tlieee  lecturei^  should  be  popular  without  being  super- 
ficial. This  they  migiit  easily  be  made.  Whatever  might  be  aaid  of 
Photography,  it  bad  at  lea^  cleared  away  many  miniature  paintera 
whom  we  did  not  want,  and  it  had  brought  to  thofie  who  could  not  g» 
to  Italy  exact  representations  of  what  the  great  &eacoeft  of  that  countij 
were.  What  could  be  done  under  Academies,  and  what  had  been  done 
by  individuals^  waa  tbta:  l%CBe  fteacoea  could  be  photographed,  and 
the  photographs  could  be  shown  by  means  of  the  oxy*hydrogen  li^t  at 
nearly  their  natural  size.  True,  the  colour  could  not  be  reprodueedf 
and  tiiere  would  be  a  danger  of  attempting  to  produce  what  nugfat  not 
be  a  faithful  colouring;  but  thus  there  was  shown,  as  it  were,  ^ 
shadow  of  a  great  man^s  work  as  it  came  from  his  own  hand.  Hie 
spectator  saw  the  work  of  an  Angelo,  not  as  in  an  engraving,  but  as  it 
was  truthfully  represented  by  the  sun  itself 

Mr.  J,  J.  Stcykxsov  (London)  said  Academies,  after  all,  eonki  aoi 
produce  artiste.     A  great  man  would  win  bis  way  without  an  Afm4ffMf't 
aid,  and  possibly  the  world  would  be  benefited  by  the  &cl  that  kii 
growth  had  not  been  interfered  with  by    academic  in^ueooe.    Widb 
him  the  old  proverb  about  the  poet  might  hold  good^Poete  naviir 
firm  Jit,     Neverthel^s,  there  was  a  use  for  Academies.   They  mtmeA  l» 
act  as  the  old  monasteries  acted,  according  to  Garlyle,  who  mii  A^^ 
were  as  a  great  4iafl  imnk  down  to  the  lowe^  depSbe  af  spa^,  Atf 
enabled  any  man  who  had  anything  in  him  to  ne  to  ife  «ei§^ 
There  was  probably  no  profession  in  which   a  man  had  m^»P^ 
opportunity  of  sljoi^ing  what  was  in  hiro  as  that  cf  paiata^^^*'^^ 
Pjpcatlv  owing  to  the  Royal  Academy,     In  that  body  iter  «^  ^^ 
«f  di&rent  opinions — some   preferring   one  ii^  of  a*  ^  *■• 
another— but  all  men  whose  fairness  and  hoQStfy  wm  ji^^^"^ 
and  who,  knowing  what  was  good  and  what  wu  latf  Ji^  ^  "^ 

trusted  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  art  in  our  aide  t^ 
it  to  perform  an  impos^ble  ?    '    *      squire  it  Bp  4 
must  be  sent  to  us,  and  thr  :id&ay  wmi 

^mction  in ; 
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DECORATIVE   AHT    ANP    ART-WORKMANSHIP. 

What  is  the  Infiuciwt:  upon  Soctetr/  of  Decorativt*  Art  and  Art" 
Workmanship  in  all  household  details?  By  ClIARLES  L. 
Eastlake,  F.R.LB.A. 

IN  attempting  to  det<3rmine  the  social  influence  of  ilecoratiTC 
art  and  art-worknian?^hip  in  tliis  or  any  other  country,  a 
preliminary  question  naturally  presents  itself,  viz.: ^ What  b 
Decorative  Art,  and  how  does  Art- workman  ship  differ  fipom 
i>rdinary  miuuifat^ture?  The  answer  in  each  case  seems  easy 
enough  at  first,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  the  difficult 
of  attempting  it. 

In  the  liighest  sense  of  the  words,  all  good  art  is  decorative, 
all  good  wiirknianship  is  artistic.  The  fact  that  in  one  nge 
paintings  are  fonnd  on  walls,  in  another  on  panels,  and  in  a 
third  on  canvas^  is  an  accident  of  material  or  fashion  wliich  no 
more  helps  us  to  draw  the  line  between  pictorial  and  decorative 
art,  than  the  consideration  of  subject  treatment,  which,  as  we 
all  know,  was  in  the  best  periods  half  ideal,  half  realistic,  and 
which  under  certain  conditions  still  partakes  of  both  charact-ers. 
Attain,  with  regard  to  art- workmanship,  from  the  blacksmith, 
who  in  the  Middle  Ages  invested  his  Sucks  and  hinges  with 
consummate  grace  of  tbrm  and  detail,  donn  to  the  village  cart- 
wright  of  our  own  time,  whose  work  is  always  skilful  and  often 
picturesque,  who  shall  say  at  what  precise  point  the  followers 
of  any  handicraft  rise  from  the  level  of  mechanics  to  that  of 
artists,  or  when  the  products  of  human  industry  cease  to  be 
objects  of  beauty  and  become  mere  articles  of  use? 

The  truth  is,  tlmt  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  such  defini* 
tions  with  anything  like  accuracy.  At  different  periods  of  tlic 
world's  history  a  sense  of  material  beauty  has  manifested  itself 
in  various  ways  and  under  remotely  different  conditions.  The 
very  word  *  Art '  itself  had  originally  a  wide  siguificancey  and 
it  was  only  in  degenerate  timers  that  its  sense  became  limited 
to  the  very  narmw  sphere  in  which  it  is  vulgarly  applied.  It 
would  however  be  affectation  to  ignore  the  sense  in  which  we 
understand  the  term  tixlay,  and  it  is  only  because  the  question 
before  us  assumes  at  this  Meeting  a  social  and  philosophical 
rather  than  a  technical  form,  that  I  have  ventured  on  this 
preamble  by  way  of  apology  for  the  views  which  I  hold  and 
which  I  have  been  invited  by  your  courtesy  to  express. 

The  consideration  of  that  question  divides  itself  to  my  mind 
under  two  heads »  viz. : — 
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1st.  The  effect  of  refined  taste  and  workmanship  upon  the 
educated  public,  for  whose  use  and  gratification  houses  are 
furnished  and  decorated. 

2nd.  The  effect  upon  the  artist  or  workman^  who  designs  or 
executes  the  work  required. 

In  the  first  case,  I  apprehend  that  the  advantage  or  mental 
enjoyment  we  experience  in  surrounding  ourselves  with  objects 
of  good  and  appropriate  design  is  or  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
general  nature  as  that  which  we  derive  from  works  of  higher 
art,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  I  say  of  the 
same  general  nature,  because  of  course  even  the  higher  arts 
mav  appeal  in  a  different  degree  to  different  orders  of  mind. 
All  I  contend  is  that  to  a  properly  educated  taste  the  source 
of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  call  eye  -pleasure^  is 
common  to  all  the  arts,  however  humble  the  purpose  to  which 
they  may  be  applied.  The  only  wonder  is  that  any  line  of 
demarcation  should  have  been  drawn  by  modem  philosophy 
between  results  which  when  philosophically  tested  are  identical 
in  origin  and  object  It  is  true  that  a  certain  difference  must 
be  acknowledged  between  a  work  of  art  produced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gratifying  the  eye  and  a  work  of  art  in  which  use 
and  beauty  are  found  combined ;  but  I  confess  that  in  compar- 
ing the  two,  the  latter  to  my  mind  does  not  appear,  when 
socially  considered,  in  a  disadvantageous  light,  while  the  mental 
pleasure  in  each  case  is  substantially  the  same.  Yet  during 
the  revival  of  European  Art,  the  element  of  beauty  has  until 
lately  been  regarded  as  trivial  and  unimportant  in  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  while  in  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  call  the  fine  arts  it  has  been  designated  as  a  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment. 

I  believe  this  distinction  to  be  essentially  a  product  of 
modem  thought.  Look  back  to  the  best  periods  of  taste 
which  the  world  has  seen,  Classic,  MediaBval,  or  Renaissance, 
and  note  how  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  higher  arts  of 
each  period  are  the  form,  texture,  and  colour  of  every  work 
of  man's  hand  which  was  an  accessory  in  the  great  picture 
of  human  life.  The  age  of  Phidias  was  distinguished  by  its 
perfection  of  fictile  art,  and  by  a  costume  so  pre-eminently 
graceful  that  to  us  modems  the  very  fragment  of  a  draped 
statue  becomes  an  object  of  interest.  The  age  of  Robert 
de  Luzarches  and  of  Jean  d'Eschelles  was  the  age  of  storied 
tapestries,  cunningly  wrought  ironwork  and  carved  ivory. 
The  age  of  Raphael  was  we  age  of  those  chaste  and  beau- 
tiftil  designs  for  mural  decoration,  as  well  as  for  the  potters' 
and   the  goldsmiths'   art,  which   we   still  admire  in  cinque- 


cento  work.  These  are  names  which  have  for  centuries  been 
irteiitifiecl  with  three  of  the  grandest  epochs  in  the  liistory  of 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting;  and  they  arc  revered 
by  thousandfi  to  whom  the  style  of  modern  dres5,  the  pattemJ 
of  a  curtain,  or  the  shape  of  a  chair,  are  matters  of  supreme' 
indifference.  With  such  people  art  \^  too  exalted  and  intellec- 
tual a  pursuit  to  concern  itself  with  the  details  of  everyday  life. 
Greek  statues,  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  the  old  examples  of 
pictorial  art  may  be  enjoyed,  they  think,  quite  independently 
of  such  minor  matters  as  the  fiishion  of  clothes  and  furniture. 

To  an  ordinary  ear  this  sounds  plausibly  enough,  but  is 
there  not  something  grossly  inconsistent  in  the  conclusion  I 
Imagine  the  Diana  Venatrix  arrayed  in  the  latest  Paris  oos-| 
tume,  or  an  old  Venetian  portrait  surrounded  by  modem  ac 
sories,  or  H addon  Hall  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  uphokt 
which  found  favour  only  twenty  years  ago.  You  will  perhaps  mj 
that  this  is  an  tmfair  line  of  argument ;  that  it  is  one  thing  1 
degrade  the  great  art  of  past  ages  by  investing  it  with  the  con- 
ditions of  nineteenth- century  life,  and  another  to  admit 
conditions  in  the  appointmcnta  of  a  modern  household.  Ver^ 
true,  but  what  can  wc  say  in  defence  of  a  taste  so  incongruous] 
jis  to  tolerate  and  even  approve  types  of  ugliuess  around  us, 
which  wc  should  shudder  to  associate  with  our  ideals  of  beauty 
in  the  past  ? 

The  fact  is  that  such  a  taste,  regarded  theoretically,  assumes 
an  eminently  artificial  character.  And  to  realise  this  fully  we 
need  only  analyse  the  scnsatiims  of  pleasure  which  we  derive 
from  examples  of  the  fine  arts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  en- 
deavour to  define  the  fundamental  charms  of  gcnxl  architecture 
to  be  proportion,  chiaroscuro,  a  rhythmical  subdivision  of  part?, 
an  appropriate  distribution  of  ornament,  and  so  forth.  Apart 
from  the  mere  condition  of  size,  which  may  he  common  to  all 
architecture  good  and  bad,  what  characteristic  beauties  do  we 
find  in  it  that  may  not  also  be  realised  in  furniture?  Again, 
sculpture  and  painting  have  in  the  best  ages  of  all  art  played 
an  important  part  in  decorating  household  objects  of  the  most 
utilitarian  description.  We  may  talk  in  the  abstract  of  the 
graces  embodied  by  form  and  colour,  but  both  these  qualities 
are  equally  essential  to  the  excellence  of  the  minor  arts,  and  a 
thoroughly  genuine  taste  should  surely  demand  in  one  case 
what  it  requires  in  the  other.  In  past  ages,  as  I  have  said,  the 
same  standard  could  be  applied  to  both,  and  even  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  dress  and  accessories  of  external 
life  were  picturesque  enough  to  grace  the  canvas  of  Reynolds. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  time,  when  public  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  fine  arts,  if  we  may  judge  from  fiDancial  evidence, 
lias  reached  its  zenith,  to  invent  a  style  of  dress  of  which  the 
portrait  painter  is  ashamed,  and  a  style  of  furniture  which 
until  recently  was  a  scandal  to  the  arclutect 

I  say  '  until  recently,'  for  we  must  all  admit  that  within 
the  last  few  years  a  marked  improvement  has  been  taking  place 
in  the  decoration  and  appointments  of  English  homes.  After 
an  interval  of  three  generations  people  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  works  of  real  art  may  sometimes  be  looked  for  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  picture  frame,  and  below  the  pedestal  of  a  statue ; 
that  the  love  of  Greek  vases  and  Italian  marquetry,  however 
commendable  in  the  amateur,  might  be  perhaps  more  usefully 
directed  in  improving  the  design  of  British  pottery  or  cabinet 
work ;  and  that  the  fashion  of  upholstery,  once  synonymous 
with  all  that  was  vulgar  and  uninteresting,  may  be  so  re- 
modelled as  to  make  the  internal  aspect  of  our  homes  refined 
and  picturesque. 

That  this  reform,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  very  healthy 
indication  of  national  taste,  has  at  present  made  but  partial 
advance  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  still  find  private 
collectors  and  dilettanti  who  line  their  walls  with  pictures,  and 
fill  their  cabinets  with  brif^a-bracy  but  who  furnish  their  houses 
as  though  they  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  design. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  high  prices  sometimes  given  for  old 
engravings  of  a  particular  school  which  happens  to  be  in^ 
fashion.  Half  the  money  thus  spent  would  pay  for  a  well- 
panelled  wainscot  or  decorative  frieze  round  an  ordinary  dining 
room.  The  cost  of  a  few  specimens  of  old  English  or  Dresden 
china,  oflen  only  valued  for  their  rarity,  would  fill  a  room  with 
oak  or  walnut  furniture  of  excellent  design.  It  is  of  course 
only  natural  that  we  should  indulge  our  respective  hobbies  in 
art,  but  if  we  are  to  defend  them  on  aesthetic  grounds,  it  would 
be  well  to  ask  ourselves  this  question :  In  forming  these  col- 
lections, are  we  actuated  by  a  real  love  of  the  beautiful  or  by 
the  mere  pride  of  possession?  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
pounds'  worth  of  gems,  coins,  and  intaglios,  stowed  away  in  the 
cabinets  of  private  houses,  which  are  fitted  up  in  the  most 
vulgar  and  commonplace  fashion,  and  whose  owners,  though 
they  pass  for  people  of  taste,  exhibit  no  evidence  of  it  in  their 
immediate  surroundings.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  get  but  little 
genuine  pleasure  out  of  their  collections,  whereas  if  they  had 
spent  the  same  money  in  fitting  up  and  decorating  their  houses 
in  a  sound  style  of  art,  every  room  might  have  become  a  source 
of  daily  interest  to  themselves,  and  they  would  have  had  the 
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additional   satisfaction   of  feeling   that   they   had    helped 
encourage  one  of  the  best  forms  of  national  industry. 

But  to  revert  to  the  question  which  is  to  form  the  subje 
of  our  discussion,  viz. : — ^What  is  likely  to  be  the  social  effec 
of  improved  taste  in  decorative  and  industrial  art  ?  I  venturej 
to  think  it  will  be  useful  in  more  w^ays  than  one,  I  am 
one  of  those  optimists  who  desire  to  accredit  art  with  auj 
special  moral  functions  ;  and,  indeed,  if  its  true  liistory  wer 
to  be  frankly  written,  I  fear  we  should  find  that  the  best  ; 
of  all  ages  was  by  no  means  contemporary  with  the  highe 
development  of  human  virtue.  But  there  are,  neverthek 
certain  qualities  of  head  and  heart  of  which  it  may  becon 
the  exponent,  and  inasmuch  as  in  our  day  all  taste  may 
described  as  eclectic,  so  it  Is  also,  incideDtally,  educationa 
and  we  may  expect  that  in  due  course  it  wiU  have  a  quai 
social  effect  upon  the  rising  generation. 

The  rough,  but  jovial  hospitality  of  old  English  homest 
the  licentious  manners  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  formal  de 
ment  of  the  early  Georgian  era  were  all  in  turn  reflect€ 
the  arcliitccture,  the  dress,  and  furniture  of  the  day.     Now,  i 
I  were  asked  what  I  consider  tlie  special  characteristics 
domestic  taste  in  the  last  generation,  I  should  say  dulness  anci 
deceit.     From  drab-coloured  stucco  fronts  of  oockney  \illa 
down  to  artificial  flowers  and  Brummagem  plate  upon  veneered] 
dining  tables,  household  aii^  was  fast  becoming  a  gloomy 
How  it  was  rescued  from  this  degradition,  and  what  cans 
operated  to  bring  about  a  reaction,  it  would  take  too  long  td 
explain,  but  that  the  tide  of  public  taste  is  now  setting  in  ai|| 
opposite  direction  there  can  i)e  little  doubt. 

In  the  general  fiirms  a!id  enrichment  of  cabinet  work,  fotf 
instance,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  improvement  witb 
the  last  few  years.     The  clumsy  carving  and  heavy  detaiU  witi 
which  it  was  once  encumbered  have  been  replaced  by  delicatfll 
mouldings,  judiciously  introduced  ornament,  in  flat  relief,  or ' 
decorative  painting.     In  the  j^atterns  and  colours  of  textile 
fabrics   we   have   made   still   further   advance,  and   one   can , 
scarcely  look  into  the  shop  windows  of  any  good  upholsterecj 
without  seeing  portieres  and  window  curtains  of  real  artistio] 
excellence.     The  same  may  be  said  of  English  paper-hanging^f  J 
in  the  design  of  which  an  iihstract  treatment  of  natural  forms 
in  vegetable  life  has  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  geometrical 
diapers  of  the  late  Grothic  school,  and  the  pictorial  vulgarities  j 
that  preceded  them.     There  remains,  how^ever,  much  to  be 
learnt,  and  much  to  be  done  before  our  national    taste    in 
furniture  can  be  called  artistic.     We  have  museums  filled  with 
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objects  of  ancient  art-workmanship— objects  ttot  only  of  luxury, 
but  of  ordinary  use,  which  might  be  reproduced  at  a  reason- 
able cost  if  our  manufacturers  would  but  deign  to  copy  them. 
We  have  competent  designers  who  have  made  the  minor  arts 
their  special  study,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
might  completely  remodel  the  character  of  industrial  art,  if 
they  were  employed  to  superintend  its  execution.  But, 
instead  of  this,  we  find  tradesmen  intent,  every  season,  upon 
producing  what  they  call  *  novelties,'  and  which  include  every 
type  of  artistic  error  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Take 
carpets  for  instance;  with  the  productions  of  the  Oriental  loom  for 
years  before  his  eyes  as  models  for  imitation,  the  British  manu- 
facturer, with  a  few  creditable  exceptions,  has  cone  on  from 
time  to  time  turning  out  goods  which  violate — f  will  not  say 
this  or  that  canon  erf  taste — ^but  every  principle  of  taste  which 
has  ever  been  recognised  in  good  textile  art. 

Again,  with  regard  to  pottery ;  there  never  was  a  time, 
thanks  to  the  South  Kensington  authorities,  when  greater 
facilities  were  offered  for  the  study  and  improvement  of 
ceramic  art  than  at  the  present  time.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  There  has  been  a  quasi-reYivsl  of  majolica,  it  is  true, 
and  some  technical  skill  has  been  acquired  in  its  production, 
but  instead  of  imitating  the  character  of  old  designs  in  free 
treatment  of  form  and  noble  qualities  of  colour,  the  modern 
majolica  painter  is  bent  on  producing  pretty  pictures  on  his 
plates,  and  the  modeller  on  making  every  cup  of  a  tea-set  the 
precise  counterpart  of  the  rest,  while  the  china  merchant  him- 
self is  not  satisfied  until  his  dinner-service  looks  as  smug  and 
shiney  as  if  it  had  been  finished  by  a  coach-painter. 

As  for  metal-work,  the  difficulty  of  getting  even  a  skilled 
workman  to  execute  with  his  hammer  and  pliers  that  which 
every  village  blacksmith  could  do  a  hundred  years  ago  is 
extraordinary.  The  work  of  certain  firms  is,  of  course,  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  but  speaking  generally,  I  find  that  the 
principal  aim  of  the  British  metaUworker  is  to  make  both 
sides  of  every  ornamental  feature,  and  of  every  portion  of  every 
ornamental  feature,  precisely  alike.  That  is  what  he  calls 
good  work. 

Now,  I  have  lately  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  fifth 
exhibition  of  the  'Beaux  Arts  Appliqu^'  at  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie  in  Paris,  and  though  I  do  not  consider  the  speci- 
mens of  modem  cabinet  work  exhibited  there  equal  to  the 
best  of  ours  in  point  of  design,  I  must  say,  that  taking  their 
specimens  of  art-manufacture  atl  round,  I  saw  evidence  of 
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greater  skill  and  greater  taste  there  than  we  can  secure  in  IUb] 

country- 

I  am  not  speaking  of  their  bronzes  and  articles  of  orfeverUf 
in  the  design  of  which  the  human  figure  is  largely  introduced, 
because  we  know  that  the  authors  of  such  work  for  generations 
past  have  received  a  very  different  training  from  those  who 
follow  similar  occupation  in  England.  Skill  of  draughtsman* 
ship  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  good  taste  in  design, 
and  there  is  a  certain  meretricious  quality  about  these  French 
inventions  which  I  for  one  should  be  sorry  to  see  replacing, 
with  all  its  cleverness,  the  more  sober  and  modest  qualities  of 
our  English  school.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  however, 
I  must  say  that  in  such  matters  as  the  design  and  execution  of 
wrought  and  repousse  metal-work  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
especially  in  the  decoration  of  ceramic  ware,  we  are  far  behind 
the  French,  whose  reproductions  of  ancient  quincaillerie  of 
Italian  majolica,  old  Rouen,  and  other  kinds  of  pottery  are  ex- 
cessively clever,  and  far  cheaper  in  price  than  anything  of  the  | 
kind  manufactured  in  this  country.  Their  embroidered  linen 
for  table  and  toilet  use,  and  printed  canvas  for  mural  deco- 
ration, are  also  specialities  of  design  and  workmanship  which 
we  miglit  do  well  to  imitate. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  condition  of  industrial  art  ia  I 
England  at  the  present  day  is  hopefuK  and  that  a  little  more] 
education  and  a  closer  study  of  old  work  will  bring  about  a 
reform  in  household  tastCj  what  will  be  the  result  ?     Socially 
speaking,  and  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  rocial  aspect  of 
the  question,  for  that  is  the  one  wliich  we  are  called  on  to  con* 
sider ;  socially  speaking,  I  say,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  J 
of  this  reform  in  taste  upon  ourselves  and  our  children?     I| 
think  that  in  the  first  place  it  will  by  degrees  educate  the  eye] 
to  an  appreciation  of  good  forms  and  colours.     It  will  invest 
our  homes  with  a  domestic  charm  which  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  realise  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     It  will  tend  to 
create  an  interest  in  special  departments  of  industry.     It  will 
teach  us  that  good  work,  even  in  the  humblest  department  of 
taste,  can  only  be  produced  by  thoughtful  and  skilled  labour, 
and  til  at  if  we  want  a  good  article  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  it. 

In  course  of  time,  no  doubt,  furniture  of  a  plain  and  homely  I 
description  ^vill  partake  of  that   improvement,  in  form   and  ! 
material,  which  now  distinguishes  furniture  of  the  best  class  ; 
but  until  the  manufacturer  has  been  encouraged  by  people  of 
taste  and  adequate  means  Uy  improve  the  design  of  his  goods, 
and  until  his  workmen  have  thus  been  enabl^  by  experience 
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to  get  into  the  right  groove  of  work,  and  to  revive  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  craft,  we  cannot  expect  that  good  taste  which 
is  stinted  in  the  mansion  will  extend  to  humbler  domiciles. 
The  price  of  labour  in  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  novel 
and  constantly  increasing  requirements  uf  a  luxurious  age,  will 
no  doubt  render  it  impossible  to  return  to  that  condition  of 
things  when  a  knife-handle  or  a  salt-cellar  was  a  work  of 
refined  art.  But  at  least  we  may  remember  that  money  reck- 
lessly squandered  in  the  cause  of  fashion — on  the  gastronomic 
superfluities  of  the  dinner  table,  for  instance,  or  the  ephemeral 
caprices  of  a  milliner,  might  be  more  profitably  spent  in 
encouraging  taste  and  skill  in  those  departments  of  industrial 
art,  specimens  of  which  we  admire  under  the  glass  case  of  a 
museum,  but  which  if  we  chose  might  be  reproduced  for  our 
o^vn  households. 

And  I  venture  to  tliink  that  the  constant  sight  of  such 
objects,  if  ever  a  time  should  arrive  when  we  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  them,  and  our  children  grown  familiar  from 
their  earliest  days  with  refined  forms  and  deftly  associated 
colours,  will  be  the  best  foundation  that  we  can  lay  for  a  truly 
national  taste,  the  best  training  that  we  can  devise  for  a  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  the  higher  achievements  of  art,  whether  it 
be  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  At  present  I  fear 
our  picture  galleries  and  museums  aflford  genuine  pleasure  only 
to  the  educated  few,  and  the  majority  of  persons  who  visit  them 
<lo  so  either  in  idle  curiosity,  or  because  they  feel  that  it  is  the 
correct  thing  to  do,  just  as  some  people  of  fashion  hire  an 
opera-box  for  the  season,  without  caring  a  jot  in  their  real 
hearts  for  the  music  which  they  listen  to  in  the  cause  of  pro- 
priety. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  expect  that  by  such 
means  as  I  have  suggested,  we  can  ever  cultivate  in  the  million 
that  keen  and  discriminate  sense  of  beauty  which  is  felt  by 
artists  for  the  subtlest  faculties  of  their  art,  and  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  special  study,  but  at  least  we  may  hope 
to  educate  the  popular  taste  so  far  as  to  distinguish  what  is 
refined  and  noble  from  that  which  is  vulgar  and  mean.  Mr. 
Suskin,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  works,  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  term  *  High  Art,'  and  declared  that  all  good  art  was, 
and  ever  had  been,  a  low  and  common  thing.  Like  many  other 
of  his  apparently  extravagant  theories,  there  is  a  foundation  of 
truth  in  this  dictum ;  and  I  believe  that  a  little  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  taste,  given  in  familiar  language,  and 
unencumbered  by  the  sophistry  of  sesthetics,  would  do  more  to 
<lifiruse  a  knowledge  of  art  than  all  the  profound  and  obfuscating 
dissertations  of  the  German  critics.     One  of  the  most  skilful 
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and  accomplished  arcliitccts  of  the  present  day  once  said  to  me 
that  he  believed  the  real  principle  of  design  in  architecture 
was  common  sense.     I  will  not  venture  to  connect  this  prin- 
ciple with  the  practice  of  the  arti?,  concerning  which  it  would 
be  presumptuoos  in  me  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  one  day  the  frrumoiar  of  all  art  so  taught  that  its  lan- 
guage may  ajipeal  iar  more  widely  to  the  people  of  this  country 
than  it  does  at  present.     Well,  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  that 
grammar  would  be  the  improvement  of  household  taste  ;  and 
this  being  so,  we  should  surely  hail  with  delight  any  popular 
attempt  to  imitate,  although  it  may  not  rival,  the  productions 
of  our  best  designers.    Everything  roust  have  a  beginning,  and 
though  the  examples  of  furniture  which  are  at  present  turned  j 
out  by  ordinary  manufacturers  may  be  but  indifferent  copies 
oi'  the  best  work,  they  are  sure  to  improve  year  by  year. 
Keraeml>er  the  wretched  parodies  whicli  passed  under  the  name  i 
of  Gothic  architecture  half  a  century   ago,  and  consider  the^ 
artistic  excellence  which  has  been  reached  at  this  stage  of  the 
Revival.     Why  may  we  not  expect  a  similar  improvement  in 
industrial  art  ?     It  may  no  doubt  be  a  little  mortifying  to  tliis 
or  that  leader  of  taste  to  find  liis  inventions  travestied,  but  j 
after  all  it  is  the  fate  of  leaders  to  be  followed,  and  if  the 
copies  are  inferior  he  may  well  derive  satisfaction  from  thehof 
that  he  is  guiding  the  public  even  after  this  indirect  fashion 
A  monopoly  of  skill  wnll  never  lay  the  foundation  of  a  nationa 
taste,  and  if  a  change  of  style  is  to  be  adopted,  and  if  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions  are  to  ensue  in  order  to  secure 
that  monopoly,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  public,  mistrusting 
this  Will-o'-the-wisp  leadership,  begin  to  ask  whether  there  ar©^i 
any  fixed  princiiiles  of  taste  at  all.  ^^ 

Secondly,  I  think  that  this  improvement  in  household  taste^ 
will  operate  favourably  on  the   artist.     It  is  not  very  many 
^^ears  since  the  profession  of  Titian  and  Vandyke  wasregarde' 
'mth  distrust  and  even  disparagement  by  what  is  called  society 
when  a  young  man  of  good  family  adopted  it  as  a  means  of  livelt^ 
hood.  Thank  gomlness,  wc  have  survived  the  folly  and  snobbL  ' 
ness  of  that  prejudice.     But  to  this  day  there  are  branches  < 
art  so  little  understood  and  a]i|ireciatod  in  this  country,  that" 
the  w^orld  of  fashion  has  until  lately  only  recognised  them  in  a 
spirit   of  condescension ♦   and  as  if  they  involved  no   mental 
culture-     This  was  of  course  the  result  of  ignorance  and  in- 
difierence,  a  relic  of  that  dark  time  for  art  and  letters  when  an 
author  received  his  honorarium  for  a  dedication,  and  a  painter 
was  ready  to  alter  the  composition  of  his  picture  at  a  patron's 
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bidding.  A  reflex  action  was  the  result  of  this  condition  of 
things.  The  artificial  etiquette  which  had  raised  a  social 
barrier  between  artists  and  their  patrons  found  repetition  in 
the  world  of  art  itself.  A  painter  of  note  in  the  last  gene- 
ration would  have  hesitated  to  employ  his  brush  on  the 
decoration  of  private  houses.  Architects  did  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  their  dignity  to  design  the  furniture  and  fittings 
of  the  mansions  erected  under  their  superintendence.  The 
consequence  was,  of  course,  a  half-hearted  interest  in  art>  and 
the  exercise  of  domestic  taste  was  left  to  house  painters  and 
upholsterers,  with  a  result  from  which  we  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  recover. 

It  was  long  before  the  British  public  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  conditions  of  pictorial  art  besides  those 
fulfilled  in  the  completion  of  an  easel  picture.  It  was  long 
before  they  seemed  to  remember  that  the  interiors  of  their 
houses  demanded  as  much  care  and  frequently  more  skill  to 
ensure  artistic  excellence  than  the  street  front  itself.  The 
very  door  panel  of  a  cabinet  may  present,  in  carved  or  inlaid 
work,  a  richer  field  for  design  than  a  whole  facade  in  stone, 
and  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  there  are  occasions  when  one 
deserves  as  much  attention  as  the  other. 

In  like  manner,  when  decorative  painting  includes  the 
design  of  the  human  figure  or  animal  life,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  draw  any  social  distinction  between  the  man  who  paints  in 
oil  and  the  man  who  paints  in  distemper.  One  of  the  most 
successful  followers  of  this  revived  branch  of  art  at  the  present 
day,  is  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
whose  admirable  work,  of  which  an  excellent  example  may  be 
seen  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city,  bears  all  the  evidence  of  a 
liberal  education. 

Again,  the  design  of  wall  papers  and  curtains  used  to  be 
left  to  the  hands  of  draughtsmen  who  had  been  trained  indeed 
after  a  conventional  fashion,  but  who  had  frequently  neither 
studied  nor  appreciated  the  spirit  of  ancient  art.  Now  it  is 
some  evidence  of  a  reform  in  national  taste,  some  index  of  the 
position  which  it  occupies  in  the  social  mind,  when  we  find 
that  at  the  present  time  a  scholar,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
poets  of  his  day,  is  the  head  of  a  firm  by  whom  such  articles 
are  designed  and  supplied  to  the  public.  If  reform  in  house- 
hold taste  has  thus  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  educated  for 
long  neglected  handicrafts  and  branches  of  manufacture  which 
had  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere  trade,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
has  had  a  beneficial  eifect  upon  the  artisan  whose  skill  is  thus 
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directly  associated  with  work  which  the  classes  above  him  not 
only  require  but  r/y^y.  There  must  always,  of  course,  be  & 
certain  amount  of  dull  and  purely  mechanical  labour  in  the 
world  which  is  simple  drudgery,  for  which  the  workman  receives 
his  wa^e  and  is  forgotten.  But  there  is  at  least  one  field  of 
occupation  that  becomes  a  sort  of  common  ground,  in  which  all 
classes  are  alike  interested,  in  which  manual  skill  is  as  neces- 
sarj-  an  element  as  educated  taste,  and  that  field  is  the 
development  of  industrial  art.  An  interest  in  such  workman- 
ship at  once  utilises  wealth  and  ditrmifies  labour,  and  to  en- 
courage it  is  to  encourage  a  beneficial  influence,  operating 
more  directly  perhaps  than  any  other  u)Hin  two  sections  of 
society  which  oilier  circumstances  divide. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  witliout  expressing  ray 
hope  that  in  the  Government  Department  of  Art,  of  which  our 
President  of  this  Section  is  now  tlie  official  director,  some  effort 
will  ere  long  he  made  to  form  a  permanent  collection  of  objects 
illustrating  the  mi>dern  progress  of  every  branch  of  British 
manufacture  into  which  the  element  of  taste  enters,  I  can 
imagine  the  difficulties  of  forming  such  a  collection,  and  that 
imless  great  care  were  taken,  the  Mosenmat  South  Kensington 
might  be  inundated  with  specimens  of  indifferent  merit.  But  . 
surely  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  against  sudi  a  contin-  ^H 
gency.  In  the  best  pictorial  exhibitions  a  certain  measure  of  ^H 
ability  is  required  in  every  painting  admitted.  Why  should  not 
a  similar  standard  be  required  in  an  exhibition  of  industrial  art  ?  ^Jl 
The  fault  of  such  exhibitions  hitherto  has  been  that  they  have^H 
assumed  too  much  the  character  of  a  bazaar.  What  we  really  ^^ 
want  for  the  encouragement  of  good  taste  in  manufacture  i« 
not  a  bazaar,  but  a  museum  of  carefully  selected  objects.  The  i 
selection  might  be  a  delicate  task,  but  it  is  one  which  could  | 
be  easily  undertaken  by  a  competent  committee.  Imagine  the  I 
benefit  which  the  general  public  would  derive  fVom  visiting  ' 
such  an  exhibition,  in  which  every  obiject  exhibited  was  distin- 
guished by  some  special  merit  of  design  or  workmanship. 
Fancy  the  emulation  which  would  ensue  among  manufacturers, 
the  education  which  would  be  incidentally  aftbrded  to  tha 
designer  and  the  workman.  Instead  of  wandering  listlessljf 
between  stalls  filled  with  the  common-place  productions  aP 
ordinary  traile,  visitoi^s  to  such  an  exhibition  would  feel  that 
everything  they  examined  was  worth  attention  and  study.  The 
real  principles  of  household  taste  would  be  taught  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  very  question  which  we  are  invited  to  discuai 
to-day  would  be  answered  in  a  practical  form. 
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Mr,  Cr.  A.  AuDSLEY  also  read  a  Paper  on  the  subject.' 
To  the  important  question  so  often  asked^  '  How  are  we  to 
become  an  artistic  nation  ? '  there  appeared  to  his  mind  a  very 
obvious  and  simple  answer.  Surround  your  children^  beset 
their  path  from  their  very  cradles  with  objects  of  beauty  and 
utility ;  accustom  them  to  rooms  which  display  refinement  of 
colour^  and  appropriate  design  in  their  decorations^  so  that  they 
may  become  naturally  impressed  with  the  laws  of  harmony  of 
colour^  and  the  principles  which  dictate  its  application  to  form. 
Familiarise  them  with  useful  articles^  clad  in  artistic  garbs^ 
rather  than  with  works  of  art  which  do  not  identify  themselves 
with  their  daily  wants  and  duties,  so  that  they  may  recognise  the 
fitness  of  the  union  between  beauty  and  utility,  and  learn  to 
love  art  thus  linked  with  every  object  of  daily  life.  Banish 
from  your  houses  everything  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
sham,  so  that  your  children  may  learn  to  respect  the  great 
principle  of  all  art — Truth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  such  a  mode  of  artistic  training  as  this — a 
training  which  would  be  so  gradual,  so  pleasant  to  the  youthful 
mind,  and  so  certain  in  its  results.  To  the  question,  *  What  is 
the  influence  upon  society  of  decorative  art  and  art-workman- 
ship in  all  household  details  ? '  he  answered  that  their  influence 
for  good  is  strictly  in  proportion  to  their  artistic  excellence  and 
truunfulness.  That  it  is  morally  injurious  to  keep  company 
with  bad  things,  as  it  is  to  associate  with  bad  people,  is  only 
made  apparent  when  we  perceive  clearly  that  it  is  refining  and 
educating  to  the  mind  to  live  in  the  presence  of,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded with,  beautiful  and  artistic  objects,  as  it  is  refining 
and  educating  to  continually  associate  with  persons  of  high 
culture  and  moral  worth.  He  should  have  great  hopes  for 
the  artistic  culture  of  the  nation  if  he  could  see  a  widespread 
attention  being  paid  to  the  art-decoration  and  furnishing  of 
dwelling-houses ;  for  he  would  be  certain  that,  in  years  to  come, 
persons  would  go  forth  from  them  with  the  love  ibr  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  true  firmly  linked  with  their  most  pleasant  memories 
and  associations,  and  with  a  sympathy  for  art  which  would  bear 
rich  fruit  on  further  cultivation.  Looking  at  the  state  of  house- 
hold taste  amongst  us,  more  especially  amongst  the  wealthy, 
his  impression  was  that  there  was  very  little  fine  taste  or  love 
of  art  amongst  those  who  most  professed  to  be  artistic.  The 
widely-diffused  idea  that  fine  art  was  only  to  be  found  in 
framed  and  glazed  pictures  was  doing  more  to  destroy  a  poi)u- 
lar  knowledge  and  love  for  art  than  any  other  active  element 

*  This  Pbper  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  fonn  by  Adam  Holden,  LiTerpool. 
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at;  work.  Why  should  we  thus  worship  one  phase  of  art  to  the  i 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other?  It  m  peculiarly  a  nineteetith- 
century  notion*  and,  if  encouraged,  will  ruin  all  chance  of  our 
becoming  an  artistic  people.  In  ancient  times,  which  were 
characterised  for  high  artistic  development,  every  phase  of  art 
was  alike  encouraged,  and  little  or  no  epecial  attention  was 
paid  to  what  may  be  called  portable  pictures.  Special  attention 
is  being  paid  to  tltem  now,  because  they  present  such  charming 
facilities  of  transportation  to  or  from  the  auction-room.  It  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  almost,  that  it  is  a  good  speculation  to 
buy  the  works  of  good  artists.  In  past  time  art  was  accepted 
in  a  ranch  broader  sense  than  it  is,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
present  day;  it  did  not  exist  solely  in  painted  canvas,  or  tinted 
paper,  or  in  sculptured  marble  :  it  displayed  its  mighty  power 
in  architecture ;  its  grand  scope  in  the  mosaic  and  fresco  decora- 
tions of  churclies,  palaces,  and  private  dwellings;  its  glittering 
splendour  in  stained  glass ;  its  cunning  imagery  in  tapestry 
id  other  teittile  fabrics  ;  its  choicest  thoughts  in  objects  of 
bronze  J  iron,  and  in  works  of  the  goldsmith  and  enameller  ;  its 
presence  was  evident  in  every  piece  of  furniture,  every  musicAl 
inetrument,  every  illuminated  book,  every  article  of  gla«8, 
which  came  from  Murano,  and,  in  short,  in  each  and  every 
article  of  daily  use.  In  those  ages  decorative  art  was  botn 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated;  and  the  artsof  produo- 
tion  and  the  arts  of  design  were  bound  together  in  a  noble  leagoe^ 
It  is  evident,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  take  our  Bunrey, 
tliat,  as  a  nation,  we  are  very  backward  in  all  matters  relating  to 
household  art  and  taste.  In  some  quarters,  immense  progress  has 
been  made,  and  this  progress  has  been  the  active  means  of  im- 
proving, so  far  as  decorative  art  and  art-workmanship  is  con- 
cerned, many  of  our  manufactured  articles  and  the  several 
objects  of  household  furniture.  After  giving  a  graphic  and 
lively  account  of  a  sample  of  pojiular  modern  house  fumisliing, 
Mr.  Audsley  said  they  could  not  long  close  their  eye^  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  imperative  upon  us  as  a  nation  to  strive  after 
improvement  in  domestic  art  or  household  taste,  and  he  looked 
forward  with  some  hope,  now  that  art  bad  been  recognised  as 
an  important  branch  of  social  seteoce,  to  the  day,  not  very 
distant,  perhaps,  when  it  would  be  a  disgrncc  to  decorate  and 
furnish  dwelling* houses  as  they  are  now  too  frequently  done. 
He  referred  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  schools  of  art  and 
fine-art  museums,  es])ecially  that  at  South  Kensington,  gave 
certain  ideas  of  household  art  and  taste,  cone  In  ding  by  stating 
that  in  these  there  should  be  truth,  beauty,  and  harmony,  not 
only  in  colour,  but  in  every  work  of  art  which  a  house  may 
contain. 
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Mr.  B.  M.Ward,  R.  A..  (London)  said  one  of  the  Papers  might  convey 
tlie  idea,  unintentionally  he  believed,  that  cabinet  pictures  did  not  exist 
in  the  highest  periods  of  art.  But  a  great  number  of  admirable  easel  or 
cabinet  pictures  were  painted  by  Eaphael  and  others  of  his  school,  and 
he  had  seen  exquisite  little  pieces,  and  yet  pieces  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  grandeur,  which  from  their  nature  must  have  been  hung  upon 
-walls  in  cabinets,  and  called  cabinet  pictures.  In  several  of  the  backgrounds 
of  portraits  of  the  period  of  Vandyke  and  other  Flemish  painters,  there 
were  representations  of  such  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Audsley  that  pictures  had  been  painted  by  ancient  painters 
for  different  domestic  purposes.  In  Florence  especially,  there  existed 
chests  which  had  been  used  for  the  trousseaux  of  ladies,  and  which 
contained  most  excellent  productions  of  the  Florentine  school.  Speci- 
mens might  be  seen  in  South  Kensington.  Though  pictures  were  not 
so  generally  collected  of  old  as  now,  he  believed  there  must  have  been 
considerable  isolated  collections.  There  was  evidence  that  cabinet 
pictures  were  placed  about  rooms,  and  that  they  had  elegant  frames ; 
and  he  recollected  seeing  some  binaW  and  elegant  Florentine  frames. 
He  could  endorse  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  want  of  utility  in  much 
iumiture  of  modern  manufacture.  He  once  had  a  set  of  chairs  which 
were  perpetually  breaking  down  at  the  junction  of  the  legs  with  the 
seat.  When  the  legs  did  come  off  he  could  see  that  his  chairs  were 
like  whited  sepulchres,  all  rotten  within.  It  surely  indicated  a  great 
absence  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  to  have  his  chair 
weakest  at  the  part  where  the  greatest  weight  was  placed.  In  furni- 
ture, as  in  everything  else,  art  and  scientific  knowledge  were  most 
desirable.  The  idiotic  habit  of  bringing  into  use  for  house  decoration 
those  miserable  tiger  skins  had  been  referred  to.  That  much-injured 
animal,  the  tiger,  was  exterminated  everywhere  by  English  agency,  and 
it  had  its  revenge,  and  lay  stuffed,  or  partly  stuffed,  the  head  and  paws 
standing  up  from  the  ground.  He  could  recollect  several  occasions  of 
aggravating  tumbles  through  them. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  (London)  said  the  Papers  gave  pro- 
minence to  what  was  sometimes  ignored  by  artists — the  close  connec- 
tion between  beauty  and  truth.  Utility  and  truth  ought  to  form  the 
basis  of  beauty.  We  now  suffered  from  a  plethora  of  bad  ornamentation, 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  this  important  principle. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  (Liverpool)  said  that  in  the  Roscoe  Gallery  in 
Liverpool  might  be  seen  several  paintings,  evidently  taken  from  the 
marriage  chests  to  which  Mr.  Ward  had  alluded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Traice  (Manchester)  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  diffusing  that  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art,  and  that  sym- 
pathy with  the  beautiful,  which  the  writers  of  both  these  Papers,  and  Mr. 
Audsley  especially,  had  insisted  upon.  For  some  years,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Department  over  which  their  President  now  held  control,  the 
Government  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  gentleman  to  lecture  to  all  the 
schools ;  and  he  believed  the  first  collection  of  anything  like  data  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  schemes  of  ornamental  decoration  of  different  schools 
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was  given  by  Mr.  Worms,  the  Keeper  of  tlie  pictures  at  tbe  Natia 
Gallery.  He  could  not  belp  tbinkiDg  that  lectures  given  to  |K>p 
audiences  on  decorative  art,  with  the  illuistrations  wliich  the  writers  of 
these  Papers  would  be  competent  to  give,  would  be  immensely  usefbUJ 
They  were  the  sort  of  agents  wanted  to  address  the  public  mind  onl 
thia  subject.  There  was  an  abundance  of  art  literature,  but  it  ac&Fcelyl 
ever  went  home  to  ordinary  minds.  Even  among  most  intelligeall 
people,  it  was  rare  to  find  the  household  library  containing  any  work  J 
giving  an  insight  into  the  higher  criticism  of  art*  It  had  been  saidf 
that  museums  were  dumb ;  people  went  to  them,  but  did  not  learn  wh 
they  w^ere  looking  at.  He  recollected  being  astonished  at  the  inter 
some  working  nien^  who  were  engaged  in  sculp tor^s  Avork,  took  in  getr^l 
ting  books  almost  obsolete,  which  would  inform  them  regarding  theirj 
art.  One  sculptor,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  mere  sketch  he  had  0(1 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  came  to  the  Britts>h  Museum  U\  find  anji 
example,  and  to  ascertain  what  mode  of  treatment  would  be  mo 
graceful.  Such  things  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  working  men.  Artl 
had  been  too  much  the  Cindtirelht  of  our  free  libraries.  Thecommitteei  | 
should  have  before  them  the  importance  of  keeping  in  stock  the  be 
art  w^orks  that  could  be  procured.  He  would  also  take  all  means  c 
securing  familiar  addresses  on  the  subject,  lie  had  seen  over  Jind  ove 
again  wliat  marvels  could  be  done  with  a  handful  of  flower*.  Wlif 
should  school  children  not  he  as^ked  to  bring  ilowers  from  the  fieln 
and  required  to  arrange  them  on  the  desks  artistiadly  ?  That  was  1 
rude  type  of  one  of  the  ways  by  which  latent  art  feeling  could 
aroused.  He  lK>ped  it  might  be  possible  to  have  the  Paper.**  that  ha 
been  read  in  this  Section  collected  and  published  in  a  form  in  wide 
they  might  be  accessible  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Georgi:  AiTCUisojf  (London)  said  the  general  art  feeling  in  thtf 
country  was  very  low.     There  were  noble  exceptions ;  but  the  genen 
taste  was  lor  landscape  of  an  almost  jihotographic  cruality  ;  ibr  illustrated 
jouraal  representations  on  a  Inrger  scale.  The  true  principles  of  high  art, 
such  as  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  die  knife  or  the  salt-cellar  on  on  ' 
table,  as  well  as  the  inaf^nificent  frieze  or  group  of  statues,  were  nfl 
generally  appreciated.     With   regard   to  his  own  profession— that 
architecture— he  would   remind  the  department  that  architectund 
liould  be  set  in  an  appropriate  frame,  as  it  were.  Within  the  last  centur 
"every  variety  of  style,  fronj  every  part  of  the  world,  bad  been  placed  il 
juxtapo^sition,  one  with  another,  in  thia   country,  and  that  made 
impossible  lliat  we  could  have  a  national  ^tyle.     Eeal  art  must  be  I 
expression  and  development  of  national  feeling.     We  could  not  have 
art  potted  for  us  like  Australian  nieatj  and  transmitted  through 
hge&.     Unless  from  the  desire  of  the  people  for  the  embodiment  of  1 
true  and  tlie  beautiful,  we  could  not  have  real  excellence  in  art ;  an 
Buch  art  oa  we  had  would  not  have  any  character.     Art  had  been  ne; 
lected  and  was  practically  non-existent  now,  except  in  minute  come 
here  and  tliere  throughout  the  world.     There  was  no  country  in  whifl 
there  was  any  national  art  applied  universally  to  all  articles  of  hou 
bold  utility.    The  reason  w^aa  pcrlmi)3  not  far  to  seek.    Mankind  dn 
the  last  century  had  been  occtipied  with  important  discoveries  and  ifl 
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yentions.  The  wonders  of  Aladdin^s  lamp  had  been  outstripped  by  the 
discoveries  of  science.  Art  had  been  neglected  in  the  scientific,  and  he 
might  also  say  the  political  activity  of  recent  times.  These  very  inven- 
tions increased  man's  leisure.  That  leisure  which  was  once  reserved 
for  the  few  would  now,  he  hoped,  become  the  patrimony  of  the  many, 
and,  the  more  repubive  forms  of  labour  being  performed  by  machinery, 
in  a  shorter  time,  man  could  have  more  opportunity  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  art  and  other  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed.  A  new  diffi- 
ctdty  had  arisen  with  regard  to  architectural  art.  Every  new  style 
liad  been  associated  with  some  new  form  of  construction.  There  was 
no  new  form  of  construction,  except  construction  in  iron,  which  was 
difficult  to  manipulate.  By  intelligent  study,  however,  he  hoped  much 
could  be  done ;  and,  as  the  Greeks  took  particular  care  to  surround 
their  children  and  the  ladies  of  their  houses  with  the  most  beautiful 
forms,  we  could,  by  similar  thoughtfulness  and  care,  inspire  the  rising 
generation  with  the  love  of  art  which  was  necessary  to  its  advancement. 
By  such  means,  and  by  the  creation  of  professorships  at  the  various 
seats  of  art,  England  might  yet  be  proud  of  her  works  of  art  as  of  her 
science  and  invention. 


Some  Account  of  the  Art^Union  of  London:   An  Art  Popu^ 
lariser.     By  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. 

THE  history  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  a  very  remark- 
able one ;  and  the  effects  of  the  operations  of  this  associa- 
tion have  not  yet  been  taken  properiy  into  consideration  by 
writers  on  art.  A  brief  account  of  the  more  salient  points  of 
that  history  will  not  be  thought  out  of  place  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  established  to  discuss  questions  of  art 
bearing  upon  educational  and  industrial  development,  and  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  taste  in  all  ranks  of  the  nation. 

In  1837  it  occurred  to  a  few  lovers  of  art  in  this  country 
that  something  might  be  done  to  render  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  it  more  general  than  was  then  the  case,  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  taste ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  associa- 
tion, founded  on  the  principle  of  the  German  Kunstvereine, 
might  be  successfully  established — money  being  subscribed  in 
small  amounts,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers in  larger  sums  for  the  provision  and  purchase  of  works 
of  art.  As  a  curious  matter  of  fact,  such  an  association  in  a 
small  way,  under  the  title  of  *  Virtuosi  of  St.  Luke,'  was  formed 
in  London  by  Vandyke,  revived  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  con- 
tinued in  operation  intermittently  till  1743. 

When  the  Art-Union  of  London  was  organised,  a  society 
with  a  similar  aim  had  been  started  in  Scotland;  but  the 
mode  adopted  in  London  differed  from  that  of  the  Scotch 
association  and  the  German  undertakings  in  one  important 
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particular,  inasmucli  tliat,  while  in  those  schemes  the  sele 
oi"  works  to  be  given  iia  prizes  wa§  made  by  the  gover 
body,  it  was  determined  to  confide  the  selection  of  prizes  tothSI 
prize  gainers  themselves,  as  being  a  plan  better  calculated  tol 
attract  subscribers,  and  as  likely  to  assist  in  cultivating  the] 
power  of  observing  and  appreciating  the  qualities  on  which  thtj 
comjiarative  value  of  works  of  art  depends.  Not  merely  doefl 
the  act  ol'  selection  thrown  upon  an  individual  lead  in  his  par-l 
ticutar  case  to  puquiry  and  comparison,  which  often  prove  %\ 
good  first  lesson,  but  every  member  who  goes  to  an  exhibitioo  f 
feels  the  possibility  of  being  some  day  a  prizeholder,  and  so 
examines  works,  and  tries  to  understand  why  this  or  that  may 
be  better  or  worse  than  others,  with  the  view  i>f  having  tq 
choose  for  himself  hereafter  the  beat  |jirture  obtainable. 

Going  back  to  the  organisation  of  the  society — a  committed 
of  seventeen  was  formed,  of  whom  three  arc  still  members  of 
the  Council^  and  in  the  fii'st  year  they  raised  with  diilicultyi 
480/.,  with  which  the  prizeholders  purchased  thirteen  works,] 
varying  in  price  from  10/.  to  100/,  Tlie  amount  of  subscrip-l 
tions  went  on  doubling  for  several  years  until  an  income  of  1 
about  12,000/.  per  annum  was  attained;  and  at  this,  more  or] 
less,  it  remained  for  some  time.  In  1875,  however,  it  renche 
18,926/.,  and  the  last  yearly  subscription  was  no  less  Jiaal 
20,932/. 

In  its  second  year  the  society  adopted  the  j^rinciple  of  set 
iDg  apart  a  certain  sum  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  a  picturCii 
BO  that  each  member  might  receive  an  impressitm  of  the  plate,  and 
thus  have  a  direct  and  certain  return  for  his  outlay ;  the  CounciT 
knowiJig  that  by  combination  a  work  could  be  pracluccd  of  the 
market  value  at  least  of  the  subscription,  and  having  a  confident! 
belief  that,  in  thus  bringing  a  systematic  artistic  influence 
bear  upon  a  vast  number  of  persons  at  regularly  recurnDj 
periods,  they  w*ere  preparing  the  way  for  the  advancement  i 
art,  even  in  its  highest  department's.    For,  if  the  history  of  thq^l 
fine  arts  in  past  ages  teaclies  plainly  any  one  lesson,  it  surelyJ 
is  that  those  arts  only  will  flourish  truly  and   permanentl/tl 
where  they  are  of  home-growth,  and  have  set  themselves  to 
illustrate    the    characteristic   sentiments   and   feelings  of  th*>, , 
nation,  thereby  ceasing  to  minister  merely  to  the  luxuries 
the  favoured  few,  and  becoming  rather  the  perennial  and  in 
creasing  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the  public  at  large,     A  con 
paratively  small  sum  only  could  be  spared  on  the  iirst  occaision  \ 
for   tlie   engraving,  and   the    committee    commissioned    Mr^i 
William  Giller  to  engrave  a  plate  from  the  picture,  *  A  Caxna 
dolesc  Monk,'  painted  by  IVIr,  Simson,  which  had  been  sele 
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as  a  prize  in  the  preceding  distribution.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  issue  of  annual  plates  which  has  been  continued 
ever  since,  and  which  may  be  truly  termed  remarkable,  includ- 
ing reproductions  by  the  first  British  engravers,  such  as  Doo, 
Stocks,  Sharpe,  Finden,  Heath,  Willmore,  Joubert,  Jeens, 
and  others,  of  the  works  of  the  best  British  painters,  notably 
Mulready,  Webster,  Turner,  Maclise,  Landseer,  Callcott,  Frith, 
Cooke,  Stanfield,  Armitage,  GoodalU  and  others,  the  whole 
culminating  in  the  two  large  plates  by  Stocks  and  Sharpe 
respectively  of  Maclise's  magnificent  wall-paintings  in  West- 
minster Palace,  of  'Wellington  and  Blucher  meeting  after 
Waterloo '  and  the  *  Death  of  Nelson.' 

These  remarkable  works  each  occupied  five  years  in  en- 
graving— ^and  of  each  about  20,000  impressions  have  been 
distributed — at  a  cost,  including  copyright,  paper,  and  printing, 
of  7,800i  and  7,200/.  respectively.  Produced  commercially, 
two  guineas  at  least  must  have  been  charged  for  each  print, 
but  under  the  arrangements  of  the  Art-Union  each  subscriber 
of  a  guinea  received  an  impression,  and  a  large  sum  in  the 
aggregate  still  remained  to  be  distributed  in  the  shape  of  prizes. 
It  is  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  these  and  other  plates  lately 
produced  for  the  society,  that  in  every  case  the  last  impression 
taken  from  the  plate  is,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  the  first  printed. 
This  result  could  not  have  been  attained,  but  for  Mr.  Joubert's 
valuable  discovery  of  the  process  of  steel-facing,  by  which  the 
copper-plate  id  coated  with  an  infinitesimally  thin  layer  of  steel, 
which  uioroughly  protects  from  wear  the  surface  of  the  copper, 
and  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  before  any  perceptible 
decline  occui^s  in  the  quality  of  the  impressions. 

Besides  plates  engraved  in  pure  line  (of  which  branch  of 
art,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  the  Art-Union  is  now  the  sole 
support,  publishers  aU  adopting  the  more  rapid,  but  inferior, 
styles  of  mezzotint  or  the  dotted  style,  technically  termed 
chalk  engraving),  the  society  has  produced  some  fine  examples 
of  chromolithography,  such  as  *  Choosing  the  Wedding-Gown,' 
after  Mulready,  and  *  Bellagio,'  and  *  Wild  Roses,'  after  Birket 
Foster,  besides  volumes  of  the  highest  class  of  wood-engraving 
by  Jackson,  the  Dalziels,  Linton,  and  others. 

In  the  year  1841  the  committee  determined  to  endeavour 
to  turn  the  attention  of  British  artists  to  the  production  of 
compositions  in  pure  outline,  after  the  manner  of  Riepenhausen, 
and  some  later  Germans,  of  which  manner  Flaxman  was,  up 
to  that  time,  the  sole  representative  in  England,  their  object 
being  to  show  the  importance  of  that  purity  and  correctness  of 
drawing,  and  severe  beauty  of  form,  which,  apart  from  colour. 
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find  all  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  exist  in  the  com  post  tionti 
on  the  fictile  vases  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  outlines  of  the  | 
artists  abovenamed. 

As  the  result  of  an  offer  of  a  premium  of  60/.  for  a  series  I 
of  designs  in  furtherance  of  the  object  proposed,  thirty  gets  ofj 
dra^dngs,  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  were  received^  and  thdf 
premium  was  adjudged  to  one  illustrative  of  Bunyan's  *  Pil-j 
grim's  Progress,'  which  was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  H.  C  Selous.  [ 
The  engraving  of  these  outlines  was  very  satisfactorily  exe-j 
cuted  by  Mr<  Henry  Moses,  and  copies  were  distributed  to  all  f 
the  subscribers  of  the  year   1844.     Four  other  sets  of  engra- 
vings in  a  similar  s^yle  have  since  been  produced  by  the  Art- 
Union.     Amongst  those  who  have  received  premiums  for  such 
works  may  be  named  Mr,  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  Mr,  John  Tenniel, 
and  Sir  Noel  Paton.     Of  large  and  small  prints,  or  sets  of 
prints,  of  various  kinds,  the  society  has  distributed  upwards  of 
500,000,     Through  the  agencies,  which  have  been  established 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  wherever  English-speaking  people  arei 
to  be  found,  from  Jutland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  llope,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Japan^  there  are  to  be  seen,  as  chemhed 
ornaments  on  the  walls,  the  productions  of  the  Art- Union, 
furnishing  constant  sources  of  enjoyment,  telling  some  story  of  ] 
England's  valour  or  loyalty,  or  clothing  in  lasting  and  impres-l 
sive  fonns  the  poetical   imagery  of  some  English  author ;  ovA 
what  is  perhaps  most  of  all  appreciated  in  those  distant  lands,] 
shadowing  forth  some  scene  of  English  rustic  life,  thus  always 
and  everjnvhere  keeping  up  that  memory  and  love  of  home 
which  prevail  nowhere  more  ardently  than  in  the  hearts  of  our  J 
countrymen  scattered  over  distant  ])arts  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  annual  prints,  the  Art- Union  has  distributed, 
as  prizes,  between  6,000  and   7,000  works  in  oil-  or  water-, 
colour,  a  large  number  of  which  have  been  sent  to  Australinj 
and  other  Colonies.     There  are  artists,  now  high  in  the  ranks, 
who   willingly  admit  the  import^int   assist  an  <?e   afforded  them 
early  in  their  career  by   the   purchase  of  their  works  by  mcm-j 
bers  of  the  society.     In  respect  of  sculpture,  premiums  have] 
been  offered  at  various  times  for  important  works,  and  which] 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Calder   Marshall,  R.A.,  Mr.  Birch,  and' 
others.     An  endeavour  has   been  made,  too,  and  with  some 
success,  to  encourage  the  art  of  cameo-cutting. 

Up  to  the  year   1841    it  was    a  most  rare  thing  to  see  to 
this  cotmtry  statuettes  in  bronze,  such  being  found  only  in 
the  collections  of  wealthy  connoisseurs,  and  comprising  real  or, 
supposed  antifjue  examples,  and  copies  of  fine  works  produced] 
in  France  or  Germany,     Of  English  specimens  of  this  work  il 
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18  believed  that  none  existed.  The  Art-Union  determined  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  the  production  of  artistic  statuettes 
in  bronze ;  but  so  little  was  known  of  the  art  of  bronze-casting 
in  general,  that  Mr.  Edward  Wyon,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  reduction  and  casting  of  the  society's  first  work,  the  well- 
known  ^  Michael  and  Satan '  of  Flaxman,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  finding  men  able  to  undertake  the  task.  How- 
ever, by  dint  of  perseverance,  a  very  satisfactory  copy  in 
bronze  of  the  above  group  was  produced,  and  this  was  the  in- 
auguration of  a  series  of  twenty  bronzes,  from  works  by  Foley, 
Westmacott,  Chantrey,  Thorneycroft,  Stephens,  Armstead, 
and  others,  to  which  the  Art-Union  may  point  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  not  yielding  in  excellence  to  the  works  produced  by 
any  foreign  foundry. 

In  ceramic  ware,  again,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  only 
very  rare  examples  were  to  be  found  in  England,  generally 
consisting  of  a  few  specimens  of  old  Chelsea  or  Wedgwood 
ware  or  works  in  biscuit  of  foreign  origin. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Art-Union  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Garrett  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  statuettes  in  porcelain,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation between  the  writer  and  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  a 
reduction  of  that   eminent  sculptor's   beautiful   statuette  of 

*  Narcissus '  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  above  firm,  and, 
after  many  failures,  due  to  want  of  experience  in  that  particu- 
lar branch  of  manufacture,  a  very  satisfactory  result  was 
obtained,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  that  series  of  fourteen 
statuettes  and  busts,  which  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the 
society's  productions.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that 
of  the  reduction  in  Parian  of  the  beautiful  antique  bust  of 

*  Cl3rtie,'  more  than  2,500  copies  have  been  distributed.  The 
Art-Union  of  London  may  thus  claim  the  largest  share  of  the 
credit  of  fostering  a  branch  of  industry  to  which  thousands  of 
households  are  now  indebted  for  reproductions  of  beautiful 
works. 

So,  too,  in  respect  of  the  art  of  medal  die  engraving,  an  art 
but  little  cultivated  in  England,  the  action  of  the  Art-Union 
in  producing  the  medallic  series  of  British  artists  is  similarly 
noticeable.  The  Art-Union,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the 
practice  of  this  art,  proposed  to  produce  a  pair  of  dies  for  one 
medal,  each  year,  having  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  some 
distinguished  painter,  sciHptor,  or  architect,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  subject  from  one  of  his  works.  The  first  medal  thus  pro- 
duced was  one  of  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  having  on  the  reverse 
his  fine  sittmg  figure  of  Watt,  the  engineer.     The  execution 
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of  this  medal,  thus  commemorating,  at  once,  two  of  England'al 
most  gifted  men,  was  entrusted  to  the  late  William  AVjon^R.A., 
Mild  it  was  the  first  of  twenty-six  medals,  to  thia  time  completed, 
which,  as  a  whole,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  reconbJ 
ever  produced  of  men  most  distinguished  in  the  field  of  art  in  I 
England. 

During  the  period  of  its  forty  years' existence  the  Art-Union 
has  had  some  dilliculties  to  encounter ;  and  two  of  the  mo§t 
serious  of  these  arose  from  the  action  of  the  Government.     In 
the  year  1844,  w^hen  everything  was  prepared  for  holding  the 
usual   meeting  for  tlie   distribution  of  prizes,  the   committee 
were  startled  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Treasury*  to  i 
the  eflect  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Art-Union  were  illegali  \ 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  w^ould  render  all  partiei  ' 
concerned  liable  to  prosecution.     The  committee  thereon  sus- 
pended all  proceedings  ;  and,  although  they  had  the  opinion  of 
leading  counsel,  that  their  ojierations  were  not  in  any  way  in 
contravention  of  tlie   Act  against  lotteries,  they  thought  itj 
better  not  to  contest  the  jioint, 

A  nieniorial  was  addressed  to   Sir  Robert  Peel,  setting  I 
forth  the  amount  of  benefit  already  conferred  on  the  artists  of  ' 
the  country  by  the  Art-Union,  and  the  great  loss  and  disap* 
pointment  which  would  ari'^e  from  stopping  the  distribution  of  j 
the  large  amount  tlten  actually  in  hand.    The  committee  were, 
however,  unable  to  obtain  any  guarantee  permitting  them  to  I 
make  the  distribution.    At  this  conjuncture,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton^  one  of  the  \4ce- 
presidents  of  the  society,  the  committee  had  a  conference  with 
the  late  Lord  Monteagle,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  jwsition.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  temporaiy 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to   enable  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  take  place^  and  this  was  carried  out, 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  meeting  of  artists  wa*  held, 
numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wyse,  a  committee  of  the  House 
was  appointed  *  to  consider  the  whole  tjucstion  of  Art-Unions, 
and  what  are  the  most  expedient  and  practicable  means  to 
place  them  on  a  safe  and  pennancnt  basis,  and  to  render  them 
most  subservient  to  the  improvement  and  diffusion  of  art 
through  the  different  classes  of  the  community.'  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  a  complete  investigation  of  all  the  points 
that  could  be  urged  for  and  against  Art-Unions,  some  of  the 
leading  painters,  engravers,  and  print-sellers  of  the  day  having 
been  examined^  and  the  conclusions  were  thorough  and  un- 
answerable in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London* 
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A  Bill^  founded  on  the  report  of  the  committee^  legalising 
Art-Unions,  under  certain  conditions,  was  carried  through 
Parliament,  and  on  August  13,  1846,  received  the  Royal  as- 
sent. On  December  1  of  the  same  year  the  Art-Union  of 
London  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  charter,  and  of  the  bye-laws  which,  in  accordance 
with  its  terms,  the  Council  drew  up,  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  have  ever  since  been  conducted. 

In  the  year  1866  it  was  felt  by  many  persons  taking  an 
interest  in  the  advancement  of  art,  and  by  none  more  strongly 
than  by  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union,  that  in  the  Act  above- 
named  the  conditions  on  which  such  associations  might  be 
permitted  to  be  formed  were  too  lax,  and  that  sufficient  power 
was  not  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  in  some  department 
of  the  State,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  proceedings  which 
were  known  to  be  carried  on  under  the  assumed  title  of  Art- 
Unions.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  procured  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Ten  witnesses  were  examined,  and  a  report  was  laid 
before  the  House,  recommending  that  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Art-Union  laws  should  be  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  proposing  a  code  of  regulations,  which  were  in 
nearly  all  respects  identical  with  the  regulations  of  the  Art^ 
Union  of  London.  Unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  business  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  the  matter 
went  no  further  than  the  presentation  of  the  report,  and  an 
Act  based  on  its  recommendations  is  still  a  desideratum. 

In  the  year  1848  the  Privy  Council  sought  to  interfere 
with  the  constitution  of  the  society  in  three  several  particulars, 
viz.,  that  the  works  of  art  to  be  given  as  prizes  should  be 
selected  by  a  committee  instead  of  the  prizeholders  themselves ; 
that  the  annual  issue  of  a  print  from  some  picture  by  an 
English  artist  l^hould  be  discontinued ;  and  that  10  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  subscribed  each  year  should  be  reserved  for 
the  purchase  of  works,  not  for  distribution,  but  for  public 
exhibition. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  which  guided  the  founders 
of  the  Art-Union  in  lajring  down  the  rules  for  its  conduct,  as 
described  in  the  opening  of  this  paper,  will  make  it  evident 
•that  the  Council  could  not  fail  to  offer  a  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  proposed  alterations ;  being  convinced  that  a  measure 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  members  of  the 
certainty  of  receiving  in  return  for  the  subscription,  a  work  of 
at  least  adequate  value,  and,  in  the  event  of  gaining  a  prize^ 
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would  take  from  them  the  valued  privilege  of  choosing  a  work 

of  art  for  themselves,  would^  without  any  doubt,  imperil  the 
very  existence  of  the  association.  The  proposal  to  mulct  the 
annual  receipts  in  a  tenth  part  of  their  amount  would  be 
certainly  unpopular,  and  would  considerably  trench  on  the  auca 
tUyposable  for  a  specific  purpose,  without  bringing  any  compen- 
sating advantage. 

A  long  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade  ensued; 
a  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  President;  a 
unanimous  vote  was  passed  at  the  annual  meeting,  requesting 
the  Council  *  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposal  of 
Gc^vernment ';  a  meeting  of  artists  w^as  called,  and  a  memorial 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  drawn  up  and  presented,  deprecating 
the  proposed  interl'eroncc  ;  and  after  more  correspondence  and 
further  interviews,  the  Board  of  Trade  forbore  to  urge  their 
views  *  against  the  strongly  expressed  sentiments  of  the  Council/ 
Great  as  were  the  trouble  and  annoyance  arising  from  tbeae 
proceedings,  tliey  were  not  wholly  w^ithout  advantage,  since 
they  .served  to  elicit  from  various  quarters  expressions  of  good- 
will and  appreciation  very  acceptable  to  those  who  had  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  association. 

The  Art- Union  has  always  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  its 
President,  On  its  incorporation  the  office  was  accepted  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  who  always 
Bhowed  a  warm  interest  in  its  proceedings,  generally  took  the 
chair  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  was  on  one  occasion  a  prize- 
holder. 

The  late  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  the  society  was  indebted 
for  most  valuable  aid  at  a  critical  moment,  was  then  elected, 
and  at  liis  decease,  Lord  Houghton,  who  had  been,  as  Mr. 
Moncktoii  Millies,  a  member  of  the  Council,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  so  continues. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Art-Union. 
It  has  had  its  varied  fortunes,  but  nas  steadily  pursued  its 
path  of  duty  under  circumstances  at  times  very  critical  and 
difficult  to  meet.  Its  present  position  proves  that  it  fats 
triumphed  over  all. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words :  it  has  collected  and  distributed^ 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  art  and  the  spread  of  its 
enjoyments,  half  a  million  of  money,  not  one  sixpence  of  which 
would  otheiij^ise  Imve  been  so  applied;  it  has  scattered  fine  works- 
far  and  wide,  and  banded  together  English  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  with  one  common  object,  and  that  a  good 
one,  I  hope  you  will  consider  me  entitled  to  say  that  much 
has  been  accomplished  towards  tbe  attainment  of  the  objects 
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proposed  in  the  original  programme  of  the  society — the  pro- 
motion of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  fine  arts,  the  general 
advancement  of  art  in  the  British  Empire,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  professors  by  creating  an  increased  demand  for 
their  works  and  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public. 


Unity  of  the  Fine  Arts.     *  I  know  hut  of  one  Art  J* 
By  John  Bell. 

*  T  KNOW  but  of  one  art,'  was  the  reply  of  Michael  Angelo 
X     when  he  was  asked  to  which  of  the  three  arts,  Painting, 

Sculpture,  or  Architecture,  he  gave  the  preference.  If  to 
these  three  had  been  added  that  of  Decoration,  we  may  sup- 
pose his  answer  would  have  been  the  same  ;  and  especially  for 
this  reason,  that  his  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  all 
decoratively  composed  and  arranged,  and  this  arose,  doubtless, 
in  degree  from  his  being  also  an  architect  as  well  as  a  painter 
and  sculptor.     This  grand  old  hero  of  the  arts  knew  but  of 

*  one  art,'  as  he  expressed  it,  and  that  was  one  which  embraced 
and  comprehended  and  combined  them  all ;  and  in  this  short 
saying  he  emphasised  the  principle  of  the  unity  and  harmony 
which  should  appear  in  all  our  public  structures  and  in  the 
art-plot  of  our  towns  and  public  places.  With  this  text  in  our 
mind,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  passage  in  the  form  and  letter 
of  invitation  which  I,  among  other  lovers  and  professors  of  art, 
received  to  be  present  at  the  congress  of  art  which  now  forms 
a  department  of  the  Congress  of  Social  Science  in  Liverpool. 
This  is  the  passage :  '  The  question  of  street  architecture 
is  of  immediate  importance.  Our  towns  are  being  rebuilt, 
and  if  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  question  be  not  created  and 
rightly  directed,  pennanent  injury  must  result ;'  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  *  if  a  great  national  interest  in  the  progress  of  art 
can  be  aroused,  municii)al  authorities  will  feel  justified  in 
making  the  interiors  of  our  public  buildings  as  beautiful  and 
instructive  by  mural  paintings  as  the  exteriors  ought  to  be 
great  and  imposing. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  recognise  how  much  this  harmonises 
Avith  the  spirit  of  Buonaroti  in  his  maxim  on  the  unity  of  art ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  views  indicated  in  the  programme  of  the 
congress  of  art  accords  with  this,  it  might  seem  that  the  effigies 
of  the  fine  old  Italian,  with  his  saying,  as  a  legend,  beneath, 
of  '  I  know  but  of  one  art,'  might  aftbrd  a  not  inappropriate 
device  for  the  Art  Congress  department  as  illustrative  of  its 
views. 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression.  It  was  the  consequence 
not  only  of  Buonaroti\s  broad  decorative  views,  and  the  fact  of 
his  practi&ing  architecture  as  well  as  painting  and  sculpture, 
that  led  to  this  reply,  but  it  was  also  the  general  expansion  of 
his  miml  which  laid  its  foundation,  for  the  grasp  of  his  intellect 
made  him  a  pr*et  and  an  engineer  as  well  as  an  artist.  No 
doubt  in  tlie  province  of  the  fine  arts  he  looked  at  everything 
thoughtfully  as  well  as  dccoratively,  and  in  the  latter  respect 
with  the  clear  perception  that  the  decorative  spirit,  in  its 
widest  and  highest  sense,  combines  together  all  the  fine  arts ; 
and  thus  I  venture  to  turn  to  the  fact  that  the  usual 
division  of  these  arts  under  the  heads  alone  of  Painting,  Scul|>- 
ture,  and  Architecture,  is  scarcely  complete,  Imt  that  this  is 
rendered  more  true  and  just  by  the  introduction  of  the  name 
of  a  fourth  sister,  namely.  Decoration.  It  is  now  a  number  of 
years  ago,  I  believe  in  1861,  that  I  submitted  this  in  an  address 
I  rea/l  at  South  Kensington  entitled  '  The  Four  Sisters,'  under 
which  name  I  treated  the  subject  of  the  union  of  art  generally ; 
and,  altlmugh  I  woulcl  but  in  a  email  degree  repeat  what  I  said 
on  that  occasion,  as  it  is  understtwd  that  these  Papers  are  to  be 
original,  yet  as  what  I  submitted  then  appears  to  be  so  con- 
sonant with  what  is  finding  expression  at  the  present  time  in 
Liver{K)ol,  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  for  introducing  a  passage 
from  its  conuncnccment, 

*  We  are  all  apt,'  I  ?aid,  *  to  emlxidy  our  thoughts  in  illus- 
trations which  are  faniiliar  to  us.  With  the  artist  scarcely  a 
passage  occurs!  in  poetry  but  calls  up  a  picture  in  his  mind, 
and  figures  and  groups  to  symbolise  the  sentiments  Thus  in 
considering  the  relationshij*  of  the  fine  arts  he  is  npt  to  regard 
it  as  a  real  relationship.  He  sees  before  him  a  group  of  sisters^ 
for  the  sisterhood  of  the  Muses  dates  from  Parnassus/ 

*  It  is  thus,  as  sisters/  I  said,  '  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  view  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture; 
but  1  submit  there  is  yet  another  sister  wliich  we  may  well 
add  to  the  group,  maybe  of  lesser  stature,  but  still  a  dsier* 
I  mean  the  muse  of  Ornament  or  Decoration/  In  regarding, 
indeed,  the  relationship  of  the  fine  arts,  it  appears  that  wc 
cannot  do  this  justly  without  this  introduction  of  the  fourth 
sister,  and  this  also  more  on  an  equality  than  wc  are  apt  to  do. 
In  duly  considering  the  de{>artnient  of  decoration,  it  presents 
itself  in  a  two- fold  way.  First,  as  that  union  of  fanciful, naturah 
and  conventional  forms  and  objects  and  colours  more  addreased 
to  please  the  eye  than  to  convey  any  striking  sentiment,  and 
which  is  subsidiary  to  arcliitecture,  painting,  and  sculptui^; 
and,  secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  large  decorative  quality^ 
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without  which  nothing  can  be  quite  good  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  notably  not  in  architecture.  Viewed  in  the  former 
of  these  aspects,  the  decorative  muse  seems  somewhat  of  a 
handmaid  to  her  statelier  sisters ;  while  in  the  latter  she  seems 
almost  their  superior,  as  binding  them  together  in  a  union 
which  forms  their  greatest  strength. 

Thus,  in  regarding  the  sisterhood  of  the  fine  arts,  we  may 
still  image  a  Classic  group  of  three  maidens,  beautiful  and  of 
noble  grace,  and  yet  add  to  them  a  fourth  and  younger  sister, 
by  whom  they  are  united  with  a  wreath  of  flowers — a  Psyche 
entwining  a  group  of  the  Graces. 

To  repeat — Decoration,  when  viewed  individually,  is  not  so 
lofty  as  either  Painting,  Sculpture,  or  Architecture.  She  is  com- 
paratively infantine,  fanciful,  erratic,  chasing  butterflies,  blow- 
ing bubbles,  doing  many  things  which  her  statelier  sisters 
would  scarcely  stop  or  stoop  to  do,  and  would  hardly  be  for- 
given if  they  did.  She  makes  all  sort  of  capricious  combina- 
tions out  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature,  waves  off"  figures 
into  scrolls  and  foliages,  and  plays  with  colours  as  in  a  kaleido- 
scope. But  in  another  view  she  is  the  very  bond  of  union  of 
the  whole  family,  and  in  this  aspect  she  is  at  least  as  lofty  and 
dignified  as  any  member  of  it ;  because,  without  a  due  regard 
to  the  spirit  of  decoration  in  its  highest  sense,  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  cannot  be  truly  combined.  It  is  thus 
that  the  playful  yet  powerful  muse  of  decoration  has  ever 
appeared  in  her  most  important  character  in  the  triumphs  of 
combined  art  of  former  times,  and  we  may  still  hope  for  occa- 
sions of  similar  completeness  in  our  present  and  the  days  to 
come. 

I  am  the  more  led  to  recur  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
from,  the  fact  of  the  fourth  question  in  the  art  programme  of 
the  Congress  being,  '  What  is  the  influence  upon  society  of 
decorative  art  and  art-workmanship  in  all  household  details  ?  ' 
Now,  truly,  with  the  above  view  of  the  decorative  quality  as 
the  essence  of  harmony  among  the  fine  arts,  and  of  their  com- 
plete effect,  it  appears  that  this  question  affects  the  whole 
subject  of  art  application  to  all  houses  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace ;  and,  indeed,  on  most  occasions  it  may  be  more  easy 
and  logical  to  consider  the  subject  thus  broadly  than  by  dis- 
tinctions of  decorative  art  and  art-workmanship  as  separate 
departments,  which  may  tend  to  lower  them  and  divide  them 
firom  the  other  fine  arts  and  their  practice ;  for,  on  the  other 
hand,  really  there  is  no  exact  or  definite  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  traced  between  decoration  and  the  other  fine  arts,  which 
indeed  shade  away  into  each  other  without  a  boundary. 
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Of  all  the  eisters  of  fine  art  doubtless  architecture  i8  the 
most  necessary^  for  she  is  indispensable.  We  can  exist  without 
paintings  and  sculptures,  but  we  must  have  houses  t4>  live  in 
and  to  protect  us  from  the  weather.  Directly  we  have  a  house, 
and  indeed  in  all  buildings,  even  a  rustic  arbour  of  stems  and 
branches,  we  naturally  run  at  once  into  some  degree  of  decora- 
tive arrangement,  and  thus,  in  intimate  coniieetiou  with  archi- 
tecturcj  more  directly  grow  the  simpler  kinds  of  decoration  and 
ornament  than  dt»  the  representations  of  the  liumari  form, 
animals  and  landscapes. 

Early  decoration  in  connection  with  architecture  has  j>er- 
haps  most  frequently  been  formative,  assisted  by  colour,  and 
so  also  in  relation  to  their  first  treatment,  sculpture  and  painting 
(as  well  associated  with  architecture  or  by  themselves)  no 
doubt  very  usually  clubbed  their  powers  when  they  had  any- 
thing difficult  to  represent,  as  a  human  being  for  instance* 
Afterwards,  however,  a  more  refined  taste  separated  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  arts ;  nor  were  they  probably  employed  in 
conjunction  by  the  Greeks,  except  when  connected  with  temple- 
worBhip  and  priestcraft.  The  celebrated  marble  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Cnidoa  w^as  certainly  not  coloured  as  1  have  shown 
on  another  occasion,  the  proois  to  that  effect  afforded  in  this 
respect  by  Fliny  and  Luciai*  not  being  to  be  contravened. 

Nowhere  perhaps  were  paintings  used  on  walls  more  largely 
than  in  the  hitter  days  of  the  Komans,  of  which  we  have  80 
many  examples  in  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  in  which  the  variety 
of  subjects  and  their  treatment  are  remarkable  for  beauty  as 
well  for  their  peculiarity  of  style*  Pliny  however  remarks 
tliat  in  his  time  it  was  not  the  best  or  most  valuable  pictures 
that  were  painted  on  the  walls,  but  those  which  wei^  made 
moveable,  like  our  oil-paintings ;  and  probably  this  will  always 
remain  the  case,  in  our  times  at  least,  while  ai't  is  eaeouraged 
in  degree  with  the  view  to  pre  lit,  and  pictures  arc  bought  for 
investment*  And  probably  it  is  healthy  that  it  should  be  so 
in  degree  in  this  financial  country,  for  art  has  never  been 
strong  enough  to  gain  any  great  success  by  going  alone,  but 
has  always  had  to  be  supported  by  some  more  powerful  agent, 
such  as  by  religion  when  it  was  used  in  temples  by  the  Greeks 
and  in  churches  by  the  Italians,  and  now  in  our  own  day  by 
wealth  looking  in  some  degree  for  a  fair  return. 

Could,  liowever,  the  connection  come  to  really  prevail  in 
our  country,  that  architecture  not  only  requires  the  more  im- 
mediate adjunct  of  conventional  ornament,  but  also  the  more 
interesting  decorations  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  loftier 
and  more  poetic  class,  and  not  portraits  alone,  although  ud- 
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questionably  these  are  most  valuable  and  in  many  cases  indis- 
pensable, a  great  advance  would  be  made  ;  and  this,  according 
to  the  pi*ogramme  and  invitation  on  this  occasion,  appears  to 
be  a  principal  object  in  the  present  art  congress. 

It  therefore  seems  suitable  to  consider  what  styles  of  archi- 
tecture are  most  calculated  to  encourage  the  highest  class  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  First,  in  this  respect,  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  allowed  stands  the  Italian  so  called,  although  it  is  a 
perfectly  natural  style  for  this  country,  adjusting  itself  so 
readily  to  our  requirements  of  light  and  convenience.  This 
style  is  quite  a  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  highest  classes  of  the 
other  arts.  Her  welcome  to  them  is  of  the  most  liberal 
nature.  She  says — *  Come  to  my  house  and  do  as  you  like. 
What  best  pleases  you  in  colour  and  form,  best  pleases  and 
suits  me.'  The  highest  class  of  painting  and  sculpture  is  thus 
quite  at  home  in  the  Italian  structure,  and  also  decoration 
may  be  thought  to  have  her  most  suggestive  starting  point  in 
the  semicircular  arch. 

The  same  freedom  is  not  offered  by  the  Gothic  style ;  there 
is  a  certain  effort  in  this  style  adapting  itself  to  the  reception 
of  the  highest  classes  of  painting  and  sculpture.  She  seems  to 
say  to  painting  and  sculpture, '  If  you  come  to  my  house  you 
must  adapt  yourself  to  my  habits.'  The  mere  fact  of  the  paint- 
ings naturally  going  into  the  windows  and  the  statues  into 
comparatively  narrow  niches  are  constraints.  All  that  can  be 
said  as  regards  this  style,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  sisters  on 
either  side  should  seek  harmony  by  mutual  concessions.  The 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  by  adjusting  the  best  spaces  she 
can  in  accordance  with  her  character  for  the  reception  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  thescy  by  selecting  such  compositions, 
attitudes,  casts  of  drapery  and  colouring,  as  may  most  har- 
monise with  the  surroundings.  When  these  concessions  are 
hearty,  I  believe  this  harmony  of  Gothic  architecture  with  high 
art  in  paicting  and  sculpture  is  attainable,  and  some  instances 
of  success  might  be  quoted,  but  the  welcome  it  offers  is  not  so 
ready  as  that  afforded  by  some  other  styles.  These  styles^  the 
Italian  and  Gothic,  being  the  two  main  divisions  of  architecture 
practised  here  at  the  present  time,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  time 
prescribed,  I  limit  myself  to  them  except  in  as  far  as  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  that  the  Byzantine,  which  is  really  the 
early  Christian  style  more  than  any  other,  appears  to  be  capable 
of  a  much  higher  development  than  it  has  as  yet  received,  and 
one  that  might  welcome  the  highest  efforts  of  the  sister  arts.  I 
will  not  add  further  to  these  few  remarks  on  the  diversities  of 
architecture  except  to  recur  to  the  indication  conveyed  in  the 
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Ist  and  4th  questions  of  the  programme  that  the  choice  of  the 
styles  of  the  architecture  to  be  employed  in  public  buildings 
and  also  in  private  houses  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  en- 
couraf^ement  io  connection  with  them  of  the  other  fine  arfe^. 

Without  doubt  also  the  materials  as  well  as  the  treatment 
of  these  other  arts  have  to  be  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
architecture.  For  painting,  fresco  has  peculiar  advantages  in 
this  respect  as  being  in  degree  self-luminous,  so  as  to  retain  its 
effect  in  dark  spaces  in  buildings  where  that  of  oil  w^ould  be 
lost.  Also,  occasionally,  gold  backgrounds  appear  admissible, 
and  mosaic  especially  is  excellent  for  endurance.  So  also  with 
sculpture,  its  materials  and  its  colour  have  to  be  adapted  to 
their  entourage  in  the  building.  Wherever  pure  marble  can 
be  used  appropriately  of  course  it  is  the  best,  for  there  is  a 
poetry  in  its  very  material  which  favours  pure  and  high  senti- 
ment and  beauty.  Bronze  Is  occasionally  requisite,  especially 
in  works  like  equesti'ian  statues  where  the  comparatively  slender 
legs  of  the  horse  could  not  in  marble  be  safely  trusted  without 
some  expedient  of  further  support  to  hear  the  superincumbent 
weight.  If  the  original  tint  of  light  bronze  could  be  retained 
it  would  be  a  great  gain^  or  if  a  white  enamel  of  exceeding 
tenuity  could  be  invented  that  should  not  be  called  paint,  il 
might  be  highly  advantageous  as  a  surface  for  bronze,  w*hich  is 
apt  to  get  so  black  in  our  sophisticated  climate.  Silver  is  a 
fine  colour  for  sculpture  if  it  could  be  retained  of  a  happy 
medium  tint  between  brightness  and  oxidation  ;  but  of  all  sur- 
faces for  statues  gold  is  the  worst.  Gold  can  do  a  great  many 
things,  but  it  cannot  provide  a  gowl  surface  for  a  statue. 
Indi-cd,  the  worst  thing  that  can  i>e  done  for  a  statue  is  to 
gild  it,  for,  especially  if  it  be  bright  it  deprives  it  of  all  senti- 
ment, while  marble  on  the  contrary  favours  this  high  quality. 
I  have  tried  various  surface  treatments  in  resjiect  to  the  same 
subject  of  sculpture,  and  of  these  marble  is  far  the  best,  aod 
gilding  tlie  worst. 

Ivory  is  a  beautiful  material  for  sculpture,  but  if  not  applied 
in  veneers  as  was  done  by  the  Greeks  in  many  of  their  colossal 
(chruseoelcphantine)  statnes,  it  is  of  course  only  possible  for 
small  works.  It  is  beautiful  for  sculpture  greatly  from  the 
same  cause  as  marble  is,  from  the  fact  that  besides  the  chami- 
ing  surface  tint  it  presents,  it  possesses  about  that  amount  of 
transparency  which  is  the  quality  of  healthy  flesh. 

Terra  cotta  is  another  material  for  sculpture,  which  I  con- 
ceive has  a  large  future  in  this  country  for  use  in  the  open  air, 
if  considerations  such  as  those  now  advanced  by  the  Art  Con- 
gress come  to  be  acted  on.     It  is  facile  in  manipulation ,  ia 
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comparatively  economical,  can  be  produced  of  various  tints,  and 
if  properly  prepared  and  fully  fired  is  indestructible  even  in 
our  atmosphere,  except  by  heavy  blows.  Works  of  almost  any 
size  may  be  made  of  this  material  if  arrangement  be  attended 
to  in  the  design  for  their  being  made  in  parts,  so  that  the 
junctions  may  be  hidden  when  they  are  afterwards  put  together 
after  being  fired  separately.  There  are  signs  that  this  material 
is  attracting  increased  favour  in  the  present  day ;  and  if  sculp- 
ture is  to  be  adopted  in  our  cities  for  the  embellishment  of  new 
structures,  or  for  the  occupation  of  the  vacant  pedestals  so 
much  seen  in  our  towns,  as  for  example,  all  along  the  Thames 
Embankment,  in  London,  and  in  front  of  the  British  Museum, 
this  material  appears  likely  to  come  into  increased  use. 

No  material,  however,  for  indoor  and  protected  works  of 
sculpture  will  ever  equal  fine  marble ;  and  in  regard  to  har- 
monising their  comparatively  white  tint  with  interiors,  my  idea 
in  respect  to  colour  connected  with  them  is,  not  to  tamper  with 
the  beautiful  complexion  of  the  marble  itself,  but  rather  to 
address  our  attention  to  so  placing  it  and  so  mutually  harmon- 
ising the  sun-ounding  features  of  the  other  arts  with  it  that  the 
pure  and  tender  hue  of  the  marble  should  be  required  to  come 
in  to  complete  the  composition  of  colour  throughout.  This  I 
conceive  can  nearly  always  be  done,  but  if  not  done,  the  marble 
statue  had  better  not  be  there.  Indeed,  it  is  for  this  harmony 
in  all  respects  we  have  to  strive  whenever  the  muses  of  Archi- 
tecture, Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Decoration  meet ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  evident  that  it  is  by  keeping  this  in  mind  that  the 
views  set  forth  in  the  Art  Congress  programme  will  be  most 
likely  to  be  effectually  realised,  and  the  four  sisters  enabled  to 
produce  their  best  work. 


The  Importance  of  determining  a  Canon  of  the  Proportions  of 
the  Human  Figure.  By  Joseph  Bonomi,  Curator, 
Soane  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IT  is  highly  important  to  the  fine  arts  that  the  normal  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure  should  be  determined,  in 
order  that  painters  and  sculptors  should  possess  a  reliable 
canon.  That  such  a  canon  was  determined  by  the  painters 
and  sculptors  of  Greece  we  have  the  authority  of  Vitruvius, 
but  in  this  scientific  age  we  cannot  take  the  Vitruvian  canon 
on  trust ;  we  must  either  verify  or  discard  it.  According  to 
him,  if  a  man  extends  his  arms  horizontally,  the  measure  from 
the  extremity  of  one  hand  to  the  extremity  of  the  other  ought 
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to  be  precisely  equal  to  the  mea«ure  from  the  top  of  hifi  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  He  also  gives,  in  liis  chapter  on  the 
design  and  symoietry  of  temples,  tlie  j)roportions  of  the  human 
hody,  Buch  as  tlie  Greek  artiBts  had  detennined  they  ought  Ur 
exist  in  a  pedl'ct  human  body.  Tlie  quei^tion  which  naturally 
arises  after  consulting  the  dicta  of  Vitnivius  is — How  did  the 
Greek  artists  obtain  their  canon  of  proportion?  There  is  an 
answer  id  this  which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
The  (i reeks  were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  averages, 
and  applied  it  even  to  higher  subjects  than  that  of  determining 
the  measurements  of  the  human  figure*  The  method  of  aver- 
ages IS,  however,  the  method  par  excellem-c  of  modern  science, 
and  we  have  but  to  apply  it  to  the  data  furniehed  by  the 
measurements  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  obtain  what 
we  desire;  and  not  only  that,  but  other  important  information 
which  need  not  here  be  alluded  to, 

Now^,  to  obtain  these  data  we  retjulre  a  simple  and  eftective 
measnriDg  instrument,  and  the  Anthropometer  which  w^ill  be 
described,  would,  I  believe,  fulhl  these  conditions^  Moreover, 
if  the  Greeks  did  adopt  the  same  scientific  method  of  deter- 
mining the  normal  human  proportions,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
spondence between  ancient  and  modern  results  ;  if  the  ancient 
canon  was  obtained  as  we  surmise,  there  will  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  close  agreement  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
determinations. 

Description  of  the  Antheopumeter. 

The  Anthropometer  consists  of  two  lathe  of  wood  fixed  at 
certain  angles  against  a  wall  or  frame.  Down  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  laths  is  a  groove,  in  which  slide  two  indicators, 
one  in  each  groove. 

The  indicator  which  is  to  measure  the  height  is  brought 
tlown  to  touch  the  head,  and  that  to  measure  the  extent  of  the 
arms  is  made  to  touch  the  extremity  of  one  hand,  while  the 
extremity  of  the  other  touches  an  upright  strip  of  wood  or  eq 
angle  of  tlie  room  in  which  the  anthropometer  is  fixed ;  the 
two  lathg  arc  divided  into  sj^aces  corresponding  to  feet,  inches, 
and  eigliths  of  an  inch  ;  and  thus  liy  a  simple  movement  of 
the  indicator,  both  the  height  and  the  extent  of  the  arms  are 
accurately  and  almost  simultaneously  ascertained.  There  is  a 
third  indicator  which  moves  upwards,  and  being  furnished 
with  an  arm  capable  of  horizontal  extension,  it  can  be  made 
to  take  very  accurately  all  those  minor  divisions  of  the  figure 
given  by  Vitruvius,  such  as  the  size  of  the  head,  the  length  of 
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the  neck,  the  height  of  the  patella,  the  pelvis,  and  the  length 
of  the  forearm. 

By  means  of  such  an  instrument  not  only  could  the  canon 
of  proportions  of  the  human  figure  be  determined  for  artists, 
but  the  War  Office  could  put  on  record  the  standard  propor- 
tions of  any  regiment  in  the  service  at  any  given  time.  In 
the  census  years  too,  the  general  proportions  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  the  special  proportions  of  any  section  of  the 
population  could  be  determined.  These  would  all  form  im- 
portant elements  of  comparison  with  future  determinations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  p.  H.  Rathbone  read  a  Paper  '  On  the  Promotion  of 
Art — an  Economic  Necessity  for  England.'  He  began  by 
remarking  that  the  spread  of  machinery,  supplanting  the  labour 
of  unskilled  workmen,  was  yearly  increasing  the  demand  for 
skilled  and  educated  handicraftsmen,  whilst  in  a  few  years 
England  could  not  hope  to  retain  the  comparative  monopoly  of 
cheap  manufactures  which  her  coal  mines  now  give  her.  If 
we  were  to  retain  our  trade  it  must  be  by  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  than  to  the  quantity  of  our  goods.  In  this 
strait  art  alone  could  help  us,  so  that  few  would  be  inclined 
to  deny  the  services  it  might  render  to  commerce.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  might  thus  be  done,  he  then  cited  Paris,  which, 
with  neither  coal  nor  water  power  within  reach,  yet  supports 
an  enormous  population  as  a  manufacturing  town.  That  Paris 
is  the  capital  of  France  did  not  sufficiently  explain  this,  for 
Washington  is  the  capital  of  America,  and  history  shows  that 
France  has  done  little  for  Paris  compared  to  what  Paris  has 
done  for  France.  The  great  power  of  the  Parisian  workman 
is  that  he  is  artistically  educated  beyond  the  work  he  is  actually 
doing ;  he  has,  therefore,  an  ideal  of  perfection  towards  which 
he  is  always  striving.  He  has  a  pride  in  the  work  he  is  doing, 
which  prevents  its  becoming  mechanical,  and  gave  it  a  pecu- 
niary value  not  otherwise  attainable.  He  did  not  think  the 
French  were  naturally  an  artistic  nation,  except  in  the  great 
centres,  where  a  love  of  art  had  been  created  and  fostered  by 
Government  institutions.  An  art-education  gave  to  the  work- 
man and  manufacturer  the  power  of  adapting  their  productions 
so  as  to  provide  for  that  thirst  for  novelty  which  was,  in  truth> 
the  necessity  of  an  inquiring  age  and  a  progressive  civilisation. 
The  economic  advantages  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  way  might 
be  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  Lyons.  The  colours, 
shades,  and  even  the  fashions  for  the  coming  year,  were  said  to  be 
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designeil  by  a  council  of  bald-headed  old  manufacturers,  whikt 
all  others  were  a  season  behind,  because,  owing  to  the  want  of 
art-education  in  themselves  and  their  workmen,  they  were  only 
fit  to  follow ;  not  to  lead.  Rome,  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
was  an  instance  of  the  same  truth,  for-^  with  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  nnhealthiness,  it  yet  supported  a  large  population 
by  art-manufactures.  Turning  to  our  own  country,  it  would 
be  found  tl»at,  in  spite  of  many  advantages  we  had  over  Lyons, 
the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields  had  declined  through  want  of  art- 
education  in  those  connected  with  it.  The  decay  of  the  straw- 
plaiting  industry  of  Dunstable  might  also  be  attributed  to  th« 
same  cause.  A  more  cheering  view  was  the  rise  and  progreas 
of  ceramic  manufacture  in  England,  nnich  of  which  might  be 
traced  to  the  greatest  of  all  potters,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1H51,  aided  by  the  establishment  of 
the  South  Kensingt^»n  Museunu  The  rise  of  the  artistic  glass 
manufact43rie5  of  London,  whetlier  as  reganled  stained  glass  or 
table  glass,  was  distinctly  traceable  to  the  same  causes.  The 
improvement  in  art  furniture,  for  which  Mr*  Morris  had  done 
so  mucli,  was  most  gratifying.  It  now  only  remained  to  discuss 
what  had  still  to  be  done.  For  two  reasons  it  was  most  devis- 
able, frrst,  that  ail  our  handicraftsmen  should  have  an  arti-iio 
cdufatiiju,  as  the  rapid  spread  of  machinery  made  daily  ^vork 
less  and  less  of  an  education ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  our  workmen  should  attain  that  flexi- 
bility of  mind  which  only  an  artistic  education  could  give,  and 
which  would  j^rejmre  tliem  for  that  change  of  em[3loyment 
which  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  country  might  make 
necessary.  Carving  in  wood,  as  practised  by  Norwegians 
and  Swiss,  modelling  in  clay  or  wax,  would  all  be  within  the 
compass  of  mechanics  who,  witli  considerable  leisure,  were  vet 
too  fatigued  with  their  day's  work  to  be  capable  of  much  brain 
work,  even  if  the  early  age  at  whieli  their  education  terminated 
did  not  make  reading  too  great  an  effort  to  be  a  relaxation* 
This,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  would  create  a  sound  public  opinion 
on  art  matters  which  would  keep  our  sculptors  in  order.  If  a 
taste  for  mural  decoration  was  once  widely  spread  in  England, 
many  men  who  now  paint  namby-|)amby  green  lawns  in  water- 
colour  might  devote  their  time  to  making  the  houses  of  wealthv 
citizens  so  beatitiful  that  they  would  be  loth  t«  leave  them,  and 
.so  give  an  element  of  fixity  to  the  richer  population  of  our 
"_reat  commercial  centres  which  is  much  required,  and  which 
would  give  a  living  interest  to  the  o^vners  of  houses  who  saw  a 
work  of  art  growing  under  their  eyes  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  aroused. 
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A  Paper  by  Miss  Rhoda  Garbett  on  *  How  to  Improve 
the  Interior  of  Modem  Houses,  with  special  reference  to  their 
Furniture  and  Decorations.'*  Miss  Garrett  observed  that  the 
first  step  for  carrying  out  any  improvements  in  the  house  must 
be  to  devise  some  means  of  givinsr  an  appearance  of  better 
proportion  to  the  rooms.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  height  is 
out  of  proportion,  and  thus  the  area  of  the  room  is  apparently 
reduced.  The  effect  of  bad  proportion  is  further  increased  by 
the  unbroken  uniformity  of  the  wall  surfaces ;  there  are  not, 
as  in  the  carefully  planned  rooms  of  an  earlier  period,  any 
of  those  ancient  recesses  and  comers,  which,  of  themselves, 
suggested  a  pleasing  picturesqueness  in  the  treatment  of  rooms. 
When,  as  is  gener^ly  the  case,  the  rooms  are  thus  too  high, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  continuous  and  unvaried,  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  can  be  in  some  degree  modified:  first,  by 
dividing  the  wall  by  means  ot  strings,  comices,  or  panels,  and, 
secondly,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  colouring  of  both  walls 
and  ceilings.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that,  if  instead  of 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  walls  with  an  obtrusive  paper 
of  bad  design  and  crude  colour,  some  plan  were  adopted  for 
dividing  the  height  by  means  of  wooden  mouldings  fixed  to  the 
wall  so  as  to  form  either  a  dado  or  a  deep  frieze,  the  room 
would  be  brought  into  more  graceful  proportions.  The  divisions 
thus  formed  might  be  decorated  in  various  ways,  care  being  taken 
to  get  the  deeper  and  heavier  colour  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
and  the  lighter  tints  towards  the  top.  It  is  also  a  generally 
safe  rule  to  avoid  placing  any  elaborate  pattern  on  a  level  with 
the  eye,  but  to  arrange  the  chief  part  of  the  ornament  either 
above  or  below  the  middle  compartment  of  the  wall.  The 
revival  of  plaster  work  for  decorative  purposes  is  much  to  be 
desired ;  but  workmen  are  now  so  unaccustomed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  designs  involving  more  than  the  merest  mechanical  skill, 
that,  for  some  time  at  least,  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
work  would  be  considered  by  many  at  least  out  of  proportion 
to  its  decorative  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  public- 
spirited  householders  will  be  found  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
purses  to  the  general  good,  and  submit  their  walls  and  ceilings 
to  the  'prentice  hands  of  the  artificers  in  this  branch  of  the 
decorator's  craft.  With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  a  room, 
there  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
deciding  upon  the  best  tints  to  employ :  for  instance,  the 
aspect  of  the  rooms,  and  whether  the  light  admitted  by  the 
windows  will  be  light  and  warm  or  cold  and  sombre.     In  town 
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houses  this  consklerarion  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  the  re- 
lative  harmony  of  the  colours  will  be  changed  by  the  quality  of 
light  in  which  they  are  seen.  As  a  general  rule  bright  colours 
should  be  used  sparingly,  and  soft  and  delicate  tints  employed 
for  the  general  tone  of  walls  and  woodwork.  Whenever  orna- 
ment is  introduced  for  the  decoration  of  the  wallei,  it  should  be 
flat  and  unobtrusive,  and  the  chief  aim  of  the  designer  shoidil 
be  to  make  the  predominating  colour  of  the  room  an  harmoni- 
ous and  suitable  background  for  the  picture,  of  which  the 
walls  are  after  all  only  the  framework.  In  decorative  painting, 
harmony  is  more  desirable  than  contrast;  but  it  will  be  found 
as  a  rule,  that  really  good  and  carefully  chosen  coloui-s  seldom 
clash  with  each  other  if  they  are  appropriately  and  judiciously 
placed.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  abrmt  the  fixtures  in  n 
room,  such  as  chimney-pieces,  doors,  windows,  and  the  like — for 
nothing  makes  more  difference  in  the  general  effect  of  a  room  tlian 
appropriate  and  graceful  designs  in  these  particulars.  In  h 
climate  like  this,  the  chimney-piece  (no  longer  the  chimney* 
corner)  must  be  the  chief  ])oint  of  interest  in  the  room  for  nine 
months  out  of  every  twelve,  and  thus  it  behoves  us  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  important  position  it  occupies.  The  writer 
would  not  suggest  that  the  faults  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplace 
should  be  reproduced,  but  the  adaptation  of  its  picturesque  and 
ornamental  features  to  modern  requirements,  Windows  and 
doors  may  be  much  improved  by  skilful  treatment;  the  propor- 
tions of  doors  may  often  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  some 
kind  of  pediment  or  other  finish  to  relieve  the  square  ugline^ 
of  the  architecture;  and  windows  can  have  screens  of  coloured 
and  tinted  glass,  w^ithout  returning  to  what  has  been  called  the 
*  bottle-green  period/  In  furnishing,  the  first  thing  that  de- 
mands attention  is  the  right  appro|>riation  of  the  furniture  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  ;  and,  a^  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  style  of  the  furniture  ought  to  be  suited 
to  the  main  characteristics  of  the  urclii lecture  of  the  building. 
The  colours,  textures,  and  uses  of  drajjery  are  not  prof>erly 
appreciated  and  employed  to  the  liest  advantage ;  and  yet 
drapery  is  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  softening  the  hard 
lines  and  angles  of  walls  and  woodwork,  and  blending  the 
details  of  the  room  into  one  harmonising  whole.  In  conclusion. 
Miss  Garrett  remarked  that  womcn^s  sphere  and  woinen*s 
mission  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  present 
day,  but  here,  at  least,  in  the  decoration  and  beautifying  of  the 
house,  no  one  will  dispute  their  right  to  work.  If  women 
would  rightly  undertake  this  work,  and  would  study  to  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  all  art — decorative  art  as  well 
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as  the  higher  branches  of  art — is  based,  they  would  not  only 
thereby  increase  their  own  sources  of  happiness ;  but  in  thus 
extending  the  gracious  influence  of  the  home^  they  would  help 
to  raise  the  position  of  household  art^  and  thus  render  a  reiU 
service  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  E.  BuCKMAN  read  a  Paper  on  *  The  Decorative  Treat- 
ment of  Modern  Subjects,  as  appUed  to  Domestic  and  Street 
Architecture.'  The  purpose  of  the  Paper,  he  said,  was  to 
advance  the  idea  that  subjects  for  decorative  purposes  should 
be  selected  from  actual  and  existing  life ;  that  statement  of 
purpose  was  followed  by  descriptions  of  the  decorative  work  of 
the  great  nations  of  ancient  times,  viz.,  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
and,  greatest  of  all,  the  Greeks,  showing  that  in  addition  to 
decoration  as  a  simple  matter  of  embellishment,  its  vital  pur- 
pose was  that  of  transmitting  historical  representations  of  the 
life  and  occupations  of  the  people  by  whom  the  various  build- 
ings were  erected.  The  writer  then  proceeded  to  quote  from 
the  works  of  eminent  writers  on  art,  Kuskin  and  Owen  Jones^ 
passages  apropos  to  the  subject,  and  concluded  by  urging  those 
who  were  building  great  houses  to  give  the  matter  considera- 
tion. *  Let  the  art  be  worthy  and  the  truth  absolute,  and  pre- 
<5isely  as  you  observe  those  conditions  you  will  encourage 
good  art,  and  contribute  to  historical  fact,  and  so  leave  a  record 
as  valuable  in  the  future  as  the  works  of  those  great  nations  of 
the  past,  and  the  buildings  you  leave  to  your  posterity  shall 
tell  to  them  and  succeeding  generations  the  manner  of  men 
you  were  in  your  day  in  the  old  time  before  them.' 

A  Paper,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Blunden  Martino  '  On  the  Best 
Method  of  securing  Street  (or  any)  Architecture,'  was  read. 
The  writer  said  that  we  shall  never  possess  an  architecture 
until  we  can  find  concerning  it  a  spirit  the  exact  opposite  of 
selfishness.  Wherever  a  people  have  produced  beautiful 
architecture,  there  has  always  been  something  for  which  they 
cared  as  a  people  collectively,  more  than  they  cared  individu- 
ally for  their  own  private  luxury  or  grandeur.  The  palaces  of 
the  Venetian  nobles  were  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  dwellings 
ever  erected  for  themselves  by  any  private  citizens;  but  the 
porphyry  and  costly  marbles,  the  most  precious  mosaics,  the 
most  lovely  sculptures  and  the  finest  paintings  are  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Mark  and  in  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  And  it  is 
just  because  the  old  Niirnbergers  cared  for  the  beauty  of  their 
cathedrals  more  than  for  that  of  their  own  homes  that  the 
beauty  of  the  Cathedral  was  reflected  upon  those  homes ;  so 
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that  every  little  garret  winilow  left  to  iis  from  those  old  times 
is  replete  with  a  quaint  loveliness  worth  a  jonmey  to  behold ; 
whilst  we  modems,  who  spend  probably  altogether  as  much  on 
our  buildings,  public  and  private,  as  either  Athenians,  Vene- 
tians, or  Niirnbergers,  have  for  result  the  weariness  of  a  sortlid 
commonplace  in  our  private  dwellings  and  public  edifices  that 
at  best  rise  through  the  smoke  with  the  big,  unlovely  grandeur 
of  a  pandemonium.     It  may  be  said  that  this  is  too  severe  and 
ungracious  a  condemnation  of  an  art  which  has  made  such  un- 
doubted  advances  for  the  better  as  has  architecture  during  the 
last  twenty  years.     But  let  those  who  tliink  so  ask  themselves 
if  tliere  be  any  modem  building  which,  having  once  thoroughly 
Been,  so  pleases  them  that  they  willingly  go  out  of  their  way  to 
see  it  again  ?     Is  there  any  little  nook  of  private  dwelling  or  so 
much  as  a  porch  of  any  public  building  that  gives  you  for  ever 
new  delight  each  time  you  pass  it,  as  a  bright  spring  morning 
does  each  time  one  comes  ?     If  it  does  not  do  this,  then  our 
architecture,  be  it  ever  so  costly  or  elaborate,  is.  not  beautiful; 
it  is  a  true  test  of  beauty  that '  its  loveliness  increases/  it  Is  *  a  i 
for  ever.'    Wherever  there  is  beautiful  art,  then  somcwhci 
other  near  the  roots  of  it  is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.   For  the  spirit  of 
art  is  that  which  forgets  to  sow  and  reap  in  order  that  it  may 
watch  the  fleeting  beauties  tif  nature*  and  record  its  joy  in  th<* 
beholding.    It  is  therefore  in  the  very  nature  of  a  public  build tnr 
to  be  most  In  accord  with  this  spirit.     All  art,  to  give  deliiiiiL 
must  be  done  with  delight;  as  it  is  tlie  test  of  beauty  that  it 
be  capable  of  giving  joy,  so  there  Is  no  beauty  of  art  without 
this  joy  in  the  doing  of  it.     Not  that  all  great  artists  have  had 
the  happiest  lives,  birt  that  they  all  at  least  took  delight  in 
their  work  ;  they  did  it  not  for  the  payment  for  the  thing,  but 
for  the  joy  of  it.     And  of  course,  in  work  done  for  the  public, 
tliere  are  more  means,  v^^r^.  they  but  used,  both  of  finding  and 
employing  the  best  artists  than  can  come  within  the  power  of 
private  individuals,  however  wealthy.     But  as  long  as  nobody 
cares  for  the  public  buildings, private  personsgetthe  best art^ such 
as  it  is.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  good  architecture,we  must  first 
find  some  purjxise  for  which  we  shall  all,  as  a  people,  care  that 
our  architecture  shall  be  good.     In  order  to  achieve  this,  it  U 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  people  should  care  flnr  son^thiag 
beyond  themselves ;  for  though  in  past  times  architecture  hsB 
been  chiefly  the  expression  of  worship,  still  it  is  conceivable  as 
the  outpouring  of  a  passion  of  humanity,  a  devotion  to  Sonne- 
thing  not  higher,  but  to  something  in  some  sense  beneatli  our- 
selves, only  devotion  of  some  kind  must  it  be^ — demotion,  and 
nat  selfishness. 
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Miss  M.  F.  GouGH  gave  a  '  Short  Sketch  of  the  Queen's 
Institute  and  College,  Dublin.'     The  object  of  this  institution 
is  to  assist  gentlewomen,  who  wish  to  be  self-supporting,  by 
training  them  to  the  pursuits  of  suitable  professions  and  occupa* 
tions ;  oy  maintaining  classes  in  which  educated  women  can 
receive  instruction  in  such  arts,  professions,  and  occupations  as 
oflFer  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration ;  by  keeping  an 
Order  OflSce  for  work  executed  by  the  pupils,  and  a  Registry 
Office  in  which  the  trained  pupils  in  artistic  industries  can  be 
brought  into  relations  with  employers.     These  operations  are 
in  connection  with  the  School  of  Art,  which  is  a  District  School 
under  the  Government  Department  of  Science  and  Art.     The 
most  successful  experiment  in  art  industries  is  the  introduction 
of  porcelain  painting,  which  employs  several  ladies  profitably. 
Every  branch  of  art  is  carried  on  as  in  the  English  potteries. 
The  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  teaching  these  arts  is 
i^orance  of  trade  secrets,  things  not  discovered  to  amateurs;  and 
this  cannot  be  overcome  except  when  institutions  are  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  honest  as  well  as  ingenious 
instructors.     The  experiment  of  uniting  technical  with  Kterary 
education  has  been  successfully  tried  at  the  Queen's  Institute. 
The  early  eflForts  to  introduce  industrial  training  apart  from 
education  failed  to  some  extent,  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
well-trained  students  being  found  able  to  gain  manipulative 
skill  without  the  assistance  of  special  instruction-     This  in  the 
Art  Section  ultimately  was  provided  for,  by  placing  the  drawing 
classes  under   South  Kensington,  thus  giving  the  pupils  at 
once  the  highest  advantages  in  teaching,  and  preventing  the 
acquirement  of  a  wrong  system  of  work  in  the  elementary 
stage.  In  the  Art  Industrial  Section,  porcelain  painting,  illumi- 
nation, art  illustration,  and  wood  engraving  were  taught  as  the 
natural  development  of  art  training.     AU  the  industries  were 
brought  in,  accompanied  by  artistic  tendencies,  as  practical 
preparation  for  designers;   and  it  is  now  developing  another 
industry  by  opening  a  school  of  Art  Needlework  m  connection 
with  the  Royal  School  in  London,  and  is  fortunate  in  the  time 
selected,  as  the  experience  of  the  London  School  will  be  at  the 
command  of  the  Queen's  Institute.    The  example  of  the  Queen's 
Institute  has  been  followed  in  this  course  by  all  the  institutions 
of  a  similar  kind  recently  founded  on   the   Continent  and 
America,  and  these  have  proved  profitable  sources  of  employ- 
ment, judging  from  tabulated  returns  published  by  them. 
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REGULATIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  FOR  PREVENTING  WASTE, 
MISUSE,  UNDUE  CONSUMPTION,  OR  CONTAMINATION 
OF  THE  WATER  SUPPLIED  BY  THE  UNDERTAKERS.* 


1.  As  to  Consumers'*  Supply -Pipes. 

(a)  The  owner  or  occupier  of  any  house  or  premises  requiring 
water  must  at  his  own  expense,  provide,  lay  down,  and  maintain  all 
supply  pipes  and  fittings  which  may  be  required  for  conveying  the 
water  from  the  mains  of  the  imdertakers  in  the  public  streets,  to,  into, 
and  in  his  premises,  and  keep  the  same  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.' 

(5)  Where  the  internal  diameter  of  any  consumer's  pipe  exceeds 
one  and  a  quarter  inch,  the  undertakers  may  require  the  same  to  be  of 
cast  iron. 

(c)  Every  consumer's  pipe  not  being  of  cast  iron,  and  not  being 
otherwise  authorised  by  these  Regulations,  or  permitted  in  writing  by 
the  undertakers,  must  be  of  lead  of  equal  thickness  throughout  and  of 
at  least  the  respective  weights  following  (that  is  to  say) : — 

If  the  internal  diameter  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch,  then 
seven  pounds  for  ever}'  lineal  yard  of  pipe. 

If  such  diameter  exceeds  half  an  inch,  but  does  not  exceed  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  then  nine  pounds  for  every  lineal  yard  of 
pipe. 


'  See  ante,  p.  97. 

'  The  term  '  Undertakers '  is  to  be  held  to  mean  the  Public  Authority  or  Com- 
pany (as  the  case  may  be)  having  the  control  of  the  water  supply. 

'  Where  the  street  services  or  communication  pipes  are  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  undertakers  this  regulation  must  be  amended  by  omitting  the  words 
'  firom  the  mains  of  the  undertakers  in  the  public  streets  to,  into  and,'  and  must 
be  preceded  by  the  following  regulation. 

As  to  Communication  Pipes. 

The  undertakers  will  at  their  own  cost  lay  down  and  maintain  all  the  lead  or 
other  branches  or  communication  pipes  extending  from  the  main  or  other  pipe  of 
the  undertakers  to  the  side  of  the  public  highway  or  street  in  which  such  main  or 
other  pipe  is  situate,  and  carry  the  pipe  to  within  a  distance  of  one  foot  from  the 
fence  or  frontage  wall  (if  there  be  one)  forming  the  boundary  of  such  highway  or 
street,  to  which  branch  or  communication  pipe  the  consumer's  plumber  must  con- 
nect his  work. 
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If  such  diameter  exceeds  five-eightliB  of  an  inch,  but  does  Dot 

exceed  threo-fourths  of  an  inch,  then  eleven  pounds  for  eveiy 

]ine4il  yard  of  pipe. 
If  such  diameter  exceeds  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  but  does  not 

exceed  one  inch,  then  sixteen  pounds  for  every  lineal  jard 

of  pipe. 
If  such  diameter  exceeds  one  inch,  but  does  not  exceed  one 

inch  and  a  quarter,  then  twenty -two  arid  a  half  pounds  for 

every  lineal  yard  of  pipe. 
Provided  that  detective  or  warning  pipes  may  be  of  such  light«;r 

weights  than  the  foregoing,  aa  the  imdertakers  may  from  time 

to  time  permit. 

(d)  Every  joint  made  in  a  consumer's  lead  pipe  must  be  of  the  kind 
known  as  a  solder  wiped  joint. 

(t)  Every  consumer's  pipe  must  be  efficiently  protected  from  the 
effects  of  frosty  and  where  laid  underground ^  or  through  the  external 
wall  of  any  building,  must  be  placed  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
fonr  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  pavement  immediately 
above  such  pipe,  or  adjoining  such  external  wall  (as  the  case  may 
require)  ;  provided  that  such  pipe  may  be  laid  at  a  leas  depth  if  it  be 
otherwise  efficiently  protected  from  the  effects  of  frost  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  undertakera. 

(J)  A  consumer's  pipe  {except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  Uie 
duly  authorised  officer  of  tlie  undertakers)  must  not  be  connected  to 
any  steam  or  hot- water  boiler,  urinal,  w^ater- closet,  or  trade  vessel  or 
apparatus,  nor  convey  water  otherwise  than  to  an  accessible  cistern  or 
[  bath,  or  to  an  accessible  meter  or  drawing  cock  or  otlier  pipe,  fitting 
or  apparatus  by  these  Regulations  prescribed  or  allowed  or  otherwiae 
lawful  ly  perm  i tted  ♦ 

{ij)  A  consumer's  pipe  must  not  be  laid,  kept,  or  fixed  through,  in, 
or  into  any  sough,  drain,  ashpit  or  manure  hole,  or  through,  in,  or 
into  any  place  whercj  in  the  event  of  the  pipe  being  or  becoming 
unsound,  the  water  conveyed  through  such  pipe  would  be  liable  to  be 
fooled  or  to  escape  witliout  observation^  except  in  case  such  aough, 
drain,  ashpit,  manure  hole  or  place  is  in  the  unavoidable  course  of  the 
pipe,  in  which  ciise  the  pipe  must  be  passed  through  an  exterior  air- 
tight and  watertight  c^st-iron  tube  or  box  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength  to  affi^rd  due  protection  to  such  pipe,  and  to  bring  any  leakage 
or  waste  therefrom  within  the  means  of  easy  observation;  and  all  «uch 
work  aliall  be  executed  to  the  satislaction  of  the  duly  authorised 
officer  of  the  undertakers,  signitied  by  a  memorandum  in  writing  under 
his  hand. 


2,  As  to  Construction  of  Draxcing  Cockt,  Sfc, 

(a)  Every  drawing  cock,  atop  cock,  or  ball  cock  must  be  atroc^i 
well  made,  and  of  hard  brass,  or  guji  metal,  and  be  in  every  respect  of 
the  beat  quality,  and  (except  when  used  for  hot  water)  ahall  have  a 
loose  screw-down  valve  with  leather  face  not  liable  to  be  turned  round 
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on  the  seat,  and  also  of  a  kind  from  time  to  time  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  the  undertakers. 

(6)  Every  drawing  cock  and  stop  cock  used  for  hot  water  must  be 
aimilar  to  those  lastly  hereinbefore  mentioned,  except  that  the  face  and 
valve  must  be  made  of  a  material  adapted  ibr  use  in  hot  water.  Pro- 
vided that  the  drawing  cocks  attached  to  boilers  iixed^  in  kitchens  and 
other  similar  places,  and  also  stop  cocks  when  used  for  hot  water  may 
either  be  of  the  kind  lastly  described,  or  may  be  strong  and  well  made 
plug  cocks. 

(c)  Every  cock  placed  in  a  public  thoroughfare  or  in  a  court,  or 
other  exposed  situation,  must  be  protected  by  a  sufficient  iron  casting, 
and  must,  if  and  when  so  required  by  the  undertakers,  be  made  to  open 
by  means  of  a  removable  key. 

3.  As  to  Consumers^  Cisterns, 

(a)  A  cistern  must  not  be  fixed  or  used  underground  unless  the 
use  thereof  is  specially  allowed  by  a  memorandum  in  writing  of  the 
duly  authorised  officer  of  the  undertakers,  nor  must  the  water  supplied 
by  the  undertakers  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  cistern  intended 
or  used  for  the  reception  of  rain  water. 

(li)  Every  cistern  must  be  made  of  slate  or  be  lined  with  lead  or  other 
metal,  and  be  at  all  times  maintained  absolutely  water-tight,  and  must 
be  provided  with  an  efficient  ball  cock  for  the  inlet  pipe  thereof,  and 
be  so  covered  as  to  exclude  light  and  dust ;  and  every  cistern  and  the 
pipes  cocks  and  other  apparatus  connected  therewith,  must  be  so  made 
as  to  be  open  to  inspection,  and  must  be  provided  with  means  of  access 
thereto. 

4.  As  to  Consumers'^  Baths. 

The  inlet  of  every  bath  must  be  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with 
the  outlet,  and  the  inlet  pipe  must  be  visible  and  accessible,  and  be 
attached  to  the  bath  above  the  bottom  thereof;  and  the  cold-water 
inlet,  imless  supplied  from  a  cistern,  must  be  placed  above  the  top 
water  line  of  the  bath,  and  such  bath  must  be  provided  with  a  proper 
well-fitted  and  perfectly  water-tight  ground  outlet  plug  or  cock. 

5.  As  to  Overflow  and  Warning  Pipes, 

An  overflow  or  waste  pipe  must  not  be  attached,  or  continue  to  be 
attached,  to  any  cistern  or  service  box. 

Provided,  that  as  a  precaution  against  overfilling,  there  may  be 
attached  to  the  cistern  or  service  box  a  proper  detective  or  warning 
pipe,  laid  and  fixed  in  a  suitable  manner  so  as  to  discharge  in  some 
conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  of  the  house  or  building  containing 
such  cistern  or  service  box,  such  pipe  to  be  laid  and  fixed  under  the 
inspection  of  an  officer  of  the  undertakers  and  not  ailerwards  to  be 
removed  or  altered  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  duly  authorised 
officer  of  the  imdertakers. 

A  detective  or  warning  pipe  may  also  be  attached  to  a  bath  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  imdertakers. 
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d»  As  to  Consumers*  JVater*  Closets, 

(a)  Every  pan  water-cloflet  must  be  proviUed  with  a  ball  cock  and 
aaerrice  cistern^  coniprishig  within  it  n.  boot  or  iliviaion  as  high  as  the 
ciitem,  and  capable  of  containing  not  more  than  two  gallons  of  water 
when  tilled  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  thereof, 

(b)  Every  such  service  cistern  nitist  have  two  proper  nUemating 
valves  m  arraiiged  at  the  contrary  ends  of  a  lever  as  to  let  down  at 
each  pull  only  the  wjitcr  contained  in  such  boot  or  division,  and  Buch 
boot  or  division  and  vaJvcfi  must  be  so  arranged  and  contrived  thai 
water  cannot  iiow  into  and  out  of  the  boot  or  division  at  the  same 
time. 

(c)  Every  pan  water-cloaet  must  have  a  discharge  pipe  leading 
from  such  boot  or  divji^ion  to  the  basin  of  the  water-closet  of  not  less 

han  one  find  a  quarler  inch  internal  diamet^.'r  and  weighing  not  less 
than  nine  poinds  to  evQvy  lineal  yard  thereof,  and  must  have  B  proper 
air  pipe  thereto  of  not  less  than  half  an  inch  internal  diameter. 

(d)  Every  pan  water-clos*et  must  also  be  properly  provided  with  a 
basin  of  a  kind  approved  by  the  underUikersT  and  with  a  scatterer,  a 
weighted  lever,  a  pan  and  a  trap,  and  all  other  necessary  and  proper 
appliances* 

(e)  Every  pull-down  water-closet  or  soil-pan  must  have  either  a 
proper  service  cistern  similar  in  kind  to  that  prescribed  in  the  case  of  ] 
pEin  water-closets,  or  a  cast-iron  service  box  fitted  with  a  p»roper  cover 
screwed  thereon ;  and  every  such  service  ci«tern  or  service  box,  as  the 
case  may  be,  must  consist  of  or  be  fitted  with  a  boot  or  dirision  con- 
taining the  two  alternating  valves  and  the  discharge  pipe  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  pan  water-closet. 

(^f)  Every  puH-down  water-closet  mtist  have  a  proper  wide-rim 
flushing  basin  and  trap. 

{g)  Every  service  box   connected  with  a  pull-down  water-closet  ] 
muBt  be  provided  with  a  ball  cock  not  exceeding  thiee-eighths  of  aa 
inch  in  diameter. 

(/*)  The  valves  of  every  pan  ivater- closet  or  pull-down  water-closet  ] 
must  be  worked  by  inflexible  brass  rods  at  the  least  a  quarter  of  an 
iach  in  diameterj  and  not  by  wires  or  chains. 

({)  The  sypply  pipe  used  for  tlie  purjxise  of  any  pan  or  puU-down  ] 
warer-closet  or  soil-pan,  must  not  communicate  directly  or  indirectly  | 
with  any  part  of  such  water-closet  or  soil-pan,  or  with  any  appanitu»4 
connected  therewith  other  tlian  with  the  service  cistern  or  service  boxf 
belonging  thereto, 


7.  As  to  Consumers^  Urinah, 

Every  urinal  must  have  a  proper  sei-vice  cisti  rn,  made  in  cob 
mity  with   the   Kcfriilations   hereinbi^fore   prescribed  with    respect  toi 
cisterns  for  water-closets;  except  that  such  cistern  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  be  capable  of  discharging  more  than  one  g&Uon  of 
water  at  cacli  pull. 
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8,  As  to  Meters,  Sfc, 

(a)  A  meter  or  other  measuring  apparatus  must  be  of  a  kind,  and 
be  placed  in  a  situation  approved  in  each  instance  by  a  memorandum 
in  writing  of  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  undertakers. 

(jb)  Every  meter  must  be  efficiently  protected  from  frost  and  bo  bo 
placed  as  to  be  open  to  inspection,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  cannot  be  injiured,  and  must  be  provided  with  means  of 
access  thereto. 

(c)  A  meter  must  not  be  used  or  continue  to  be  used  if  it  is  found 
on  being  tested  by  the  undertakers  to  be  inacciurate  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  five  per  centum. 

(d)  A  meter  must  not  be  connected  to  more  than  one  separate  and 
distinct  inlet  pipe  leading  from  the  service  pipe  or  other  pipe  of  the 
imdertakers,  unless  permitted  by  a  memorandum  in  Avriting  under  the 
hand  of  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  undertakers. 

(e)  No  stop  cock,  drawing  cock,  pipe,  branch,  outlet,  or  apparatus^ 
other  than  the  stop  cock  immediately  affixed  to  the  meter,  must  be 
attached  to  the  inlet  pipe  of  a  meter,  unless  permitted  by  a  memorandum 
in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  the  under- 
takers. 

9.  As  to  Removal  of  Meters  for  Examination, 

The  undertakers  may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  meter  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  thereof,  or  for  examination  or  repair, 
or  for  the  piurpose  of  substituting  another  meter,  and  also  in  case  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  supply. 

10.  As  to  Hose  and  Movable  Pipes. 

Water  supplied  by  the  imdertakers  otherwise  than  by  measure 
must  not  be  drawn  or  used  through  any  hose  or  movable  pipe,  except 
by  previous  agreement  with  the  undertakers  as  to  the  use  of  such  pipe 
and  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  undertakers  for  the  water  to  be 
conveyed  through  the  same* 

11.  As  to  Discontinuance  of  Improper  Pipes  or  Apparatus. 

Any  consumer's  pipe  or  apparatus  laid,  fixed,  or  used  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  these  Kegulations,  or  the  materials  or  work- 
manship of  which  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  of  the  undertakers, 
be,  or  become,  of  bad  or  defective  quality,  must,  if  and  when  the 
imdertakers  shall  so  require,  be  discontinued  and  disused  by  the 
consumer. 

12.  As  to  Connection,  Extension,  or  Alteration  of  Pipes  or 

Apparatus, 

No  pipe  or  cock  shall  be  attached  to  the  works  of  the  undertakers, 
or  to  any  pipe  or  apparatus  connected  therewith,  nor  shall  any  addition 
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or  alteration  be  miide  to  or  in  any  existing  pipe  or  apparatus  without 
due  notice  Imving  been  previously  given  at  the  office  of  the  undertakers, 
nor  until  such  pipe,  cock,  or  apparatun  shall  have  been  inspected  imd 
approved  by  the  duly  authorised  officer  of  die  undertakers,  and  found 
to  he  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  nor  until  the  charge  or 
additional  charge  (if  any)  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  connection, 
extension,  or  alteration^  or  the  supply  of  water  by  means  thereof,  slmll 
have  been  determined  between  the  consumer  and  the  undertakera. 

13,  As  to  Emphf/ment  of  Plumbers* 

Any  master  plumber  will  be  allowed  to  do  any  work  connect^ 
with  the  supply  of  water  provided  he  has  been  admitted  and  enrolled 
by  the  undertakers  aa  an  *-  authorii»ed  water-work.s  plumber,*  and  haa 
engaged  to  conform  to  and  comply  with  the  Itegulations  for  the  time 
being  of  the  undertakers, 

li'  at  any  time  after  enrolment  any  such  master  plumber  wilfuUy 
inlringes  the  said  Regulations  either  by  himtielf  or  his  workmen,  or 
refuses  to  comraunicaie  any  needful  and  proper  information  reiiuired  of 
him  by  the  officer  of  the  undertakers  in  regard  to  any  work  connected 
with  the  distribution  of  water  supplied  by  the  undertakers,  done  by 
him  or  his  workmen^  f>r  under  his  superintendence,  or  upon  hin  re- 
sponsibility, bis  name  may  be  erased  by  the  undertakers  from  the  list  of 
*  autlaorised  water* works  plumbers/  and  may  be  forthwith  advertised  as 
so  erased. 

14,  As  to  a  Standard  Set  of  Pipes  and  Apparatus  far 
Impection  of  Votuumers, 

Tlie  undertakers  shall  maintain,  for  the  inspection  of  the  consumers^ 
in  a  convenient  place,  a  standard  set  of  tlie  pipes  and  apparatus  from 
time  to  lime  required  by  them  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going Regulations^  and  siiall  afibrd  the  consumers  access  thereto  at  ^ 
reasonable  hours. 

15,  Interpretatioiu 

(a)  In  these  Regulations,  the  term  ^  conaiimera'  pipe,'  means  aoy 
pipe  (not  being  the  property  of  the  undertakers)  used  or  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  conveyance  or  distribution  of  the  water  for  the  time 
being  supphed  by  the  undertakers. 

(6)  The  term  *  apparatus'  means  a  consumer's  pipe,  cock,  eistem, 
Ixith,  water-closet  or  other  apparatus,  instrument,  or  thing  used  by  a 
consumer  for  the  conveyance,  diatribution,  reception,  storage,  or  uae  of 
the  water  supplied  by  the  undertakers. 

(c)  Where  any  act  is  required  or  authorised  to  be  done  by  the 
undertakers^  the  same  may  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  undertiikers 
by  an  authorised  officer  or  servant  of  the  undertakers ;  and  where 
any  notice  is  required  to  be  given  by  the  undertakers,  the  same  aball 
be  sufficiently  authenticated  if  signed  by  an  authorised  offioer  or 
servant  of  the  undertakers. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  CONCLUDING  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 
MEMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

riIHE  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  Association  upon  the  tennina- 
X  tion  of  one  of  the  most  successful  Congresses  that  have  taken  place 
for  several  years.  The  obligations  of  the  Council  are  greatly  due  to  the 
Local  Committee  and  the  Local  Officers  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
conducted  their  laboiu-s,  and  for  the  success  to  which  they  brought 
their  operations.  The  nimiber  of  members*  tickets  sold  is  332,  of 
Associates  753,  of  ladies'  transferable  127,  making  a  total  of  1,212. 

The  Coimcil  have  to  tender  their  most  sincere  thanks  to  his  Worship 
the  Mayor,  for  the  banquet  given  to  strangers  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Local  Committee,  and  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool, for  the  grant  of  the  use  of  the  magnificent  building,  St.  George's 
Hall,  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Congress,  and  for 
the  grant  of  a  subscription  of  150/.  towards  the  Local  Fund  for  llie 
reception  of  the  Association ;  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Gray,  for  preaching  the 
opening  sermon  at  St.  Nichol's  Church ;  to  the  Library  and  Museum 
Committee,  for  the  use  of  their  Concert  Hall  and  the  Conversazione  given 
to  the  Congress ;  to  the  Medical  Institution,  for  a  grant ;  to  the  Art 
Club,  for  throwing  open  to  the  visitors  to  the  Congress  their  illuminated 
MSS.  Exhibition,  and  providing  refreshments  and  giving  a  dinner  to  the 
President  of  the  Association  and  the  President  of  the  Art  Department, 
and  the  chief  workers  of  that  department ;  to  the  Water  Works  Com- 
mittee, for  the  facilities  for  viewing  the  Rivington  works,  and  for  pro- 
viding luncheon ;  to  the  Widnes  Traders'  Association,  for  providing  limch 
for  the  excursionists  to  their  establishment ;  to  the  Royal  Institution, 
for  throwing  open  the  Roscoe  Gallery  and  the  Early  Collection  of  Italian 
Art ;  to  the  Church  Club,  for  providing  tea  for  all  clerical  members ; 
and  to  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  Company,  for  throwing 
open  the  grain  warehouses  and  the  use  of  their  steamer  for  a  sail  on  the 
river.  The  Council  have  also  to  give  their  best  thanks  to  the  gentry  and 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool  generally  for  their  support  of  the  Congress,  and 
for  the  hospitality  extended  to  visitors,  and  particularly  to  the  Press  for 
their  valuable  services  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  given  publicity 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Finally,  the  Council  express  their 
most  grateful  thanks  to  the  Local  Executive  Committee,  to  the  Trea- 

*  See  atUe,  p.  zxxt. 
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Burers,  the  General   Secretaries,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Departments 
for  their  valuable  services. 

The  folJowing  are  the  reports  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  various 
Departments ; — 

I. — JURISPRUDEl^CE. 

In  the  International  and  Municipal  Law  Section,  the  first  special 
question  was  as  to  the  limits  within  which  Extradition  is  a  national 
duty.  Tlie  discussion  of  this  question  gave  rise  to  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  On  the  second  special  question,  as  to  the  iimendnient 
of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that 
the  existing  bankruptcy  procedarc  was  unnecessarily  expensive,  and 
especially  that  the  injunctions  which  were  required  under  the  present 
syaiem,  in  order  to  restrain  the  creditors  from  bringing  actions  against 
the  debtor,  were  a  prolific  source  of  needless  expense.  Seveml  of  the 
speakers  suggested  that  where  a  debtor  filed  a  petition  for  liquidation, 
notice  of  the  petition  served  upon  any  [ierson  bringing  an  action  against 
llie  debtor  isliould  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  special 
question,  *  What  has  been  the  effect  of  tlie  Judicature  Acts  on  the 
interests  of  the  commercial  classes  and  suitors  generally,  and  what 
amendinents  are  needed  ?'  two  Papers  were  read.  In  these  Papers,  and 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  vai'ious  amendments  of  the  procedure 
were  suggesled.  In  the  Papers  and  discussion  on  the  last  special 
question,  *  What  alterations  are  required  in  the  present  state  of  the  law 
affecting  Maritime  Contract's  ? '  the  general  opini(m  was  that  no  check 
ought  to  be  put  by  legislation  upon  valued  policies  of  insurance, 

Yoluntiiry  Papers  were  read  on  the  following  subjects  i — *  The 
Lunacy  Laws,^  *  The  Capture  of  Neutral  Property  at  Sea  by  Belli- 
gerents/ *  Private  Bill  Legislation j'  *  Codification/ *  Cross-examination 
of  Witnesses/  *  The  Law  of  Public  Companies,*  and  *  The  Office  of 
Coroner. 

Repression  of  Crime  Section. — Mr.  T.  B,  LI  Baker,  President  of  this 
Section,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Section  en  the  llepression  of 
Crime,  Remarking  t!iat  gaols  were  necessary  evils,  he  went  on  to 
describe  how,  although  ineffectual  to  restrain  crime,  they  had  of  late 
years  been  improved,  and  crime  more  successfully  dealt  with.  The  Bight 
Hon,  Sir  Walter  Croilon,  C,B.,  read  a  Paper  on  '  Mr.  Secretary  Cross** 
Prisons  Bill.'  He  thought  it  imperative  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  criminals^  and  considered  the  present  state  of  things  discreditable 
to  the  English  nation.  He  expressed  hia  belief  that  an  active  and  har- 
monious cooperation  would  take  place  between  the  justices  and  the 
Government.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  balance  of  opinion  was  somewhat  in  favour  ttf  Mr.  Cross's  Bill, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling  read  a  Paper  on  the  question  *  What  Legislation  ia 
necessary  for  the  Kepression  of  Crimes  of  Violence  ? '  He  rccom- 
mended  the  amendment  of  the  procedure  with  regard  to  a  wif^^s 
depoaitions,  the  furnial  pulilication,  on  convictiooj  of  the  charge 
and  sentence  by  way  of  brand— in  cases  of  aggravated  violence  after 
previous  conviction — flogging.  The  result  of  the  discussion  on  this 
Paper  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  remit  the  following  recom* 
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mendation  to  the  Council  of  the  Association — 'That  this  Section 
earnestly  recommends  the  Coimcil  of  the  Association  to  press  upon  the 
Groyemment  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  appointment  of  Public 
Prosecutors  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  repression  of  Crime.'  A  Paper 
on  the  question,  'In  what  respects  can  the  present  system  of  Police 
Supervision  be  improved  and  extended?'  written  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Dickin- 
son, was  read.  The  Paper  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  supervision 
to  the  community,  and  to  dischaxged  prisoners  themselves.  It  described 
the  principles  on  which  supervision  is  at  present  carried  out,  and 
suggested  many  points  of  detail  in  which  the  existing  system  might  be 
improved. 

Voluntary  Papers  were  also  read  on  *  The  Treatment  of  Incorri- 
gible Women,'  *  Preventive  Homes,'  *  Cocoa  Rooms,*  *  The  Reforma- 
tion of  Criminal  Women,'  *  The  Inefficiency  of  our  Penal  System,' 
*  The  Treatment  of  Juvenile  Offenders,*  *  Day  Industrial  Feeding 
Schools,'  *  Crime  in  Liverpool ;  its  cause  and  cure,'  *  The  Compensatory 
Principle  of  Punishment,'  and  *  The  Sentence  upon  the  Thief.'  A 
resolution  was  passed  on  the  voluntary  Paper  contributed  by 
Alford  on  '  The  Legislation  necessary  to  control  the  habitual  Drunkard,' 
— *  That  the  petition  to  Parliament  prepared  by  the  Society  for  pro 
moting  Legislation  for  the  control  and  cure  of  habitual  Drunkards  be 
referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  their  further  consideration 
and  support ; '  and  another  resolution  was  passed  on  the  reading  of  the 
Paper  on  *  Cumulative  Punishment' :  *  That  the  Section  recommends  the 
Council  of  the  Association  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  substituting  long  sentences  on  second  and 
third  convictions.' 

n. — EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Committee  of  the  Education  Section  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report  on  the  business  done  during  the  present  Congress.  The  ques- 
tions selected  for  discussion  were  :  1. — What  methods  are  best  adapted 
to  secure  the  efficient  Training  of  Teachers  of  all  grades,  especially  in 
the  art  of  Teaching?  2. — How  can  the  due  connection  between 
Secondary  (Grammar)  Schools,  Elementary  Schools,  and  the  Univer- 
sities, by  means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  or  otherwise,  be  most 
effectually  maintained?  3. — How  can  Professional  and  Technical 
Instruction  be  best  incorporated  with  a  sound  system  of  general  edu- 
cation ?  On  the  first,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Biggs, 
editor  of  the  Industrial  Educator^  Dr.  Richard  Wormell,  of  the  London 
Corporation  Middle  Class  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert. 
Opinions  were  strongly  expressed,  with  general  consent,  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  connect,  as  &.r  as  possible,  the  training  of 
teachers  with  the  Universities;  also  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  standard,  both  as  to  the  general  attainments  of  teachers, 
their  acquaintance  with  true  principles  of  psychology,  especially  as  to 
their  practical  capacity  in  the  special  work  of  teaching.  Miss  Shirreff 
also  gave  a  Paper  on  the  same  subject,  lurging  very  strongly  the 
necessity  of  calling  out  the  feculties  of  children,  and  announcing  that 
the  Woman's  Education  Union  were  taking  practical  steps  for  securing 
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the   adequate   training    of  teacliera  of    Middle  Class  Schools.     The 
President  raised  for  consideration  the  point  liow  far  the  perfection  of 
teaching  often  failed  to  secure  tlie  individual  intelligence  of  the  pupil ; 
and  in  the  course  of  discusaion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rig^»  of  the  Wealeyan 
Training  College,  strongly  recommended  the  union  of  training  colleges 
with  the  Universities,  while  most  strongly  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
practice  in  the  art  of  teachiug.  The  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  German 
^stem,  which  had  been  referred  to  in  Miss  Shirretf*s  Paper^  were  com- 
mented upon  at  some  length.  On  the  second  question,  a  very  able  Paper 
was  read  by  the  Rev,  E.  F.  M,  McCarthy,  of  King  Edward's  Grammar 
School,  and  a  Member  of  the  Birmingham    School  Board,   followed 
by  one  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Hance,  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  giving 
many  valuable  details  regarding  the  work  in  progress  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  bears  upon  the  subject.    The  opinion  that  endowments 
should  be  secured  to  carry  on  the  higher  education^  especially  of  the 
poor,  in  grades  above  the  PubKc  Elementary  Schools,  was  generally 
favourably  received.     The  subject  of  the  third  question  was  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Walter  James,  M.P.,  Dr.  Yeats,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  G.  Paul.    The 
first-named  writer  entered  upon  the  question  of  the  revenues  of  the 
City  of  London  Companies  amounting  to  450,000/.  per  anntim,  who 
were  by  their  constitution   designed  to  lielp  forward  trade  by  the 
training  of  artisans  as  well  fis  to  guard  the  intc-rests  of  tlieir  guilds, 
lie    proposed    that   they   should   establish    Schools  and   Educ&tionat 
Institutes,  winch  workmen  could  attend  after  work  hours.     Dr.  Yeats, 
after  giving  a  full  account  of  existing  agencies  for  technical  training, 
made  many  vahiable  suggestions  for  their  practical  extension,  and  urged 
that  the  whole  should  be  organised  under  the  control  of  a  Minister  of 
Education.       In   the   discussion   which    followed,    the    importance   of 
technical  instruction  was  fully  recognised,  while  the  necessity  of  baling 
it  upon  a  soimd  system  of  general  eduaition  was  fully  insisted  upon. 
Some  voluntary  Papers  of  much  interest  were  also  contributed  to  the 
Section. 

Dr.  Buxton  supplied  an  account  of  the  work  done  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  lie  showed  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  bad  mAteriallj 
decreased  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  was  to  be  attribnted  to 
the  improved  medicitl  treatment  of  disease  (especially  scarlfrt  fever) 
in  childhood.  Mr.  Samuelson,  in  the  discussion  which  Followed, 
advocated  the  ^oral*  in  preference  to  tlie  *  manual*  or  *  finger* 
system.  The  hope  wiis  expressed  that  the  case  of  children  so  aflfticted 
would  be  taken  ujj  by  School  Boards.  Mr.  8.  G*  Rathbone  and  Mr. 
Christopher  Bushell  also  contributed  Papers  showing  the  work  of  tbo 
Liverpool  School  Board,  and  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education 
formed  to  supplement  its  exertion.  The  formation  of  such  councils  to 
carry  out  more  ftdly  the  work  of  education  was  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  utility.  Mi^^  Carpenter  gave  a  summary  of  her  observation* 
on  the  progress  of  female  education  in  India  during  her  recent  visit  to 
that  country.  Miss  Foster  rejid  an  interesting  and  graphic  account  of 
the  large  and  weO  organised  school  at  Wiesbaden,  %vhich  provided  for 
the  whole  range  of  education  of  the  girls  of  that  town.  Mr.  Chesson, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  gave  a  Paper  on  the 
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'Education  of  Native  Races  in  British  Colonies.'  He  bore  testimony  to 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  British  Government  by  the  Indian  tribes 
in  Canada,  and  referred  hopefully  to  the  results  of  the  prospective 
mixture  of  races.  Mr.  Westlake,  Q.C.,  in  speaking  to  the  Paper,  urged 
that  the  inferior  native  races  should  not  be  kept  apart  and  their 
primitive  polity  artificially  maintained,  but  rather  that  they  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  brought  under  the  better  class  of  English  influences. 
Mr.  Oulton  brought  forward  the  policy  of  the  introduction  of  Saving 
Banks  into  Elementary  Schools  as  part  of  their  system,  and  urged 
strongly  the  advantages  of  thus  practically  inctdcating  the  virtue  of 
thrift  The  Rev.  W.  Cunningham  also  gave  a  short  and  suggestive 
paper  on  the  difficulties  of  higher  education  in  business  centres.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Rigg  gave  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  showing  that  the  completeness  of  their  system  fell  very 
short  of  some  of  the  accoimts  popularly  received,  both  as  regards 
the  machinery  of  teaching  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  and  their 
pupils. 

III. — HEALTH   DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley, 
C.E.,  commenced  its  proceedings  with  the  first  special  question,  '  What 
further  legal  enactments,  if  any,  are  required  with  a  view  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  Infectious  Fevers  ?  and   how  far  National  and  Municipal 
Registration  is  desirable  as  a  means  thereto  ?  and,  if  so,  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  such  Registration  ?  '     A  paper  on  the  subject  was  read 
by  Dr.  F.  T.  Bond,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Gloucestershire, 
who  after  alluding  to  the  difBculties  which  surrounded  this  subject, 
recommended  certain  legislative  enactments,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
compulsory  notification  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  every  case  of  in- 
fectious disease  as  it  occurred ;  the  second,  that  the  duty  of  making  this 
notification  should  be  imposed  upon  the  occupier  of  the  house  in  which 
the  case  occurred ;  the  third,  that  every  medical  man  who,  whilst  in 
attendance  on  a  sick  person,  discovers  that  such  sickness  was  of  an  in- 
fectious nature,  should  be  required  to  formally  notify  the  fact  to  the 
occupier  of  the  house  in  which  such  sick  person  might  be.     He  con- 
tended that  these  enactments  should  provide  not  only  for   specific 
penalties  in  case  of  default,  but  by  making  both  the  medical  man  and 
the  occupier  of  the  house  statutably  responsible  for  any  danger  or  ex- 
pense which  might  be  incurred  by  any  one,  and  which  could  be  shown 
to  be  traceable  to  concealment  of  disease.     A  well  sustained  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
following  resolution,  *  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  to  refer 
Dr.  Bond's  valuable  paper,  and  all  other  contributions  on  the  subject, 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Health  Department,  in  order  that  the  Committee 
may  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  practical  conclusions  with  the  view  of 
ultmiate  action  being  taken.'      The  Department  next  considered  the 
second  special  question,  namely,  *  What  Amendments  are  required  in 
the  legislation  necessary  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  Noxious 
Vapours  and  Smoke  7 '    An  exhaustive  Paper  on  the  subject  was  read 
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hy  Dr.  Angus  Smithy  F,R,S.,  which  fumiahecl  \'aluable  material  for 
legislative  and  mimic i pal  information.  The  author  remarked  that  the 
actual  damage  done  to  land  was  not  a  money  loss,  except  perhaps  in  a 
few  cases,  for  although  he  had  never  heard  of  any  land  near  chemical 
works  in  Lancashire  aelliug  at  a  diminiahed  rate,  he  had  heard  of  a 
great  deal  selling  at  much  increased  value.  Vegetation  was  injured^  but 
as  far  a^  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  healtlt  was  oot  materially  affected. 
Dr.  Smith  concluded  by  stating^  however,  that  all  works  giring  out 
offensive  gases  ought  to  be  put  under  inspection /or  a  time  when  com- 
phiined  of^  and  that  all  those  giving  out  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids  sliould  have  constant  inspection.  The  Paper  was  listened 
to  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  On  the  third  special  questioji, 
namely,  *  What  is  the  best  mode  of  making  provision  for  the  Supply  and 
Storage  of  Water,  (cr)  in  large  towns  such  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
{h)  in  groups  of  urban  communities  of  lesser  size,  such  as  eadst  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  V  Papers  were 
read  to  a  very  full  meeting  by  Messrs.  G.  J.  Symons,  ^I.F.M,,  London, 
C.  F.  Gardner,  Ashbourne  ;  Baldwin  Latham,  C*E,,  London,  Mr*  G, 
J.  Symons  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of  large  populations  must  come 
either  from  ( I )  surface  drainage  of  large  tracts  of  land,  or  (2)  fram 
deep  wells.  He  maintained  that  the  supply  obtained  by  well  deriaed 
schemes  of  the  first  type  gravitation  works  was  uatially  very  good.  Mr. 
Symons  went  into  various  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  water  forming  class  2,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Liverpool 
Tvells,  and  implied  that  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  the  supply  from 
ihe  Red  Sandstone  formation  near  the  town  was  unavailable  to  any 
increased  extent.  In  concluding  this  portion  of  his  subject  he  strongly 
advised  increased  attention  being  given  to  the  study  of  the  regime  of 
underground  waters,  and  he  summed  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
intermittent  and  constant  supply^  but  giving  preference  to  the  latter. 
The  author  then  briefly  noticed  the  various  proposals  for  the  new  supply 
for  Liverp>o],  but  pointed  out  that  the  differences  between  the  schemes 
(excepting  the  wells  which  he  bad  previously  objected  to)  were  engi- 
neering, iinanciid,  and  administrative,  but  not  sanitary,  Theconcludmg 
part  of  the  Paper  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  rural  populations, 
and  the  suggestion  of  modes  by  which  scattered  populations  of  small 
number  could  obtain  good  advice  as  to  the  supply  of  watex  without  in- 
curring cost  disproportionate  to  their  resources.  Mr.  Gardner  directed 
attention  to  the  rural  water  supply,  and  enumerated  the  ordinary  sources 
from  which  country  people  drew  their  supply,  namely,  ahaUow  wells^ 
water  courses,  ponds,  rain-water,  and  springs,  pointing  out  that  the 
first  three  were  for  the  most  part  abominably  contaminated  by  sewage* 
lie  then  indicated  the  sources  from  which  tmpclluted  water  might  be 
obtained  at  little  cost  and  trouble.  These  he  divided  into  four  rlnancfl, 
namely,  spring  water,  deep  well  water,  upland  surface  and  rain-water^ 
and  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  watershed  boards,  or  con- 
servancy authorities  having  control  over  all  authorities  within  the 
catchment  urea  of  a  river  basin,  with  iKJWers  to  deal  with  the  water 
supply.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  first  dwelt  on  tlie  influence  of  light  and 
vegetation  in  the  purification  of  running  waters,  to  which  he  attributed 
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the  comparative  inaocuous  effects  of  the  Thames  on  the  health  of 
liOndon ;  he  specially  alluded  to  the  cholera  epidemic  of  Newcastle-K>n- 
T^ne,  in  1853,  which  at  first  was  attributed  to  the  pollution  of  the  river, 
but  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  due  to  polluted  local  wells. 
On  the  other,  he  showed  that  subterranean  water,  when  polluted  and 
kept  from  the  influence  of  light,  readily  carried  disease  to  those  who 
drank  it.  He  looked  upon  water  as  a  porous  substance  capable  of 
containing  air  within  its  interstices.  In  conclusion  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  sewers  of  Liverpool,  in  some  cases  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  beneath  which  the  water  supply  for  the  inhabitants  was 
drawn,  and  he  thus  accounted  for  its  polluted  condition.  A  long  and 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  wluch  many  of  the  local  members 
took  part,  and  concluded  with  a  recommendation  that  the  three  papers 
be  referred  to  the  Health  Department  of  the  Association  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  voluntary  papers  were  very  numerous,  and  embraced  a  large 
field  of  sanitary  enquiry  and,  in  most  cases,  led  to  instructive  discus- 
sions. The  reading  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fothergill  resulted  in  a  resolu- 
tion *  That  the  Council  be  recommended  to  refer  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  Alcoholic  Drinks  in  Workhouses  to  the  Committee  of  the  Health 
Department,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  before  the  Local  Grovem- 
ment  Board,  and  of  obtaining  a  Report  firom  their  Inspectors.'  Dr. 
Lowndes  read  a  paper  on '  In&nticides  in  large  towns,'  on  the  discussion 
of  which  the  following  resolution  was  p&ssed,  ^  That  the  Council  be  re- 
conmiended  to  refer  the  subject  of  infanticide  in  large  towns  to  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Health  Department  for  consideration.'  The 
Department  was  very  i\illy  attended  throughout,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  characterised  by  a  well  sustained  interest. 

IV. — Economy  and  Trade  Department. 

This  Department  met  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
M.P.,  on  Thursday  the  12th.  Mr.  Giffen  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  read  a  paper  on  *  The  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  &c.'  He  believed  that  the  lowest  point 
of  depreciation  had  been  reached,  and  deprecated  the  application  of 
any  heroic  remedies.  Mr.  Cemuschi,  who  alflo  read  a  paper  on  the 
special  question,  strongly  advocated  a  bimetallic  standard,  and  urged 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference  to  establish  universal  bime* 
tallism.  The  discussion  was  very  interesting,  and  many  gentlemen 
connectetl  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  part  in  it.  The  general 
but  not  unanimous  feeling  of  the  section  was  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  in  Mr.  Cemuschi's  paper.  On  Friday,  the  13th  instant,  the 
special  question  '  Looking  to  the  results  of  free-trade  legislation,  should 
protective  duties  be  further  or  entirely  abolished,'  was  dealt  with  in  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Probyn,  who  advocated  the  gradual  abolition 
of  all  protective  duties,  and  ^owed  that  some  duties  still  existed  in 
the  English  tariff  of  a  differential  character.  With  almost  entire 
unanimity,  the  members  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  agreed  rrith 
the  opinions  advocated  by  Mr.  Probyn.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
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cuflaion  a  very  suggestive  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Whately  C(»oke  Tay- 
lor, on  *  State  Interference  wiih  the  Industrial  Employment  of  Women,' 
:ind  papers  were  also  read  by  Mr.  Fordbam^  on  the  *  Granting  of  Super- 
atmiiation  Allowances  u»  Public  Servant:^/  and  by  Mr.  John  Murphy, 
on  tlic  *  Municipal  Corporations  Fund  Act  of  1872/  On  Saturday  the 
I )ep44rtment  divided  into  two  sections,  one  meeting  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  MJ\^  in  the  concert  room,  and  the  other  in  the 
library,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr*  James  Ileywood,  F.R.8,  In  the 
tir?l:  section,  th*^  first  paper  waB  read  by  Mr,  Ribton  Turner  on  '  The 
effect  of  Modi  rn  Legislation  on  Charity  ;  *  aftc^r  which  Captain  Camerom, 
R.N»,  addreBacd  the  Section  on  the  best  means  of  cultivating  trade 
with  Central   Africa,  with  a  view  to  «*ecuring  the  abolition  of  alaveiy 

ad  the  alave  trade*     In  the  second  section  Mr.  Newton  read  a  paper 
*  Savings'   Banks,*  Mr,    Owen  Williams  on   *  Local  Tajcation,'  Mr. 

lur^t  on  an  equitable  nysiem  of  taxation,  and  Miss  Williams  gave  an 
account  of  *  The  Protective  and  Provident  Union  amonq  working 
women.'  The  third  special  question,  *  What  are  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  social  and  professional  condition  of  seamen,  and  enf«  rcing 
discipfine  at  sea,'  wan  discussed  on  Monday,  October  Ifi,  in  two  ex- 
haustive papers  by  Messrs.  Balfour  ami  Williamson,  and  gave  rise  to 
iin  animated  and  prolonged  debate,  at  the  close  of  which  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  nfm»  mn,^  seventy  person?*  beinp  present  in  the 
department,  *  That  this  flection  recommends  the  council  to  memoriatiae 
the  Government  to  appoint  a  special  comn)i&*ion  to  take  into  considera- 
tion this  question  in  its  national  a^  well  aaprolessiouid  aspects,  including 
the  question  of  discipline.'  The  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Buahelly  and  seconded  by  Mr,  T.  A.  Patter{«on.  On  Tue^ay,  the 
17th,  owing  to  the  number  of  papers  still  undi8cus*«?d,  the  Department 
again  divided  into  two  i-iectioiis  under  the  successive  presidency  of  Mr. 
Lefevre,  M.P.  and  Mr,  Ea-^twick  in  Section  A.,  and  Mr.  James  Hejrwood, 
F.R.S.,and  Mr.  John  Westlake,  Q-C,  in  Section  B.  In  Section  A.,  Dr. 
John  Yeats  read  a  paper  on  '  The  present  commercial  depression/  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Watts  described  the  proposed  *  Imperial  Museum  for  India  and  the 
Colonies.'  A  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Rev,  S.  A.  Stein  thai,  secooded 
by  Mr-Botley,  and  carried  neju.  ctm,^  forty  persons  being  present,  *  Tllftt 
this  section  recommend  the  couiicti  to  consider  the  propriety  of  memo- 
nalising  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  favour  of  the  ostal  dishment  of  a 
mii*:'iun  of  the  j»roduets  and  manufactures  of  India  and  the  Colonies 
on  some  convenient  site  in  London,  with  arrangements,  if  possible,  of 
loao  collections  for  exhibition  in  county  towns.*  Captain  Bedford  Pim 
read  a  paper  on  <  The  means  of  maintaining  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain/  and  the  time  uf  the  section  being  exhausted,  a  paper 
by  Mr  EUison  on  'The  trade  and  population  of  Liverpool^  was  taken  aa 
read.  In  Section  B.,  Canon  Ellison  read  a  paper  on*  The  amendmeot  of 
the  law  of  licenaipg  the  Kale  of  inloxicating  liquors ; '  aller  an  interesting 
discussion  it  was  resolved  ntm.  con,,  about  forty -five  person*  being 
present,  *  That  the  section  recommend  the  Council  to  reappoint  the 
committee  on  the  licensing  laws,  with  a  view  to  enquiring  Into  the 
results  of  late  changes  in  the  law,  and  the  necesdiy  of  further  amend- 
nienta/  Papers  were  also  read  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  on  •  Sunday 
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opening ; '  by  Mr.  Napier  for  Mr.  William  Hoyle,  on  *  The  cause  of  the 
present  bad  trade/  and  Mr.  Edward  Whitwell  on  '  The  Sunday  closing 
of  public  houses.'  All  the  papers  were  discussed  by  the  members  with 
evident  interest  in  the  important  subjects  brought  forward. 

V. — Akt  Department. 

The  Art  Department  met  on  Thursday,  October  12,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  E.  J.Poynter,  A.R.  A.,  President  of  the  Department,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward  took  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  *  What  are  the  best  methods  of  securing 
the  improvement  of  Street  Architecture,  especially  as  regards  its  connec- 
tion with  Public  Buildings.'  Mr.  W.  H.  White  read  the  next  paper  on 
the  same  subject.  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F  Jl.S.,  made  a  few  remarks,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  denounced  a  speech  of  Professor  Huxley  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  building  of  a  proposed  university  there. 
Mr.  Charles  Lamport  followed,  contending  that  as  r^ards  architecture, 

*  utility '  is  the  only  beauty ;  he  quoted  wise  old  Fuller— ^that  houses 
should  be  built  to  be  lived  in,  not  to  be  looked  at  Sir  Walter  Stirling 
controverted  the  opinion  of  the  last  speaker.  Miss  Becker,  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  Mr.  Traice,  Mr.  Storr,  and  Mr.  Holder  continued  the 
discussion.  Mr.  George  Godwin  then  read  a  voluntary  paper  on  '  Some 
account  of  the  Art  Union  of  London  as  an  Art  populariser.'  On  Friday, 
October  13,  the  Department  opened  with  Mr.  Poynter  in  the  chair.  The 
special  subject  for  discussion  was,  *  How  best  can  the  encouragement  of 
Mural  Decorations,  especially  frescoes,  be  secured.'  On  this  subject 
papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Richmond  and  W.  Cave  Thomas. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley  spoke  of  State 
patronage  of  art,  and  said  that  that  great  friend  of  art,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  had  often  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  to  the  corporate  bodies 
of  England  that  he  looked  for  the  encouragement  of  modern  art.  Mr. 
Horsley  agreed  in  the  main  with  the  reader,  but  he  thought  climatic 
influences,  smoke  and  fug  of  towns  like  Liverpool,  were  destructive  of 
fresco  paintings.  Mr.  Leighton,  K.A.,  spoke  very  eloquently  on  the 
subject,  and  l^br.  E.  M.  Ward  said  he  should  not  despair  of  oil  being 
used  for  purposes  of  decoration.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Boyes,  and  other  speakers.  On  Monday,  October 
16,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  was  read,  on  the  question  *  What  is 
the  influence  of  Academies  upon  the  Art  of  a  Nation.'  Mr.  Boyes  opened 
the  discussion  with  some  severe  remarks  on  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
advocated  opening  art  galleries  on  Sundays.  Mr.  Alderman  Samuelson 
and  Messrs.  Moses,  Mulligan,  Aitcheson,  Traice,  and  P.  H.  Rathbone  con- 
tinued the  discussion.  A  voluntary  paper  was  read  on  '  The  importance 
of  determining  a  canon  of  proportions  of  the  human  figure,'  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Bonomi,  ciurator  of  Sir  John  Soane's  Musemn,  and  another  on 

*  Unity  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  was  read.  '  A  sketch  of  the 
Queen's  Institute  (Art  Department),  Dublin,'  by  Miss  M.  F.  Grough,  and 
a  paper  on  *  The  best  method  of  securing  street  or  any  other  architec- 
ture,* was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Martino.  On  Tuesday,  October  17,  papers 
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were  read  by  Messrs.  Charles  Eastlake  and  G.  A.  Audsley,  on  '  ^Vllat 
is  the  influence  upon  society  of  Decorative  Art  and  Art  Workmanship 
in  all  household  details.*  Discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  £.  M. 
Ward,  Mr.  Traice,  Mr.  Aitcheson,  and  others  took  part.  Voluntary 
papers  were  read  by  Miss  Rhoda  Grarrett,  on  '  How  to  improve  the 
interior  of  modem  houses,  with  special  reference  to  their  furniture  and 
decorations,'  and  by  Mr.  £.  Buckman  on  *  The  decorative  treatment  of 
modem  subjects  as  applied  to  domestic  and  street  architecture.* 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  next  Con- 
gress will  take  place  at  Aberdeen. 
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